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PEEFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  mainly  for  Students  at  our 
Universities  and  Public  Schools,  and  for  sucli  as  are  preparing 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced  Examinations. 
The  author  hopes,  however,  that  it  may  also  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  those  who,  without  being  professed  scholars,  are  yet 
interested  in  the  grand  literature  of  Rome,  or  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory  on  a  subject  that  perhaps  engrossed  their  early 
attention,  but  which  the  many  calls  of  advancing  life  have  made 

it  difficult  to  pursue. 

All  who  intend  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
will  turn  to  Teuffel's  admirable  History,  without  which  many 
chapters  in  the  present  work  could  not  have  attained  complete- 
ness ;  but  the  rigid  severity  of  that  exhaustive  treatise  makes  it 
litter  for  a  book  of  reference  for  scholars  than  for  general  read- 
ing even  among  students.  The  author,  therefore,  trusts  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  approaching  the  History  of  Roman  Literature 
from  a  more  purely  literary  point  of  view,  though  at  the  same 
time  without  sacrificing  those  minute  and  accurate  details 
without  which  criticism  loses  half  its  value.  The  continual 
references  to  Teuffers  work,  excellently  translated  by  Dr.  AV. 
Wagner,  will  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which 


Vlll  PREFACE. 

the  author  holds  it,  and  the  obligations  which  he  here  desires  to 
acknowledge. 

He  also  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Wordsworth, 
of  B.  N".  C,  Oxford,  for  many  kind  suggestions,  as  well  as  for 
fourteous  permission  to  make  use  of  his  Fragments  and  Speci- 
mens of  Early  Latin  ;  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Redpath,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  for  much  valuable  as^tance  in  correction  of  the  proofs, 
pi'eparation  of  the  Index,  and  collation  of  references,  and  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Cruttwell,  for  verifying  citations  from  the 
])ost- Augustan  poets. 

To  enumerate  all  the  soim^s  to  which  the  present  Manual  is 
indebted  would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned.  Among  German  writers, 
Bemhardy  and  Ritter — ^among  French,  Boissier,  Champagny, 
Diderot,  and  Nisaid — have  been  chiefly  used.  Among  English 
scholars,  the  works  of  Dunlop,  Conington,  ElHs,  and  Mumx), 
have  been  consulted,  and  also  the  History  of  Roman  Literature^ 
reprinted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  MetropolitanOj  a  work  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made,  and  which,  in  fact,  suggested  the 
preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Chronological  Tables,  as  well  as  the  List  of 
Editions  recommended  for  use,  and  the  Series  of  Test-Questions 
appended,  will  materially  assist  the  Student 

('XFORD, 

November  1877. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  the  literature  of  Eome  exercised  an 
imperial  sway  over  European  taste.  Pope  thought  fit  to  assume  an 
apologetic  tone  when  he  clothed  Homer  in  an  English  dress,  and 
reminded  the  world  that,  as  compared  with  Virgil,  the  Greek  poet 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  coming  first  His  own  mind  was  of  an 
emphatically  Latin  order.  The  great  poets  of  his  day  mostly  based 
their  art  on  the  canons  recognised  by  Horace.  And  when  poetry 
was  thus  affected,  it  was  natural  that  philosophy,  history,  and  criti- 
cism should  yield  to  the  same  influence.  A  rhetorical  form,  a  satirical 
spirit,  and  an  appeal  to  common  sense  as  supreme  judge,  stamp  most 
of  the  writers  of  western  Europe  as  so  fas  pupils  of  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Tacitus.  At  present  the  tide  has  turned.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  strong  reaction.  The  nineteenth  century  not  only  differs 
from  the  eighteenth,  but  in  all  fundamental  questions  is  opposed 
to  it  Its  products  have  been  strikingly  originaL  In  art,  poetry, 
science,  the  spread  of  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  basis  of 
truth,  it  yields  to  no  other  epoch  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of 
modem  times.  If  we  go  to  either  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 
seek  for  an  animating  impulse,  it  will  not  be  Eome  but  Greece 
that  will  immediately  suggest  itself  to  us.  Greek  ideas  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  Greek  £reedom  of  abstract  thought^  are  being  dissemi- 
nated in  the  world  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Eome,  and  her 
soberer,  less  original,  aQd  less  stimidating  literature,  find  no  place  for 
influence.  The  readiness  with  which  the  leading  nations  drmk  from 
the  well  of  Greek  genius  points  to  a  special  adaptation  between 
the  two.  Epochs  of  upheaval,  when  thought  is  rife,  progress  rapid, 
and  tradition,  political  or  religious,  boldly  examined,  turn,  as  if 
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hj  necessity,  to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration.  The  Churcli  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  when  Christian  thought  claimed  and 
won  its  place  among  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  world,  did 
not  disdain  the  analogies  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Eenaissance 
owed  its  rise,  and  the  Eef ormation  much  of  its  fertility,  to  the  study 
of  Greek.  And  the  sea  of  intellectual  activity  which  now  surges 
round  us  moves  ceaselessly  about  q^uestions  which  society  has  not 
asked  itself  since  Greece  started  them  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  periods  of  order,  when  government  is 
strong  and  progress  restrained,  recognise  their  prototypes  in  the 
civilisation  of  Eome,  and  their  exponents  in  her  literature.  Such 
was  the  time  of  the  Church's  greatest  power  :  such  was  also  that 
of  the  fully  developed  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  aristocratic 
ascendancy  in  England  Thus  the  two  literatures  wield  alter- 
nate influence;  the  one  on  the  side  of  liberty,  the  other  on 
the  side  of  government ;  the  one  as  urging  restless  movement 
towards  the  ideal,  the  other  as  counselling  steady  acceptance  of  the 
real. 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  Latin  litersr 
ture  may  be  sought  in  the  practical  standard  of  its  thought,  and 
in  the  ahnost  faultless  correctness  of  its  composition.  On  the  for- 
mer there  is  no  need  to  enlarge,  for  it  has  always  been  amply  reoog- 
nised.  The  latter  excellence  fits  it  above  all  for  an  educational 
use.  There  is  probably  no  language  which  in  this  respect  comes 
near  to  it  The  Eomans  have  been  called  with  justice  a  nation 
of  grammarians.  The  greatest  commanders  and  statesmen  did 
not  HiflHftin  to  analyse  the  syntax  and  fix  the  spelling  of  their 
language.  From  the  outset  of  Eoman  literature  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  grammar  prevailed.  Hence  the  act  of  composition  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  theory  went  hand  in  hand.  The  result  is  that 
among  Eoman  classical  authors  scarce  a  sentence  can  be  detected 
which  offends  against  logical  accuracy,  or  defies  critical  analysis. 
In  this  Latin  stands  alone.  The  poweiful  intellect  of  an  Aeschylus 
or  Thucydides  did  not  prevent  them  from  transgressing  laws  which 
in  their  day  were  undiscovered,  and  which  their  own  writings 
helped  to  form.  Nor  in  modem  times  could  we  find  a  sin^e 
language  in  which  the  idioms  of  the  best  writers  could  be  reduced 
to  conformity  with  strict  rule.  French,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  offer  such  an  instance,  is  seen  on  a  closer  view  to  be  fuller  of 
illogical  idioms  than  any  other  language ;  its  symmetrical  exactness 
arises  from  dear  combination  and  restriction  of  single  forms  to 
a  single  use.  English,  at  least  in  its  older  form,  abounds  in 
specud  idioms,  and  German  is  still  less  likely  to  be  adduced.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  a  penetrating  insight  into  syntactical  stmctuie  is 
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considered  desirable,  so  long  will  Latin  offer  the  best  field  for  ob- 
taining it  In  gaining  accuracy,  bowever,  classical  Latin  suffered 
a  grievous  loss.  It  became  a  cultivated  as  distinct  from  a  natural 
language.  It  was  at  first  separated  from  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  carefully  preserved  from  all  contamination  by  it. 
Only  a  restricted  number  of  words  were  admitted  into  its  select 
vocabulary.  "We  learn  from  Servius  that  Virgil  was  censured  for 
admitting  avunctdus  into  epic  verse ;  and  Quintilian  says  that 
the  prestige  of  ancient  use  alone  permits  the  appearance  in  litera- 
ture of  words  like  halare^  hinnire,  and  all  imitative  sounds.^ 
Spontaneity,  therefore,  became  impossible,  and  soon  invention  also 
c^sed  ;  and  the  imperial  liters  limit  theii  choice  to  such  woids 
as  had  the  authority  of  classical  usage.  Li  a  certain  sense,  there- 
fore, Latin  was  studied  as  a  dead  language,  while  it  was  still  a 
living  one.  Classical  composition,  even  in  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
must  have  been  a  labour  analagous  to,  though^  of  course,  much 
less  than,  that  of  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  inevitable  that  when  the  repositaries  of  the  literary  idiom  were 
dispersed,  it  should  at  once  fall  into  irrecoverable  disuse;  and 
though  never  properly  a  dead  language,  should  have  remained  as 
it  began,  an  ttrtificially  cultivated  one.^  An  important  claim  on 
our  attention  put  forward  by  Eoman  literature  is  founded  upon 
its  actual  historical  position.  Imitative  it  certainly  is.^  But  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  is  imitative.  All  modem  literature  is  so  too, 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  conscious  effort  after  an  external  standard. 
Home  may  seem  to  be  more  of  a  copyist  than  any  of  her  successors ; 
but  then  they  have  among  other  models  Home  herself  to  follow. 
The  way  in  which  Eoman  taste,  thought,  and  expression  have 
found  their  wuy  into  the  modem  world,  makes  them  peculiarly 
worthy  of  study ;  and  the  deliberate  method  of  undertaking  liter- 
ary composition  practised  by  the  great  writers  and  clearly  trace- 
able in  their  productions,  affords  the  best  possible  study  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  literary  excellence  is  attainable. 
Kules  for  composition  would  be  hard  to  draw  from  Greek  examples, 
and  would  need  a  Greek  critic  to  formulate  them.  But  the  con- 
scious workmanship  of  the  Eomans  shows  us  technical  method  as 
separable  from  the  complex  aesthetic  result,  and  therefore  is  on  ex- 
c^ent  guide  in  the  art 

'  Quint.  I.  5,  72.     The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting. 

'  How  different  has  been  the  lot  of  Greek  !  An  educated  Greek  at  the 
prosent  day  would  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  Xenophon  or 
Menander.  The  language,  though  shaken  by  rude  convulsions,  has  changed 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  shown  that  natural  vitality  that  belongs  to 
a  genuinely  popular  speech. 

^  See  Conington  on  the  Academical  Study  of  Latin.    Post  Works,  i.  206. 
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The  traditional  account  of  the  oiigin  of  literature  at  Eome^ 
accepted  by  the  EomanB  themselves,  is  that  it  was  entirely  due  to 
contact  with  Greece.  Many  scholars,  however,  have  advanced 
the  opinion  that,  at  an  earlier  epc^  Etroria  exercised  an  impor- 
tant iofluence,  and  that  much  of  that  artistic,  philosophical,  and 
literary  impulse,  which  we  conmionly  ascribe  to  Greece,  was  in  its 
elements,  at  least,  really  due  to  her.  Mommsen's  researches  have 
re-established  on  a  firmer  basis  the  superior  claims  of  Greece.  He 
shows  that  Etruscan  civilisation  was  itself  modelled  in  its  best 
features  on  the  Hellenic,  that  it  was  essentially  weak  and  unpro- 
gressive  and,  except  in  religion  (where  it  held  great  sway)  and  in 
the  sphere  of  public  amusements,  unable  permanently  to  impress 
itself  upon  Eome.^  Thus  the  literary  epoch  dates  from  the  con- 
quest of  Magna  Graecia.  After  the  fall  of  Tarentum  the  Eomans 
were  suddenly  familiarised  with  the  chief  products  of  the  Hellenic 
mind ;  and  the  first  Punic  war  which  followed,  unlike  all  previous 
wars,  was  favourable  to  the  effects  of  this  introduction.  For  it 
was  waged  far  from  Eoman  soil,  and  so  relieved  the  people  from 
those  daily  alarms  which  are  fatal  to  the  calm  demanded  by 
study.  Moreover  it  opened  Sicily  to  their  arms,  where,  more 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Greece  itself,  the  treasures  of 
Greek  genius  were  enshrined.  A  systematic  treatment  of  Latin 
literature  cannot  therefore  begin  before  Livius  Andronicus.  The 
preceding  ages,  barren  as  they  were  of  literary  effort,  afford 
little  to  notice  except  the  progress  of  the  language.  To  this  subject 
a  short  essay  has  been  devoted,  as  well  as  to  the  elements  of 
literary  development  which  existed  in  Home  before  the  regular 
literature.  There  are  many  signs  in  tradition  and  early  history  of 
relations  between  Greece  and  Eome;  as  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion, the  various  consultations  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  legends 
of  Pythagoras  and  Kuma,  of  Lake  Eegillus,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Tajquins ;  the  importation  of  a  Greek  alphabet, 
and  of  several  names  famOiar  to  Greek  legend — Ulysses,  PoenuSf 
CatamitiLS,  &c — all  antecedent  to  the  Pyrrhic  war.  But  these  are 
neither  numerous  enough  nor  certain  enough  to  afford  a  sound 
basis  for  generalisation.  They  have  therefore  been  merely 
touched  on  in  the  introductory  essays,  which  simply  aim  at  a 
compendious  registration  of  the  main  points ;  all  fuUer  informa- 
tion belonging  rather  to  the  antiquarian  department  of  history 
and  to  philology  than  to  a  sketch  of  the  written  literature. 
The  divisions  of  the  subject  wiU  be  those  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  language,  and  recently  adopted  by 
Teuffel,  ue. — 

^  See  esp.  B.  H.  Bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  and  xv. 
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1.  The  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  city  (240-80  B.a)y 
from  liyius  to  Sulla. 

2.  The  Golden  Age,  from  Gcero  to  Ovid  (80  ro.-a.d.  14). 

3.  The  period  of  the  Decline,  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Auxelius  (14-180  A.D.). 

These  Periods  are  distinguished  by  ceri»in  strongly  marked 
characteristics.  The  First,  which  comprises  the  history  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  of  the  early  epos  and  satire,  and  the  beginning 
of  prose  composition,  is  marked  by  immaturity  of  art  and 
language,  by  a  vigorous  but  ill-disciplined  imitation  of  Greek 
poetical  models,  and  in  prose  by  a  dry  sententiousness  of  style, 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  clear  and  fluent  strength,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Gracchus  and  Antonius.  This 
was  the  epoch  when  literature  was  popular;  or  at  least  more 
nearly  so  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  saw  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dramatic  art :  in  other  respects  it  merely  introduced  the  forms 
which  were  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
ages.  The  language  did  not  greatly  improve  in  smoothness,  oi 
adaptation  to  express  finished  thought  The  ancients,  indeed^ 
saw  a  difference  between  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  advance  would  be  perceptible  by  us. 
Still  the  labor  limae  unsparingly  employed  by  Teronce,  the  rules 
of  good  writing  laid  down  by  Lucilius,  and  the  labours  of  the 
great  grammarians  and  orators  at  the  close  of  the  period,  pre;  * 
pared  the  language  for  that  rapid  development  whicli  it  at  oncii 
assumed  in  the  masterly  hands  of  Cicero. 

The  Second  Period  represents  the  highest  excellence  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  prose  era  came  first,  and  is  signalised  by  the 
names  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Caesar.  The  celebrated  writers 
wero  now  mostly  men  of  action  and  high  position  in  the  state. 
The  principles  of  the  language  had  become  fixed ;  its  granmiatical 
construction  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  peculiar  genius 
wisely  adapted  to  those  forms  of  composition  in  which  it  was 
naturally  capable  of  excelling.  The  perfection  of  poetry  was  not 
attained  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Two  poets  of  the  highest 
renown  had  indeed  flourished  in  the  republican  period;  but 
though  endowed  with  lofty  genius  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
their  successors  in  sustained  art,  e,g,  the  constructions  of  prose  still 
dominate  unduly  in  the  domain  of  verse,  and  the  intncacies  of 
rhythm  are  not  fully  mastered.  On  the  other  hand,  prose  has,  in 
the  Augustan  age,  lost  somewhat  of  its  breadth  and  vigour. 
Even  the  beaut^ul  style  of  Livy  shows  traces  of  that  intrusion 
of  the  poetic  element  which  made  such  destructive  inroads  into 
the  manner  of  the  later  prose  writers.     In  this  period  the  writers 
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as  a  rule  are  not  public  men,  but  belong  to  what  we  should  call 
the  literary  class.  They  wrote  not  for  the  public  but  for  the 
select  circle  of  educated  men  whose  ranks  were  gradually  narrow- 
ing their  limits  to  the  great  injury  of  literature.  If  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  sections  of  this  period  marks  the  most  strictly 
national  development^  the  answer  must  be — the  Ciceronian ;  for 
while  the  advanoement  of  any  literature  is  more  accurately  tested 
by  its  prose  writers  than  by  its  poets,  this  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  Eomans,  whose  genius  was  essentially  prosaic.  Attention 
now  began  to  be  bestowed  on  physical  science,  and  the  applied 
sciences  also  received  systematic  treatment.  The  rhetorical 
element,  which  had  hitherto  been  overpowered  by  the  oratorical, 
comes  prominently  forward ;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  predominate  to 
a  prejudicial  extent. 

The  Third  Period,  though  of  long  duration,  has  its  chief  char- 
acteristics clearly  defined  from  the  beginning.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  unreality,  arising  from  the  extinction  of  freedom  and 
consequent  loss  of  interest  in  public  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Eomans,  being  made  for  political  activity,  did  not  readily  content 
themselves  with  the  less  exciting  successes  of  literary  life.  The 
applause  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  thunders 
of  the  assembly.  Hence  arose  a  declamatory  tone,  which  strove 
by  frigid  and  almost  hysterical  exaggeration  to  make  up  for  the 
healthy  stimulus  afforded  by  daily  contact  with  affairs.  The  vein 
of  artiiicial  rhetoric,  antithesis,  and  epigram,  which  prevails  from. 
Lucan  to  Fronto,  owes  its  origin  to  this  forced  contentment  with 
an  uncongenial  sphere.  With  the  decay  of  freedom,  taste  sank, 
and  that  so  rapidly  that  Seneca  and  Lucan  transgress  nearly  as 
much  against  its  canons  as  writers  two  generations  later.  The 
flowers  which  had  bloomed  so  delicately  in  the  wreath  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  short-lived  as  fragrant,  scatter  their  sweetness  no 
more  in  the  rank  weed-grown  garden  of  their  successors. 

The  character  of  this  and  of  each  epoch  will  be  dwelt  on  more 
at  length  as  it  comes  before  us  for  special  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  social  or  religious  phenomena  which  influenced  the  modes  of 
thought  or  expression.  The  great  mingling  of  nationalities  in 
Eome  during  the  Empire  necessarily  produced  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  style,  if  not  in  ideas.  Nevertheless,  although  we 
can  trace  the  national  traits  of  a  Lucan  or  a  Martial  underneath 
their  Eoman  culture,  the  fusion  of  separate  elements  in  the  vast 
capital  was  so  complete,  or  her  influence  so  overpowering,  that  the 
general  resemblance  far  outweighs  the  differences,  and  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  common  features  which  signalise  unmistakeably  the 
writers  of  the  Silver  Aga 
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CHAPTER  L 

On  the  Earliest  Eemains  of  the  Latin  Language. 

The  question,  Who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  1  is  one 
that  cannot  certainly  he  answered.  That  some  lower  race,  analo- 
gous to  those  displaced  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ^  by  the 
Celts  and  Teutons,  existed  in  Italy  at  a  remote  period  is  indeed 
highly  probable ;  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  we  find  the  Messapian  and  lapy- 
gian  races  inhabiting  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  ; 
and  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  their  migrations  had  proceeded 
by  land  across  the  Apennines,  we  shall  draw  the  inference  that 
they  had  been  gradually  pushed  by  stronger  immigrants  into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  Thus  we  conclude  with 
Mommsen  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  historical  aborigines 
of  Italy.  They  form  no  part,  however,  of  the  Italian  race.  Weak 
and  easily  acted  upon,  they  soon  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  immigrant  tribes,  and  within  a  few  centuries  they  had  all  but 
disappeared  as  a  separate  nation.  The  Italian  races,  properly 
80  called,  who  possessed  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
Home,  are  referable  to  two  main  groups,  the  Latin  and  the 
UmbriaiL  Of  these,  the  Latin  was  numerically  by  far  the 
smaller,  and  was  at  Ibst  confined  within  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
isolated  range  of  territory.  The  Umbrian  stock,  including  the 
Samnite  or  Oscan,  the  Yolscian  and  the  Marsian,  had  a  more 
extended  area.  At  one  time  it  possessed  the  district  afterwards 
known  as  Etruria,  as  well  as  the  Sabellian  and  Umbrian  territories. 
Of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  this  race,  two  only  are  in 
aome  degree  known  to  us  (chiefly  from  inscriptions)  the  Umbrian 
^  E.g.  Finns,  Lapps,  or  other  Turanian  tribes. 
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and  the  OscazL  These  show  a  close  affinity  with  one  another,  and 
a  decided,  though  more  distant^  relationship  with  the  Latin.  All 
three  belong  to  a  well-marked  division  of  the  Indo-European 
speech,  to  which  the  name  of  Italic  is  given.  Its  nearest  congener 
is  the  Hellenic,  the  next  most  distant  being  the  Celtic  The  Hel- 
lenic and  Italic  may  thus  be  called  sister  languages,  the  Celtic 
standing  in  the  position  of  cousin  to  both,  though,  on  the  whole, 
more  akin  to  the  Italic^ 

The  Etruscan  language  is  still  a  riddle  to  philologists,  and  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  investigated  the  ethnological  position  of  the 
people  that  spoke  it  must  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  few  words 
and  forms  which  have  been  deciphered  lend  support  to  the  other- 
wise more  probable  theory  that  they  were  an  Indo-Germanic  race 
only  remotely  allied  to  the  Italians,  in  respect  .of  whom  they 
maintained  to  quite  a  late  period  many  distinctive  traits.^  But 
though  the  Komans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
customs  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  many  Etruscan  words  into  their 
language,  neither  of  these  causes  influenced  the  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  Romans  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Italian  philology 
and  ethnology  have  been  much  complicated  by  reference  to  the 
Etruscan  element.  It  is  best  to  regard  it,  like  the  lapygian,  as 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  Itjdic  ethnography. 

The  main  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Italic  dialects  as 
a  whole,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Greek,  are  as 
follow : — Firstly,  they  all  retain  the  spirants  S,  J  (pronounced  Y), 
and  V,  e.g,  mby  veeperOy  janitricesy  beside  vtto,  iairipa,  co'aWpcs. 
Again,  the  Italian  u  is  nearer  the  original  sound  than  the  Greek. 
The  Greeks  sounded  v  like  ii,  and  expressed  the  Latin  u  for  the 
most  part  by  ov.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  lost  the  aspirated 
letters  thy  ph,  ch,  which  remain  in  Greek,  and  frequently  omitted 
the  simple  aspirate.  They  lost  also  the  dual  both  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  aU  but  a  few  fragmentary  forms  of  the  middle  verb. 
In  inflexion  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  ablative  (rf),  and,  at  least 
in  Latin,  the  dat.  plur.  in  bus.  They  express  the  passive  by  the 
letter  r,  a  weakened  form  of  the  reflexive,  the  principle  of  which 
is  reproduced  in  more  than  one  of  the  Romance  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  differs  from  the  other  Italian  dialects 
in  numerous  points.  In  pronouns  and  elsewhere  Latin  q  becomes 
jj  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  (pis  ^  quid).     Again,  Oscan  had  two 

>  The  Latin  agrees  with  the  Celtic  in  the  retention  of  the  dat  plur.  in 
lm8  (Celt,  ift),  Rigaih-'regibxis  ;   and  the  pass,  in  r,  Berthar^^Jertur, 

*  Cf.  Plant.  Cnrc.  160,  Lydi  (v.  1,  ludii)  barbari.  So  Few,  TuBci  ac  barbari^ 
Tib.  Gracch.  apud  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  4.  Compare  VirgiVs  Pinguis 
Tyrrhenes, 
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vowels  more  than  Latin  and  was  much  more  conservative  of 
diphthongal  sounds;  it  also  used  double  consonants,  which  old 
Latin  did  not  The  Oscan  and  Umbrian  alphabets  were  taken  from 
the  Etruscan,  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  hence  the  former  lacked 
O  Q  X,  and  used  I  or  ::Jz  {san  or  soft  z)  for  z  (zeta  =»  cfe).  They 
possessed  the  spirant  F  which  they  expressed  by  8)  ^^^  ^^^  the 
symbol  ^  to  denote  V  or  W.  They  preserved  the  old  genitive  in 
an  or  ar  (Lat.  ai,  ae)  and  the  locative,  both  which  were  rarely 
found  in  Latin;  also  the  Indo-European  future  in  ao  {didest^ 
hered)  and  the  infin.  in  um  (e.g.  ezum  =  esse). 

The  old  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of 
Cumae,  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  and  consisted  of  twenty-one 
lettera,  ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQESTVX,  to 
which  the  original  added  three  more,  O  or  ©  {th),  ©  (ph),  and  ^ 
(eh).  These  were  retained  in  Latin  as  numerals  though  not  as  letters, 
6  in  the  form  of  C=  100,  ©  or  M  as  1000,  and  ^^  or  L  as  50. 

Of  these  letters  Z  fell  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  its  power 
being  expressed  by  S  {Saguntum  —  ZdicwOoi}  or  SS  (massa^ 
fMia).  Its  rejection  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  G. 
Plutarch  ascribes  this  change  to  Sp.  CarvUius  about  231  B.a,  but 
it  is  found  on  inscriptions  nearly  fifty  years  earlier.  ^  In  many 
words  C  was  written  for  G  down  to  a  late  period,  e.g.  CN.  was 
the  recognised  abbreviation  for  Gnaeus. 

In  Cicero's  time  Z  was  taken  into  use  again  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Y,  and  the  Greek  combinations  TH,  PH,  CH,  chiefly  for 
purposes' of  transliteration.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced 
three  fresh  symbols,  two  of  which  appear  more  or  less  frequently 
on  monuments  of  his  time.  They  are  J  or  1,  the  inverted 
digamma,  intended  to  represent  the  consonantal  Y :  0'  ^^  ^^^~ 
sigma,  to  represent  the  Greek  %  and  h  to  represent  the  Greek 
V  with  the  sound  of  the  French  u  or  German  u.  The  second  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions. 

Other  innovations  were  the  doubling  of  vowels  to  denote  length, 
a  device  employed  by  the  Oscans  and  introduced  at  Bome  by  the 
poet  Accius,  though  Quintilian  ^  implies  that  it  was  known  before 
his  time,  and  the  doubling  of  consonants  which  was  adopted  from 
the  Greek  by  Ennius.  fii  Greek,  however,  such  doubling  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  has  a  philological  justification.^ 

^  It  lib  probable  that  Sp.  Carvilins  merely  popalarised  the  use  of  this 
letter,  ana  perhaps  gave  it  its  place  in  the  alphabet  as  seyenth  letter. 

»  Inst.  Or.  1,  7,  14. 

'  In  Cicero's  time  the  semi-yowel  J  in  the  middle  of  words  was  often 
denoted  by  ii  ;  and  the  long  vowel  i  represented  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
letter  above  and  sometimes  below  the  line. 
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The  pronoTuiciation  of  Latin  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion*  It  seems  clear  that  the  vowels  did  not  differ 
greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  same  as  pronounced  by  the  modem 
Italians.  The  distinction  between  E  and  I,  however,  was  less 
clearly  marked,  at  least  in  the  popular  speech.  Inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  afford  abundant  instances  of  their  confusion.  Menerva 
leber  magester  are  mentioned  by  Qidntilian,^  and  the  employment 
of  ei  for  the  i  of  the  dat^pL  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension 
and  of  nobis  vobUy  and  of  e  and  i  indifferently  for  the  ace.  pL 
of  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  attest  the  similarity  of  sound. 
That  the  spirant  J  was  in  all  cases  pronounced  as  T  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  The  pronunciation  of  Y  is  still  unde- 
tenmned,  though  thero  is  a  great  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  W  sound  having  been  the  original  ona  After  the 
first  century  a.d.  this  semi-vowel  began  to  develop  into  the  labio- 
dental consonant  t;,  the  intermediate  stage  being  a  labial  v,  such, 
as  one  may  often  hear  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  to  ordinary  ears  would  seem  undistingmshable  from  w. 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  other  letters,  except  that 
S,  N,  and  M  became  very  weak  when  final  and  were  often  entirely 
lost.  S  was  rehabilitated  in  the  literary  dialect  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  omission  to  reckon  it  as  aiihrusHcum; 
but  final  M  is  always  elided  before  a  voweL  An  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  final  M  and  ^N*  were  weakened  may  be  found 
in  the  nasalised  pronunciation  of  them  in  modem  French  {main^ 
faim).  The  gutturals  C  and  G  have  by  some  been  supposed  to 
have  had  from  the  first  a  soft  sibilant  sound  before  E  and  I ;  but 
from  the  silence  of  all  the  grammarians  on  the  subject,  from  the 
transcriptions  of  C  in  Greek  by  ic,  not  o-  or  t,  and  from  the 
inscriptions  and  MS8.  of  the  best  ages  not  confusing  CI  with  TI, 
we  conclude  that  at  any  rate  until  200  a.d.  C  and  G  were 
sounded  hard  before  all  vowels.  The  change  operated  quickly 
enough  afterwards,  and  to  a  great  extent  through  the  influence  of 
the  Umbrian  which  had  used  d  or  q  before  E  and  I  for  some  time. . 

In  spelling  much  irregularity  prevailed,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  where  tibere  is  no  sound  etymological  theory  on  which  to 
base  it.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  many  inconsistencies. 
The  case-signs  m,  (2,  are  sometimes  retained,  sometimes  lost.  In 
the  second  Scipionic  epitaph  we  have  oino  {unum)  side  by  side 
with  Lvciom.  In  the  Columna  Eostrata  (260  b.o.)  we  have  c  for 
g,  single  instead  of  double  consonants,  et  for  it  in  omavet,  and  o 
for  u  in  terminations,  all  marks  of  ancient  spelling,  contrasted 

'  1.  4,  7. 
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with  maximosy  maxumos;  navebos,  navebaus ;  praeday  and  other 
inconsistent  or  modem  forms.  Perhaps  a  later  restoration  may 
account  for  these.  In  the  decree  of  Aemilius,  posedisent  and 
poaaidere  are  found.  In  the  Lex  Agraria  we  have  pequnia  and 
pecunia,  in  S.  C.  de  Bcuxkanalibtts,  senatuoa  and  nominus  (gen. 
^g.),  eofisoluerunf  and  eosoleretur,  &c.,  showing  that  even  in 
legal  documents  orthography  was  not  fixed.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
MSS.  of  ancient  authors.  The  oldest  MBS.  of  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil,  are  consistent  in  a  considerable  number  of  forms  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  but  vary  in  a  still  larger  number. 
In  antiquity,  as  at  present,  there  was  a  conflict  between  soimd 
and  etymology.  A  word  was  pronounced  in  one  way;  science 
suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  written  in  another.  This  accounts 
for  such  variations  as  inperium,  imperium  ;  atqttey  adque  ;  exspeeto, 
expecio;  and  the  like  (cases  like  hatidy  haut ;  saxuniy  saxsum; 
are  different).  The  best  writers  could  not  decide  between  these 
conflicting  f oim&  A  still  greater  fluctuation  existed  in  English 
spelling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,^  but  it  has 
since  been  overcome.  Great  writers  sometimes  introduced  spellings 
of  their  own.  Caesar  wrote  Pompeiu  (gen.  sing.)  for  Pompeiiy  after 
the  Oscan  manner.  He  also  brought  the  superlative  simiLs  into  use. 
Augustus,  following  in  his  steps,  paid  great  attention  to  ortho- 
graphy. His  inscriptions  are  a  valuable  source  of  evidence  for 
ascertaining  the  correctest  spelling  of  the  time.  During  and  after 
the  time  of  Claudius  affected  archaisms  crept  in,  and  the  value 
both  of  inscriptions  and  MSS.  is  impaired,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pedantic  endeavour  to  bring  spelling  into  accord  with  archaic 
use  or  etymology,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  debased  and  provincial  forms,  which  find  place  even  in 
authoritative  documents.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
several  principles  of  orthography  have  been  definitely  established, 
especially  with  regard  to  tiie  older  Latin,  which  will  guide  future 
editors.  And  the  labours  of  Eitschl,  Corssen,  and  many  others, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  the  most  important  laws  of  variability 
which  have  affected  the  spelling  of  Latin  words,  so  far  as  the 
variation  has  not  depended  on  mere  caprice.^ 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  chief 
monuments  of  iSie  old  language,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
of  which  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  recent  research.  They 
are  partly  inscriptions  (for  the  oldest  period  exclusively  so),  and 

^  This  sabject  is  well  illttatrated  in  the  introduction  to  Masson*8  ed.  of 
Todd's  Milton. 

'The  reader  shoold  consult  the  introduction  to  Notes  1.  in  Munro's 
Lncretius. 
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partly  public  doctunents,  piesenred  in  tlie  pages  of  antiquarians. 

Much  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  coins,  which,  though  leas 

ancient  than  some  of  the  written  literature,  are  often  more  archaic 

in  their  forms.     The  earliest  pf  the  existing  remains  is  the  song  of 

the  Arval  Brothers,  an  old  rustic  priesthood  {qui  sacra  puhlica 

faciunt  propterea  nt  fruges  ferani  arw^^  dating  from  the  times 

of  the  kings.     This  fra^ent  was  discovered  at  Eome  in  1778,  on. 

a  tablet  containing  the  acts  of  the  sacred  college,   and  was 

supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  Homulus.     The  priesthood  was  a 

highly  honourable  office,  its  members  were  chosen  for  life,  and 

emperors  are  mentioned  among  them.     The  yearly  festival  took 

place  in  May,  when  the  fruits  were  ripe,  and  consisted  in  a  kind 

of  blessing  of  the  first-fruits.     The  minute  and  primitive  ritual 

was  evidently  preserved  from  very  ancient  times,  and  the  hymn, 

though  it  has  suffered  in  transliteration,  is  a  good  specimen  of 

early   Eoman  worship,  the  rubrical  directions  to  the  brethren 

being  inseparably  united  with  the  invocation  to  the  Lares  and  Mars. 

According  to  Mommsen's  division  of  the  Hues,  the  words  are— 

Ends,  Lases,  iuvate,  (fer. 

Neve  lue  rue,  Marmak,  sins  (v.  sees)  incurrerb  in  plbores  .  iptr) 

Satcr  FU,  FERE  Mars.    Limen  sali.    Sta.    Berber.  (^) 

Semunis  alternei  advocapit  conotos  .  (^) 

Ends,  M  arm  or,  iuvato  .  (fer) 

Triumpe  .  {Q,uiwiuiti) 

The  great  difference  between  this  rude  dialect  and  classical  Latin 
is  easily  seen,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  this  and  the  Salian 
hymn  of  Numa  were  all  but  unintelligible  to  those  who  recited 
them.2  The  most  probable  rendering  is  as  follows : — "  Help  us, 
0  Lares  !  and  thou,  Mannar,  suffer  not  plague  and  ruin  to  attack 
our  folk.  Be  satiate,  0  fierce  Mars !  Leap  over  the  threshold. 
Halt  1  Kow  beat  the  ground.  Call  in  alternate  strain  upon  all 
the  heroes.  Help  us,  Marmor.  Bound  high  in  solemn  measure." 
Each  line  was  repeated  thrice,  the  last  word  five  times. 

As  regards  the  separate  words,  enosy  which  should  perhaps  be 
written  e  nos,  contains  tiie  interjectional  e,  which  elsewhere 
coalesces  with  vocatives.*  Lases  is  the  older  form  of  Lares,  Lue 
rue  =  luem  rtteniy  the  last  an  old  word  for  ruinam,  with  the  case- 
ending  lost,  as  frequentiy,  and  the  copula  omitted,  as  in  Patres 
Cotiscripti,  &c  Marmara  Marmor^  or  Mamwr^  is  the  reduplicated 
form  of  Mars^  seen  in  the  Sabine  Mamers.  Sins  is  for  sines,  as 
advocapit  for  advocahitis,^  Fleores  is  an  ancient  form  of  plures^ 
answering  to  the  Greek  TrXcibvas  in  form,  and  to  rov^  iroXXcnSy 
"  the  mass  of  the  people "  in  meaning,     ^u  is  a  shortened  im* 

*  Var.  L.  L.  v.  85.  *  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  86.  •  E.g.  edepol,  ecaatar. 

*  Prob.  aa  old  optative,  afterwuxds  used  as  a  fut. 
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peratiye.^  Berber  is  for  verhere^  imper.  of  the  old  verberOy  is,  as 
triumpe  from  triumpere^trlumphare,  Semunea  from  semD^se" 
homo  "  apart  from  man ")  an  inferior  deity,  as  we  see  from  the 
Sabine  Semo  Sanctis  (  ^  ZHiu  FicUus).  Much  of  this  interpretation 
is  conjectural,  and  other  views  have  been  advanced  with  regard 
to  nearly  every  word,  but  the  above  given  is  the  most  probable. 

The  next  fragment  is  from  the  SaUan  hymn,  quoted  by  Yarro.^ 
It  appears  to  be  incomplete.     The  words  are : 

"  Cozenlodoizeso.  Omnia  vero  adpatula  coemine  iamcnsianes  dno  mis- 
ceruses  dan  ianusve  vet  pos  melios  earn  recum  .  .  .  t"  utd  ^  little  further  on, 
''diTum  jmpta  c&nte,  diyum  deo  supplicaute." 

The  most  probable  transcription  is : 

"  Chorauloedus  ero ;  Omnia  vero  adpatula  coneepere  lanl  ouriones. 
Bonus  creator  es.  Bonus  Janus  vivit,  quo  meliorem  regum  [terra  Saturnia 
yidit  nullum] ;  and  of  the  second,  **  Deorum  impetu  canite,  deorum  deum  sup- 
pliciter  canite." 

Here  we  observe  the  ancient  letter  z  standing  for  s  and  that  for 
r,  also  the  word  cerus  masc.  of  ceres,  connected  with  the  ro.ot 
ereare.  Adpatula  seems  =  dara.  Other  quotations  from  the 
Salian  hymns  occur  in  Festus  and  other  late  writers,  but  they  are 
not  considerable  enough  to  justify  our  dwelling  upon  them.  All  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  Fragments  and  Specimens 
of  early  Latin, 

There  are  several  fragments  of  laws  said  to  belong  to  the  regal 
period,  but  they  have  been  so  modernised  as  to  be  of  but  slight 
value  for  the  purpose  of  philological  illustration.  One  or  two 
primitive  forms,  however,  remain.  In  a  law  of  Eomulus,  we  read 
Si  nurus  . .  .  plorassit .  .  .  sacra  divis  parentum  estod,  where  the 
full  form  of  the  imperative  occurs,  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  language.^  A  somewhat  similar  law,  attributed  to 
Numa,  contains  some  interesting  forms : 

**  Si  parentem  puer  verberit  ast  ole  plorasit,  puer  diyis  parentum 

yerberat  t    ille  plorayerit        diis 
sacer  esto.'* 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  (451,  450  b.c.).  It  is  true  we  do  not  possess 
the  text  in  its  original  form.  The  great  destruction  of  monuments 
by  the  (jauls  probably  extended  to  these  important  witnesses  of 
national  progress.  Livy,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  were  recovered, 
but  it  was  probably  a  copy  that  was  found,  and  not  the  original 

*  Cf.  die.  fer.  •  L.  L.  yii.  26,  27. 

9  Oscan  esltui.  This  is  one  of  several  points  in  which  the  oldest  Latin 
approximates  to  the  other  Italian  dialects,  from  which  it  (penally  became 
more  divergent.    Cf.  paricidas  (Law  of  Numa)  nom.  sing,  with  Osc.  Maras, 
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brass  tables,  since  we  never  bear  of  these  latter  being  subsequently 
exhibited  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Their  style  is  bold  and  often 
obscure,  owing  to  the  omission  of  distinctive  pronouns,  though 
doubtless  this  obscurity  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  we  had  the 
entire  text  Connecting  particles  are  also  frequently  omitted, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  moods  is  less  developed  than  in 
any  extant  Hterary  Latin.  For  instance,  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  all  cases,  permissive  as  well  as  jussive,  Si  noUt  arceram 
ne  stemito,  *'  If  he  does  not  choose,  he  need  not  procure  a  covered 
car."  The  subjunctive  is  never  used  even  in  conditionals,  but 
only  in  final  clause&  Those  which  seem  to  be  subjunctives  are 
either  present  indicatives  {e.g,  escit  vindicit)  or  second  futures  (e.g. 
faxit,  rupdt).  The  ablative  absolute,  so  strongly  charactenstic  of 
classical  Latin,  is  never  found,  or  only  in  one  doubtful  instance^ 
The  word  igitur  occurs  frequently  in  the  sense  of  "  after  that^ 
"in  that  case,"  a  meaning  which  it  has  almost  lost  in  the  literary 
dialect  Some  portion  of  each  Table  is  extant  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  the  first 

"1.  Si  in  ioB  vocat,  ito.   Ni  it,  antestamino  :  igitor  em  capito.    Si  calvitar 

antestetor        poatea  euui  frostratar 

pederove  strait,  manum  endo  iacito 

-     iuiicito 

2.  Rem  ubi  pacnnt  orato.     Ni  pacuut,  in  comitio  ant  in  foto  ante 

pagnnt  (ci  pacisci) 

meridiem  canssam  coiciunto.     Com  peroranto  ambo  praesentea. 

Una 

Post  meridiem  praesenti  litem  addicito.     Si  ambo  praesentes,  Sol  ocoasun 
suprema  tempestas  esto." 

The  difierence  between  these  fragments  and  the  Latin  of  Plautus 
is  really  inconsiderable.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polybius^ 
with  regard  to  a  treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthage  formed  soon 
after  tSie  Eegifugium  (509  rc),  and  therefore  not  much 
anterior  to  the  Decemvirs,  that  the  most  learned  Eomans  could 
scarcely  understand  it  We  should  infer  from  this  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  being  continually  quoted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  public  life,  was  unconsciously  moulded 
into  a  form  intelligible  to  educated  men ;  and  that  this  process 
continued  until  the  time  when  literary  activity  commenced.  After 
that  it  remained  untouched ;  and,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  the 
laws  as  now  preserved  shows  a  st3X)ng  resemblance  to  the  Latin  of 
the  age  of  Livius,  who  introduced  the  written  literature. 

^  PoL  iiL  22.     Polybius  lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Scipio ;  bat 
the  antiqnity  of  this  treaty  has  recently  been  ioipugned. 
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The  next  specimen  will  be  the  Cdumna  Bostratay  or  Column 

of  DuilliuB.     The  original  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate 

his  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  260  B.O.,  hut  that  which 

at  present  exists  is  a  restoration  of  the  time  of  Claudius.     It  has, 

however,  been  somewhat  carelessly  done,  for  several  modernisms 

have  crept  into  the  language.     But  these  are  not  sufficient  to 

disprove  its  claim  to  be  a  true  restoration  of  an  ancient  monument 

To  consider  it  a  forgery  is  to  disregard  entirely  the  judgment  of 

Quintilian,^  who  takes  its  genuineness  for  granted.     It  is  in  places 

imperfect— 

"  Secestanosqae  .  .  .  opsidioned  cxemet,  lecionesqne  Cartaciniensia  oxniiis 
maximoaqne  macistratos  luci  palam  post  dies  novem  castreis  exfociunt, 
magistratus  eflagiunt 

Macelamqae  opidom  vi  pacnandod  cepet.  En  que  eodem  macistratud  bene 
rem  naTebos  marid  consol  primos  ceset,  copiasque  dasesque  navales  primos 

gessit 
ornavet  paravetqae.     Cumque  els  navebons  claseis  Poenicas  omnia,  item 
mazumas  copias  Cartaciniensis,  praeaented  Hanibaled  dictatored  olorom, 

illorom 

inaltod  marid  pacnandod  vicet.  Yiqne  nayis  cepet  cam  socieis  septeresmom 
in  alto  septii-emem 

anam,  qoinqaeresmosque  txiresmosque  naveis  xzz :  merset  xiiL    Auitnn 

mersit 

captom  nomei  <D(D(D  DCC.  arcentom  captom  praeda :  namei  CCCIpoo 
CCCIOOO'  Omne  captom,  aes  CCCIooO  (pl^  vicies  semel).  Primos 
qaoque  navaled  praedad  poplom  donavet  primosqae  Cartaciniensia  incenuos 

ingenuos 
dnxit  in  triampod." 

We  notice  here  C  for  G,  ET  for  IT,  0  for  V  on  the  one  hand : 
on  the  other,  praeda  where  we  should  expect  praida,  besides  the 
inconsistencies  alluded  to  on  p.  13. 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  Scipios  containing  the  epitaphs  was  dis- 
covered in  1780.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  dates  from  280 
B.O.  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Columna  Eostrata,  and  is 
the  earliest  original  Eoman  philological  antiquity  of  assignable 
date  which  we  possess.  But  the  other  epitaphs  on  the  Scipios 
advance  to  a  later  period,  and  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  them 
all  together.     The  earliest  runs  thus : — 

"  Com^lius  Lucius,  |  Scipi6  Barbatua, 
Gnaiv6d  patre  progndtua  |  fcSrtis  vir  aapi^nsque, 
quoiiis  formd  virtu  |  tei  parisuma  fdit,* 
cona^l  cens6r  aidilia  I  quei  fuit  apiid  voa, 
Taurasia  Ciaaiina  {  Samni6  c^pit 
aubigit  omn^  Loucdnam  |  6psidd8que  abdoiicit." 

'  Inst  Or.  i-  7, 12. 

^  Or,  accentuating  difTerently,  "quoins  formd  Tirtutei  |  pariaumd  fdit. 
We  notice  the  strange  quantity  liucius,  whicli  recalls  the  Homeric  ^cpoirAtif. 

B 
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The  next,  the  title  of  which  is  painted  and  the  epitaph  graven, 

lef ers  to  the  son  of  Barbatos.     Like  the  preceding,  it  is  wutten  in 

Satumian  verse : 

"  Hone  ofno  plofram6  oo  |  8^]iti6nt  BomiU 
daon<Sro  6ptam6  fa  i  ise  vinS  yir6ro 
Laciom  Scipi6ne.  |  Ffllds  Barb&ti 
0011861  censor  aidilis  |  hie  fu^t  apdd  tos 
hec  c^plt  Corsica  'Aleri  |  iqrxe  urb^  pugndndod, 
ded^t  T4mpest&tebu8  |  aide  m^retod  y(Ham." 

The  more  archaic  character  of  this  inscription  suggests  the 

explanation  that  the  first  was  originaUy  painted,  and  not  engraven 

tiU  a  later  period,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colunma  Eostrata, 

some  of  its  archaisms  (probably  the  more  unintelligible)  were 

suppressed.     In  ordinary  Latin  it  would  be : 

"  Hunc  unnm  plurimi  oonsentiont  Bomani  (or  RomiB)  bonorom  optimma 
faisse  yiram  virorum,  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filius  (erat)  Barbati,  Consul, 
Censor,  Aedilis  Mc  fuit  apud  vos.  Hie  cepit  Corsicam  Aleriamque  urbem 
pugnando ;  dedit  tempestatibas  aedem  merito  Totam." 

The  third  epitaph  is  on  P.  Com.  Scipio,  probably  son  of  the  great 
Africanus,  and  adopted  father  of  Scipio  Aemilianus : — 

*'  Quel  dpice  insigne  didlis  |  flAminis  sesistei 
mors  p^rfeeit  tua  nt  Assent  |  (5mnid  br^yia 
honds  famd  virtiisqae  |  gl<Sria  dtque  ing^nium: 
quibds  sei  in  16n^  licni  |  s^t  tibi  titier  vita 
faoild  factfs  snperasses  |  gl6ridm  mai6nun. 
qnar^  lub^ns  te  in  cr^miu  i  Scfpi6  r^cipit 
terrd,  PubU,  prognatum  |  Fiibli6  Cornell." 

The  last  which  will  be  quoted  here  is  that  of  L.  Com.  Scipio, 

of  uncertain  date : 

**  Magnd  sapidntid  mnl  |  tdsqne  virtdtes 
Aetdte  qu6m  p^a  |  pdssid^t  hoc  sdzsnm, 
qnoiei  yitd  de^ddt  |  n6n  lion<5s  hon6re. 
Is  hie  sitiis,  qui  niin^aam  |  victus  dst  virtdtei. 
Ann6s  enatiis  vigmti  |  is  Ditefst  manddtns, 
ne  quamitfs  honore  |  quel  minus  sit  manddtua.'* 

These  Ikst  two  are  written  in  clear,  intelligible  Latin,  the  former 
showing  in  addition  a  genuine  literary  inspiration-  Nevertheless, 
the  student  will  perceive  many  signs  of  antiquity  in  the  omission 
of  the  case-ending  m,  in  the  spellings  gedstei,  quom  ( =  cum.  prep.) 
in  the  old  long  quantities  omnia  famd  facile  and  the  unique 
guair(x£i8.  There  are  no  less  than  five  other  inscriptions  in  the 
Mausoleum,  one  of  which  concludes  with  four  elegiac  lines,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  cited  with  justice  among  the  memorials  of  the 
old  language. 

The  Senahts  Constdtum  de  BacchanalihvM^  or,  as  some  scholars 
prefer  to  call  it,  Epittola  Corutdum  ad  Teuranoa  (186  B.a),  found 
at  Terra  di  Teriolo,  in  Calabria,  in  1640,  is  quite  in  its  original 
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state.  It  k  easily  intelligible,  and  except  in  orthogtapfay,  scaioely 
diffeiB  from  classical  Latin.  We  subjoin  it  entire,  as  it  Ib  a  veiy 
complete  and  important  specimen  of  tiie  language,  and  with  it  we 
shall  cloee  our  list : — 

''I.  Q.  MarcioB  L.  f.  Sj^)  PoBtaraius  L.  f .  cos  senatom  oonBoluenmtii.  Oct- 
2.  ob.  apad  aedem  |  Lmelonal  Sc.  arf.  M.  Claadi(iui)  M.  f. 

Bellotiae    Soribendo  adfdenmt 

L.  Valeri(u8)  P.  f.  Q.  Miinici(ufl)  C.  f.— 

5.  De  BacanalibuB  qnei  foideratei  |  esent  tta  exdeicendum  c«nmiere. 
4.  KdquiB  eerum  Bacanal  habuiBe  Yelet  Sei  qa«8  |  eaent  qnei 

yellet  Si     qui 

flibci  deiosrant  neceeiis  eee  Bacaaal  habeie,  eeis  Qtei 
f .  ad  pT(a6toi6m)  urbaaum  |  Romam  ▼enirent  deque  eeis  rebus, 

6.  nbei  eomm  verba  audita  esent,  utei  senatus  |  nostar  deoemeret,  dum  ne 

minus  Senatorbus  C  adesent,    quom  ea 

adessent 

7.  res  cosoleretur  |  Bacas  yir  nequis  adiese  relet  ceiyis  Roma- 

8.  BUS  neve  nnxninus  Latini  nere  sodnm  |  quisquam,  nisei 
pr^aetorem)  urbanum  adiesent,  isque  de  senatnoe  senteatiad* 

adiissent 

9.  dum  ne  |  minus  Senatoribns  G  adesent,  quom  e«  res  cosoleretur,  ioosiset. 

Censuere.  | 

10.  Sacerdoe  nequis  vir  eset.    Magister  neque  vir  neque  mullet 

11.  quisquam  eset  |  Neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  comoinem     ha^ 

communem 

12.  buise  velet,  neve  magistratum  |  neve  pro  magistratud,  neque 

13.  virum  neque  mulierem  quiquam  fecise  velet.  |  Keve  posthao  inter  sed 

coniourase 

14.  neve  comvovlBe  neve  conspondise  |  neve  compromesise  velet,  neve  quis- 

15.  quam  Mem  inter  sed  dedise  velet  |  Sacia  in  oquoltod  ne  quisquam 

OCCttltO 

16.  fecise  velet,  neve  in  popliood  neve  in  |  preivatod  neve  ezstrad  urbem 

17.  sacra  quisquam  fecise  velet, — ^nisei  |  pr(aetorem)  urbanum  adieset  isque 

18.  de  senatuos  sententdad,  dum  ne  minus  |  senatoribus  C  adesent,    uom  ea 

res  cosoleretur,  iousiset.    Censuere. 

19.  Homines  pious  Y  oinvorsei  virei  atque  mulieres  sacra  ne  quisquam  | 

universi 

20.  fecise  velet,  neve  inter  ibei  virei  pious  duobus  mulieribus  pious  tri- 

21.  bus  I  aiiuise  velent,  nisei  de  pr(aetoris)  urbani  senatuoeque  sententiad, 

22.  utei  soprad  |  soriptum  est 

28.  Haice  utei  in  coventionid  exdeicatis  ne  minus  trinum  |  noundinum ; 

contione 

24.  senatuosque  sententiam  utei  scientes  esetis— eorum  |  sententia  ita  fuit : 

25.  Sei  ques  esent,  quel  arvorsum  ead  fecisent,  quam  suprad  |  scriptum 

adversum  ea 

26.  est,  eeis  rem  capntalem  fadendam  censuere*-«tque  utei  |  boce  in 

27.  tabolam  ahenam  inceideretis,  ita  senatus  aiquom  censuit ;  |  uteique  earn 

aequum 
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28.  figier  ionbeatis  ubei  fadlnmed  gnoscier  potifiit;— at^ne  |  ntei  ea  Ba- 

29.  canalia,  sei  qua  sunt,  ezstrad  quam  sei  quid  ibei  sacri  est  |  ita  ntei 

suprad  scn^tnm  est,  in  diebns  z .  quibus  vobis  tabeM  datai 
80.  eront,  |  faciatis  atei  dismota  sient — in  agro  Teurano." 

Tauriano 

We  notice  that  theie  are  in  this  decree  no  doubled  consonants, 
no  ablatives  without  the  final  d  (except  the  two  last  words,  which 
are  probably  by  a  later  hand),  and  few  instances  of  as  or  %  for  the 
older  at,  ei ;  oi  and  ou  stand  as  a  rule  for  06,  u ;  ques,  eeds,  for 
quiy  it.  On  the  other  hand  us  has  taken  the  place  of  os  as  the 
termination  of  Eomanus,  Postumius,  &c,  and  generally  u  is  put 
instead  of  the  older  o.  The  peculiarities  of  Latin  syntax  are  here 
fully  developed,  and  the  language  has  become  what  we  call 
classicaL  At  this  point  literature  commences,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  authors  from  Plautus  onwards  carry  the  history  of  the 
language  to  its  completion;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  of  these  authors  wrote  in  what  was  really  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  most  cases  a  literature  would  be  the  best  criterion  of 
a  laoiguage.  In  Latin  it  is  otherwise.  The  popular  speech  could 
never  have  risen  to  the  complexity  of  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Sallust  This  was  an  artificial  tongue,  based  indeed  on  the 
colloquial  idiom,  but  admitting  many  elements  borrowed  from  the 
Greek.  If  we  compare  the  language  and  syntax  of  Plautus,  who 
was  a  genuine  popular  wiiter,  with  that  of  Cicero  in  his  more 
difficult  orations,  the  difference  will  at  once  be  felt.  And  after 
the  natural  development  of  classical  Latin  was  arrested  (as  it 
already  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  the  interval  between  the 
colloquial  and  literary  dialects  became  more  and  more  wide.  The 
speeches  of  Cicero  could  never  have  been  unintelligible  even  to 
the  lowest  section  of  the  city  crowd,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  people  understood 
at  all  the  artificially  preserved  dialect  to  which  literature  still 
adhered.  Unfortunately  our  materials  for  tracing  the  gradual 
decHne  of  the  spoken  language  are  scanty.  The  researches  of 
Mommsen,  Bitschl,  and  others,  have  added  considerably  to  their 
number.  And  from  these  we  see  tluit  the  old  language  of  the 
early  inscriptions  was  subjected  to  a  twofold  process  of  growth. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  expanded  into  the  literary  dialect  under  the 
hands  of  the  Graecising  aristocracy;  on  the  other,  it  ran  its  course 
as  a  popular  idiom,  litfle  affected  by  the  higher  culture  for  several 
centuries  until,  after  the  decay  of  classical  Latin,  it  reappears  in 
the  fifth  century,  strikingly  reminding  us  in  many  points  of  the 
eariiest  infancy  of  the  language.  The  lingv/i  pleheia,  vulgaris,  or 
rustica,  corrupted  by  the  Gothic  invasions,  and  by  the  native 
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languages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  it  only  partially 
supplanted,  became  eventually  distinguished  from  the  Lingua 
Latina  (which  was  at  length  cultivated,  even  by  the  learned, 
only  in  writing,)  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Romano,  It  accord- 
ingly differed  in  different  countries.  The  purest  specimens  of  the 
old  Lingua  Eomana  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  In  these  dialects 
many  of  the  most  ancient  formations  were  preserved,  which, 
repudiated  by  the  classical  Latin,  have  reappeared  in  the  Eomance 
languages,  bearing  testimony  to  the  inherent  vitality  of  native 
idiom,  even  when  left  to  work  out  its  own  development  unaided 
by  liteiatura 


APPENDIX. 

Examplea  of  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  fifth  and  following 

cemturies?" 


"Hie  requieadt  in  pace  domna 

domina 


L  An  epitaph  of  the  fifth  century. 

omlne       mip.    me  posaerit  .  Ana- 
hominem  super 

tema  'abeas   da  trecenti  decern  et 
habeas  de    trec^ntia 

octo      patriarche      qui  ^   chanones 
patriarchis  canonea 


Bontuaqnix  ann. 
quaevizit 


etDomo 
Domino 


Menna    qnizitannoa    .  .  .    Eabeat 
qui  visit  annoe         Habeat 


espofluemnt   et  da    a  ca      *Xpi 
exposuerunt  sanctia  Cnriati 

qnatuor  Eugvangelia" 
Eyangenia 


anatema     a  Juda  si  quia  altemm 
anathema 

2.  An  instrument  written  in  Spain  under  the  government  of 
the  Moors  in  the  year  742,  a  fra^ent  of  which  is  taken  from 
LanzL  The  whole  is  given  by  P.  Du  Mesnil  in  his  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 


'*  Non  faciant   suae  nussas  nisi 
portia  cerratis :  sin  peiter 

aeratis  (minus)  pendant 

decern  pesantes  aigenti.   Monasterie 
nummos  Monasteriae 

quae  sunt  in  eo  mando  .  .  .  faciunt 

faciant 


Saiacenis  bona  aoolhenaa  sine  vexa- 
vectigalia? 

tione   neque   forcia:    vendant   sine 
vi 

pecho   tali  pacto  quod  non  vadant 
tributo 

foras  de  nostras  terras." 
nostria  terria 


^  From  Thompson's  Essay  on  the  Sources  and  Formation  of  the  LaHn 
Zangftage  ;  Hist,  of  Bowam,  LUeraiwre;  Enq/dopcBdia  Metropolitaiia. 
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3.  The  f QQorwing  is  the  oath  of  lealtj  taken  hj  Lewis,  King  of 
Gennany,  in  842  a.d. 


'*  Fn>  Deo  amnr  et  pro  ChristiBii 
Dei  amore  Ghiistiano 

poble    et  nostro  coman     salvament 
popnlo      nostra  commniii  salute 

diBt        di    enavant      in  quant 
de  iste  die  in  postenun   qaantam 

Dis  saver  etpodir  me  dnnat:  si 
Deoa  scire     posse      donet :  sic  (me) 

salyerat  eo  cist  meon  fradre  Earlo 
senret     ei  isti  meo    fratri   Carolo 

et  in    adjadha    et  in  cadhnna 

adjumento  qualicnnqne 

cosa        si      cum  om        per 

caossa     sic     quomodo     homo    per 


dreit  son  ftadra  sslvar 

rectum   (ssjnre)  suo  fratri   salvare 

distino :  quid  il   mi       altre 
destino :  qaodiIlemihiezaltera(paite) 

si     fazet;   et  abludher         nul 
sic  fi&ciet ;       ab  Lothario  nullum 

plaid         nunquam  prendrai,   qui 
consilium  unquam    accipiam,  quod 

meon   vol  dst   meon   fradre 

mea     Toluntate    isti    meo     fratri 

Earlo   in  damuo     sit" 
Carolo       damnum 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ozr  THB  Beginnings  of  Eoman  Ltteratubb. 

MoMMSBN  has  tmly  lemarked  that  the  ddminatiiig  point  o 
Eoman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  literature. 
Had  the  Eoman  people  continued  to  move  in  the  same  lines  as 
they  did  hefoie  coming  in  contact  with  the  works  of  Greek 
genius,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  long  remained  without 
A  literature.  Or  if  they  had  wrought  one  out  for  themselves,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  has 
come  down  to  ua  As  it  is,  Eoman  literature  forms  a  feature  in 
human  history  quite  without  a  parallel  We  see  a  nation  rich  in 
patriotic  feeling,  in  heroes  legendary  and  historical,  advancing 
step  by  step  to  the  fullest  solution  then  known  to  the  world  of 
the  great  problems  of  law  and  government,  and  finally  rising  by 
its  virtues  to  the  proud  position  of  mistress  of  the  nations,  which 
yet  had  never  found  nor,  apparently,  even  wanted,  any  intellectual 
expression  of  its  life  and  growth,  whether  in  the  poet's  inspired 
song  or  in  the  sober  narrative  of  the  historian. 

^e  cause  of  this  striking  deficiency  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  characteristics  of  the  Latin  race.  The  Latin  character,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Greek,  was  eminently  practical '  and 
Tmimaginativ&  It  was  marked  by  good  sense,  not  by  luxuriant 
fancy :  it  was  '^  natum  rebus  agendis.''  The  acute  intellect  of  the 
Eomans,  directing  itself  from  the  first  to  questions  of  war  and 
politics,  obtained  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  legal 
and  political  rights  as,  united  with  an  unwavering  tenacity  of 
purpose,  made  them  able  to  administer  with  profound  intelliirence 
tiieb^  and  heterogeneous  empiie.  £nt  in  the  m^time 
reflective  thought  had  received  no  impulse. 

The  stem  and  somewhat  narrow  training  which  was  the  inheri- 
tanoe  of  the  governing  class  necessarily  confined  their  minds  to 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  Whatever  poetical  capacity  the  Eomans 
may  once  have  had  was  thus  effectually  checked.  Those  aspirar 
tions  after  an  ideal  beauty  which  most  nations  that  have  become 
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great  have  embodied  in  "  immortal  verse  '* — ^if  they  ever  existed 
in  Home — ^faded  away  before  her  greatness  reached  its  meridian, 
only  to  be  rekindled  into  a  shadowy  and  reflected  brightness 
when  Eome  herself  had  begun  to  decay. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  powerfully  influences  literature  as  the 
national  religion.  Poetry,  with  which  in  all  ages  literatxire  begins, 
owes  its  impulse  to  the  creations  of  the  religious  imagination. 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  with  those  Aryan  races  who  have 
been  most  largely  endowed  with  the  poetical  gift  The  religion 
of  the  Eoman  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek  in  having  no  hock- 
ground  of  mythological  Action.  For  him  there  was  no  Olympus 
with  its  half-human  denizens,  no  nymph-haunted  fountain,  no 
deifled  heroes,  no  lore  of  sacred  baid  to  raise  his  thoughts  into  the 
realm  of  the  ideal  His  religion  was  cold  and  f  ormaL  Consisting 
partly  of  minute  and  tedious  ceremonies,  partly  of  transparent 
allegories  whereby  the  abstractions  of  daily  life  were  clothed  with 
the  names  of  gods,  it  possessed  no  power  over  his  inner  being. 
Conceptions  such  as  Sowing  (Satumus),  War  (Bellona),  ^Boundary 
(Terminus),  Faithfulness  (Fides),  much  as  they  might  influence 
the  moral  and  social  feelings,  could  not  be  expanded  into  material 
for  poetical  inventions.  And  these  and  similar  deities  were  the 
objects  of  his  deepest  reverence.  The  few  traces  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  nature-worship,  unrelated  to  one  another,  lost  their 
power  of  producing  mythology.  The  Capitoline  Jupiter  never 
stood  to  the  Komans  in  a  true  personal  relation.  Neither  Mars 
nor  Hercules  (who  were  genuine  Italian  gods)  was  to  Eome  what 
Apollo  was  to  Greece.  Whatever  poetic  sentiment  was  felt 
centred  rather  in  the  city  herself  than  in  the  deities  who  guarded 
her.  Eome  was  the  one  name  that  roused  enthusiasm ;  from  first 
to  last  she  was  the  true  Supreme  Deity,  and  her  material  aggran- 
disement was  the  never-exhausted  theme  of  literary,  as  it  had 
been  the  consistent  goal  of  practical,  effort 

The  primitive  culture  of  Latium,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  is  still  so  little  known,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  existed  elements  out  of  which  a  native  art  and 
literature  might  have  been  matured.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  that  such  elements  did  exist,  though  they 
never  bore  fruit  The  yearly  Eoman  festival  with  its  solemn 
dance,^  the  masquerades  in  the  popular  carnival,^  and  the  primi- 
tive litanies,  afforded  a  basis  for  poetical  growth  almost  identical 
with  that  which  bore  such  rich  fruit  in  Greece.  It  has  been 
lemarked  that  dancing  formed  a  more  important  part  of  these 

^  The  Ludi  Bomani,  ajB  they  were  afterwards  called.  *  Satoia. 
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ceremonies  than  song.  This  must  originally  have  been  the  case  in 
Gieece  also,  as  it  is  still  in  al}  primitive  stages  of  culture.  But 
whereas  in  Greece  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the  body  preceded 
and  led  up  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  pure  art,  iq  Eome  the 
neglect  of  tbe  former  may  have  had  some  influence  in  repressing 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  Bomans  had  the  germ  of  dramatic  art  in  their  yearly 
festivals,  they  had  the  germ  of  the  epos  in  their  lays  upon  distin- 
guished warriors.  But  the  heroic  ballad  never  assumed  the  lofty 
proportions  of  its  sister  in  Greece.  Given  up  to  women  and  boys 
it  abdicated  its  claim  to  widespread  influence,  and  remained  as  it 
had  begun,  strictly  "gentUe."  The  theory  that  in  a  complete 
state  pkce  should  be  found  for  the  thinker  and  the  poet  as  well 
as  for  the  warrior  and  legislator,  was  unknown  to  ancient  Eome. 
Her  whole  development  was  based  on  the  negation  of  this  theory. 
It  was  only  when  she  could  no  longer  enforce  her  own  ideal  that 
she  admitted  under  the  strongest  protest  the  dignity  of  the  intel- 
lectual calling.  This  will  partly  account  for  her  singular  indiffer- 
ence to  historical  study.  With  many  qualifications  for  founding 
a  great  and  original  historical  school,  with  continuous  written 
records  from  an  early  date,  with  that  personal  experience  of  affairs 
without  which  the  highest  form  of  history  cannot  be  written,  the 
Bomans  yet  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  pass  unused,  and 
at  last  accepted  a  false  conception  of  history  from  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  which  irreparably  injured  the  value  of  their  greatest 
historical  monuments.  Had  it  been  customary  for  the  sober- 
minded  men  who  contributed  to  make  Eoman  history  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  to  leave  simple  commentaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  after  generations,  the  result  would  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able valu&  For  that  such  men  were  well  quaUfied  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  facts  is  beyond  doubt  But  the  exclusive 
importance  attached  to  active  life  made  them  indifferent  to  such 
memorials,  and  they  were  content  with  the  barren  and  meagre 
notices  of  the  pontifical  annals  and  the  yearly  registers  of  magis- 
trates in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter. 

These  chronicles  and  registers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hymns, 
laws,^  and  formulas  of  various  kinds  on  the  other,  formed  the  only 
written  literature  existing  in  the  times  before  the  Punic  wars. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  speeches,  such  as  that  of  Ap. 
QaudiuB  CSaecus  (280  Ra)  against  Pyxrhus,  published,  and  it  is 

'  The  early  laws  were  called  ''cannina,*'  a  term  applied  to  any  set  form 
of  woToLs,  liy.  i.  25,  Lex  hommdi  courminia.  The  theory  that  all  laws  were 
in  tiie  BatDinian  rhythm  is  not  by  any  means  probable. 
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probable  that  the  funeral  orations  of  the  great  ^tmilies  weore  trans* 
nutted  either  orally  or  in  writing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
80  as  to  serve  both  as  materials  for  history  cmd  models  of  style. 

Much  importance  has  been  assigned  by  Niebuhr  and  others  to 
the  ballad  literature  that  clustered  round  the  great  names  of 
Eoman  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  body  of  nadonal 
poetry,  the  complete  loss  of  which  is  explained  by  tiLe  success  of 
the  anti-national  school  of  Ennius  which  superseded  it.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  poetry  were  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  old  Eome, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  republic  and  the  struggles  between  the 
orders  were  f aithfuUy  reflected  in  it  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  are  a  brilliant  reconstruction  of  what  he  conceiyed  to  be 
the  spuit  of  this  early  Hteratum  It  was  written,  its  supporters 
contend,  in  the  native  Satumian,  and,  while  strongly  leavened  with 
Greek  ideas,  was  in  no  way  copied  from  Greek  models.  It  was 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  may  still  be  found  embedded  in  the  beautiful  legends  wMch 
adorn  the  earlier  books  of  livy.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be 
formed  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  Kaevius,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  old  baids,  and  bewaUed  at  his  own  death  the  extinction 
of  Eoman  poetry.  Select  lays  were  sung  at  banquets  either  by 
youths  of  noble  blood,  or  by  the  family  bard ;  and  if  we  possessed 
these  lays,  we  should  probably  And  in  them  a  fresher  and  more 
genidne  inspiration  than  in  all  the  literature  which  followed. 

This  hypothesis  of  an  early  Eoman  epos  analogous  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  preserved  in  a  less  coherent  shape,  has  met  with  a  close 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  "  not  proven."  The  scanty  and  obscure  notices  of  the 
early  poetry  by  no  means  warrant  our  drawing  so  wide  an  infer* 
ence  as  the  Niebuhrian  theory  demands.^  AH  they  prove  is  that 
the  Eoman  aristocracy,  like  that  of  all  other  warlike  peoples, 
listened  to  the  praises  of  their  class  recited  by  minstrels  during 
their  banquets  or  festive  assembliea  But  so  far  from  the  minstrel 
being  held  in  honour  as  in  Greece  and  among  the  Scandinavian 
tribes,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  in  bad  repute,  being  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a. vagabond.^    Furthermore,  if  these 

1  The  paasa^^es  on  which  this  theory  was  founded  are  chiefly  the  following : — 
*'  Cic.  BruL  xix.  ntinam  extarent  ilia  carmina,  quae  multis  saeculis  ante  aoam 
aetatem  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  conviyis  de  clarorum  Tiroram  Iaa« 
dibus  in  Originibus  scriptum  reliquit  Cato."  Cf.  Tusc  L  2,  £^  and  iv.  %  s.f. 
Varro,  as  quoted  by  Non,  says:  **  In  conviviis  pueri  modest!  ut  cantarent 
carmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  laudes  erant  maiorum,  et  assa  voce  et  cum  tibi- 
cine."    Horace  alludes  to  the  custom,  Od.  iv.  15,  27,  ^^. 

2  Poeticae  arti  honos  non  erat :  si  qui  in  ea  re  studebat,  aut  sese  ad  oon* 
yivia  adplicabat,  grassator  rocabatur.-^oto  op.  AuL  QeU.  N.A,  zi.  2,  5. 
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bys  Iiad  possessed  any  merits  they  would  hardly  have  sank  into 
such  complete  oblivion  among  a  people  bo  conservative  of  all  that 
was  ancient  In  the  time  of  Horace  Naevins  was  as  well  known  as 
if  he  had  been  a  modem ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  merely  one,  though 
the  most  iUnstrious,  of  a  long  series  of  bards,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  his  predecessors  should  have  been  absolutely  unknown.  Cicero, 
indeed,  regrets  the  loss  of  these  rude  lays ;  but  it  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antiquarian  and  a  patriot  that  he  speaks,  and  not  of  an 
appraiser  of  literary  merit  The  really  imaginaUve  and  poetical 
halo  which  invests  the  early  legends  of  Rome  must  not  be  attributed 
to  individual  genius,  but  partly  to  patriotic  impulse  working  among 
a  people  for  whom  their  city  and  her  faithful  defenders  supplied 
the  one  material  for  thought,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  though  we  know 
not  in  what  degree,  to  early  contact  with  the  legends  and  culture 
of  Greece.  The  epitaphs  of  the  first  two  Scipios  are  a  good  cri* 
terion  of  the  state  of  Hterary  acquirement  at  the  time.  They  are 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  Greek  models,  and  certainly  do  not 
present  a  high  standard  either  of  poetical  thought  or  expression. 

The  fact)  also,  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  native  term  for  a 
poet  is  highly  significant  Foeia,  which  we  find  as  early  as  Nae- 
vius,^  is  Greek ;  and  tfotesy  which  Zeuss  ^  traces  to  a  Celtic  root^ 
meant  originally  ^  sootfisayer,"  not "  poet"^  Only  in  the  Augustan 
poiod  does  it  come  into  prominence  as  the  nobler  term,  denoting 
that  impiration  which  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  forms  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  genius.^  The  names  current  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
librariusj  seriba^  were  of  a  far  lees  complimentary  nature,  and 
referred  merely  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  art^  These  con- 
siderations all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  point  from 
which  to  date  the  beginning  of  Roman  literature  is  that  assigned  by 
Horace,^  viz.  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars.  It  was  then  that  the  Romans  first  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  marvellous  results  of  Greek  culture,  revealed  to  them  by 
the  capture  of  Tarentum  (272  B.G.),  and  still  more  conspicuously 
by  the  annexation  of  Sicily  in  the  war  with  Carthage.  In  Sicily, 
even  more  than  in  Magna  Craecia,  poetry  and  the  arte  had  a  splen- 
did and  enduring  Ufa  The  long  Ime  of  philosophers,  dramatists, 
and  historians  was  hardly  yet  extinct  llieocritus  was  stiU  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  the  new  poetry  of  rustic  life,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  came  to  reside  at  Rome, 

^  In  his  epitaph.  *  Bee  Mommsen  Hist  L  p.  240. 

*  It  it  a  tfltrm  of  oontemvt  in  Snnins,  "  qw»  dim  FmuU  vaieique  tam 

*  Yiig.  Ed.  iz.  84.  •  Fest  p.  83«a,  M. 

*  Ep.  ii  1, 162. 
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and  imported  their  arts  and  cultiyation ;  and  from  tihis  period  tiiid 
history  of  Roman  poetry  assumes  a  regular  and  connected  foim.^ 

Besides  the  scanty  traces  of  written  memorials,  there  were 
various  elements  in  Eoman  civilisation  which  received  a  speedy 
development  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  science  as  soon  as 
Greek  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  rudimentary  dramatic  p^or- 
mances,  public  speaking  in  the  senate  and  forum,  and  the  study 

J  of  jurisprudence. 
/  The  capacity  of  the  Italian  nations  for  the  drama  is  attested  by 
/  the  fact  that  three  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  were  cultivated 
in  Eome,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  semi-dramatic  Fescenmnaey  we 
shall  complete  the  list  of  that  department  of  literature.  This  very 
primitive  type  of  song  took  its  rise  in  Etruria ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  Fescennium,  an  Etrurian  town,  though  others  connect  it  with 
fascinum,  as  if  originally  it  were  an  attempt  to  avert  the  evil 
eye.^  Horace  traces  the  history  of  this  rude  banter  from  its  source 
in  the  harvest  field  to  its  city  developments  of  slander  and  abuse^^ 
which  needed  the  restraint  of  the  law.  Livy,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  Roman  drama,^  aUudes  to  these  verses  as  altogether  un- 
polished, and  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous.  He  agrees  with 
Horace  in  describing  them  as  taking  the  form  of  dialogue  (aUemis), 
but  his  account  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  process  of  time  the 
Fescennines  seem  to  have  modified  both  their  form  and  character. 
From  being  in  alternate  strains,  they  admitted  a  treatment  as  if 
uttered  by  a  single  speaker, — so  at  least  we  should  infer  from  Ma- 
crobius's  notice  of  the  Fescennines  sent  by  Augustus  toPoUio,^  which 
were  either  lines  of  extempore  raillery,  or  short  biting  epigrama, 
like  that  of  Catullus  on  Yatinius,^  owing  their  title  to  the  name 
solely  to  the  pungency  of  their  contents.  In.  a  general  way  they 
were  restricted  to  weddings,  and  we  have  in  the  first  EpUJudamiuni 
of  Catullus,^  and  some  poems  by  Claudian,  highly-refined  specimens 

^  It  has  been  argaed  from  s  passage  in  Livy  (iz.  86),  **Biabeo  audora 
vulgo  turn  Romanos  pueros^  sictU  nunc  Oraecis,  ita  Strugcis  literU  enidiri 
solitoa,*'  that  literature  at  Rome  must  be  dated  from  the  final  oonquest  of 
Etmria  (294  B.O.)  ;  bat  the  Romans  had  ions  before  this  date  been  familiar 
with  Etruscan  literature,  such  as  it  was.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  they  borrowed  anything  except  the  art  of  diyination,  and  similar  stadies. 
Neither  history  nor  dramatic  poetry  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans. 

^  Others,  again,  explain /euetnum  as=^aXA^s,  and  regard  the  songs  as  con- 
nected with  the  worsnip  of  the  reproductive  power  in  nature.  This  seems 
alien  from  the  Italian  system  of  worship,  though  lik^y  enough  to  have 
existed  in  Etruria.  If  it  ever  had  this  character,  it  must  have  lost  it  before 
its  introduction  into  Rome. 

»  Ep.  il  1,  189,  sqq-  *  vn.  2.  •  Macr.  S.  ii  4,  21. 

•CliL  ^Cbd. 
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of  this  class  of  compositioiL  The  Fescennines  owed  their  popolar- 
ity  to  the  light-hearted  temper  of  the  old  Italiaiis,  and  to  a  readi- 
ness at  repartee  which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  present  day  in 
many  parts  of  Italy.  // 

Witii  more  of  the  dramatic  element  than  the  Fescennines,  the 
8aturae  appear  to  have  early  found  a  footing  in  Home,  though 
their  history  is  difficult  to  trace.  We  gather  from  Livy^  that  they 
were  acted  on  the  stage  as  early  as  359  B.a  Before  this  the 
boards  had  been  occupied  by  Etrciscan  dancers,  and  possibly,  though 
not  certainly,  by  improyisets  of  Fescennine  buffooneries ;  but  soon 
after  this  date  Saturae  were  performed  by  one  or  more  actors  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The  actors,  it  appears,  sang  as  lAU 
as  geefticulated,  until  the  time  of  Livius,  who  set  apart  a  singer  for 
the  interludes,  while  he  himself  only  used  his  voice  in  the  dialogue. 
The  unrestrained  and  merry  character  of  the  Saturae  fitted  them  for 
the  after-pieces,  which  broke  up  the  day's  proceedings  {exodium) ; 
but  in  later  times,  when  tragedies  were  performed,  this  position 
was  generally  taken  by  the  A  tdlana  or  the  Afime.  The  name  Satura 
(or  Satira)  is  from  lanx  saturti,  the  medley  or  hodge-podge,  "  quae 
refeiia  yariis  multisque  primitiis  in  sacro  apud  priscos  diis  infere- 
batur."  Mommsen  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  "  masque  of  the 
foil  men  "  (mturt),  enacted  at  a  popular  festival,  while  others  have 
connected  it  with  the  Greek  Satyric  Drama.  In  its  dramatic  form 
it  disappears  early  from  history,  and  assumes  with  Ennius  a  dif- 
ferent character,  which  has  clung  to  it  ever  since.  7^ 

Besides  these  we  have  to  notice  the  Mime  and  the  Atellanae.  ' 
The  former  corresponds  roughly  with  our  farce,  though  the  panto- 
mimic element  is  also  present,  and  in  the  most  recent  period 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Its  true  Latin  name  is  Planipes  (so 
Juvenal  Plampedes  audit  Fahios^)  in  allusion  to  the  actor's 
entering  the  stage  barefoot,  no  doubt  for  the  better  exhibition  of 
his  agiHty.  Mimes  must  have  existed  from  very  remote  times  in 
Italy,  but  they  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  later  days 
of  the  Bepublic,  when  Labeiius  and  Syrus  cultivated  them  with 
marked  success.  We  therefore  defer  noticing  them  until  our 
account  of  that  period. 

There  still  remain  the  fahvlae  Atellanae^  so  called  from  AteUa, 
an  Oscan  town  of  Campania,  and  often  mentioned  as  Osci  Ludi, 
These  were  more  honourable  than  the  other  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  performed  by  the  young  nobles,  wearing  masks,  and 
giving  the  reins  to  their  power  of  improvisation.  Teuffel 
(L  L.  §  9)  considers  the  subjects  to  have  been  "  comic  descrip- 

*  Loc  at.  >  Ju?.  viiL  191. 
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tiom  of  life  in  small  towns,  in  whieli  tbe  chief  pdiBonagee 
gradually  assumed  a  fixed  character/'  In  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  i.e.  before  the  time  of  a  written  literature, 
they  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  free-bom  citizens,  and,  to 
use  livy's  expression,  were  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  pro- 
fessional actors.  But  this  hindered  their  progress,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  centuries  after  their  introduction^  viz.,  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  that  they  received  literary  treatment  They 
adopted  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  and  were  more  or  less 
popular  in  their  character.  More  details  will  be  given  when  we 
examine  them  in  their  complete  form*  All  such  parts  of  these 
early  scenic  entertainments  as  were  not  mere  conversation  or 
ribaldry,  were  probably  composed  in  the  Satumian  metre. 

This  ancient  rhythm,  the  only  one  indigenous  to  Italy,  presents 
some  points  worthy  of  discussion.  The  original  application  of 
the  name  is  not  agreed  upon.  Thompson  says,  ''The  term 
Satumms  seems  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  applicationa  In 
both  of  these,  however,  it  simply  meant  'as  old  as  the  days  of 
Saturn,'  and,  like  the  Greek  'Qyvyiov,  was  a  kind  of  proverbial 
expression  for  something  antiquated.  Hence  (1)  the  rude 
rhythmical  effusions,  which  contained  lihe  early  Boman  story, 
might  be  called  Satumian,  not  with  reference  to  their  metrical 
law,  but  to  their  antiquiiy ;  and  (2)  the  term  SaJlwrnius  was  also 
applied  to  a  definite  measure  on  the  principles  of  Greek  prosody, 
though  rudely  and  loosely  moulded — ^the  measure  employed  by 
Naevius,  which  soon  became  afdiqucded^  when  Ennius  introduced 
the  hexameter — and  which  is  the  metntm  Saturrmtm  recognised 
by  the  granmiarians."^  Whether  this  measure  was  of  Italian 
origin,  as  Kiebuhr  and  Macaulay  think,  or  was  introduced  from 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  it  never  attained  to  anything  Hke  Greek 
strictness  of  metrical  rules.  To  scan  a  line  of  Livius  or  Naevius, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  since 
there  was  not  the  same  constancy  of  usage  with  regard  to  quantity 
as  prevailed  after  Ennius,  and  the  relative  prominence  of  syllables 
was  determined  by  accent,  either  natural  or  metrical  By  natural 
accent  is  meant  the  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice,  which  rests 
on  a  particular  syllable  of  each  word  e,g.  Lucius;  by  metrical 
accent  the  tchis  or  beat  of  the  verse,  which  in  the  Greek  rhythms 
implies  a  long  quantity ,  but  in  the  Satumian  measure  has  nothing 
to  do  with  quantity,  llie  principle  underlying  the  stmcture  of  the 
measure  is  as  follows.     It  is  a  succession  of  trochaic  beats,  six  in 

^  Some  have  imagined  that,  as  ScUv^mia  tellus  is  used  for  Italy,  so 
ScUumius  numervs  may  simply  mean  the  native  or  Italian  rhyliun. 
Bcntley  (£p.  Phal.  xi.)  shows  tinat  it  is  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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in,  preceded  by  a  single  syllablOy  as  ia  tbe  instaace  quoted  by 
Macanlay : 

V 

*'The  I  qne^n  was  fa  her  ehdmber  eating  br6ad  and  luSney.** 

So  in  the  Scipionic  epitaph, 

<' Qui  I  biifl fiiin  16nga Ucnifl^t tibi litier vfta." 

These  are,  doubtless,  the  poiest  form  of  the  measuia  In  these 
theie  is  no  bieak,  but  an  even  continuous  flow  of  trochaic  rhythm. 
But  even  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Satumians  there  is  a  very 
strong  tendency,  to  fonn  a  break  by  making  the  third  trochaic 
beat  dose  a  word,  e,g. 

**  Cor  I  n^^  LvLcivM  ii  Scipi6  BarUtus,*" 

and  this  structure  prevailed,  so  that  in  tlie  fragments  of  Livius 
and  l^aeyius  by  far  the  greater  number  exhibit  it 

When  Greek  patterns  of  versification  were  introduced,  the 
Satumian  rhythm  seems  to  have  received  a  different  explanation. 
It  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
systems.  It  might  be  described  as  an  iambic  hepthemimer 
followed  by  a  trochaic  dimeter  hrachycatalectic.  The  latter 
portion  was  preserved  with  something  like  regularity,  but  the 
former  admitted  many  variations,  ^e  best  example  of  this 
Graecised  metre  is  the  celebrated  line — 

"Dabunt  malum  Metelli  |  Kaevio  poetae." 

If,  however,  we  look  into  the  existing  fragments  of  Naevius 
and  livius,  and  compare  them  with  the  Scipionic  epitaphs,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rhythm ; 
that  whatever  theory  grammarians  might  adopt  to  explain  it,  the 
measure  of  these  poets  is  the  genuine  trochaic  beat^  so  natural  to 
a  prijDiitive  people,^  and  only  so  far  elaborated  as  to  have  in  most 
cases  a  pause  after  the  first  half  of  the  line.  The  idea  that  the 
metre  had  prosodiacal  laws,  which,  nevertheless,  its  greatest 
masters  habitually  violated,^  is  one  that  would  never  have  been 
maintained  had  not  the  desire  to  systematise  all  Latin  prosody  on 

* 

^  The  name  rpoxcuos,  "  the  ranning  metre,"  sufficiently  indicates  its 
applicability  to  early  recitations,  in  which  the  rapidity  of  the  singer's 
movements  was  essential  to  the  desired  effect. 

'  Attilins  Fortunatianns,  IM  Doctr.  Metr.  zx-vi.  Spengel  (quoted  Tenff. 
Bom.  Lit  §  58,  8)  assumes  the  following  laws  of  Satumian  metre: — **  (1)  The 
SatumiAn  line  ia  asynartetic ;  (2)  in  no  line  is  it  possible  to  omit  more  than 
one  thesis,  and  then  only  the  last  but  one,  generally  in  the  second  half  of  the 
line;  (8)  the  caesura  must  never  be  neglected,  and  falls  after  the  fourth 
t?ie8is  or  the  third  arsis  (this  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  universally 
observed);  (4)  hiatus  is  dtdu.  permitted  ;  (5)  the  arsis  may  be  solved,  an^ 
the  thesis  replaced  by  pyrrhics  or  long  syllables. '' 
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a  Greek  basis  prevailed  almost  muyersally.  The  tme  theory  of 
early  Latin  scansion  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  labours 
of  Eitschl  in  regard  to  Plautus.  This  great  scholar  shows  that, 
whereas  after  !E^aniiis  classic  poetry  was  based  on  quantity  alone, 
before  him  accent  had  at  least  as  important  a  place ;  and,  indeed, 
that  in  the  determination  of  quantity,  the  main  results  in  many 
cases  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  accent. 

Accent  (Gr.  Trpoox^ea)  implied  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
accented  syllable  was  on  a  higher  or  lower  note  than  the  rest  of 
the  word.  It  was  therefore  a  musical,  not  a  quantitatiYe  symbol 
The  rules  for  its  position  are  briefly  as  follows.  No  words  but 
monosyllables  or  contracted  forms  have  the  accent  on  the  last; 
dissyllables  are  therefore  always  accented  on  the  first,  and  poly- 
syllables on  the  flrst  or  second,  according  as  the  penultimate  is 
short  or  long,  Liidtts,  cecidi.  At  the  same  time,  old  Latin  was 
burdened  with  a  vast  number  of  suffixes  with  a  long  final  voweL 
The  result  of  the  non-accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  was  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  slur  over  and  so  shorten  these  suffixes.  And 
this  tendency  was  carried  in  later  times  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  quantity  of  all  final  vowels  after  a  short  syUkble  bearing 
the  accent  indifferent.  There  were  therefore  two  opposing  con- 
siderations which  met  the  poet  in  his  capacity  of  verafier.  There 
was  the  desire  to  retain  the  accent  of  every-day  life,  and  so  make 
his  language  easy  and  natural,  and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the 
true  quantity,  and  so  make  it  strictly  correct  Li  the  early  poets 
this  struggle  of  opposing  principles  is  clearly  seen.  Many 
apparent  anomalies  in  versification  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
accent  over-riding  quantity,  and  many  again  to  the  preservation  of 
the  original  quantity  in  spite  of  the  accent  Ennius  harmonised 
with  great  skill  the  claims  of  both,  doing  little  more  violence  to 
the  natural  accent  in  his  elaborate  system  of  quantity  than  was  done 
by  the  Satumian  and  comic  poets  with  their  fluctuating  usage.  ^ 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  Satumian  verses  extant,  let  us 

select  a  few  examples : 

« 

''Gnaiv^d  patr6  progndtos  |  f6rti8  vfr  sapi^nsqne." 

pc^re  or  paired  retains  its  length  by  position,  i,e,  its  metrical 
accent,  against  the  natural  accent  pdtre,  Jn  the  case  of  syllables 
on  which  the  icttts  does  not  fall  the  quantity  and  accent  are 
indifferent  They  are  always  counted  as  short,  two  syllables  may 
stand  instead  of  one — 

per  liquidum  mdre  saddntes  |  d{tem  ydz&rant 


^  The  reader  will  find  this  qaestion  discussed  in  Wagner's  AvXvUaria; 
where  references  are  given  to  the  original  German  authorities. 
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or  the  miaccented  syllable  may  be  altogether  omitted/ as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  line — 

"  ditem  v^xdrant" 
In  a  line  of  Ifaevius — 

"  RimcuB  atqn^  Porpuieas  |  fQif  t^rraJi." 

we  have  in  Pwrpureua  an  instance  of  accent  donunating  over 
quantity.  Bnt  the  first  two  woids,  in  which  the  ietvs  is  at 
variance  with  both  accent  and  quantity,  show  the  loose  character 
of  the  metre.  An  interesting  table  is  given  by  Corssen  proving 
that  the  variance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent  is  greater 
in  the  Satumian  verses  than  in  any  others,  and  in  Plautus  than 
in  subsequent  poets,  and  in  iambics  than  in  trochaics.^  We 
should  infer  from  these  facts  (1)  that  the  trochaic  metre  was  the 
one  most  naturally  suited  to  the  Latin  language;  (2)  that  the 
progress  in  uniting  quantity  and  accent,  which  went  on  in  spite 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  poets,  proves  that  the  early  poets 
did  not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  they  set 
before  them.  To  follow  out  this  subject  into  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  main  point  that  concerns  our  present  purpose 
is,  that  the  great  want  of  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Satumian  verse  ^  shows  the  Eomans  to  have  been  mere  novices  in  '^ 
the  art  of  poetical  composition.  \ 

The  Eomans,  as  a  people,  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  public  * 
speaking.     Their  active  interest  in  political  life,  their  youthful 

^  Dactylic  poetry  is  not  here  included ,  as  its  progress  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  this  metre  we  observe :  (1)  That  when  a  dactyl  or  spondee  ends 
a  word,  the  natural  and  metrical  accents  coincide  ;  e.g. — &nhnia,  siint  mihi, 
prorHmpimt.  Hence  the  fondness  for  such  easy  and  natural  endings  as 
claudHntiMr  Hmina  ndcU,  common  in  all  writers  down  to  Hanilius.  (2)  That 
the  ceesura  is  opposed  to  the  accent,  e.g. — drma  virHmque  odno  \  TroUa\ 
qui.  These  anti-accentual  rhythms  are  continually  found  in  Virgil,  Ovid, 
&c.  from  a  fondness  for  caesura,  where  the  older  writers  have  qui  TroUie,  and 
the  like.  (3)  That  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  any  collision  between  ictus 
and  accent,  e.g. — scilicet  &mnibu8  4st  labor  impenoUndiu  et  dmnes :  inveterdsnit 
el  cUgro  in  corde  scTiescU,  &c.  But  the  rarity  of  such  lines  ap^^r  Lucretius 
shows  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  genius  of  the  Itaigv^fr  '  '  i  corres- 
pondence thus  lost  by  improved  caesura  is  partially  re-^J^  a  by  more 
careful  elision.     Elision  is  used  by  Virgil  to  make  9^  nm  smoothly 

.without  yiolating  the  natural  prdmunciation  of  the^  ;  e.g. — m&natrwm 

harrindwn  inf&nw  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  Aen^"'  Such  simple  means  of 
gaining  this  end  as  the  Lucretian  sive  voMptas  oi^  i?n7nortdli  gHaU,  are  alto- 
gether avoided  by  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  among  the  Dactylic  poets, 
Irom  Ennius  to  Juvenal,  the  balance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent 
remained  unchanged. 

*  Most  of  the  verses  extant  in  this  metre  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's 
Fragmenia  and  Specimens  of  Early  Lcain, 

0 
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traimng  and  the  necessity  of  managing  their  own  affairs  at  an 
age  which  in  most  countries  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with 
boyish  sports,  all  combined  to  make  readiness  of  speech  an  almost 
universal  acquirement.  The  weighty  earnestness  (gravitas)  peculiar 
to  the  national  character  was  nowhere  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  impassioned  and  yet  strictly  practical  discussions 
of  the  senate.  Taught  as  boys  to  follow  at  their  father's  side, 
whether  in  the  forum,  at  the  law  courts,  in  the  senate  at  a  great 
debate,  or  at  home  among  his  agricultural  duties,  they  gEoned  at 
an  early  age  an  insight  into  public  busLuess  and  a  patient  aptitude 
for  work,  combined  with  a  power  of  manly  and  natural  eloquence, 
which  nothing  but  such  daily  familiarity  could  have  bestowed. 
In%the  earlier  centuries  of  Home  the  power  of  speaking  was 
acquired  solely  by  practice^  Eloquence  was  not  reduced  to  the 
rules  of  an  arty  far  less  studied  through  manuals  of  rhetoric 
The  celebrated  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  when,  blind,  aged,  and 
infirm,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  to  the  senate-house,  and  by  his 
burning  words  shamed  the  wavering  fathers  into  an  attitude 
worthy  of  their  country,  was  the  greatest  memorial  of  this  un- 
studied native  eloquence.  When  Greek  letters  were  introduced, 
oratory,  lU*  everything  else,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  them ; 
and  although  it  never,  duriing  the  republican  period,  lost  its 
national  character,  yet  too  much  of  mere  display  was  undoubtedly 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  the  severe  self-restraint  of  the  native 
school  disappeared,  or  was  caricatured  by  antiquarian  imitators. 
The  great  nurse  of  Eoman  eloquence  was  Freedom ;  when  that 
was  losty  eloquence  sank,  and  while  that  existed,  the  mere  lack 
of  technical  dexterity  cannot  have  greatly  abated  from  the  real 
power  of  the  speakers. 

The  subject  which  the  Romans  wrought  out  for  themselves 
with  the  least  assistance  from  Greek  thought,  was  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  they  surpassed  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  nations 
ancient  and  modem.  From  the  early  formulae,  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  which  existed  in  the  regal  period,  until  tiie  publication 
of  the  Decemviral  code,  conservatism  and  progress  went  hand  in 
hand.^  After  that  epoch  elementary  legal  knowledge  began  to 
be  diffused,  though  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  judicial  power  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  code,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  according  to  the  written 
letter,  naturally  encouraged  a  keen  study  of  the  sources  which 

^  A  good  essay  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  FrctgmetUa 
^.  580,  sqq. 
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in  later  tiines  expanded  into  the  splendid  developments  of 
Homan  legal  science.  The  first  institution  of  the  table  of 
legia  actioneSy  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (304  B.a),  must  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  judicial  knowledge  proper. 
The  responsa  prudentium,  at  the  giving  of  which  younger  men 
were  present  as  listeners,  must  have  contributed  to  form  a  legal 
habit  of  thought  among  the  citizens,  and  prepared  a  vast  mass 
of  material  for  the  labours  of  the  philosophic  jurists  of  a  later 
age. 

But  inasmuch  as  neither  speeches  nor  legal  decisions  were  gene- 
rally committed  to  writing,  except  in  the  bare  form  of  registers, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  growth  of  regular  prose  com- 
position. The  rule  that  prose  is  posterior  to  poetry  holds  good  in 
Home,  in  spite  of  the  essentially  prosaic  character  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  abeady  said  that  religious,  legal,  and  other  formulae  were 
arranged  in  rhythmical  fashion,  so  as  be  known  by  the  name  of 
carmina.  And  conformably  to  this  we  see  that  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  history,  who  are  in  point  of  time  the  first  prose  writers 
of  Eome,  did  not  write  in  Latin  at  all,  but  in  Greek.  The  history 
of  Latin  prose  begins  with  Cato.  He  gave  it  that  peculiar 
colouring  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost  Having  now 
completed  our  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  earliest  writers  whose  names  or  works 
have  oome  down  to  ua. 


\ 


CHAPTEE  m. 

The  iNTEODUonoN  op  Grebe  Litbratubi — ^Livius  and 

Nabvius  (240-204  ro.). 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realise  the  effect  produced  on  the  Eomana 
by  their  first  acquaintance  with  Greek  civilisation.  The  debt 
incurred  by  English  theology,  philosophy,  and  music,  to  Germany, 
offers  but  a  faint  parallel.  If  we  add  to  this  our  obligations 
to  Italy  for  painting  and  sculpture,  to  France  for  mathe- 
matical science,  popular  comedy,  and  the  culture  of  the  salon^ 
to  the  Jews  for  finance,  and  to  other  nations  for  those  town 
amusements  which  we  are  so  slow  to  invent  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  still  not  have  exhausted  or  even  adequately  illustrated  the 
multifarious  influences  shed  on  every  department  of  Eoman 
life  by  the  newly  transplanted  genius  of  Hellas.  It  was  not  that 
she  merely  lent  an  impulse  or  gave  a  direction  to  elements  already 
existing.  She  did  this;  but  she  did  far  more.  She  kindled 
into  life  by  her  fruitful  contact  a  literature  in  prose  and  verse 
which  flourished  for  centuries.  She  completely  undennined 
the  general  belief  in  the  state  religion,  substituting  for  it  the 
fair  creations  of  her  finer  fancy,  or  when  she  did  not  substitute, 
blending  the  two  faiths  together  with  sympathetic  skill;  she 
entwined  herself  round  the  earliest  legends  of  Italy,  And  so 
moulded  the  historical  aspirations  of  Eome  that  the  great  patrician 
came  to  pride  himself  on  his  own  ancestral  connection  with  Greece, 
and  the  descent  of  his  founder  from  the  race  whom  Greece  bad 
conquered.  Her  philosophers  ruled  the  speculations,  as  her  artists 
determined  the  sesthetics,  of  all  Soman  amateurs.  Her  physidana 
held  for  centuries  the  exclusive  practice  of  scientific  medicine ; 
while  in  music,  singing,  dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lighter  or 
less  reputable  arts  of  ingratiation,  her  professors  had  no  rivals. 
The  great  field  of  education,  after  the  break  up  of  the  ancient 
gystem,  was  mainly  in  Greek  hands;  while  her  litemture  and 
language  were  so  familiar  to  the  educated  Boman  that  in  hia 
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moments  of  intensest  feeling  it  was  generally  in  some  Greek 
apophthegm  that  he  expressed  the  passion  which  moved  him.^ 

It  would,  therefore,  be  scarcely  too  mnch  to  assert  that  in 
every  field  of  thought  (except  that  of  law,  where  Eome  remained 
strictly  national)  the  Boman  intellect  was  entirely  under  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Greek.  There  are,  of  course,  individual  excep- 
tions. Men  like  Cato,  Varro,  and  in  a  later  age  perhaps  Juvenal, 
could  understand  and  digest  Greek  culture  wifiiout  thereby  losing 
their  peculiarly  Eoman  ways  of  thought;  but  these  patriots  in 
literature,  while  rewarded  with  the  highest  praise,  did  not  exert  a 
proportionate  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  mind.. 
They  remained  like  comets  moving  in  eccentric  orbs  outside  the 
regiQar  and  observed  motion  of  the  celestial  system. 

The  strongly  felt  desire  to  know  something  about  Greek  litera- 
ture must  have  produced  within  a  few  years  a  pioneer  bold  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  if  the  accident  of  a  schoolmaster  needing 
text-books  in  the  vernacular  for  his  scholars  had  not  brought  it 
about.  The  man  who  thus  first  clothed  Greek  poetry  in  a  Latin 
dress,  and  who  was  always  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Eomans 
in  spite  of  his  sorry  performance  of  the  task,  was  Ijvius  An- 
DBONiouB  (285-2041  b.o.),  a  Greek  from  Tarentum,  brought  to  Rome 
275  B.C.,  and  made  the  slave  probably  of  M.  Livius  Salinator. 
Having  received  his  freedom,  he  set  up  a  school,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Satumian  .verse.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  version  survive,  but  they  &re  of  no  merit  either 
from  a  poetical  or  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  being  at  once  bald 
and  incorrect.^  Cicero^  speaks  slightingly  of  his  poems,  as  also 
does  Horace,*  from  boyi^  experience  of  their  contents.  It  is 
carious  that  productions  so  immature  should  have  kept  their 
position  as  text-books  for  near  two  centuries ;  the  fact  shows  how 
conservative  the  Eomans  were  in  such  matters. 

Livius  also  translated  tragedies  from  the  Greek.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  Achilles^  Aegtsthtts,  Ajax^  Andromeda^  Danae,  Equua 
2Vqfanu8,  Tereus,  Hermione,  Ino.  In  this  sphere  also  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  a  commendable  motive,  to  supply  the  popular 
want  of  a  legitimate  drama.  His  first  play  was  represented  in 
240  B.a  He  himself  followed  the  custom,  universal  in  the  early 
period,^  of  acting  in  his  own  dramas.     In  them  he  reproduced 

'  Scipf  0  quoted  Homer  when  he  saw  the  flames  of  Gartbafle  rising.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  profoundly  moved.  And  accordmg  to  one  report 
Caesar's  last  words,  when  ne  saw  Brutus  among  his  assassins,  were  ircu  ah 

^  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in  Wordsworth. 

*  Brut,  xviii.  71,  non  digna  sunt  quae  iterum  legamtur. 

*  Ep.  ii.  1,  69.  *  Liv.  vii.  2. 
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some  of  the  simpler  Greek  metres,  especially  tlie  trochaic ;  and 
Terentianiis  Maurus^  gives  from  the  Ino  specimens  of  a  curious  ex- 
periment in  metre,  viz.  the  substitution  of  an  iambus  for  a  spondee 
in  the  last  foot  of  a  hexameter.  As  memorials  of  the  old  language 
these  fragments  present  some  interest;  words  like  perhitere 
(—perire),  anculabant  (=  hauriehant\  nefrendem  {^infantem)^ 
dusmua  ( =  dumosu8\  disappeared  long  before  the  classical  period. 

His  plodding  industry  and  laudable  aims  obtaiaed  him  the 
respect  of  the  people.  He  was  not  only  selected  by  the  Pontiiices 
to  write  the  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena  (207  b.o.),^  but  was  the 
means  of  acquiriug  for  the  class  of  poets  a  recognised  position  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  state.  His  name  was  handed  down  to 
later  times  as  the  first  awakener  of  literary  effort  at  Eome,  but  he 
hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  body  of  Eoman  authors. 
The  impulse  which  he  had  communicated  rapidly  bore  fruit, 
Dramatic  literature  was  proved  to  be  popular,  and  a  poet  soon 
arose  who  was  fully  capable  of  fixing  its  character  iu  the  lines 
which  its  after  successful  cultivation  mainly  pursued.  Cn.  NABvros, 
(269*^204  KG.)  a  Campanian  of  Latin  extraction  and  probably  not  a 
Eoman  citizen,  had  in  his  early  manhood  fought  in  the  first  Punic 
war.^  At  its  conclusion  he  came  to  Eome  and  applied  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  his  first"  play  as 
early  as  235  B.O.  His  work  mainly  consisted  of  translations  foom 
the  Greek ;  he  essayed  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  his  genius 
inclined  him  to  prefer  the  latter.  Many  of  his  comedies  have 
Latin  names,  Doltis,  FignluSy  Nautae,  &c.  These,  however,  were 
not  togaiae  but  jKUliatae^^  treated  after  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Plautus,  with  Greek  costumes  and  surroundings.  His 
origLDal  contribution  to  the  stage  was  the  Praetexta,  or  national 
historical  drama,  which  thenceforth  established  itself  as  a  legiti- 
mate, though  rarely  practised,  branch  of  dramatic  art  We  have 
the  names  of  two  Praetextae  by  him^  Clastidium  and  Bomidus 
or  Alimonium  Bomul'i  et  BemL 

The  style  of  his  plays  can  only  be  roughly  inferred  from  the 
few  passages  which  time  has  spared  us.  That  it  was  masculine 
and  vigorous  is  clear ;  we  shoidd  expect  also  to  find  from  the 
remarks  of  Horace  as  weU  as  from  lus  great  antiquity,  considerable 

1 19,  36.    The  lines  are— 

"  Etiam  pnrpnreo  soras  indade  cothonio, 
AltiuB  et  revocet  volucres  in  pectore  slntu: 
Pressaque  lam  gravida  crepltent  tibl  terga  ptaaretn; 
Derlge  odorlseqaos  ad  certa  cubUia  cSnea.*' 

In  their  present  form  these  verses  are  obyiously  a  oentnry  and  a  iLalf  at  least 
later  than  Livins. 
»  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  »  GelL.xvii  21,  46.  *  See  page  46. 
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roughness.  Eat  on  referring  to  the  fragments  we  do  not  observe 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  style  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  is 
simple,  natural,  and  in  good  taste.  It  is  certainly  less  laboured 
than  that  of  Ennius,  and  though  it  lacks  the  racy  flarour  of 
Plautus,  shows  no  inferiority  to  his  in  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  language.^  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  justify  the  people 
in  their  admiration  for  him  as  a  genuine  exponent  of  the  strong 
native  humour  of  his  day,  which  the  refined  poets  of  a  later  age 
could  not  appreciate. 

Naevius  did  not  ^nly  occupy  himself  with  writing  plays.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  brought  himself  into  trouble 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  lampooned  some  of  the  leading 
families.  The  MeteUi,  especially,  were  assailed  by  him,  and  it 
was  probably  through  their  resentnient  that  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  solaced  himself  by  composing  two  comedies.^  Plautus, 
who  was  more  cautious,  and  is  by  some  thought  to  have  had  for 
Naevius  some  of  the  jealous]|^^a  rival  craftsman,  alludes  to  this 
imprisonment: — ^  ^K^ 

"  Kam  08  colamnatnm  poetae  esse  indaudlvi  barbaro, 
Quo!  bini  custodes  semper  totis  horis  accubant." 

The  poet,  however,  did  not  learn  wisdom  from  experience.  He 
lampooned  the  great  Scipio  in  some  spirited  verses  still  extant,  and 
doubtless  made  many  others  feel  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule.  But 
the  censorship  of  literary  opinion  was  very  strict  in  Eome,  and 
when  he  again  fell  under  it,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  died  (circ  204  B.C.).  It  was  probably  there  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  which  gives  him  the  chief  interest  for  us,  and  the  loss 
of  which  by  the  hand  of  time  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Debarred 
from  the  stage,  he  turned  to  his  own  military  experience  for  a 
subject,  and  chose  the  first  Punic  war.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  class  of  poetry  known  as  the  "  National  Epic,"  which 
received  its  final  development  in  the  hands  of  YirgiL     The  poem 

^  The  reader  may  like  to  see  oqo  or  two  specimens.  We  give  one  from 
tragedy  (the  Lycurgus) : 

**  Vos  qui  recalls  corporis  cnstodlaa 
Agltatis,  ite  actutum  in  fnuidlferos  locoa, 
Ingenio  arbusta  ubi  nata  sunt,  non  obsita;  ** 

and  one  from  comedy  (the  Tarentilla),  the  description  of  a  coqaette — 

'' Quasi  pfla 
In  choro  Indens  datatlm  dat  se  et  commnnem  facit; 
Alii  adnutat,  alii  adnictat,  allam  amat,  allum  tenet. 
Alibi  maniis  e<«t  occnpata,  alii  percelllt  pedem, 
Analum  alii  dat  spectandmn,  a  labrls  allnro  invocat. 
Alii  cantat,  attamen  alii  sao  dat  digito  literas.** 

*  The  ffariolus  and  Leo.  '  Mil.  Glor.  211. 
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was  written  in  Satumian  verse,  perhaps  from  a  patriotic  motive  ; 
and  was  not  divided  into  books  until  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death,  when  the  grammarian  Lampadio  arranged  it  in  seven  books, 
assigning  two  to  ti^e  mythical  relations  of  Eome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  war.  The  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  vivid,  truthful,  and  free  from  exaggerations  of  languaga 
The  legendary  portion  contained  the  story  of  Aeneas's  visit  to  Oar- 
thage,  which  Virgil  adopted,  besides  borrowing  other  single  inci- 
dents. What  fragments  remain  are  not  very  interesting  and  do 
not  enable  us  to  pronounce  any  judgment.  But  Cicero's  epithet 
"luculenie  scripsit"^  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  highly  appre- 
ciated the  poet's  powers ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  obtained 
in  his  life-time  and  for  centuries  after  his  death,  attests  his  capacity 
of  seizing  the  national  modes  of  thought  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  himself ;  he  held  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  old  Italian 
school  as  opposed  to  the  Graecising  innovators.  His  epitaph  is 
very  characteristic  :^ 

'*  Hortales  immortal es  si  foret  fas  fiere, 
Plerent  Dirae  Camenae  Naeviam  poetam. 
Itaaue  pOHtquamst  Orcino  traditus  thesanro 
Ol^ti  sunt  Komae  loqnier  Latina  lingua." 

1  Brat  19,  76. 

^  If  immortals  might  weep  for  mortals,  the  divine  Camenae  wonld  weep 
for  Kaevins  the  poet ;  thus  it  is  that  now  he  has  been  delivered  into  the 
treasure-house  of  Orcns,  men  have  forgotten  at  Rome  how  to  speak  the 
Latin  tongue* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

B03CAN  OOMBDY — PLAUTUS  TO  TXTRPILIUS  (254-103  B.C.). 

Before  entenng  upon  any  criticism  of  the  comic  authors,  it  will 
be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Eoman  theatre.  Theatrical  structures  at  Eome  resembled  on  the 
whole  those  of  Greece,  from  which  they  were  derived  at  first 
through  the  medium  of  Etruria,^  but  afterwards  directly  from  the 
great  theatres  which  Magna  Graecia  possessed  in  abundance.  Un- 
like the  Greek  theatres,  however,  those  at  Eome  were  of  wood 
not  of  stone,  and  were  mere  tempoi-ary  erections,  taken  down  im- 
mediately after  being  used.  On  scafi'oldings  of  this  kind  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed.  Even  during  the  last 
period  of  the  Republic,  wooden  theatres  were  set  up,  sometimes 
on  a  scale  of  profuse  expenditure  little  consistent  with  their 
duration.^  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  permanent  stone 
theatre,  135  B.O.,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica.' 

The  credit  of  building  the  first  such  edifice  is  due  to  Pompey 
(55  B.C.),  who  caused  it  to  have  accommodation  for  40,000  spec- 
tators. Yitruvius  in  his  fifth  book  explains  the  ground-plan  of 
such  buildings.  They  were  abnost  always  on  the  same  model, 
differing  in  material  and  size.  On  one  occasion  two  whole  theatres 
of  wood,  placed  back  to  back,  were  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and 
so  being  united,  to  form  a  single  amphitheatre.^  In  construction, 
the  Roman  theatre  differed  from  the  Greek  in  reserving  an  arc  not 
exceeding  a  semicircle  for  the  spectators.  The  stage  itseK  was 
large  and  raised  not  more  than  five  feet  But  the  orchestra,  instead 
of  containing  the  chorus,  was  filled  by  senators,  magistrates,  and 

*  See  Livy,  vii.  2. 

^  The  most  celebrated  was  that  erected  by  Scauros  in  his  aedileship  68 
KG.,  an  almost  incredible  description  of  which  is  given  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  xx^cvi 
12.     See  Diet.  Ant.  TfiecUrum,  whence  this  is  taken. 

'  A  temporary  stone  theatre  was  probably  erected  for  the  Apollinarian 
Games,  179  b.c.  If  so,  it  was  soon  pulled  down  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  determination  of  the  Senate  not  to  encourage  dramatic  performances. 

*  Done  by  Curio,  60  B.c. 
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distinguished  guests.^  This  made  it  easier  for  the  Bomans  to  dLv 
'  pense  with  a  chorus  altogether,  which  we  find,  as  a  rule,  they  did 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  or  stood  in  the  great  semicircle  behind 
that  which  formed  the  orchestra.  The  order  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  was  not  fixed  by  law  until  the  later  years  of  tae 
Eepublic,  and  again,  with  additional  safeguards,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.^  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rules  of  pre- 
cedence were  for  the  most  part  voluntarily  observed. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  theatres  there  were  no  tiers 
of  seats  (wAwea),  but  merely  a  semicircle  of  sloping  soil,  banked  up 
for  the  occasion  {caved)  on  which  those  who  had  brought  seats  sat 
down,  while  the  rest  stood  or  reclined  The  stage  itself  is  called 
pvJ'pitum  or  proscaenium,  and  the  decorated  background  scaericu 
Women  and  children  were  allowed  to  be  present  from  the  earliest 
period  ;  slaves  were  not,®  though  it  is  probable  that  many  came 
by  the  permission  of  their  masters.  The  position  of  poets  and 
actors  was  anything  but  reputable.  The  manager  of  the  company 
was  generally  at  best  a  freedman ;  and  the  remuneration  given  by 
the  Aediles,  if  the  piece  was  successful,  was  very  small ;  if  it 
failed,  even  that  was  withheld.  .The  behaviour  of  the  audience  was 
certainly  none  of  the  best.  Accustomed  at  aU  times  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  the  Romans  were  always  impa- 
tient of  mere  dialogue.  Thus  Terence  tells  us  that  contemporary 
poets  resorted  to  various  devices  to  produce  some  novel  spectacle, 
and  he  feels  it  necessary  to  explain  why  he  himself  furnishes  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fair  criticism  could  hardly  be  expected  from  so  motley 
an  assembly ;  hence  Terence  begs  the  people  in  each  case  to  listen 
carefully  to  his  pliiy  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  if  they  disapprove, 
to  hiss  it  off  the  stage.  ^  In  the  times  of  Plautus  and  Ennius  the 
spectators  were  probably  more  discriminating ;  but  the  steady 
depravation  of  the  spectacles  furnished  for  their  amusement  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  brutalise  them  with  fearful  rapidity,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  a  wild-beast  fight  or  a 
gladiatorial  show. 

At  first,  however,  comedy  was  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  for  one  tragic  poet  whose  name  has  reached  us  there 
are  at  least  five  comedians.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  culti- 
vated in  this  early  period,  comedy,  which,  according  to  QuintiHan^ 
was  the  least  successful,  has  been  much  the  most  fortunate.  For 
whereas  we  have  to  form  our  opinion  of  Roman  tragedy  chiefly 

^  Primus  suhaeUiorum  ordo,  *  Otho's  Law,  68  B.a 

3  See  Mommsen,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xv.  ^  See  prol.  to  Andrla. 

^  Quint  z.  I,  Comoedia  inaxime  clmtdicamus. 
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from  the  testiinony  of  ancient  anthois,  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
Eoman  comedy  from  the  ample  remains  of  its  two  greatest  masters. 
The  plays  of  Plautns  are  the  most  important  for  this  purpose. 
Independently  of  their  greater  talent,  they  give  a  truer  picture  of 
Eoman  manners,  and  reflect  more  accurately  the  popular  taste  and 
level  of  culture.  It  is  from  them,  therefore,  that  any  general  re- 
marks on  Eoman  comedy  would  naturally  be  illustrated. 

Comedy,  being  based  on  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  real 
life,  lends  itself  more  easily  than  tragedy  to  a  change  of  form* 
Hence,  while  tragic  art  after  once  passing  its  prime  slowly  but 
steadily  declines,  comedy  seems  endued  with  greater  vitality,  and 
when  politics  and  religion  are  closed  to  it,  readily  contents  itself 
"with  die  less  ambitious  sphere  of  manners.  Thus,  at  Athens, 
Menander  raised  the  new  comedy  to  a  celebrity  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  old ;  while  the  form  of  art  which  he  created  has  retained 
its  place  in  modem  literature  as  perhaps  the  most  enduring  which 
the  drama  has  assumed.  In  Eome  there  was  far  too  little  liberty 
of  speech  for  the  Aristophanic  comedy  to  be  possible.  Outspoken 
attacks  in  public  on  the,  leading  statesmen  did  not  accord  with 
the  senatorial  idea  of  government  Hence  such  poets  as  possessed 
a  comic  vein  were  driven  to  the  only  style  which  could  be  culti- 
vated with  impunity,  viz.  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander.  But 
a  difficulty  met  them  at  the  outset  The  broad  allusions  and 
rough  fun  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more  intelligible  to  a  Eoman 
public  than  the  refined  criticism  and  quiet  satire  of  Menander, 
even  supposing  the  poet  able  to  reproduce  these.  The  author  who 
aspired  to  please  the  public  had  this  problem  before  him, — while 
taking  the  Middle  and  ISTew  Comedy  of  Athens  for  his  model,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  coarser  requirements  of  Eoman  tdste  and  the 
national  rather  than  cosmopolitan  feeling  of  a  Eoman  audience, 
without  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  the  government  by  im- 
prudent political  allusions. 

It  was  the  success  with  which  Plautus  fulfilled  these  conditions 
that  makes  bim  pre-eminently  the  comic  poet  of  Eome ;  and  which, 
though  purists  affected  to  depreciate  him,^  excited  the  admiration 
of  such  men  as  Cicero,^  Yarro,  and  Sisenna,  and  secured  the  unin- 
terrupted representation  of  his  plays  until  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Empire. 

The  life  of  Plautus,  which  extended  from  254  to  184  b.o. 
pieeents  little  of  interest     His  name  used  to  be  written  M. 

1  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 170. 

**  At  TeskrI  prMTl  FUntlnos  eC  mnoerofl  et 

LtQdiiTere  aalea :  nlmlnin  pocienter  utrumqiie 

Ne  dlcam  ttulU  mlnUI.'' 
'BeOff.  i29,  104. 
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Aocms,  but  is  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ambrosian  MS. 
changed  to  T.  Macciub  Plautus.  He  was  by  birth  an  Umbrian 
from  Sassina,  of  free  parents,  but  poor.  We  are  told  by  Grellius^ 
that  he  made  a  small  fortune  by  stage  decorating,  but  lost  it 
by  rash  investment ;  he  was  then  reduced  to  labouring  for  some 
years  in  a  com  mill,  but  having  employed  his  spare  time  in  writing, 
he  established  a  sufficient  reputation  to  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  his  art  He  did  not,  however,  form  a 
high  conception  of  his  responsibility.  The  drudgery  of  manual 
labour  and  the  hardships  under  which  he  had  begun  his  literary 
career  were  unfavourable  to  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  an  enthusi- 
astic nature.  So  long  as  the  spectators  applauded  he  was  satisfied. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer ;  130  plays  are  attributed  to  him,  but  their 
genuineness  was  the  subject  of  discussion  from  a  very  early  period. 
Varro  finally  decided  in  favour  of  only  21,  to  which  he  added  19 
more  as  probably  genuine,  the  rest  he  pronounced  uncertain.  We 
may  join  him  in  regarding  it  as  very  probable  that  the  plays  falsely 
attributed  to  Plautus  were  productions  of  his  own  and  the  next 
generation,  which  for  business  reasons  the  managers  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  title  of  "  Plautine."  Or,  perhaps,  Plautus  may  have  given 
a  few  touches  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  name  to  the  plays  of  his 
less  celebrated  contemporaries,  much  as  the  great  Italian  painters 
used  the  services  of  their  pupils  to  multiply  their  own  works. 

Of  the  20  plays  that  we  possess  (the  entire  Varronian  list,  ex- 
cept the  Vidularta,  which  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages)  all  have  the 
same  general  character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amphitruo. 
This  is  more  of  a  burlesque  than  a  comedy,  and  is  full  of  humour. 
It  is  founded  on  the  well-worn  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  MoliSre  and  Dryden.  Its  source  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  probably  from  Archippus,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy  (416 
B.O.).    Its  form  suggests  rather  a  development  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

The  remaining  plays  are  based  on  real  life ;  the  real  life  that 
is  pourtrayed  by  Menander,  and  by  no  means  yet  established  in 
Eome,  though  soon  to  take  root  there  with  far  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences— the  life  of  imbecile  fathers  made  only  to  be  duped, 
and  spendthrift  sons ;  of  jealous  husbands,  and  dull  wives ;  of 
witty,  cunning,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  slaves ;  of  parasites,  lost 
to  all  self-respect )  of  traffickers  in  vice  of  both  sexes,  sometimes 
cringing,  sometimes  threatening,  but  almost  always  outwitted  by  a 
duplicity  superior  to  their  own ;  of  members  of  the  demi-mondey 
whose  beauty  is  only  equalled  by  their  shameless  venality,  though 
some  of  them  enlist  our  sympathies  by  constancy  in  love,  others  by 
unmerited  sufferings  (which,  however,  always  end  happily) ;  and, 

1  iii.  3,  14. 
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finally,  of  an  array  of  cooks,  go-betweens,  confidantes,  and  nonde- 
scripts, who  will  do  any  thing  for  a  dinner — a  life,  in  short,  that 
suggests  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  once  manly  and ' 
high-minded  Athenians  had  sunk. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  Plautus  did  not  exceed 
his  models  m  licentiousness,  as  he  certainly  fell  below  them  in 
elegance.  The  drama  has  always  been  found  to  exercise  a  decided 
influence  on  public  morals ;  and  at  Eome,  where  there  was  no 
authoritative  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  no  independent  investi- 
gation of  ihe  foundations  of  moral  truth,  a  series  of  brilliant  plays, 
in  which  life  was  regarded  as  at  best  a  dull  affair,  rendered  tolerable 
by  coarse  pleasures,  practical  jokes,  and  gossip,  and  then  only  as 
long  as  the  power  of  enjoyment  lasts,  can  have  had  no  good  effect 
on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  audience.  The  want  of  respect  for 
age,  again,  so  alien  to  old  Eoman  feeling,  was  an  element  imported 
from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  at  aU  times  the  contemplation  of  old  age 
presented  the  gloomiest  associations.  But  it  must  have  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  Roman  traditions  to  represent  the  aged  father  in  any 
but  a  venerable  light ;  and  inimitable  as  Plautus  is  as  a  humourist, 
we  cannot  regard  him  as  one  who  either  elevates  his  own  art,  or  in 
any  way  represents  the  nobler  aispect  of  the  Roman  mind. 

The  conventional  refinement  with  which  Menander  invested  his 
characters,  and  which  was  so  happily  reproduced  by  Terence,  was 
not  attempted  by  Plautus.     His  excellence  lies  rather  in  the  bold 
and  natural  flow  of  his  dialogue,  fuller,  perhaps,  of  spicy  humour    / 
and  broad  fun  than  of  wit,  but  of  humour  and  fun  so  lighthearted  ' 
and  spontaneous  that  the  soberest  reader  is  carried  away  by  it.    In  < 
the  construction  of  his  plots  he  shows  no  great  originality,  though  1 
often  much  ingenuity.     Sometimes  they  are  adopted  without  \ 
change,  as  that  of  the  Trinummtts  from  the  ©lyo-ar/oo?  of  Philemon  ; 
sometimes  they  are  patched  together^  from  two  or  more  Greek 
plays,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  E^ndicus  and  Captivi ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  witty  speeches  of  the  dialogue,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  Persa  and  Curculio. 

The  Menaechmi  and  Trinummus  are  the  best  known  of  his 
plays ;  the  former  would  be  hard  to  parallel  for  effective  humour  : 
the  point  on  which  the  plot  turns,  viz.  the  resemblance  between  ts7o$/^ 
pairs  of  brothers,  which  causes  one  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other, 
and  so  leads  to  many  ludicrous  scenes,  is  fanuliar  to  all  readers  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors.     Of  those  plays  which 

^  This  process  is  called  contamination.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  fond- 
neRS  of  a  Koman  aadiezice  for  plenty  of  action,  and  their  indifference  to  mei« 
dialogue. 
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border  on  the  sentmiental  the  best  is  the  Captim^  which  the  poet 
himself  recommends  to  the  audience  on  the  score  of  its  good  moral 
lesson,  adding  with  truth — 

*'  Huiusmodi  paucas  poetae  reperiont  comoedias 
Ubi  boni  meliores  nant." 

We  are  told^  that  Plautus  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  Pseur 
doluLs,  which  was  also  the  work  of  his  old  age.  The  Epidicus  also 
must  have  been  a  favourite  with  him.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  Bacchides,^  which  shows  that  authors  then  wore  as  much 
distressed  by  the  incapacity  of  the  actors  as  they  are  now. 

**  Non  herus  sed  actor  mihi  cor  odio  sauciat. 
Etiam  Epidicum  quam  ego  fabulum  aeque  ac  me  i^ffiam  amo 
Kallam  aeque  invitus  specto,  si  agit  Pellio." 

The  prologues  prefixed  to  nearly  all  the  plays  are  interesting  from 
their  fidelity  to  the  Greek  custom,  whereas  those  of  Terence  are 
more  personal,  and  so  resemble  the  modem  prologue.  In  the  former 
we  see  the  arch  insinuating  pleasantry  of  Plautus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  spectators,  a  result  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  achieving.  Among 
the  other  plays,  the  Poenulus  possesses  for  the  philologist  this 
special  attraction,  that  it  contains  a  Phoenician  passage,  which, 
though  rather  carelessly  transliterated,  is  the  longest  fragment 
we  possess  of  that  important  Semitic  language.^  All  the  Plautine 
plays  belong  to  the  PaUiatae,  i.e,  those  of  which  the  entire 
surroundings  are  Greek,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  Pallium  or 
Greek  cloak  worn  by  the  actors.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Italian 
towns  a  species  of  comedy  founded  on  Greek  models  but  national 
in  dress,  manners,  and  tone,  known  as  Gomoedia  TogcUa,  of  which 
Titinius  was  the  greatest  master.  The  Amphiir^w  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  class ;  if,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  it  be  assigned  to 
the  old  comedy,  it  will  be  a  Palliaia.  If,  as  others  think,  it  be 
rather  a  specimen  of  the  iXapo-Tpay<j)8ta,*  or  lihtnfhomca  (so  called 
from  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum),  it  would  form  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  another  class,  called  by  the  Greeks  'IroAtic^  Kot/u^toL, 
Horace  speaks  of  Plautus  as  a  follower  of  Epicharmus,  and  his 
plots  were  frequently  taken  from  mythological  subjects.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  plays  of  Plautus,  as  well  as  those  of 
C^ilius,  Trabea,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Luscius  Lavinius,  Terence  and 
Turpilius,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  departed 
from  the  regular  treatment  of  palliatae.^ 

1  Cic.  de  Sen.  60.  ■  ii.  2,  85,  »  Poen.  v.  I. 

*  Plautus  himself  calla  it  Tragico-comoedia. 

B  We  find  in  Donatus  the  term  crepidata,  which  seems  equivalent  to 
peUliaia^  tl)ough  it  probably  was  extended   to  tragedy,  which  jpaUiaia 
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Plautus  is  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  more 
colloquial  forms.  Whatever  he  wishes  to  say  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  expressing  without  the  least  shadow  of  obscurity. 
His  full,  flowing  style,  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  words,  the 
pliancy  which  in  his  skilful  hands  is  given  to  the  comparatively 
rude  instrument  with  which  he  works,  are  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  iuvention  of  new  words,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  combinations,^  he  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare,  and  far 
exceeds  any  other  Latin  author.  But  perhaps  this  faculty  is  not 
so  much  absent  from  subsequent  writers  as  kept  in  check  by  them. 
They  felt  that  Latin  gained  more  by  terse  arrangement  and  exact 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  existing  terms,  than  by  coining  new  ones 
after  the  Greek  manner.  Plautus  represents  a  tendency,  which, 
after  him,  steadily  declines ;  Lucretius  is  more  sparing  of  new 
compounds  than  Ennius,  Virgil  than  Lucretius,  and  after  Yirgil 
the  age  of  creating  them  had  ceased. 

It  must  strike  every  reader  of  Plautus,  as  worthy  of  note,  that 
he  assumes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  Not  only  are  many  (chiefly  commercial)  terms 
directly  imported  from  the  Greek,  as  dica^  tarpessita,  logi, 
sycopkantiay  agaranomtUy  but  a  large  number  of  Greek  adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  used,  which  it  ia  impossible  to  suppose  formed 
part  of  the  general  speech — e.g.  thakusictis,  euscheme,  dulice, 
dapnlis:  Greek  puns  are  introduced,  as,  ^^  opus  est  Chryso 
Chrpscdo"  in  the  Bacchides;  and  in  the  Persa  we  have  the 
following  hybrid  title  of  a  supposed  Persian  grandee,  "  Vanilogtii- 
dm^iu  Virginisvendonides  Nugipolyloquides  Argentiexterehronides 
Tedigmloquides  Nummorumexpalponides  Qfiodsemelarripides  Nun- 
quamjpoateareddides  I '' 

Nevertheless,  Plautus  never  uses  Greek  words  in  the  way  so 
justly  condemned  by  Horace,  viz.  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking 
out  the  proper  Latin  equivalent  He  is  as  free  from  this  bad 
habit  as  Cato  himself:  all  his  Graecisms,  when  not  technical 
terms,  have  some  humourous  point ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  good  example  set  by  him  was  followed  by  all  his  successors 
in  the  comic  drama.  Their  superiority  in  this  respect  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  them  with  the  extant  fragments  of 
LuciHua 

apparently  was  not.  Traheaia,  a  term  mentioned  by  Suet  in  his  Treatise 
de  Chrammat.  seems  =  pruetextaia,  at  all  events  it  n^ers  to  a  play  with  national 
eharacten  of  an  exalted  rank. 

^  P,g,  trahax,  perenniserrus,  contortiplicati,  parcipromns,  prognariter,  and 
a  hundred  others.  In  Pseud,  i.  5  ;  ii.  4,  22,  we  have  x^P'"  roZr^  roi&f  yai 
yitpf  Ked  rovro  89},  and  other  Greek  modes  of  transition.     CfPers.  ii.  1,  79. 
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In  his  metres  he  follows  the  Greek  systems,  but  somewhat 
loosely.  His  iambics  admit  spondees,  &c.  into  all  places  but  the 
last ;  but  some  of  his  plays  show  much  more  care  than  others : 
the  Peraa  and  Stichus  being  the  least  accurate,  the  Menaeckmi 
peculiarly  smooth  and  harmonious.  The  Trochaic  tetrameter  and 
the  Cretic  are  also  favourite  rhythms ;  the  former  is  well  suited 
to  the  Latin  language,  its  beat  being  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  rapid  dialogue  than  that  of  the  Iambic.  His 
metre  is  regulated  partly  by  quantity,  partly  by  accent ;  but  his 
quantities  do  not  vary  as  much  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
irregularities  consist  chiefly  of  neglect  of  the  laws  of  position,  of 
final  long  vowels,  of  inflexional  endings,  and  of  double  letters, 
which  last,  according  to  some  grammarians,  were  not  used  until 
the  time  of  Ennius.  His  Lyric  metres  are  few,  and  very  im- 
perfectly elaborated.  Those  which  he  prefers  are  the  Cretic  and 
Bacchiac,  though  Dactylic  and  Choriambic  systems  are  not  wholly 
imknown.  His  works  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  old 
Latin  words,  idioms,  and  inflexions;  and  now  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  have  been  scientiflcally  studied,  the  true  spelling 
of  these  forms  has  been  re-established,  and  throws  the  greatest 
light  on  many  important  questions  of  philology.^ 

After  Flautus  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  comedy  was 
Statius  Cabcilius  (219-166)  ro.),  a  native  of  Insubria,  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Eome,  and  subsequently  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  manumitted.  He  began  writing  about  200  b. a ,  when  Flautus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  was,  doubtless,  influenced  (as 
indeed  could  not  but  be  the  case)  by  the  prestige  of  so  great  a  master ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  his  own  style,  he  seems  to  have  carried 
out  a  treatment  of  the  originals  much  more  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Terence.  For  while  in  Flautus  some  of  the  oddest  incongruities 
arise  from  the  continual  intrusion  of  Eoman  law-terms  and  other 
everyday  home  associations  into  the  Athenian  agora  or  dtcagteriesy 
in  Terence  this  effective  but  very  inartistic  source  of  humour  is 
altogether  discarded,  and  the  comic  result  gained  solely  by  the 
legitimate  methods  of  incident,  character,  and  dialogua  That 
this  stricter  practice  was  inaugurated  by'Caecilius  is  probable, 
both  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  in  spite  of  his  deficiency  in 
purity  of  Latin  style  by  Cieero,^  and  also  from  the  evident 

'  One  needs  bat  to  mention  fonns  like  danuiU,  mimstreiSf  h^inu,  saeres^ 
pastiifea  dehibere,  &c.  and  oonBtructions  like  gtdcqwim  uH,  istanc  tactia, 
quid  ttUe  tecum?  Nihil  ttiim,  and  coontless  others,  to  understand  the 
primary  importance  of  Plaatos's  works  for  a  historical  stady  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  language. 

«  De  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  1  ;  cL  Att.  vii.  3,  10. 
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admiiation  felt  for  him  by  Terence.  The  prologae  to  the  Heq/ra 
proves  (what  we  might  have  well  supposed)  that  the  earlier  plays 
of  such  a  poet  had  a  severe  struggle  to  achieve  success.^  The 
actor,  Ambivius  Turpio,  a  tried  servant  of  the  public,  maintains 
that  his  own  perseverance  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final 
victory  of  Caecilius ;  and  he  apologises  for  bringing  forward  a 
play  which  had  once  been  rejected,  by  his  former  success  in 
sinular  circumstances.  Horace  implies  that  he  maintained  during 
the  Augustan  age  the  reputation  of  a  dignified  writer.^  Of  the 
thirty-nine  titles  of  his  plays,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  Greek, 
though  a  few  are  Latin,  or  exist  in  both  languages.  Those  of 
Plautus  and  Naevius,  it  will  be  observed,  are  cdmost  entirely 
Latin.  This  practice  of  retaining  the  Greek  title,  indicating,  as 
it  probably  does,  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Greek  style,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  regular  custom.  In  his  later  years 
Caecilius  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
dictator  of  the  Eoman  stage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  story 
given  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Terence.  One  evening,  he  telLs 
us,  as  Caecilius  was  at  dinner,  the  young  poet  called  on  him,  and 
begged  for  his  opinion  on  the  Andria^  whidi  he  had  just  composed. 
Unknown  to  fame  and  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bidden  to  seat 
himself  on  a  bench  and  read  his  work.  Scarcely  had  he  read  a 
few  verses,  when  Caecilius,  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  style, 
invited  his  visitor  to  join  him  at  tistble ;  and  having  listened  to 
the  rest  of  the  play  with  admiration,  at  once  pronounced  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  This  anecdote,  whatever  be  its  pretensions  to 
historical  accuracy,  represents,  at  all  events,  the  conception  enter- 
tained of  Caecihus's  position  and  influence  as  introducer  of 
dramatic  poets  to  the  Eoman  public.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
xmcertain :  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  any  great  age. 

The  judgment  of  Caecilius  on  Terence  was  ratified  by  the 
people.  "When  the  Andria  was  first  presented  at  the  Megsdesian 
games  (166  B.a)  it  was  evident  that  a  new  epoch  had  arisen  in 
Soman  art  The  contempt  displayed  in  it  for  all  popular  methods 
of  acquiring  applause  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  formed 
style  and  mature  view  of  life  apparent  in  the  poet  of  twenty-one 
years. 

It  was  received  with  favour,  and  though  occasional  failures 
afterwards  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet, 

>  **  In  els  'nuu  primuin  Cftedlt  dMiel  novas 
Partim  sam  eamm  ezactna,  partlm  yix  steti. 

•  ••••- 

Pci  fed  nt  speetarentor:  nbi  sant  cognitae 
Piac-ttao  Mont  *'  —Prol.  %  14. 

'  Hor.  £p.  iL  1,  59.     Vincere  Caecilius  gravitaU, 
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the  diamatic  career  of  Terence  may,  nevertheless,  be  pronounced  as 
brilliantly  successful  as  it  was  shortlived.   His  fame  increased  with 
each  succeeding  play,  tiU  at  the  time  of  his  early  death,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and,  in  spite  of  petty  rival- 
ries, enjoying  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Plautus  himself. 
The  elegance  and  purity  of  his-  diction  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  he  was  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  therefore  spoke  an  idiom 
as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  Latin  in  syntax,  arrange- 
ment, and  expression.     He  came  ab  a  boy  to  Eome,  where  he  lived 
as  the  slave  of  the  senator  Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was 
well  educated  and  soon  given  his  freedouL     The  be^t  known  fact 
about  him  is  his  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  who  were  reported  to  have  helped 
hini  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.     This  rumour  the  poet 
touches  on  with  great  sldll,  neitiier  admitting  nor  denying  ite 
truth,  but  handling  it  in  such  a  way  as  reflected  no  discredit  on 
himself  and  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  men  who 
were  his  patrons.^     We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  belief 
strengthened  with  time.     To  us  it  appears  most  improbable  that 
anything  important  was  contributed  by  these  eminent  men.    They 
might  have  given  hints,  and  perhaps  suggested  occasional  expres- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  bring  their  names  forward  seems 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  lines  in  question,  since  the  poet 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  so  doing.      It  has,  however,  been 
supposed  that  Scipio  and  his  friends,  desiring  to  elevate  the 
popular  taste,  really  employed  Terence  to  effect  this  for  them, 
their  own  position  as  statesmen  preventing  their  coming  forward 
in  person  as  labourers  in  literature ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Terence 
has  a  very  different  object  before  him  from  that  of  Plautus.     The 
latter  cares  only  to  please ;  the  former  is  not  satisfied  unless  be 
instructs.     And  he  is  conscious  that  this  endeavour  gains  hi-m 
undeserved  obloquy.     All  his  prologues  speak  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  dislike ;,  but  he  refuses  to  lower  his 
high  conception  of  his  art     The  people  must  hear  his  plays  with 
attention,  throw  away  their  prejudices,  and  pronounce  impartially 
on  his  merits.^    He  has  such  confidence  in  his  own  view  that  be 
does  not  doubt  of  the  issue.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 

^  Adelph.  prol. : 

*'  Nam  qnod  istl  dlcnnt  maleroU,  homines  ndblles 
Hunc  adiutare,  assidueqae  ana  itcribere; 
Quod  lUi  maledictum  yehamens  existtmant, 
Earn  laudem  hic  dueit  maxlroam :  cam  UUs  placek, 
Qai  Tobis  anireinils  et  popujo  placent: 
Qaorara  opera  In  bello,  In  otlo,  In  negotio 
Sao  qolsqiw  tempore  osaa  est  sine  saperbla.*' 

•  See  prol.  to  Andria, 
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if  his  contempoiarieB  refuse  to  appreciate  liiin,  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  do  so.  This  confidence  was  fully  justified.  Not  only  his 
friends  but  the  public  amply  lecognised  his  genius ;  and  if  men 
like  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Caesar,  do  not  grant  him  the  highest 
.  creatiye  power,  they  at  least  speak  with  admiration  of  his  culti- 
vated taste.  The  criticism  of  Cicero  is  as  discriminatiog  as  it  is 
friendly :  ^ 

"  Tu  qnoque,  qni  solus  lecto  sermone,  Terenti, 
Conversom  ezpressamque  Latina  voce  Menandnim 
In  medio  popmi  sedatis  vocibus  effers ; 
Quidqnid  come  loquens  atqne  omnia  dnlcia  dicens.*' 

Caesar,  in  a  better  known  epigram,^  is  somewhat  less  compli- 
mentary, but  calls  him  pari  aermonis  ainator  ('^  a  weU  of  English 
undefiled").  Varro  praises  his  commencement  of  the  Andria 
above  its  original  in  Menander;  and  if  this  indicates  national 
partisanship,  it  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  poet's  posthumous 
fame. 

The  modem  character  of  Terence,  as  contrasted  with  Flautus,  is 
less  apparent  in  his  language  than  in  his  sentiments.  His  Latin 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Plautus,  though  he  makes 
immeasurably  fewer  experiments  with  language.  He  never  re- 
sorts to  strange  words,  uncouth  compounds,  puns,  or  Graecisms  for 
producing  effect  \  ^  his  diction  is  smooth  and  chaste,  and  even  in- 
delicate subjects  are  aUuded  to  without  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties ;  indeed  it  is  at  first  surprising  that  with  so  few  appeals 
to  i^e  humourous  instinct  and  so  little  witty  dialogue,  Terence's 
comic  style  should  have  received  from  the  first  such  high  commenda- 
tion. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  higher  spirits  at  Eome  were  beginning  to  comprehend  the  drift 
of  Greek  culture,  its  subtle  mastery  over  the  passions,  its  humani- 
tarian character,  its  subversive  influence.  The  protest  against 
traditional  exclusiveness  begun  by  the  great  Scipio,  and  power- 
fully enforced  by  Ennius,  was  continued  in  a  less  heroic  but  not 
less  efiective  manner  by  the  younger  Scipio  and  his  friends 
Lucilius  and  Terence.  All  the  plays  of  Terence  are  written  with 
a  purpose;  and  the  purpose  is  the  same  which  animated  the 
'politiciad  leaders  of  free  thought  To  base  conduct  upon  reason 
lather  than  tradition,  and  paternal  authority  upon  kindness  rather 
than  fear ;  ^  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt  to  coerce  youth  into  the 
narrow  path  of  age ;  to  grapple  with  life  as  a  whole  by  making 

'  Suet.  Vit  Ter. 
Ttt  qnoque  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menander,  poneris,  &o. — Ih, 

•  Possibly  the  following  may  be  exceptions : — ^Andr.  218;  Kant  218,  356; 
re.  548.    SeeTeuffel. 

*  fiee  the  first  scene  of  the  AdelphM, 
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the  beert  of  each  difficulty  when  it  arises ;  to  live  in  comfort  by 
means  of  mutual  concession  and  not  to  plague  ouiselyes  with 
unnecessary  troubles :  such  are  some  of  the  principles  indicated  in 
those  plays  of  Menander  which  Terence  so  skilfully  adapted,  and 
whose  lessons  he  set  before  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  people. 
The  elucidation  of  these  principles  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
the  corresponding  interchange  of  thought  naturally  awaJs:ened  in 
the  dialogue  and  expressed  with  studied  moderation,^  form  the 
charm  of  the  Terentian  drama.      In  the  bolder  elements  of 
dramatic  excellence  it  must  be  pronouned  doficient     There  is  not 
Menander's  many-sided  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  the  racy 
drollery  of  Plautus,  nor  the  rich  humour  of  Moliere,  nor  the 
sparkling  wit  of  Sheridan, — aU  is  toned  down  with  a  severe  self- 
restraint,  creditable  to  the  poet's  sense  of  propriety,  but  injurious 
to  comic  effect     His  characters  also  lack  variety,  though  power- 
fully conceived.     They  are  easily  classified ;  indeed,  Terence  him- 
seK  summarises  them  in  his  prologue  to  the  Eunucktis^^  and  as  a 
rule  is  true  to  the  distinctions  there  laid  down.     Another  defect 
is  the  great  similarity  of  names.     There  is  a  Chremes  in  four 
plays  who  stands  for  an  old  man  in  three,  for  a  youth  in  one ; 
while  the  names  SostratOj  Sophrona,  BacchiSy  Avtipho^  Hegio^ 
Phaedna,  DamtSy  and  DromOy  all  occur  in  more  than  one  piece. 
Thus  we  lose  that  close  association  of  a  name  with  a  character, 
which  is  a  most  important  aid  towards  lively  and  definite  recol- 
lection.     The  characters  become  not  so  much  individuals  as 
impersonations  of  social  or  domestic  relationships,  though  drawn, 
it  is  true,  with  a  life-like  touch.     This  defect,  which  is  shared  to  a 
great  extent  by  Plautus,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imitative  nature 
of  Latin  comedy.      Menander's  characters  were  analysed  and 
classified  by  the  critics,  and  the  translator  felt  bound  to  keep  to 
the  main  outlines  of  his  model.     It  is  said  that  Terence  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  delineation  of  Greek  life,  but  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  started  on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  to  acquaint  himself  at 
first  hand  with  the  manners  he  depicted.^    This  we  can  well 
believe,  for  even  among  Eoman  poets  Terence  is  conspicuous  for 
his  striking  realism.     His  scenes  are  fictitious,  it  is  true,  and  his 
conversation  is  classical  and  refined,  but  both  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  real  life.     There  is,  at  least,  nothing  either  ideal  or 
imaginative  about  them.     The  remark  of  Horace^  that  "Pom- 
ponius  would  have  to  listen  to  rebukes  like  those  of  Demea  if  his 

^  Merpt^f,  the  quality  bo  much  admired  by  the  Greek  critics,  in  wh: 
Horace  may  be  compared  with  Terence.     G£  AuL  OelL  vi.  (or  vii.)  14»  6 
»  1.  87,  «w.  »  Suet  Vit  Ter.       \ 

^  l^t.  1,  4,  53,  referring  to  the  scene  in  the  AddphM.  \ 
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father  were  living ;  that  if  you  broke  up  the  elegant  rhythmical 
hmgnage  you  would  find  only  what  every  angry  parent  would 
say  under  the  same  circumstances,"  is  perfectly  just,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  Terence^— one  which  has  made 
him,  like  Horace,  a  favourite  with  experienced  men  of  the  world. 

Terence  as  a  rule  does  ]iot  base  his  play  upon  a  single  Greek 
original,  but  levies  contributions  £rom  two  or  more,  and  exercises 
his  talent  in  harmonising  the  different  elements.  This  process  is 
known  as  eaniaminaiwn  ;  a  word  that  first  occurs  in  the  prologue 
to  the  AndriOf  and  indicates  an  important  and  useful  pjinciple  in 
imitative  dramatic  literature.  The  ground  for  this  innovation  ia 
given  by  W.  Wagner  as  the  need  felt  by  a  Soman  audience  for 
a  quick  succession  of  action,  and  their  impatience  of  those  subtle 
di^ogues  which  the  Greeks  had  so  much  admired,  and  which  in 
most  Greek  plays  occupy  a  somewhat  disproportionate  lengtL  The 
dramas  in  which  "  contamination  "  is  most  successfully  used  are» 
the  EunuehuSj  Andria,  and  Addphoe  ;  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  two  models  are  by  different  authoifl^  viz. 
the  'AdcA^l  of  Menander  and  the  Svrairo^nTcncorrcs  of  Diphilus. 
So  far  as  the  metre  and  languc^  went^  Terence  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Greek  much  more  closely  than  Plautus,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  smaller  inventive  power.  QuintiMan,  in 
commending  him,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  trimeter  iambic  rhythm.  To  us  this  criticism  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Did  the  Eomans  require  a  more  forcible  style  when  the 
long  iambic  or  the  trochaic  was  employed  ?  or  is  it  the  weakness 
of  his  metrical  treatment  that  Quintilian  complains  of  t  Certainly 
the  trochaics  of  Terence  are  less  clearly  marked  in  their  rhythm 
than  those  of  Ennius  or  Plautua 

Terence  makes  no  aUusion  by  name  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;^ 
but  a  line  in  the  Andria^  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
Caeciliu%  and  to  indicate  his  friendly  feeling,  somewhat  as  Virgil 
indicates  his  admiration  for  Ennius  in  the  opening-  of  the  thud 
Georgic'  And  the  ** vettu  poeta"  (Lusciua  Lavinius)  or  '* quidam 
malevoli"  are  alluded  to  in  all  the  prologues  as  trying  to  injure  his 
fame.    His  first  play  was  produced  in  the  year  that  Caecilius  died, 

^  Except  in  the  prologues  to  the  Sun,  and  Heeyru. 

*  805,  **ut  qydmua  "  aiwnt^  *^gua7ido  tU  volumus  ntm  lieeL"  The  line  ot 
CaeciliuB  is  ''  Vivas  %U  poBgia  quando  rum  quia  tU  velis,'* 

*  Oeoig.  iiL  9. 

**  TentandA  tU  eit  qna  me  oaoqne  poMlm 
Toll  era  humo  frietor^tu  etrtmi  volitai'^  per  ora.** 

He  ezpreflses  his  aspiration  after  immoitality  in  the  same  terms  that  Eouins 
had  employed. 
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166  &o. ;  the  Hecyra  next  year ;  the  Hauton  Timorumenos  in  163 ; 
the  Eunuchus  and  Phormio  in  161 ;  the  Adelphoe  in  160  j  and  in 
the  following  year  the  poet  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while 
sailing  round  tiie  coast  of  Greece.     The  maturity  of  mind  shown 
by  so  young  a  man  is  very  remarkable.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  belonged  to  a  race  whose  faculties  developed  earlier  than 
among  the  Eomans,  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  more  than  one  aspect  of  life,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  societ^^  of  the  greatest  in  Eome,  who  reflected  prof  oimdly  on 
social  and  political  questions.     His  influence,  though  imperfectly 
exercised  in  his  lifetrme,  increased  after  Ids  death,  not  so  much 
through  the  representation  as  the  reading  of  his  plays.     His 
language  became  one  of  the  chief  standards  of  classical  latin,  and 
is«  regarded  by  Mr  Munro  as  standing  on  the  very  highest  level 
— ^&e  same  as  that  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Lucretius.     His  moral 
character  was  assailed  soon  after  his  deat^  by  Porcius  Licioius^. 
but  probably  without  good  grounds.     More  might  be  said  against 
the  morality  of  his  plays — ^the  morality  of  accommodation,  as  it  is 
called  by  Mommsen.     There  is  no  strong  grasp  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, but  decency  and  propriety  should  be  respected ;  if  an  error 
has  been  committed,  the  best  way  is,  if  possible,  to  And  out  that 
it  was  no  error  after  aU,  or  at  least  to  treat  it  as  such.     In  no  point 
does  ancient  comedy  stand  furtlier  apart  from  modem  ideas  than 
in  its  view  of  married  life ;  the  wife  is  invariably  the  dull  legal 
partner,  love  for  whom  is  hardly  thought  of,  while  the  sentiment 
of  love  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name)  is  reserved  for  the 
Bacchis  and  Thais,  who,  in  the  most  popular  plays  turn  out  to  be 
Attic  citizens,  and  so  are  finally  united  to  the  fortunate  lover. 

But  defective  and  erroneous  as  these  views  are,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Terence  tries  to  make  vice  attractive.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  distinctly  says  that  it  is  useful  to  know  things  as  they 
really  are  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  choose  the  good  and 
reject  the  eviL^  Moreover,  his  lover  is  never  a  mere  profligate, 
but  proves  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  the  victim  of  lus  wrong- 
doing by  his  readiness  and  anxiety  in  all  cases  to  become  her 
husband. 

Terouce  has  suggested  many  modem  subjects.  The  Eumtchus 
is  reflected  in  the  Bellamira  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Le  Muet 
of  Brueys ;  the  Addphi  in  MoliWs  Ecole  dea  Maris  and  Baron's 
JUEcole  dea  Pirea  ;  and  the  Phormio  in  MoliWs  Les  Fourheries 
de  Scapin. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  just  notice  the  names  of  Luscioa 

m 

^  Eon.  Y.  It. 
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Layinius,^  tlie  older  rival  and  detractor  of  Terence ;  Atiuus,  whose 
style  is  characterised  by  Cicero^  as  extremely  harsh ;  Trabra,  who, 
like  Atilius,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caecilius,  and  Liginius  Imbrex, 
who  belonged  to  the  older  generation ;  Turpilius,  Juvbntius,  and 
Valkrius,*  who  lived  to  a  considerably  later  period.  The  former 
died  as  late  as  103  B.O.,  having  thus  quite  outlived  the  productive- 
ness of  the  legitimate  dramatic  art  He  seems  to  have  been 
livelier  and  more  popular  in  his  diction  than  Terence ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  him  remains. 

The  earliest  cultivation  of  the  national  comedy  {togataY  seems 
to  date  from  after  the  death  of  Terence.  Its  first  representative 
is  Timnus,  about  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he 
based  his  plays  on  the  Attic  comedy,  changing,  however,  the  scene 
and  the  costumes.  The  pieces,  according  to  Mommsen,  were  laid 
in  Southern  Latium,  e.g.  Setia,  Ferentinum,  or  Velitrae,  and  de- 
lineated with  peculiar  freshness  the  life  of  these  busy  little  townA. 
The  titles  of  his  comedies  are — Caecus,  Fidlones^  HortenBvue^ 
QuinhtSy  VaruSy  CttminOy  lurisperita,  Prtlia,  PnvignOy  Faaltriay 
SetinOy  Tibidnoy  VeHtemOy  Uluhrana.  rix)m  these  we  should 
infer  that  his  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  satirizing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  other  sex.  As  we  have  before  implied,  this  type  of 
comedy  originally  arose  in  the  country  towns  and  maintained  a 
certain  antagonism  with  the  Graecized  comedy  of  Boma  In  a  few 
years,  however,  we  find  it  established  in  the  city,  under  T. 
QuiNTius  Atta  and  L.  Afraniub.  Of  the  former  little  is  known ;  of 
the  latter  we  know  that  he  was  esteemed  the  chief  poet  of  togataCy 
and  long  retained  his  hold  on  the  public  QuintiUan^  recognises 
his  talent,  but  condemns  the  morality  of  his  plays.  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  wearing  a  gown  which  would  have  fitted  Menander,  but 
this  is  popular  estimation,  not  his  own  judgment.  Nevertheless, 
we  iday  safely  assert  that  the  comedies  of  Afranius  and  Titinius, 
though  often  grossly  indecent,  had  a  thoroughly  rich  vein  of  native 
humour,  whidb  would  have  made  them  very  valuable  indications 
of  the  average  popular  culture  of  their  day. 

'  Or  "  Lanavinns.**  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  inartistic  expedients  to 
which  he  resorted  to  gain  api^laose  should  read  the  prologoes  of  Terence, 
which  are  moet  yalaabTe  materials  for  literary  criticism. 

2  Att.  JOY,  20,  8. 

5  Teuffel  108. 

^  Sometimes  called  Tahenuariay  Diomed  iii.  p.  488,  though,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  this  denoted  a  lower  and  more  provincial  type. 

»  X.  1,  100. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SoKAN  Tbagbdt  (Ennius — ^Aocrua,  239-94  B.a). 

As  the  Italian  talent  for  impromptu  buffoonery  might  perhaps 
have  in  time  created  a  genuine  native  comedy,  so  the  power- 
ful and  earnest  rhetoric  in  which  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
Eoman  always  found  expression,  might  have  assumed  the  tragic 
garb  and  woven  itself  into  happy  and  original  alliance  with  &e 
dramatic  instinct.  But  what  actually  happened  was  different. 
Tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  took  its  subjects  from  the  Greek ;  but 
though  comedy  had  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  popularity,  and 
also  of  a  partially  native  origin,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tragedy  came  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  a  really  national  form  of 
art.  In  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word  Eome  had 
indeed  no  national  drama ;  for  a  drama^  to  be  truly  representative, 
must  be  based  on  the  deepest  chords  of  patriotic  and  even  religious 
feeling.  And  that  golden  age  of  a  people's  history  when  Patriotism 
and  Eeligion  are  still  wedded  together,  seeming  but  varying  reflec- 
tions from  the  mirror  of  national  Hfe^  is  the  most  favourable  of 
all  to  the  birth  of  dramatic  art  In  Greece  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  ever  present — ^rarely,  indeed, 
suggesting,  as  in  the  Per»ae  of  Aeschylus,  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  always  supplying  a  rich  background  of  common  sympathy 
where  poet  and  people  can  feel  and  rejoice  together.  Still  more, 
if  possible,  is  the  religious  spirit  present,  as  the  animating  influ- 
ence which  gives  the  drama  its  interest  and  its  vitality.  The 
great  moral  and  spiritual  questions  which  occupy  the  soul  of  man, 
in  each  play  or  series  of  plays,  try  to  work  out  their  own  solu- 
tion by  the  natural  human  action  of  the  characters,  and  by 
those  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  chorus  to  which  iJie  action 
naturally  gives  rise.  But  with  the  transplanted  tragedy  of 
the  Romans  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  religious 
ideas  which  spoke  straight  to  the  Athenian's  hearty  spoke  only 
to  the  acquired  learning  of  the  Roman.  The  idea  of  man,  himself 
free,  struggling  with  a  destiny  which  he  could  not  comprehend 
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or  avert,  is  foreign  to  the  Eomaa  conception  of  life.  As 
Schlegel  has  observed,  a  truly  Boman  tragic  drama  would  have 
found  an  altogether  different  basis.  The  binding  force  of  "  Eeligio," 
oonstraining  the  individual  to  surrender  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  Supreme  State,  and  realising  itself  in  acts  of  patadotic  self- 
devotion;  such  would  have  been  the  shape  we  should  have 
expected  Eoman  tragedy  to  take,  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this, 
we  should  not  expect  it  in  other  respects  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  strong  appreciation  which,  notwithstanding  its  initial 
defects,  tragedy  did  meet  with  and  retain  for  many  generations, 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  men  who 
introduced  it  Their  position  as  elevators  of  the  popular  taste 
was  not  the  less  real  because  they  themselves  were  men  of 
provincial  birth,  and  only  partially  polished  minds.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  their  modek  and  in  the  freedom  of  treating  them 
they  showed  that  good  sense  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  As  a  rule,  instead  of  trying  to  familiarise  the  people 
with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  poets  who  are  essentially  Athenian, 
they  generally  chose  the  freethinking  tmd  cosmopolitan  Euripides, 
who  was  easily  intelligible,  and  whose  beauties  did  not  seem  so 
entirely  to  defy  imitation.  What  Euripides  was  to  Greek  tragedy 
Menander  was  to  comedy.  Both  denationalised  their  respective 
fields  ot  poetry;  both  thereby  acquired  a  vast  ascendancy  over 
the  Boman  mind,  ready  as  it  was  to  be  taught,  and  only  awaiting 
a  teacher  whose  views  it  could  understand.  Kow  although  Livius 
actually  introduced,  and  Naevius  continued,  the  translation  of 
tiagedies  from  the  Greek,  it  was  Ennius  who  first  rendered  them 
with  a  definitely  conceived  purpose.  This  purpose  was — ^to  raise 
the  aesthetic  sense  of  his  countrymen,  to  set  before  them  examples 
of  heroic  virtue,  and,  above  all,  to  enlighten  their  minds  with 
what  he  considered  rational  views  on  subjects  of  morals  and 
and  religion ;  though,  after  all,  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the 
sceptical  theories  of  Euripides  were  disseminated  and  embraced 
was  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  gain  to  culture  which  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  the  tragedian's  labours.  Mommsen  says  with 
truth  that  the  stage  is  in  its  essence  anti-Boman,  just  as  culture 
itself  is  anti-Boman;  the  one  because  it  consumes  time  and 
interest  on  things  that  interfere  with  the*  serious  business  of  life, 
the  other  because  it  creates  degrees  of  intellectual  position  where 
the  constitution  intended  that  all  should  be  alika  But  amid  the 
▼ast  change  that  came  over  the  Boman  habits  of  thought,  which 
men  like  Cato  saw,  resisted,  and  bewailed,  it  mattered  little 
whether  old  traditions  were  violated.  The  stage  at  once  became 
s  powerful  engine  of  popular  education :  and  it  rested  with  the 
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poet  to  decide  whether  it  ahould  elevate  or  degrada'  Political 
interests,  it  is  true,  were  carefully  guarded.  *  The  police  system, 
with  which  senatorial  narrowness  environed  the  stage  as  it  did 
all  corporations  or  voluntary  societies,  rigidly  repressed  and  made 
penal  anything  like  liberty  of  speech.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
possible  to  inculcate  the  stem  Eoman  virtues  beneath  the  mask  of 
an  Ajaz  or  Ulysses ;  and  Sellar  has  brought  out  with  singular 
clearness  in  his  work  on  the  poets  of  the  Eepublic  the  national 
features  which  are  stamped  on  this  early  tragedy,  making  it  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections  worthy  of  the  great  Bepublic. 

The  oratorical  mould  in  which  all  LEitin  poetry  except  satire 
and  comedy  is  to  a  great  extent  cast,  is  visible  from  the  beginning 
in  tragedy.  Weighty  sentences  follow  one  another  until  the  mond 
effect  is  reached,  or  the  description  fully  turned.  The  rhythm 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  often  trochaic^  than  iambic,  at 
least  than  trimeter  iambic,  for  the  tetrameter  is  more  frequently 
employed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  in  comedy, 
where  such  high-flown  cadences  are  out  of  place,  the  people  liked 
to  hear  them,  measuring  excellence  by  stateliness  of  march  rather 
than  propriety  of  diction.  1  b^' 

The  popular  demand  for  giandiloquence  Ennius  (369-169  &a) 
was  weSl  able  to  satisfy,  for  he  had  a  decided  leaning  to  it  himself, 
and  great  skill  in  attaining  it     Moreover  he  had  a  vivid  power  of 
reproducing  the  original  emotion  of  another.     That  reflected  fer- 
vour which  draws  passion,  not  direct  ^m  nature,  but  from  nature 
as  mirrored  in  a  great  work  of  art,  stamps  Enidus  as  a  genuine 
Eoman  in  talent,  while  it  removes  him  from  the  list  of  creative 
poets.     The  chief  sphere  of  his  influence  was  epic  poetry,  bat  in 
tragedy  he  founded  a  school  which  only  closed  when  the  drama 
itself  was  silenced  by  the  bloody  massacres  of  the  civil  wars. 
Eom  at  Budiae  in  Calabria,  and  so  half  Greek,  half  Oscan,  he 
served  while  a  young  man  in  Sardinia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  Eome  by  CSato* 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  stem  reactionist  thus  intro- 
ducing to  Eome  the  man  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any 
other  in  overthrowing  his  hopes  and  fixing  the  new  culture 
beyond  possibility  of  recaL     When  settled  at  Eome,  Ennius 
gained  a  living  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  plays  for  the 
stage.  He  also  wrote  miscellaneous  poems,  and  among  them  a  pane- 
gyric on  Scipio  which  brought  him  into  favourable  notice.     His 
fame  must  have  been  established  before  ao.  189,  for  in  ttiat 
year  Fulvius  Nobilior  took  him  into  Aetolia  to  celebrate  hia  deed% 

^  (luadraH  venus,    Gell,  ii  29. 
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a  piooeeding  which  Cato  strongly  but  ineffectuaQy  impagnedi  In 
184  B.O.,  the  Eoman  dtizenship  was  confoixed  on  him.  He  allndes 
to  this  with  pride  in  his  annals — 

"  No8  SQJDUB  Romani  qui  fnyimas  ante  Rudini." 

During  the  last  twenty  yeais  of  his  life  his  friendship  with 
Scipio  and  Fulyius  must  have  ensuied  him  lespect  and  sympathy 
as  well  as  freedom  from  distasteful  labour.  But  he  was  never  in 
affluent  circumstances ;  ^  partly  through  his  own  fault,  for  he  was 
a  free  liver,  as  Horace  tells  us^ — 

**  Enniiu  ipse  pater  minqiiam  nisi  potos  ad  anna 
ProBilnit  dicenda ; " 

and  be  himself  alludes  to  his  lazy  habits,  saying  that  he  never 
wrote  poetry  unless  confined  to  the  house  by  gout^  He  died  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the 
ScipioB,  where  a  marble  statue  of  him  stood  between  those  of  P. 
and  L.  Scipio. 

Ennius  is  not  merely  "  the  Father  of  Boman  Poetry ; "  he  held 
also  as  a  man  a  peculiar  and  influential  position,  whidx  we  cannot 
appreciate  without  connecting  him  with  his  patron  and  friend, 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  !N'early  of  an  age,  united  by  common 
tastes  and  a  common  spiritual  enthusiasm,  these  two  distinguished 
men  wrought  together  for  a  common  object  Their  familiarity 
witili  Greek  culture  and  knowledge  of  Greek  religious  ideas 
seem  to  have  flUed  both  with  a  high  sense  of  their  position  as 
teacheiB  of  their  countrymen.  Scipio  drew  around  him  a  circle 
of  aristocratic  liberals.  Ennius  appealed  rather  to  the  people  at 
laxge.  The  policy  of  the  elder  Scipio  was  continued  by  his 
adopted  son  with  far  less  breadth  of  view,  but  with  more 
refined  taste^  and  more  concentrated  effort.  Where  Africanus 
would  have  sought  his  inspiration  from  the  poetry,  Aenulianus 
went  lather  to  the  philosophy,  of  Greece ;  he  was  altogether  of  a 
colder  temperament^  just  as  his  literary  friends  Terence  and 
Ludlius  were  by  nature  less  ardent  than  Ennius.  Between  them 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  broader  conception  of  civilisation 
which  is  expressed  by  the  significant  word  humanitaa,  and  which 
had  borne  its  intellectual  &uit  when  the  whole  people  raised  a 
about  of  apple^ose  at  the  line  in  the  Hatdontimorumenoa — 

"  Homo  sun:  hnmani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

This  conf^ption,  trite  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  by  no  means  so  when 
it  was  ihus  proclaimed :  if  philosophers  had  understood  it  (amas 
Sa^p^  avepwrt^  ouctunf  koX  fftXn^.—Ar.  JEth.  N.  lib.  9),  they 

r.  de  Sen.  5, 14        *  Sp.  L  zix.  7.       '  Ktmqnam  poeior  idai  podager. 
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had  never  made  it  a  prineiple  of  actioii ;  and  tha  teachers  who 
had  caused  even  the  imedacated  Boman  populace  to  recogniae  ite 
speculative  truth  must  he  allowed  to  have  achieved  something 
great.  Some  historians  of  Bome  have  seen  in  this  attitude  a 
decline  from  old  Eoman  exduaiveness,  almost  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  Eoman  idea  of  the  State.  Hence  they 
have  regarded  Ennius  with  something  of  that  disfavour  which 
Cato  in  his  patriotic  zeal  evinced  for  him.  The  justification  of 
the  poet's  course,  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  at  all,  must  be  sought  in 
the  necessity  for  an  expansion  of  national  views  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  an  increasing  foreign  empire.  External  coercion  might 
for  a  time  suffice  to  keep  divergent  nationalities  together ;  but  the 
only  durable  power  would  be  one  founded  on  sympamy  with  the 
subject  peoples  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
And  for  this  the  poet  and  his  patron  bore  witness  with  a  consis- 
tent and  solemn,  though  often  irreverent,  earnestness.  EnniuB 
had  early  in  life  shown  a  tendency  towards  the  mystic  ^peculr- 
tions  of  Pythagoreanism :  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  his  assertir 
that  the  soul  of  Homer  had  migrated  into  him  through 
peacock,^  and  that  he  had  three  souls  because  he  knew  three 
languages;^  while  the  satirical  notice  of  Horace  seems  to 
imply  that  he,  like  Scipio^  regarded  himself  as  specially  ^voored 
of  heaven — 

**  Leviter  oarare  videtar 
Quo  promissa  oadant  et  aomnia  Fythagorea."  ' 

At  the  same  time  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system,  and  in  pa^ 
ticular,  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus,  whose  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  gods  he  translated.  His  denial  of  Divine  Providence  is  well 
known — ^ 

**  Ego  deum  geniu  esse  dixi  et  dicam  semper  caelitam: 
Sed  eoB  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  humanum  seuus. 
Nam  si  curent,  bene  bonis  sit,  male  malis,  quod  nunc  abest." . 

Of  these  two  inconsistent  points  of  view,  the  second,  as  we  should 
expect  in  a  nature  so  little  mystical,  finally  prevailed,  so  that 
Ennius  may  well  be  considered  the  preacher  of  scepticism  or  the 
bold  impugner  of  popular  superstition  according  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  assume.  In  addition  to  these  philosophic  aspira- 
tions he  had  a  strong  desire  to  reach  artistic  perfection  and  to  be 
the  herald  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  C!onscious  of  his  Ibccess  and 
proud  of  the  power  he  wielded  over  the  minds  of  the  ptaile^  he 

^  Quintua  Maeonides  pa/vone  ex  Pjflha^orto  (Perslus). 

»  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  •  JEp.  IL  i.  52. 

^  Fragment  of  the  TtUmuo, 
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alludes  move  than  once  to  his  pecf ormanoes  in  a  solf-coiigiatu- 
latoiy  strain — 

"  Enni  poeta  sal^e,  qui  mortalibiu 
Versas  propinas  flammeos  medallitas." 

"  Hail !  poet  Ennius,  who  pledgest  mankind  in  yerses  fieiy  to  the 

heart's  core.''     And  with  even  higher  confidence  in  his  epitaph — 

"  Aspidte,  0  cives,  senis  Enni  imngini'  formam: 
Hie  Yoetrnni  panzit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  fonera  fletn 
Faxit.    Cur  I    volito  vItu*  per  ora  virum." 

We  shall  illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  quoting  one  or  two 
passages  from  the  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which,  it  is  true,  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  but  nevertheless  will 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  manual  like  the  present,  which  is  intended 
to  lead  the  student  to  study  historically  for  himself  the  progress 
of  the  literature.  The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Hecuba  and 
Cassandra,  from  the  Alexander.  Cassandra  feels  the  prophetic 
impulse  coming  over  her,  the  symptoms  of  which  her  mother 
notices  with  alarm : 

"Hec. 
'*  .Sed  quid  ocnlis  rabere  visa  es  derepente  ar  dentibos  ? 
TJbi  tua  ilia  paulo  ante  sapiens  virginali'  modestia  f 

Gas. 
Mater  optomanim  multo  mulier  melior  mnliemm, 
Hissa  sum  saperstitiofiiB  ariolationiboa. 
l^amque  ApoUo  fatis  fandis  dementem  invitam  ciret ; 
Tirgines  aeqoales  yereor,  patris  mei  meum  factum  pndet, 
Optimi  viri.     Hea  mater,  tni  me  miseret,  me  piget: 
Optumam  progeniem  Priamo  peperisti  extra  me:  hoc  dolet: 
Ifen  obes8e»  ilTos  prodosse,  me  oostare,  illos  obsequir* 

She  then  sees  the  vision — 

"  Adest  adest  fax  obvoluta  sanguine  atque  incendio ! 
Mnltos  annos  latuit:  cives  ferte  opem  et  restlnguitel 
lamqae  mari  magno  dassis  cita 
Texitur :  exitium  examen  rapit: 
Advenity  et  fera  Telivolantibus 
Navlbus  complebit  manus  litora." 

This  is  noble  poetiy.     Another  passage  from  the  Telamo  is  as 

follows : — 

"  Sed  superstitiosi  vates  impudentesque  arioli, 
Aut  inertes  ant  insani  aut  quibus  ^stas  imperat, 
Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam, 
Quibus  diyitias  pollicenl^r,  ab  eis  drachumam  ipsi  petunt. 
De  his  divitiis  sibi  dedncant  drachumam,  reddant  cetera.'* 

Here  he  shows,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  strong  vein 
of  satLra  The  metre  is  trochaic,  scanned,  like  these  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  by  accent  as  much  as  by  quantity,  and  noticeable  for 
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the  cardees  way  in  winch  whole  gjHahlefl  aie  alnzied  oyer.  In  the 
f onner  fragment  the  fooith  line  nuut  be  scanned — 

"  Yiigi  I  nes  ae  |  q^ialet  |  T^reor  |  ptoii  mfi  |  medm  he  \  tdm  podet " 

Horace  mentiona  the  pondeioaa  weight  of  hia  iambic  lines,  which 
were  loaded  with  spondees.  The  anapaestic  measnie,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  has  an  impetnons  swing  that  cames  the  reader  away, 
and,  while  prodadng  a  different  eflbct  from  its  Greek  equivalent, 
in  capacity  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  Many  of  his  phrases  and 
metrical  terms  are  imitated  hi  Virgil,  though  snch  imitation  is  much 
more  frequently  drawn  from  his  hexameter  poems.  He  wrote  one 
Praetezta  and  seyeral  comedies,  but  these  latter  were  uncongenial 
to  his  temperament,  and  by  no  means  sucoessfuL  He  had  little  or 
no  humour.  His  poetical  genius  was  earnest  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  probably  he  had  less  than  either  Naevius  or  Plautus ;  but 
his  higher  cultivation,  his  serious  view  of  his  art,  and  the  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  a  well-conceived  aim,  placed  him  on  a  dra- 
matic level  nearly  as  high  as  Plautus  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ciceronian  critica  His  literary  influence  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed under  his  epic  poems. 

His  sister's  son  Paouvius  (220-132  B.O.),  next  claims  our  atten 
tion  This  celebrated  tragedian,  on  whom  the  complimentary  epithet 
doctus^  was  by  general  consent  bestowed,  was  brought  up  at  Bnin- 
disium,  where  amid  congenial  influences  he  practised  with  success 
the  art  of  a  painter.  At  what  time  he  came  to  Bome  is  not  known, 
but  he  gained  great  renown  there  by  his  paintings  before 
attaining  the  position  of  chief  tragic  poet  Phny  tells  us  of  a 
picture  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  liie  Forum  Boarium,  which 
was  considered  as  only  second  to  that  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Wi& 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  he  united  that  genial  breadth  of 
temper  which  among  artists  seems  peculiarly  &ie  painter's  gift 
Happy  in  his  twofold  career  (for  he  «:>ntinued  to  paint  as  well 
as  to  write),^  free  from  jealousy  as  from  want^  successful  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man,  he  lived  at  Bome  until  his  eightieth  year, 
the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  his  younger  rival  Accius,  and 
retired  soon  after  to  his  native  city  where  he  received  the 
visits  of  younger  writers,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
eight  (132  Rc).  His  long  career  was  not  productive  of  a  large 
number  of  works.  We  know  of  but  twelve  tragedies  and  one 
praetexta  by  him.  The  latter  was  called  PauUuSy  and  had  for 
its  hero  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  but  no 
fragments  of  it  survive.     The  great  authority  which  tiie  name 

*  Anfert  Pacuvius  docti  famam  8eiii8.-.^or.  Jg^,  ii.  1,  5e. 
■  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  he  decorated  bis  oifh  scenes. 
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of  PacrmuB  possessed  was  due  to  the  care  with  which  he  elar 
borated  his  writings.     Thirteen  plays  and  a  few  aaturae  in  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  yeais^  seems  but  a  small  result;    but 
the  admirable  way  in  which   he  sustained  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions made  every  one  of  them  popular  with  the  nation.     There 
were  two,  however,  that   stood   decidedly  above   the  rest — the 
Antiopa  and   the   Dtdorestes,       Of  the  latter  Cicero  tells  the 
anecdote  that  the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  applaud  the  noble 
passage  in  which  Pylades  and  Orestes  contend  for  the  honour  of 
dying  for  one  another.^     Of  the  former  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  his  admiration  for  the  severe 
and  truly  Eoman  sentiments  it  inculcated,  he  may  have  been 
indulgent  to  its  artistic  defects.     The  few  lines  that  have  come 
(down  to  us  resemble  that  ridiculed  by  Persius^  for  its  turgid 
mannerisms.     A  good  instance  of  the  excellences  which  a  Boman 
critic  looked  for  in  tragedy  is  afforded  by  the  praise  Cicero  bestows 
on  the  NiptrOy  a  play  imitated  from  Sophocles.     The  passage  is  so 
interesting  that  it  may  well  be  added  here.*    Cicero's  words  are — 
"  The  wise  Greek  (Ulysses)  when  severely  wounded  does  not 
lament  overmuch ;   he  curbs  the  expression  of  his  pain.     ^  For- 
ward gently,'  he  says,  *  and  with  quiet  effort,  lest  by  jolting  me 
you  increase  the  pangs  of  my  wound.'    !Now,  in  this  Pacuvius 
excels  Sophocles,  who  makes  Ulysses  give  way  to  cries  and  tears. 
And  yet  those  who  are  carrying  him,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
majesty  of  him  they  bear,  do  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  even  this 
moderate  lamentation.     '  We  see  indeed,  Ulysses,  that  you  have 
suffered  grievous  hurt,  but  methinks  for  one  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  arms,  you  show  too  soft  a  spirit'    The  skilful  poet  knows 
that  habit  is  a  good  teacher  how  to  bear  pain.     And  so  Ulysses, 
though  in  extreme  agony,  still  keeps  command  over  his  words. 
*  Stop  !  hold,  I  say  !  the  iiLcer  has  got  the  better  of  me.    Strip  off 
my  clothes,     0,  woe  is  l  .  I  I  am  in  torture.'    Here  he  begins  to 
give  way;  but  in  a  moment  he  stops — ?* Cover  me ;  depart,  now 
leave  me  in  peace ;  for  by  handling  me  and  jolting  me  you  increase 
the  cruel  pain.'  Do  you  observe  how  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  bodily 
anguish,  but  the  necessity  of  chastening  the  expression  of  it  that 
keeps  him  silent  1    And  so,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  while  himself 
dying,  he  has  so  far  conquered  himself  that  he  can  reprove  others  in 
words  like  these, — *It  is  meet  to  complain  of  adverse  fortune,  but  not 
ko  bewaU  it.     That  is  the  part  of  a  man ;  but  weeping  is  granted 

^  We  infer  that  he  came  to  Rome  not  later  than  169,  as  in  that  year  he 
buried  Ennius  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  arrived  mnch  earlier. 
*  De  Am.  vii. 
'  1,  77.     ''Anticpa  aemmnis  cor  Inctificabile  fulta."        ^Tosc  [I.  z.  4R 
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to  the  nature  of  woman.'    The  softer  feelings  here  obey  the  other 
part  of  the  mind,  as  a  dutiful  soldier  obeys  a  stem  commander." 

We  can  go  with  Cicero  in  admiring  the  manly  spirit  that  breathes 
through  these  lines,  and  feel  that  the  poet  was  justified  in  so  far 
leaving  the  original  as  without  prejudice  to  the  dramatic  effect  to 
inculcate  a  higher  moial  lesson. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  his  models  we  may  say,  generally,  that 
Pacuvius  used  more  freedom  than  Ennius.  He  was  more  of  an 
adapter  and  less  of  a  tianslater.  I^evertheless  this  dependence  on 
his  own  resources  for  description  appears  to  have  cian^ped  lat^er 
than  freed  his  styla  The  early  Latin  writers  seem  to  move  more 
easily  when  rendering  the  familiar  Greek  originals  than  when 
essaying  to  steer  their  own  path.  He  also  committed  the  mistake  of 
generally  imitating  Sophocles,  the  untransplantable  child  of  Athens, 
instead  of  Euripides,  to  whom  he  could  do  better  justice,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Euripidean  plays  prove.^  His  style,  though  emphatic,  was 
wantlag  in  naturalnesa  The  author  of  the  treatise  to  HerenniuB 
contrasts  the  sententiae  of  Ennius  with  the periodi  of  Pacuvius;  and 
Lucilius  speaks  of  a  word  '^  contorto  aliquo  ex  Pacuviano  exordio." 

Quintillan^  notices  the  inelegance  of  his  compounds,  and  makes 
the  just  remark  that  the  old  writers  attempted  to  reproduce  Greek 
analogies  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  capacities  of  their  Ian 
guage ;  thus  while  the  word  KVfyrdvxrp^  is  elegant  and  natural,  its 
Latin  equivalent  ifieurmcervicus,  borders  on  the  ludicrous.^  Some 
of  his  fragments  show  the  same  sceptical  tendencies  that  are  pro- 
minent in  Ennius.  One  of  them  contains  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  different  philosophic  systems,  and  decides  in  f aVour  of  blind 
chance  (temeritas)  as  the  ruling  power,  on  the  ground  of  sudden 
changes  in  fortune  like  that  of  Orestes,  who  in  one  day  was  meta- 
morphosed fit>m  a  king  into  a  beggar.  Pi^cuvius  either  improved 
his  later  style,  or  else  confined  its  worst  points  to  his  tragedies,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  elegant  than  his  epitaph,  which 
is  couched  in  diction  as  refined  as  that  of  Terence — 

Adulescens,  tametai  properas,  te  hoc  aaxum  vocat 
Ut  sese  aapicias,  deixide  quod  scriptomst  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poetae  Pacavi  Marci  sita 
Ossa.     Hoc  volebam  nescius  ne  esaes.     Vale. 


^  The  Antiopa  and  Dulorestes.  '  Quint.  I.  V.  67-70. 

'  We  give  the  reader  an  example  of  this  feature  of  Pacuvins's  style.  Im  fhe 
Anti^pOf  Amphion  gives  a  description  of  the  tortoise  :  "  Quadrupes  tanH^ 
grada  agreatis  hwmlis  aspera  Capite  brevi  cervtce  anguina  aspeetu  trud 
Eviscerata  inanima  ewm  animali  sano.^*  To  which  his  hearers  reply  ~*'  Ita, 
aaeptuosa  dictwru  aJbs  te  datur,  Qttod  eoniectura  sapiens  aegre  contulit  Hon 
inielligiwus  nisi  si  aperU  dixeris,'* 
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"When  Pacuyius  relaied  to  Brundisium  he  left  a  worthy  succes-  ^>.  ^r 
8or  in  L.  Attius  or  Acciub  (170-94  Ra),  whom,  as  before  observed,  »^*  P'^' 
he  had  assisted  with  his  advice,  showing  kindly  interest  as  a  fellow-  ^^Y'^*^' 
workman  rather  than  jealousy  as  a  rival  Accius's  parents  belonged   /^»i(V*., 
to  the  class  of  libertini ;  they  settled  at  Pisaurum.     The  poet 
b^gan  his  dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  the  Atretts,  and 
continued  to  exhibit  until  his  death.   He  forms  the  link  between  the 
ante-classical  and  Ciceronian  epochs ;  for  Cicero  when  a  boy^  con- 
versed with  him,  and  retained  always  a  strong  admiration  for  his 
works.^    He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  rise  to  Caesar  when  he     !>  ^ 
entered  the  Collegium  Poetarum ;  but  if  by  this  Julius  be  meant,  the 
chronology  makes  the  occurrence  impossible.     Besides  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  he  wrote  Annales  (apparently  mythological  histories  in 
hexameters,  something  of  the  character  of  Ovid's  Fasti),  Didasca- 
lia,  or  a  history  of  Greek  and  Eoman  poetry,  and  other  kindred 
works,  as  well  as  two  Fraetextas, 

The  fragments  that  have  reached  us  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  enable  us  to  select  certain  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
style.  The  loftiness  for  which  he  is  celebrated  seems  to  be  of 
expression  rather  than  of  thought,  e,g, 

"  Quid  ?  quod  videbis  laetum  in  Pamasi  ingo 
Bicipi  inter  pinos  tripndiantem  in  circulis 
Concutere  thyrsos  ludo,  taedis  fnlgere  ; " 

Imt  sometimes  a  noble  sentiment  is  simply  and  emphatically 
expressed — 

"  Non  genns  yirum  ornat,  generi  vir  fortis  loco."'' 

He  was  a  careful  chooser  of  words,^  e.g. 

"  Tu  pertinaeiam  esse,  Antiloche,  hanc  praedicas, 
Effo  pervicadam  aio  et  ea  me  uti  volo : 
Haec  fortis  seqnitur,  illam  indocti  possident  .  .  .  • 
Nam  pervicacem  did  me  esse  et  vincere 
Perfacile  patior,  pertinaeiam  nil  moror.*'^ 

These  distinctions,  obvious  as  they  are  to  us,  were  by  no  means 
BO  to  the  early  Eomans.  Close  resemblance  in  sound  seemed 
irresistibly  to  imply  some  connexion  more  than  that  of  mere 
accident ;  and  that  turning  over  the  properties  of  words,  which 

'  Prob.  94  B.C.  when  Cic.  was  twelve  years  old.  In  Plane.  24,  59,  he 
calls  him  **  gravis  et  ingeniosus  poeta," 

*  Of.  Hor.  £p.  IL  1,  56  ;  Or.  Am.  i.  15, 19.  On  the  other  hand,  Hor.  S.  I. 
X.  58. 

s  Loco-deoori,  Non.  898,  22. 

^  Compare  a  similar  subtle  distinction  in  the  Dolorestes,  *'  Piget  paternnm 
nomen,  materanm  pudct  profari." 
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in  philosopliy  as  well  as  poetry  seems  to  us  to  have  sometliiBg 
childish  in  it,  had  its  legitimate  place  in  the  development  of  each 
language.  Accios  paints  action  with  yigour.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  fragment — 

*'  Constitait,  cognovit,  sensit,  conlocat  seae  in  locum 
Cekam :  hinc  manibiiB  rapere  raudus  saxenm  et  giUTe." 
and  again — 

"  Hens  yigiles  properate,  expergite, 
Pectora  tarda,  sopore  exsnigite !" 

He  was  conspicuous  among  tragedians  for  a  power  of  reasoned 
eloquence  of.  the  forensic  type ;  and  delighted  in  making  two  rival 
pleaders  state  their  case,  some  of  his  most  successful  scenes  being 
of  this  kind.  His  opinions  resembled  those  of  Ennius,  but  were 
less  irreverent  He  acknowledges  the  interest  of  the  gods  in 
human  things — 

**  Nam  non  facile  sine  denm  opera  humana  propria^  sunt  bona,** 

and  in  a  fragment  of  the  Brutus  he  enforces  the  doctrine  thai 
dreams  are  often  heaven-sent  warnings,  full  of  meaning  to  those 
that  will  understand  them.  Nevertheless  his  contempt  for  aogniy 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  master — 

"  Nil  credo  angnribna  qui  auris  verbis  divitant 
Alienas,  soaa  ut  auro  locupletent  domos.*' 

The  often-quoted  maxim  of  the  tyrant  oderint  dum  metuant  is 
first  found  in  him.  Altogether,  he  was  a  powerftil  writer,  with 
less  strength  perhaps,  but  more  polish  than  Ennius ;  and  while 
manipulating  words  with  greater  dexterity,  losing  but  little  of 
that  stem  grandeur  which  comes  from  tibie  plain  utterance  of 
conviction.  His  general  characteristics  place  hini  altogether 
within  the  archaic  age.  In  point  of  time  little  anterior  to  Cicero, 
in  style  he  is  almost  a  contemporary  of  Ennius.  The  very  slight 
increase  of  linguistic  polish  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
which  comprises  the  tragic  art  of  Itome,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  old-fashioned  ornaments  of  assonance,  alliteration,  and  plays 
upon  words  are  as  frequent  in  Accius  as  in  Livius,  or  rather  moie 
so;  and  the  number  of  archaic  forms  is  scarcely  smaller.  We  see 
words  like  noxittido,  hoiiestitudo,  eanctescat,  topper,  domuUio,  red- 
hosHre,  and  wonder  that  they  could  have  only  preceded  by  a  few 
years  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  were  contemporary  with  that  of 
Gracchus.  Accius,  like  so  many  Romans,  was  a  grammarian  j  he 
introduced  certain  changes  into  the  received  spelling,  e,g.  ho 
wrote  aa^  ee^  etc.  when  the  vowel  was  long,  reserving  the  single 

1  Propria  =aperpetua,  Non.  862,  2. 
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a,  6,  etc  for  the  short  quantity.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
interest  taken  by  hiTn  in  these  studies  that  Yarro  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  many  philological  treatises.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  quite  certain ;  but  it  may  be.  safely  assigned  to  about  90. 
Rg  With  him  died  tragic  writing  at  Eome :  scarcely  a  generation 
after  we  find  tragedy  has  donned  the  form  of  the  closet  drama, 
written  only  for  recitation.  Cicero  and  his  brother  assiduously 
cultivated  this  rhetorical  art  When  writing  failed,  however, 
acting  rose,  and  the  admirable  performances  of  Aesopus  and 
Eoscius  did  much  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  old  works. 
Yarius  and  PoUio  seem  for  a  moment  to  have  revived  the  tragic 
muse  under  Augustus,  but  their  works  had  probably  nothing  in 
common  with  this  early  but  interesting  drama;  and  in  Imperial  ' 
times  tragedy  became  more  and  more  confused  with  rhetoric,  until 
delineation  of  character  ceased  to  be  an  object^  and  declamatory 
force  or  fine  point  was  the  chief  end  pursued 
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On  80}ne  fragments  of  Simus  or  Suevius, 


O.  Muller  and  Ritschl  first  re- 
covered the  name  of  this  almost 
unknown  poet.  The  spelling  is  still 
uncertain.  Macrobins  gives  it  as 
SnevinA;  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  104,  as 
Saetias,  and  some  have  thought  he 
is  the  Saevios  Nicanor  mentioned 
as  a  grammarian  by  Suetonia».  His 
date  is  also  uncertain,  but  he  was 
probably  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Accius  (circ.  150-80  B.C.).  Some 
have  thouf^ht  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Varro.  He  wrote  idylls ;  among 
them  a  Moreiumy  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  on  Virgil,  and  a 
poem  called  hiUi.  Varro  quotes 
apparently  from  an  iambic  poem, 
bat  we  do  not  know  its  name  ;  Ma- 
crobins {Sat.  vi.  1-37),  from  the  fifth 
book  of  an  epic  also  unnamed.  The 
fragment  from  the  Aforetum  ia  as 
follows  : — 

*^  Admlflcet  Mcam  sUfeiA ;  .  .  .  iMrtlm 
l*ATttm  Penicii,  quod  nnmen  ale  dcnlqne 
fcrtur 


Promptam  e  re,  qaod  qui  quondam  cum 

rege  potenti. 
Nomine  Alexandre   Uagno,   fers  proelia 

bello 
In  PersM  tctnlere  iuo  post  inde  rerentu 
Hoc    ffenus   arborts    In  praolatis  flnibu, 

Gi-ais 
Dlsscruere  novoa  fructuB  mortalitm*  dantes, 
Mollusca  liaec  aux  est,  nequis  forte  Inacius 

erret" 

We  should  infer  from  the-  other 
fragments  that  he  was  a  lover  of  mre 
and  plebeian  words,  e.g.  fruTide  ec 
frUinni  suaviter,  and  again  (from 
the  Pulli)— 

**  Eseani  ee  lure  in  os  pullo  date 
Fltillas,  simni  aasulatim   viscoa  adsumit 
cibnm." 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Luc. 
Muller*  s  Luciliua,  where  these  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of 
Accius,  exclusive  of  his  tragedies, 
e.g.  from  the  Parerga,  the  Pr(ueidica, 
the  Annals,  and  the  L'lisuts  Ama- 
toriL 


CHAPTER  VL 

Epio  Pobtbt.    Enniub — ^FcBins  (200-100  B.a) 

Wb  muBt  now  letrace  out  steps,  and  consider  Ennius  in  the 
capacity  of  epic  poet.  It  was  in  this  light  that  he  acquired  his 
chief  contemporaiy  renown,  that  he  accredits  himself  to  posterity 
in  his  epitaph,  and  that  he  obtained  that  commanding  influence 
over  subsequent  poetie  literature,  which,  stereotyped  in  Virgil, 
was  never  afterwards  lost  The  merit  of  discerning  the  most 
favourable  subject  for  a  Eoman  epic  belongs  to  Naevius;  in  this 
department  Ennius  did  but  borrow  of  him  ;  it  was  in  the  form  in 
which  he  cast  his  poem  that  his  originality  was  shown.  The 
legendary  history  of  Eome,  her  supposed  connection  with  the 
issues  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  her  subsequent  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  history,  such  was  the  groundwork  both  of 
Kaevius's  and  Ennius's  conception.  And,  however  unsuitable  such, 
a  consecutive  narrative  might  be  for  a  heroic  poem,  there  was 
something  in  it  that  corresponded  with  the  national  sentiment^ 
and  in  a  changed  form  it  re-appears  in  the  AeneicL  Naevius  had 
been  contented  with  a  single  episode  in  Home's  career  of  conquest 
Ennius,  with  more  ambition  but  less  judgment^  aspired  to  grasp 
in  an  epic  unity  the  entire  history  of  ^e  nation ;  and  to  achieve 
this,  no  better  method  occurred  to  him  than  the  time-honoured 
and  prosaic  system  of  annals.  The  difficulty  of  recasting  these  in 
a  poetic  mould  might  well  have  staggered  a  more  accomplished 
master  of  song ;  but  to  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  bstrd  the 
task  did  not  seem  too  great  He  lived  to  complete  his  work  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  though,  perhaps^ 
the  manue  ultima  may  have  been  wanting,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results.  We  may  perhi^ 
smile  at  the  vanity  which  aspired  to  the  title  of  Boman  Homer, 
and  stUl  more  at  the  partiality  which  so  willipgly  granted  it; 
nevertheless,  with  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  rude  conception 
and  ruder  execution,  the  fragments  that  remain  incline  us  to 
concur  with  Scaliger  in  wishing  that  fate  had  spared  us  iho 
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whole,  and  denied  us  Silius,  Statins,  Lncan,  **  et  tons  ces  gar9on8 
]L'*  The  whole  was  divided  into  eighteen  books,  of  which  the 
fii^  contained  the  introduction,  the  earliest  traditions,  the  foun- 
dation of  Eome,  and  the  deification  of  Eomulus ;  the  second  and 
third  contained  the  legal  period ;  the  fourth  began  the  history  of 
the  Eepubhc  and  carried  it  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls ;  the  fifth  comprised  the  Sanmite  wars ;  the  sixth,  that 
with  Pyirhus ;  the  seventh,  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  ^e  war  with  Hannibal ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  tiiat  with 
Macedonia;  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  that  with 
Syria ;  the  fifteenth,  the  campaign  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia, 
and  ended  apparently  with  tiie  death  of  the  great  Scipio.  The 
work  then  received  a  new  preface,  and  continued  the  history  down 
to  the  poet's  last  years,  containing  many  personal  notices,  until  it 
was  fii^y  brought  to  a  close  in  172  b.o.  after  having  occupied 
its  author  eighteen  years.^  "  The  interest  of  this  last  book,"  says 
Gonington,^  "  must  have  centred,  at  least  to  us,  in  the  discourse 
about  himself,  in  which  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
closing  this  his  greatest  poenL  Even  now  we  may  read  with 
sympathy  his  boastful  allusion  to  his  late  enrolment  among  the 
citizens  of  the  conquering  city;  we  may  be  touched  by  the 
mention  he  appears  to  have  made  of  the  year  of  his  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  bordering  closely  on  the  appointed  term  of  man's  life ; 
and  we  may  applaud  as  the  curtain  Mis  on  his  grand  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  victorious  racer  laden  with  Olympian  honours,  and 
now  at  last  consigned  to  repose : — 

'  Sicnt  fortis  eqoua^^atio  qui  saepe  supremo 
Yicit  Olimpia,  oazio  senlo  confectnB  quiesoit.' " 

He  was  thus  nearly  fifty  when  he  began  to  write,  a  fact  which 
strikes  us  as  remarkable.  ^We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
poetic  gift  with  a  highly-strung  nervous  system,  and  unusual 
bodily  conditions  not  favourable  to  long  life,  as  well  as  with  a 
precocious  special  development  which  proclaims  unmistakably  in 
the^boy  the  future  greatness  of  the  man«^  Kone  of  these  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  early  Eoman  school 
Livius  was  a  quiet  schoolmaster,  Naevius  a  vigorous  soldier, 
Ennius  a  self-indulgent  but  hard-working  litterateur ,  Plautus  an 
active  man,  whose  animal  spirits  not  even  the  flour-mill  could 
quench,  Pacuvius  a  steady  but  genial  student,  Accius  and  Terence 
finished  men  of  the  world;  and  all,  except  Terence  (and  he 
probably  met  his  early  death  through  an  accident),  ei\joyed  the 

^  Vahlen,  quoted  by  Tenffel,  {  90,  8 ;  see  GfelL  xviL  21,  48 
»  Post.  Works,  L  p.  344. 
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full  teixn  of  mail's  exiBtenoa  Moieoyer,  few  of  them  b^gan  life 
by  being  poets,  and  some,  as  Ennius  and  PlaiituB,  did  not  apply 
themselres  to  poetry  until  they  had  reached  mature  years.  With 
these  facts  the  character  of  dieir  genius  as  a  rule  agrees.  We 
should  not  expect  in  such  men  the  fine  inspiration  of  a  Sophocles, 
a  Goethe,  or  a  Shelley,  and  we  do  not  find  it  The  poetic  frenzy, 
so  magnificently  described  in  the  Fhaedrus  of  Plato,  which  caused 
the  Greeks  to  regard  the  poet  in  his  moments  of  creation  as 
actually  possessed  by  the  god,  is  nowhere  manifest  among  the 
early  Bomans ;  and  if  it  claims  to  appear  in  their  later  literature, 
we  find  it  after  all  a  spurious  substitute,  differing  widely  from  the 
emotion  of  creative  genius.  It  is  not  mere  accident  that  Eome  is 
as  little  productive  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  philosophy  as  she 
is  in  that  of  the  highest  poetry,  for  the  two  endowments  are 
closely  allied.  The  problem  eadi  sets  before  itself  is  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  embody  in  an  intelligible  shape  the  idea  that  shall 
give  light  to  the  dark  questionings  of  the  intellect^  or  the  vague 
yearnings  of  the  heart  To  Eome  it  has  not  been  given  to  open 
a  new  sphere  of  truth,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  mystic  voices  of 
passion ;  her  epic  mission  is  the  humbler  but  still  not  ignoble  one 
of  bracing  the  mind  by  her  masculine  good  sense,  and  linking 
together  golden  chains  of  memory  by  the  majestic  music  of  her 
verse. 

There  were  two  important  elements  introduced  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  story  by  Ennius ;  the  Olympic  Pantheon,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  Eoman  worthies  as  heroes  analogous  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  latter  innovation  was  only  possible  within 
narrow  limits,  for  the  idea  formed  by  the  Romans  even  of  their 
greatest  heroes,  as  Eomulus,  Numa,  or  CamiUus  was  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  Greek  hero-worshiper.  Thus  we  see  that 
Yirgil  abstains  from  appl3nuiig  the  name  to  any  of  his  Italian 
characters,  confining  it  to  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Homer,  or  are 
connected  with  the  Homeric  legends.  Still  we  find  at  a  later 
period  Julius  Caesar  publicly  professing  his  descent  on  both  sides 
from  a  superhuman  ancestor,  for  such  he  practically  admits 
Ancus  Martins  to  be.^  And  in  the  epic  of  Silius  Italicus  the 
Eoman  generals  occupy  quite  the  conventional  position  of  the 
hero-leader. 

The  admission  of  the  Olympic  deities  as  a  kind  of  divine 
machinery  for  diversifying  and  explaining  the  narrative  was  much 
more  pregnant  with  consequences.  Outwardly,  it  is  simply  adopted 
from  Homer^  but  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is  altogether  difierent 

^  Inest  in  genereet  sanctitas  ngom,  qui  plnrimum  inter  homines  pollent, 
et  cfierimonia  deorum^  qa)ii|iim  ipsi  in  potestate  sunt  regea. — SueL  JuL  6 
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The  Oieek,  in  spite  of  his  intellectaal  scepticism,  retained  an 
aesthetic  and  emotional  belief  in  his  national  gods,  and  at  any  late 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  celebrate  them  in  his  verse ;  but 
the  Eoman  poet  claimed  to  utilize  the  Greek  Pantheon  for  artistic 
purposes  alone.  He  professed  no  belief  in  the  beings  he  depicted. 
They  were  merely  an  ornamental,  supernatural  element,  either 
introduced  at  will,  as  in  Horace,  or  r^ulated  according  to  tradi- 
tional conceptions,  as  in  Ennius  and  Virgil.  ApoUo,  Minerva, 
and  Bacchus,  were  probably  no  more  to  hun  than  they  are  to  us. 
They  were  names,  consecrated  by  genius  and  convenient  for  art, 
under  which  could  be  combined  t^e  maximum  of  beautiful  associa- 
tions with  the  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  poet  The  custom, 
which  perpetuated  itself  in  Latin  poetry,  revived  again  with  the 
rise  of  Itsdian  art ;  and  under  a  modified  form  its  influence  may 
be  seen  in  the  grand  conceptions  of  Milton.  The  true  nature  of 
romantic  poetry  is,  however,  alien  to  any  such  mechanical  employ- 
ment of  the  supernatural,  and  its  comparative  infrequency  in  the 
highest  English  and  German  poetry,  stamps  these  as  products  of 
the  modem  spirit  Had  the  Eomans  left  Olympus  to  itself,  and 
occupied  themselves  only  with  the  rhetorical  delineation  of  human 
action  and  feeling,  they  would  have  chosen  a  less  ambitious  but 
certainly  more  original  path.  Lucretius  struggles  against  the  pre- 
vailing tendency ;  but  so  unable  were  the  Eomans  to  invest  their 
finer  fancies  with  any  other  shape,  that  even  while  he  is  blaming 
the  custom  he  unawares  falls  into  it. 

It  was  in  the  metrical  treatment  that  Ennius's  greatest  achieve- 
ment lay.  For  the  first  time  in  any  consecutive  way  he  introduced 
the  hexameter  into  Latin  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Plautus  had  com- 
posed his  epitaph  in  that  measure,  if  we  may  trust  Yarro's  judg- 
ment on  its  genuineness.^  And  the  Marcian  oracles,  though  their 
ihythm  has  been  disputed,  were  in  all  probability  written  in  the 
sam&'  But  these  last  were  translations,  and  were  in  no  sense  an 
epoch  in  literature.  Ennius  compelled  the  intractable  forms  of 
Latin  speech  to  accommodate 'themselves  to  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Difficulties  of  two  kinds  met  him,  those  of  accent  and  those  of 
quantity.  .The  former  had  been  partially  surmounted  by  the  comic 
writers,  and  it  only  required  a  careful  extension  of  their  method 

1  *'Po8tquamst  morte  datas  Plautns  Comoedia  luget: 
Scaenast  desertft ;  dein  Risos,  Ludns,  Jocusque 
£t  numeri  innameri  simul  omnes  collacramarant " — OeU.  i.  24, 8. 
*  '*  Amnem,  Troingena,  Gannam  Romane  fuge  hofipes,"  is  the  beat  known 
of  these  lines.    Many  others  have  been  collected,  and  have  been  arrangAl 
with  less  probability,  in  Satnmian  verse  by  HermiuiA.    The  substance  is 
given,  Livv,  xzv.  12.    See  Browne,  Hist.  Bom.  Lit.  p.  84,  85.    Another  Is 
lOMenred  by  £nn7ns,  Aio  te,  Aeacida,  Bomanos  vincere  posse 
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to  render  the  deviations  from  the  familiar  emphasis  of  daily  life 
harmonious  and  acceptable.  In  respect  of  quantity  the  problem 
was  moi^  complex.  Plautus  had  disregarded  it  in  numerous 
instances  {e,g,  dari),  and  in  others  had  been  content  to  recognize 
the  natural  length  or  shortness  of  a  Towel  {e,g,  sen&e  ipse),  neglect- 
ing the  subordinate  laws  of  position,  &c.  This  custom  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  guided  Ennius  himself  in  his  dramatic  poems ;  but 
for  the  epos  he  adopted  a  different  principle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  tendency  to  shorten  final  vowels,  he  fixed  almost  every 
doubtful  case  as  shorty  €.g.  mitsd,  paM,  dari,  omnib&s^  amaverU^ 
patifr^  only  leaving  the  long  syllable  where  the  metre  required  it, 
as  condiderU.  By  this  means  he  gave  a  dactylic  direction  to  Latin 
prosody  which  it  afterwards,  though  only  slightly,  extended.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed  carefully  the  Greek  laws  of  position 
and  the  doubled  letters.  He  admitted  hiatus,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  and  chiefly  in  the  caesura.  The  lengthening  of  a  short 
vowel  by  the  ictus  occurs  occasionally  in  his  verses,  but  almost 
always  in  words  where  it  was  originally  by  nature  long.  In  such 
words  the  lengthening  may  take  place  even  in  the  thesis  of  the 
foot,  as  in — 

"non  enim  romoros  ponebfttante  BBlatem.*' 

Elision  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  system^  This  was  natural, 
since  with  all  his  changes  many  long  or  intractable  terminations 
remained,  e.g.  &itm,  qmdMm^  ornni^my  &c  These  were  generally 
elided,  sometimes  shortened  as  in  the  line  quoted,  sometimes 
lengthened  as  in  the  comedians, — 

"  inixnicitiam  agltantett." 

Very  rarely  does  he  improperly  shorten  a  naturally  long  yowbI, 
e,g.  contra  (twice) ;  terminations  in  o  he  invariably  retains,  except 
ego  and  rnodo.  The  final  s  is  generally  elided  before  a  consonant 
when  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot,  but  often  remains  in  the  arsis  {e,g. 
plenU'fidei,  Isque  dies).  The  two  chief  blots  on  his  versification 
are  his  barbarous  examples  of  tmesis, — ^axo  cere  comnunuit  brum  : 
Massili  portant  invenes  ad  litora  tanas  (» cerebrum,  Massili- 
tanas),  and  his  quaint  apocope,  coeZ,  gau^  do  {caelum^  gaudium^ 
domum),  probably  reflected  from  the  Homeric  So),  tcpi,  in  which. 
LuciHus  imitates  him,  e,g,  noL  (for  nolueris).  The  caesuila,  which 
forms  the  chief  feature  in  each  verse,  was  not  understood  by  Knniua. 
Several  of  his  lines  have  no  caesura  at  aU;  and  that  delicate 
alternation  of  its  many  Varieties  which  charms  us  in  Homer  and 
Yirgil,  is  foreign  to  the  conoeption,  as  it  would  have  been  unattain- 
able by  the  efforts,  of  the  rugged  epic  bard.  Nevertheless  his 
.labour  achiev^  a  great  result.     He  stamped  for  centuries  the 
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dbaiacter  and  almost  the  details  of  sabeeqnent  yersification.^  If 
we  study  the  effect  of  his  passages,  we  shall  observe  far  greater 
power  in  single  lines  or  sentences  than  in  a  continuous  description. 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  some  of  his  verses  is  unsurpassable,  and, 
enshiined  in  the  Aeneid,  their  dignity  seems  enhanced  by  their 
sunoundings.     Such  are — 

"  Tuque  pater  Tiberine  tuo  cum  flumine  sancto.*' 

"  IJnus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restitult  rem.** 

'^  Quae  Deque  Dardaniis  campia  potuere  perire 
Nee  quom  capta  cap!,  nee  qaom  combusta  cremari, 
Augusto  augurio  postquam  incluta  condita  Roma  est.*' 

On  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  falls  into  pure  prose ; 

*'  Gives  Romani  turn  facti  sunt  Campani,*' 

and  the  like,  are  scarcely  metre,  certainly  not  poetry.  Later 
epicists  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  fault  over  elaborate  their 
commonplace  passage&  Ennius  tries,  however  clumsily,  to  copy 
Homer  in  dismissing  them  without  ornament  The  one  or  two 
similes  that  are  preserved  are  among  his  least  happy  efforts.^ 
Among  battle  scenes  he  is  more  at  home^  and  these  he  paints  with 
reality  and  strength.  There  are  three  passages  of  considerable 
length,  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  judge  of  his  narrative 
power  should  study.  They  are  the  dream  of  £da  and  the  auspices 
of  Bomulus  in  the  first  book,  and  the  description  of  the  friend  of 
Servilius  in  the  seventh.  This  last  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  poet  himself,  and  to  intimate  in  the  most  pleasing 
language  his  relations  to  his  great  patron.  For  a  singularly 
appreciative  criticism  of  these  frt^ments  the  student  is  referred  to 
Sellar's  Poets  of  the  Republic  The  massive  Eoman  vigour  oi  treat- 
ment which  shone  forth  in  the  Annals  and  made  them  as  it  were  a 
lock-hewn  monument  of  Home's  glory,  secured  to  Ennius  afar  greater 
posthumous  renown  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  early  poets.  Cicero 
extols  him,  and  has  no  words  too  contemptuous  for  those  who  despise 
him.    Lucretius  praises  him  in  the  well  known  words — 

*'  Knnins  ut  noster  cecinit,  qui  primus  amoenb 
Detnlit  ez  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam, 
Per  gentis  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  dueret"* 

^  The  shorteninff  of  final  o,  ergiff  pond,  vigilarM,  through  the  influence  of 
accent,  is  almost  we  only  change  made  after  Ennius  except  in  a  few  proper 
names. 

'  C!ompare  that  of  the  horse  (IL  vL  506),  "Et  turn  sicut  equos  qui  de  prae- 
•epibu'  fartns  Yincla  suis.  magnis  animis  abrupit,  et  inde  Fert  sese  campl 

Svt  caemla  laetaqne  prata  Celso  pectore,  saepe  lubam  quassat  simul  idtam : 
piritos  ez  anima  canda  spumas  agit  albaa,'*  with  Yirg.  Aen.  zi.  492. 
*  Lnor.  i.  111. 
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Yirgil,  it  is  trae,  never  mentions  him,  but  lie  imitates  him  con- 
tinuallj.  Ovid,  with  generous  appreciation,  allows  the  greatness 
of  his  talent,  though  he  denies  him  art  -^  and  the  later  imperial 
writers  are  even  affected  in  their  admiration  of  hiuL  He  continued 
to  be  read  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  lost  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Ennius  produced  a  few  scattered  imitators,  but  not  until  upwards 
of  two  generations  after  his  death,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  case 
of  Accius.  The  first  is  Mahub,  who  translated  the  Iliad  into  hexa- 
meters. This  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  the  sequel  to 
Livius,  but  the  few  fragments  remaining  show  that  his  versifica- 
tion was  based  on  that  of  Ennius.  Gellius,  with  his  partiality  for 
all  that  was  archaic,  warmly  praises  this  work. 

HosTius  wrote  the  Bellum  Islricum  in  three  books.     This  was 

no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  great  master's  Annalea.    What  the 

war  was  is  not  quite  certain.     Some  fix  it  at  178  b.o.  ;  others  as 

late  as  129  b.o.     The  earlier  date  is  the  more  probable.    We  then 

have  to  ask  when  Hostius  himself  lived.     Teuffel  inclines  to  place 

him  before  Accius;  but  most  commentators  assign  him  a  later 

date.     A  few  lines  are  preserved  in  Macrobius,^  which  seem  to 

point  to  an  early  period,  e.g. 

^'  non  si  xnihi  linguae 
CeiLtam  atque  ora  sient  totidem  yooesque  liquateo," 

and  again, 

"  Dia  Minerva,  semol  antem  ta  invictus  Apollo 
Arquitenens  Latonins." 

His  object  in  quoting  these  is  to  show  that  they  were  copied  by 
YirgiL  A  passage  in  Propertius  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
him,8 

*'  Splendidaqne  a  docto  fama  fefalget  avo,*' 

where  he  would  presumably  be  the  grandfather  of  that  Hostia 
whom  imder  the  name  of  Cynthia  so  many  of  Propertius's  poems 
celebrate.  Another  poet  of  whom  a  few  lines  are  preserved  in 
Grellius  and  Macrobius  is  A.  Furius  of  Antium,  which  little  town 
produced  more  than  one  well-known  writer.  His  work  was  entitled 
Annals.     Specimens  of  his  versification  are — 

"  Interea  Oceani  linqnens  Aurora  cubile." 

"  Quod  genus  hoc  hominum  Satumo  sancte  create  I" 

•*  Preasatur  pede  pes,  mucro  mucrone,  viro  vir."  * 

*  Tr.  iL  424.  ■  Sat  vi.  1.  «  HI.  20.  8. 

«  imitated  ruspectively,  Yiig.  A.  iv.  585  ;  A.  i  5S9  ;  A  z.  861. 


CHAPTEE  Vn 

Thx  Eablt  Hibtobt  of  Satirb  (Enniub  to  LudLius), 

200-103  B.O. 

Satirs,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  one  branch  of  liteiatnie 
claimed  by^tihe  Eomans  as  their  own.^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
blanch  in  which  their  excellence  is  most  characteristically  dis- 
played. Nor  is  the  excellence  confined  to  the  professed  satirists ; 
it  was  rather  inherent  in  the  genius  of  the  nation.  All  their 
serious  writings  tended  to  assume  at  times  a  satirical  spirit 
Tragedy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  rose  to  her  clearest  tones  in 
branding  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  The  epic 
Terses  of  Ennius  are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  power.  The 
piose  of  Cato  abounds  with  sarcastic  reflections,  poiutedly 
expressed  The  arguments  of  Gcero's  theological  and  moral 
treatises  are  largely  sprinkled  with  satire.  The  whole  poem  of 
Lucretius  is  deeply  imbued  with  it:  few  writers  of  any  age 
iiave  launched  more  fiery  sarcasm  upon  the  fear  of  death,  or  the 
bHnd  passion  of  loTe  than  he  has  done  in  his  third  and  fourth 
.books.  Even  the  gentle  Yiigil  breaks  forth  at  times  iuto  earnest 
inyectiYe,  tipped  with  the  fiame  of  satire  :  ^  Dido's  bitter  irony, 
Tomus'  fierce  taunts,  show  that  he  could  wield  wtth  stem  effect 
this  specially  Soman  weapon.  Lucan  and  Seneca  affect  a  style 
which,  though  grotesque,  is  meant  to  be  satirical;  while  at  the 
dose  of  the  classical  period,  Tacitus  transforms  the  calm  domain 
of  history  into  satire,  more  burning  because  more  suppressed  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.^ 

The  claim  to  an  independent  origin  advanced  by  Quintilian 
has  been  more  than  once  disputed.  The  name  Satire  has  been 
alleged  as  indicative  of  a  Greek  original  (Sarvpucov).^    It  is  true 

^  Satin  tota  nostra  est — QuitU,  z.  i.  M  .v  . 

*  Aen.  TL  S47,  tqq.  O.  iL  190 ;  ib.  ihl,  aqq. 

'  On  this  sobjeot  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Merivale's  excellent 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 

*  It  is  nrobabla  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Greek  9pSfM  cvrvpiieSp  ;  the 
tragicy  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Offclopa  of  Euripides,  which 
represented  the  gods  in  a  Indiurous  ligh^  and  was  abundantly  fiimished 
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this  can  no  longer  be  maintainecL  Still  some  have  thought  that 
the  poems  of  Aichilochus  or  the  Silli  may  have  suggested  the 
Eoman  form  of  comi)08ition.  But  the  former,  though  full  of 
invective,  were  iambic  or  personal,  not  properly  satirical  And 
the  SUli,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Dio  Chrysostom,  were  rather  patched  together  from  the  verses  of 
serious  writers,  forming  a  kind  of  Cento  like  the  Carmen  Nuptiale 
of  Ausonius,  than  original  productions.  The  Eoihan  Satire 
differed  from  these  in  being  essentially  didactic  Besides 
ridiculing  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  individuals  or  of  society, 
it  had  a  serious  practical  purpose,  viz.  the  improvement  of  public 
culture  or  morals.  Thus  it  followed  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens 
in  its  plain  speaking,  and  the  method  of  Archilochus  in  its  bitter 
hostility  to  those  who  provoked  attack.  But  it  differed  from  the 
former  in  its  non-poHtical  bias,  as  well  as  its  non-dramatic  form : 
and  from  the  latter  in  its  motive,  which  is  not  personal  enmity, 
but  public  spirit  Thus  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  Lucilius  is 
indebted  to  the  old  comedians,^  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
only,  and  not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  its  final  and  perfected  form,  Satire  was  a  genuine  product 
of  Eome. 

The  metres  adopted  by  Satire  was  originally  indifferent  The 
Sathrae  of  £nnius  were  composed  in  trochaics,  hexameters,  and 
iambics;  those  of  Yarro  (called  Mtmippeariy  from  Menippus  of 
Gadara),  mingled  together  prose  and  verse. ^  But  from  Lucilius 
onwards,  Satire,  accurately  so  called,  was  always  treated  in 
hexameter  verse.^ 

Nevertheless,  Horace  is  unquestionably  right  in  sa3ring  that  it 
had  more  real  affinity  for  prose  than  for  poetry  of  any  kind — 

"  Primam  ego  me  illomm,  dederim  qnibiis  esse  poetiB, 
Excerpam  numero :  neque  enim  concludere  versum 
Dixens  esse  satis ;  neque  si  quis  scribat,  uti  nos, 
Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hano  esse  poetaon."  * 

The  essence  of  satiric  talent  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  imder- 
stand  the  complexities  of  real  life,  that  it  should  penetrate 

with  Sileni,  Satyrs,  &c. ;  and  the  oomio,  which  was  cultivated  at  Alexandria, 
and  certainly  represented  the  follies  and  vices  of  contemporary  life  under  the 
dramatic  guise  of  heroic  incident  But  it  is  the  non-dramatic  character  of 
Roman  Satire  that  at  once  distingmshes  it  from  these  forms. 

1  See  Hor.  S.  i.  iv.  1-6. 

^  These  were  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  and  will  not  be  farther  dis- 
cussed here.     See  p.  144.     Cf.  Quint  z.  1,  95. 

^  Not  invariably,  however,  by  Lucilius  himself.  He  now  and  then 
employed  the  trochaic  or  iambic  metres. 

^  S&L  i.  iv.  89,  and  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  later  part  of  the  satiia 
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beneatli  the  soiface  to  the  tnie  motives  of  action,  and  if  these  are 
bad,  should  indicate  by  life-like  touches  their  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible nature.  There  is  room  here  for  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment and  difference  of  peraonneL  One  may  have  a  broad  and 
masculine  giasp  of  the  main  outlines  of  social  intercourse ;  another 
with  subtler  analysis  may  thread  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  dissimulation,  and  lay  bare  to  the  hypocrite  secrets  which  he 
had  concealed  even  from  himself;  a  third  may  select  certain 
provinces  of  conduct  or  thought,  and  by  a  good-himioured  but 
discriminating  portraiture,  throw  them  into  so  new  and  clear  a 
lights  as  to  enable  mankind  to  look  at  them,  free  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  convention  so  often  blinds  our  view. 

The  qualifications  for  excelling  in  this  kind  of  writing  are 
clearly  such  as  have  no  special  connection  with  poetry.  Had  the 
modem  prose  essay  existed  at  Eome,  it  is  probable  the  satirists 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  From  the  fragments  of 
Liucilius  we  should  judge  that  he  found  the  trammels  of  verse 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Practice  had  indeed  enabled  him  to 
write  with  unexampled  fluency ;  ^  but  except  in  this  mechanical 
facility  he  shows  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  poet  The 
accumulated  experience  of  modem  life  has  pronounced  in  favour 
of  abandoning  the  poetic  form,  and  including  Satire  in  the 
domain  of  prose.  No  doubt  many  celebrated  poets  in  France 
and  England  have  cultivated  verse  satire ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
have  merely  imitated,  whereas  the  prose  essay  is  a  true  formation 
of  modem  literary  art.  Conington,  in  an  interesting  article,^ 
Tegards  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  prose  com- 
position as  a  test  of  a  nation's  intellectual  advance.  Thus  con- 
sidered, poetry  is  the  imperfect  attempt  to  embody  in  vivid 
language  ideas  which  have  themselves  hardly  assumed  definite 
form,  and  necessarily  gives  way  to  prose  when  clearness  of 
tbought  and  sequence  of  reasoning  have  established  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  vehicle.  However  inadequate  such  a  view  may  be 
to  explain  the  full  nature  of  poetry,  it  is  certainly  tme  so  far  as 
concerns  the  case  at  present  before  us.  The  assignment  of  each 
special  exercise  of  mind  to  its  proper  department  of  literature  is 
undoubtedly  a  late  growth  of  human  culture,  and  such  nations  as 
have  not  attained  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  splendour  of  their 
literary  creations,  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  intellectual  development 

The  conception  of  Satire  by  the  ancients  is  illustrated  by  a 

'  "  In  hora  stepe  dncentos  nt  mnltam  versiis  dictabat  Btans  pede  in  nno." 
Sal,  1,  iv.  9. 

'  Poethnmona  Workfl,  vol.  ii.  on  the  Study  of  Latin. 
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passage  in  Diomedes :  ^  ^^Satira  diciiur  carmen  aptid  Bomanos 
nunc  quidem  maledicum  et  ad  carpenda  homnum  vUia  arehaeae 
comoediae  charactere  compositun^  quale  seripserunt  Lueilius  ei 
Horatiue  et  Persius ;  at  olim  carmen  quod  ex  varus  poemattbtis 
constabat  saUra  oocahatvr^  quale  scripeerunt  Pacuvitts  et  Ennius." 
This  old-fashioned  eatura  of  Ennius  may  be  considered  as  half- 
way between  the  early  semi-dramatic  farce  and  the  classical  Satire. 
It  was  a  genuine  medley,  containing  all  kinds  of  subjects,  often 
couched  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  intended  for  recitation,  not 
for  action.  The  poem  on  Scipio  was  classed  with  it^  but  what 
this  poem  was  is  not  by  any  means  clear ;  from  the  fragment  that 
remains,  describing  a  calm  after  storm  in  sonorous  language,  we 
should  gather  that  Scipio's  return  voyage  from  Africa  may  have 
formed  its  theme.^  Other  subjects,  induded  in  the  Saturae  of 
Ennius,  were  the  HedyphagetUa^  a  humorous  didactic  poem 
on  the  mysteries  of  gastronomy,  which  may  have  suggested 
similar  effusions  by  Lueilius  and  Horace ;  ^  the  Epicharmue  and 
Euhemerus,  both  in  trochaics,  the  latter  a  free  translation  of  the 
i^a  Siyayfxufrq,  or  explanation  of  the  gods  as  deified  mortals ;  and 
the  Epigrams^  among  which  two  on  the  great  Scipio  are  still  pre- 
served, the  first  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Eepublic,  the  second 
asserting  with  some  arrogance  ^e  exploits  of  the  hero,  and  his 
claims  to  a  place  among  tiie  denizens  of  heaven.^ 

Of  the  Saturae  of  Pacuvius  nothiog  is  known.  C.  Luonjus 
(148-103  B.O.),  the  founder  of  dassicai  Satii'e,  was  bom  in  the 
Latiii  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania.  He  bdonged  to 
an  equestrian  family,  and  was  in  easy  circumstances.^  He  is 
supposed  to  have  fought  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war  (133 
B.a)  when  he  was  still  quite  a  youth;  and  it  is  certain  from 
Horace  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  both  with 
him,  Laelius,  and  Albinus.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
house  which  had  been  buHt  at  the  public  expense  for  the  son  of 
King  Antiochus, . and  to  have. died  at  I^aples,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  position,  at  once  independent  and  unambitious  (for  he 
could  not  hold  office  in  Eome),  gave  him  the  best  possible  chance 

1  iii.  p.  481,  P.  (Tenffel).  •  201,  b.o. 

'  As,  e.g.  the  Precepts  of  Ofella,  S.  IL  2,  and  the  Unda  et  quo  Catiust 
S.  11.  4. 

^  The  words  are,  (1)  '*Hic  est  Ule  situs,  oni  nemo  clvis  neqne  hostis 
Quivit  pro  factis  reddere  operae  pretium,'*  where  *'operae"  most  be  pro- 
noanced  ''Sp'rae;*'  (2)  *'A  sole  ezoriente  supra  Maeotis  paludes  Nemo  est 
qui  factis  me  acc^uiparare  queat.  Si  fas  endo  plagas  caeiestum  asoendere 
cuiquam  est,  Mi  soli  caeli  maxima  porta  patet. 

'  Infra  Lucili  censum,  Sat.  ii.  1,  75. 
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of  observing  social  and  political  life,  and  of  this  chance  he  made 
the  follest  use.  He  lived  behind  the  scenes :  he  saw  the  corrup- 
tion prevalent  in  high  -circles ;  he  saw  also  the  trae  greatness  of 
those  who,  like  Scipio,  stood  aloof  from  it,  and  he  h^ded  down 
to  imperishable  infamy  each  most  signal  instance  of  vice,  whether 
in  a  statesman,  as  Lupns,^  Metellus,  or  Albudus,  or  in  a  private 
person,  as  the  glutton  Gallonius. 

It  is  possible  that  he  now  and  then  misapplied  his  pen  to  abuse 
his  own  enemies  or  those  of  his  friends,  for  we  know  that  the 
honourable  Mucins  Scaevola  was  violently  attacked  by  him ;  ^  and 
there  is  a  story-  that  being  once  lampooned  in  the  theatre  in  a 
libellous  manner,  the  poet  sued  his  detractor,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  done  the  same  to 
others.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  on 
the  whole  he  nobly  used  the  power  he  possessed,  that  his  tren- 
chant pen  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  patriotism,  virtue, 
and  enlightenment,  and  that  he  lashed  without  mercy  corruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  ignorance.  The  testimony  of  Horace  to  his  worth, 
ooming  from  one  who  himself  was  not  easily  deceived,  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration;*  that  of  Juvenal,  though  more 
emphatic,  is  not  more  weighty,^  and  the  opinion,  blamed  by 
Quintilian,^  that  he  should  be  placed  above  aU  other  poets,  shows 
ijist  his  plain  language  did  not  hinder  the  recognition  of  his  moral 
excellence. 

Although  a  companion  of  the  great,  he  was  strictly  popular  in 
Ms  tone.  He  appealed  to  the  great  public,  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  accurate  learning,  on  the  other  from  indifference  to 
knowledge.  "  Nee  doctimmis"  he  says,*  "  Manium  Persium  haec 
legere  nolo,  Junium  Congum  volo"  And  in  another  passsage 
quoted  by  Cicero,^  he  professes  to  desire  that  his  readers  may  be 
the  Tarentines,  Consentines,  and  Sicilians, — those,  that  is,  whose 
JjBLim  grammar  and  spelling  most  needed  improvement.  But  we 
cannot  extend  this  humility  *  to  his  more  famous  political  allu- 
sions. Those  at  any  rate  would  be  nothing  if  not  known  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  neither  the  poet's  genius  nor  the  culprit's  guilt 
could  otherwise  be  brought  home  to  l£e  individual 

In  one  sense  Lucilius  might  be  called  a  modemiser,  for  he 
strove  hard  to  enlarge  the  people's  knowledge  and  views ;  but  in 

^  L.  Com.  Lentolos  Lupus.  *  Peis.  L  115. 

*  "  Primores  populi  ami>att  popnlnm^iie  tributiii), 

Scilicet  uni  aequiis  Tirtuti  atqne  eios  amicis." — ffor.  Sat,  ii.  1.  69. 
4  Ense  Tclot  stricto  qnoties  Lucilius  ardens  Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui 
frigida  mens  est  Criraimbus,  tacita  sudant  praecordia  ciUpa. — Juv.  i  165. 
^  X.  1.  98.  •  Plin.  N.  H.  Praef. 

y  De  Fin.  L  3,  7.  '  *'  Luciliaiiae  liumilitatis,"— PefyonttMt, 
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another  and  higher  sense  he  was  strictly  national :  luxury,  bril3ery, 
and  43loth,  were  to  him  the  very  poison  of  all  true  life,  and  cut  at 
the  root  of  those  virtues  by  which  alone  Borne  could  remain 
great.  This  national  spirit  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Horace 
by  conservative  minds  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  but  it  probably 
made  his  critics  somewhat  oveivindulgent.  Horace,  with  all  h£a 
admiration  for  him,  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  his  evident  faults,^ 
the  rudeness  of  his  language,  the  carelessness  of  his  composition, 
the  habit  of  mixing  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  his  zealous 
admirers  construed  into  a  virtue,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
diffuseness  inseparable  from  a  hasty  draft  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  revise.  Still  his  elegance  of  language  must  have  been 
considerable.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  establish  a 
severe  criticism  of  style,^  and  the  fragments  reveal  beneath  the 
obscuring  garb  of  his  uncouth  hexameters,  a  terse  and  pure  idiom 
not  unlike  that  of  Terence.  His  faults  are  numerous,^  but  do  not 
seriously  detract  from  his  value.  The  loss  of  his  works  must  be 
considered  a  serious  one.  Had  they  been  extant  we  should  have 
found  useful  information  in  his  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in. 
a  state  of  moral  transition,  amusement  in  such  pieces  as  his 
journal  of  a  progress  from  Eome  to  Capua,^  and  material  for 
philological  knowledge  in  his  careful  distinctions  of  orthography 
and  grammar. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  his  definition  of  virtue : 

**  Virtus,  Albine,  est  pretium  pereolvere  verum 
Quia  in  versamur,  quia  vivimas  rebus  potesse. 
Virtus  est  homiui  scire  id  quod  quaeque  habeat  res. 
Virtus  scire  bomini  rectum,  utile,  quid  sit  hone&tum. 
Quae  bona,  quae  mala  item,  quid  inutile,  tnrpe,  inhonestum* 
Virtus,  quaerendae  linem  rei  scire  modumque ; 
Virtus  divitiis  pretium  persolvere  posse. 
Virtus,  id  dare  quod  reipsa  debetur  honori, 
Hostem  esse  atque  inimicum  bominum  morumque  malonmi ; 
Contra,  defensorem  bominum  morumque  bonorum ; 
Magniiicare  bos,  his  bene  velle,  bis  vivere  amicum  ; 
Commoda  praeterea  patriai  prima  putare, 
Deinde  parentum,  tertia  iam  postremaque  nostra." 

We  see  in  these  lines  a  practical  and  imselfish  standard — ^that 

^  Sat.  1.  z.  *  Primus  condidit  stili  nasum,  N.  H.  Praef. 

s  As  instances  we  may  take  ''Has  res  ad  te  scriptas  Luci  misimus  Aeli  :** 
again,  "Si  minus  delectat,  quod  kr^x^ov  et  Eisocratiumst,  Ai)/M»8csqi]£ 
siraul  totnm  ac  sumficipoiciAScs .  .  .**  or  worse  still,  "  Villa  LuGnid  moz 
potieris  aa»"  for  "  Lucaniaca,'Vquoted  by  Ausonius,  who  adds  "Lucili  vaU 
sic  imitator  eris.*' 

*  From  which  Hor.  borrowed  his  Iter  ad  Bnindisiiuu. 
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of  the  cultiyated  but  still  truly  patriotic  Eoman,  admittiiig  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  in  a  way  his  ancestors  might  have  ques- 
tioned, hut  keeping  steadily  to  the  main  points  of  setting  a  true 
jmce  upon  all  human  things,  and  preferring  the  good  of  one's 
country  to  personal  advantage.  This  is  a  morality  intelligible  to 
all,  and  if  it  falls  below  tiie  higher  enlightenment  of  modem 
knowledge,  it  at  least  soars  above  the  average  practice.  We  are 
informed  ^  that  LuciUus  did  not  spare  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  literature  any  more  than  in  poUtics.  He 
attacked  Accius  for  Ms  unauthorised  innovations  in .  spelling, 
Pacuvius  and  Ennius  for  want  of  a  sustained  level  of  dignity. 
His  satire  seems  to  have  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  was  known  to  him;  and  though  his  learning  was  in  no 
department  deep,^  it  was  sound  so  far  as  it  went^  and  was  guided 
by  natural  good  taste.  He  will  always  retain  an  interest  for  us 
from  the  charming  picture  given  by  Horace  of  his  daily  life ;  how 
he  kept  his  books  beside  him  like  the  best  of  friends,  as  indeed 
they  were,  and  whatever  he  felt,  thought,  or  saw,  intrusted  to 
their  faithful  keeping,  whence  it  comes  that  the  man's  life  stands  as 
vividly  before  one's  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  a  votive  tablet 
Then  the  way  in  which  LaeUus  and  Scipio  unbent  in  his  com- 
I>any,  mere  youth  as  he  was  compared  to  them,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
notion  of  his  social  gifts ;  he  who  could  make  the  two  grave 
statesmen  so  far  forget  their  decorum  as  to  romp  in  the  manner 
Horace  describes,  must  at  least  have  been  gifted  with  contagious 
light-heartedness.  This  genial  humoiu*  Horace  tried  with  success 
to  reproduce,  but  he  is  conscious  of  inferiority  to  the  master.  In 
English  literature  Dryden  is  the  writer  who  most  recalls  him, 
thougli  j^iither  in  his  higher  than  in  his  more  sportive  moods. 

HJai .  S.  L  X.  «  Oic  de  Fin.  L  8,  7. 


^^  CHAPTER  VUL 

The  Minob  Dbpartmbnts  op  Pobtbt— The  ATBiiLANAB  (Pom 

P0NIU8    AND     NotlUS,    GIRO.     90     ac.)    AND    THE     EPIGRAM 

(Ennius — Catulus,  100  b.o.). 

Thb  last  class  of  dramatic  poets  whom  we  shall  mention  in  the 
first  period  are  the  writers  of  Atellanae.  These  entertainments 
originated  at  the  little  town  of  Atella>  now  St  Arpino,  between 
Capua  and  JN'aples  in  the  Oscan  territory,  and  were  at  first  com- 
posed in  the  Oscan  dialect  Their  earliest  cultivation  at  Eome 
seems  to  date  not  long  after  360  B.O.,  in  which  year  the  Etruscan 
histriones  were  first  imported  into  Eome.  The  novelty  of  this 
amusement  attracted  the  Roman  youths,  and  they  began  to 
imitate  both  the  Etruscan  dancers  and  the  Oscan  performers,  who 
had  introduced  the  Atellane  fables  into  Rome.  After  the  libellous 
freedom  of  speech  in  which  they  at  first  indulged  had  been  re- 
strained by  law,  the  Atellanae  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves as  a  privileged  form  of  pleasantry,  in  which  the  young 
nobles  could,  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of  removal  from  their 
tribe  or  incapacity  for  military  service,  indulge  their  readiness  of 
speech  and  impromptu  dramatic  talent^  During  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  this  custom  continued,  the  performance  con- 
sisting of  detached  scenes  without  any  particular  connection,  but 
fuU  of  jocularity,  and  employing  a  fixed  set  of  characters.  The 
language  used  may  have  been  the  Oscan,  but,  considering  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  that  dialect  was  not  universal  at  Rome.^ 
it  was  more  probably  the  popular  or  plebeian  Latin  interspersed 
with  Oscan  elements.  No  progress  towards  a  literary  form  is 
observable  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  but  they  continued  to  receive  a 
countenance  from  the  authorities  that  was  not  accorded  to  other 
forms  of  the  drama.  We  find,  for  example,  that  when  theatrical 
representations  were  interdicted,  an  exception  was  made  in  their 
favour.'    Though  coarse  and  often  obscene,  they  were  considered 

1  Liv.  vii  2.    The  account,  however,  is  extremely  confused. 
•  Liv.  X.  208,  gtuiToa  Oscae  linguae  exploratam  mittit. 
s  See  Tea£  B.  Lit.  9,  §  4. 
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08  consistent  with  gentlemanly  behavioui ;  thus  Cicero,  in  a  well* 
known  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,^  contrasts  them  with  the 
Mimes,  secundum  Oenomaum  Accii  n(>nj  ut  olim  aolebai,  At  el* 
Janam,  sed,  ut  nunc  JU,  mimum  introdustisH;  and  Yalerius  Maxi- 
mus  implies  that  they  did  not  cany  their  humour  to  extravagant 
lengths,^  hut  tempered  it  with  Italian  severity.  From  the  few 
fragments  that  remain  to  us  we  should  he  inclined  to  form  a 
different  opinion,  and  to  suspect  that  national  partiality  in  con- 
trasting them  with  the  Graecized  form  of  the  Mimi  kept  itself 
blind  to  their  more  glaring  faults.  The  characters  that  oftenest 
reappear  in  them  are  Maccus,  Bucco,  and  Pappus;  the  first  of 
these  is  prefixed  to  the  special  title,  e.g,  Macctis  milesy  Maccus 
virgo.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  personage  with  an  immense 
head,  who,  corresponding  to  our  clown  or  harlequin,  came  in  for 
many  hard  knocks,  but  was  a  general  favourite.  Pappus  took 
the  place  of  pantaloon,  and  was  the  general  butt 

Novius  (circ  100  B.a),  whom.  Macrobius  *  calls  prohatissimus 
Atellanarum  acriptor,  was  the  first  to  reduce  this  species  to  the 
roles  of  art,  giving  it  a  plot  and  a  written  dialogue.  Several 
fragments  remain,  but  for  many  centuries  they  were  taken  for 
those  of  Kaevius,  whence  great  confusion  enfnied.  A  better  known 
writer  is  L.  Pomponius  (90  b.o.)  of  Bononia,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is  said  to  have  persuaded  that  cultured 
sensualist  to  compose  Atellanae  himself.  Upwards  of  thirty  of 
his  plays  are  cited ;  ^  but  although  a  good  many  lines  are  pre- 
served, none  are  long  enough  to  give  a  good  notion  of  his  style. 
The  commendations,  however,  with  which  Cicero,  Seneca,  Gellius, 
and  Priscian  load  him,  prove  that  he  was  classed  with  good 
writers.  Prom  the  list  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
jects were  mostly,  though  not  always,  from  low  life ;  some  remind 
us  of  the  regular  comedies,  as  the  Syri  and  Dotata,  The  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  of  puns  And  alliteration  abound  in  him,  as 
well  as  extreme  coarseness.  The  fables,  which  were  generally 
represented  after  the  regular  play  as  an  interlude  or  farce,  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  two  of  his  satires :  * 

*'  Urbicns  exodio  risum  niovet  Atellanae  Gestibns  Autonoes ; " 

1  Ad  Fam.  ix.  16,  7.  «  Val;  Max.  ii.  1.  •  Sat  i.  10,  3. 

^  The  names  are  Aleones,  Prostibulnm,  Pannuceat»e,  Nnptiae,  Privignus^ 
PiJBcatores,  Ergastnlnm,  Patmus,  Asinaria,  Rtistieus,  Dotata,  Decuma 
Fullonis,  Praeco,  Bncco,  MaccigeminijYeiTesaegrotus,  Pistor,  Syri,  Mcdlcna, 
MaialiB,  Sarcnlaritis,  Ausar,  Petitor,  Anulns,  Praefectns,  Arista,  Hernia, 
Poraiia,  Maisiipiam,  Aeaitnmns,  Anctoratns,  Salyra,  Galli,  Transalpini, 
Hacens  miles,  Maccns  sequester,  Pappus  Agricola,  Leno,  Lar  familiaris,  fcc 

»  ilL  174,  vi.  71. 
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and  in  his  pretty  description  of  a  mstic  fete — 

**  Ipsa  dierum 
Festornm  herboao  oolitur  si  ooando  theatro 
Maiestas,  tandemqae  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 
Exodium,  cum  penonae  pallentis  niatum 
In  gremio  matris  formidat  rusticus  inlans ; 
Aoquales  habitus  illic,  sirailemq^ue  yidebis 
Orchestram  et  popnlam.  ..." 

They  endured  a  while  under  the  empire,  when  we  hear  of  a  com- 
poser named  Mummius,  of  sdme  note,  but  in  the  general  decline 
they  became  merged  in  the  pantomime,  into  which  all  kinds  of 
dramatic  art  gradually  converged. 

If  the  Atellanae  were  the  most  indigenous  form  of  literature  in 
which  the  young  nobles  indulged,  the  different  kinds  of  love-poem 
were  certainly  the  least  in  accordance  with  the  Eoman  traditions 
of  art.  Nevertheless,  unattainable  as  was  the  spontaneous  grace  of 
the  Greek  erotic  muse,  there  were  some  who  aspired  to  cultivate  her. 

Few  kinds  of  verse  more  attracted  the  Eoman  amateurs  than  the 
Epigram.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  Eoman  spirit  in 
the  pithy  distich  or  tetrastich  which  formed  so  considerable  an 
element  in  the  "elegant  extracts"  of  Alexandria.  The  term 
epigram  has  altered  its  meaning  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  Greek 
it  signified  merely  an  inscription  commemorative  of  some  work  of 
art,  person,  or  event ;  its  virtue  was  to  be  short,  and  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  most  perfect  writer  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense 
was  Simonides, — ^nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  simplicity  that 
lends  an  undying  charm  to  his  efiPusions.  The  epigrams  on 
Leonid^  and  on  Marathon  are  well  known.  The  metre  selected 
was  the  elegiac,  on  account  of  its  natural  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
second  line.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  simple  epigrams  are 
the  epitaphs  of  Naevius,  Ennius,  and  especially  Pacuvius,  already 
quoted  This  natural  grace,  however,  was,  even  in  Greek  poetry, 
superseded  by  a  more  artificial  style.  The  sparkling  epigram  of 
Plato  addressed  to  a  fair  boy  has  been  often  imitated,  and  most 
writers  after  him  are  not  satisfied  without  playing  on  some  fine 
thought,  or  turning  some  graceful  point ;  so  that  tiie  epigram  by 
little  and  little  approached  the  form  which  in  its  purest  age  the 
Italian  sonnet  possessed.  In  this  guise  it  was  cultivated  with 
taste  and  brilliancy  at  Alexandria,  Callimachus  especially  being  a 
finished  master  of  it.  The  first  Eoman  epigrammatists  imitate  tiie 
Alexandrine  models,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  uncouth  hard- 
ness of  their  rhythm,  achieve  a  fair  success.  Of  the  epigrams  of 
EnniuB,  only  the  three  already  quoted  remain.^    Throe  authors 

« 1  Viz.  his  own  epitaph,  and  those  on  Scipio,  p.  78,  n.  4. 
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are  mentioned  by  Aulus  GeUius^  as  having  raised  the  Latin 
!Epigram  to  a  level  with  Anacreon  in  sweetness,  point,  and  neat- 
ness.  This  is  certainly  far  too  high  piaise.  "Not,  even  if  it  were 
8o,  can  we  forget  that  the  poems  he  quotes  (presumably  the  best 
lie  could  find)  are  obvious  imitations,  if  not  translations,  from  the 
Greek.  The  first  is  by  Q.  Lutatiub  Gatulus,  and  dates  about 
100  B.a     It  is  entitled  Ad  TheoHmum : 

**  Anfngit  mi  animus ;  credo,  nt  aolet,  ad  Theotimnm 

Devenit :  sio  est :  perfugium  illnd  habet 
Qaid  si  non  inteidixem  ne  Ulnc  fo^^tivam 

Mitteret  ad  se  intro,  sed  magis  eiiceret  I 
Ibimns  qnaesitum :  yemm  nelpei  teneamur 

Formido :  qnid  ago  f    Da,  Venus,  consilium.*' 

A  more  pleasing  example  of  his  style,  and  this  time  perhaps 
original,  is  given  by  Cicero.^  It  is  on  the  actor  Eoscius,  who, 
-wrhen  a  boy,  was  renowned  for  his  beauty,  and  is  favourably  com- 
pared with  the  rising  orb  of  day : 

"  Constiteram  exorientem  Auroram  forte  salutans, 
Cum  subito  e  laeya  Roscius  exoritur. 
Pace  mihi  liceat,  caelestes,  dicere  vestra : 
MortaUs  yisnst  pulorior  esse  deo.'* 

This  piece,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  met  with  imitators  both  in 
Frendi  and  Italian  literature.  A  very  similar  jeu  cTesprii  of 
PoBOiUB  LioiNUS  is  quoted : 

"  CuBtodes  ovium,  teneraeque  pi-opaginis  agn^m, 

Quaeritis  ignem  ?  ite  hue  :  Qaaeritis  ?  ignis  homo  est. 
8i  digito  attigero,  incendam  silvam  simul  omnem, 
Omne  pecus :  flamma  est  omnia  quae  video.*' 

This  Porcius  wrote  also  on  the  history  of  literature.  Some 
rather  ill-natured  lines  on  Terence  are  preserved  in  Suetonius.^ 
He  there  implies  that  the  young  poet,  with  all  his  talent,  could 
not  keep  out  of  poverty,  a  taunt  which  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  as  well  as  disapproving.  Two  lines  on  the  rise  of 
poetry  at  £ome  deserve  quotation — 

'*  Poeuico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellicosam  Romuli  in  gentem  feram." 

A  certain  Pompiuus  is  mentioned  by  Yarro  as  having  epigram- 
matic tastes;  one  distich  that  is  preserved  gives  us  no  high 
notion  of  his  powers — 

"  Pacvi*  discipnlus  dicor :  porro  is  fuit  Enni : 
Ennius  Musarum :  Pompilius  clueor." 

XiBstly,  Yalerius  Aedituus,  who  is  only  known  by  the  short 
1  xix.  9,  U,      «  De  Nat  Deor.  i.  28,  79.       •  Vit.  Ter.       *  =  Pacuvi, 
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notices  in  Yano  and  Gellins,  wrote  similar  short  pif  "^m,  two  of 
which  are  preservedi 

AD  PAMPHILAll. 

**  Dioere  cmn  conor  coram  tibl,  Pamphila,  cordis. 
Quid  mi  abs  te  quaeram  ?  verba  labris  abeant 
Per  pectus  miserum  manat  subito  mihi  sudor. 
Si  tacitna,  subidus:  dupio  ideo  pereo." 

AB  PCnSBUM  PHILEBOTA. 

**  Quid  faculam  praefers,  Phileros,  qua  nil  opus  nobis  f 

Ibimus,  hoc  lucet  pectore  flamma  satis. 
Illam  non  potis  est  vis  saeva  exstin^ere  venti, 

Aut  imber  caelo  candidus  praecipitans. 
At  contra,  hunc  ignem  Veneris,  si  non  Venus  ipsa. 

Nulla  est  quae  poesit  vis  alia  opprimere.'* 

We  have  quoted  these  pieces,  not  from  their  intiinsio  merits  for 
they  have  little  or  none,  but  to  show  the  painful  process  by 
which  Latin  versification  was  elaborated.  All  these  must  be 
referred  to  a  date  at  least  sixty  years  after  Ennius,  and  yet  the 
rhythm  is  scarcely  at  all  improved.  The  great  number  of  second- 
rate  poets  who  wrought  in  tiie  same  laboratory  did  good  work,  in 
so  far  that  they  made  the  technical  part  less  wearisome  for  poets 
like  Lucretius  and  Gatullua  With  mechanical  dexterity  taste 
also  slowly  improved  by  the  competing  effort  of  many  ordinary 
minds ;  but  it  did  not  make  those  giant  strides  which  nothing 
but  genius  can  achieve.  The  later  developments  of  the  Epigram 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  book. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Prose  Ltpbraturb — History.    Fabius  Pictob — ^Maobb 

(210-80  B.a). 

There  are  nations  among  whom  the  imagination  is  so  predomi- 
nant that  they  seem  incapable  of  regarding  things  as  they  are. 
The  literature  of  such  nations  wHl  always  be  cast  in  a  poetical 
mould,  even  when  it  takes  the  outward  form  of  prose.  Of  this 
class  India  is  a  conspicuous  example.  In  the  opposite  category 
stand  those  nations  which,  lacking  imaginatiYe  power,  supply  its 
place  by  the  rich  colouring  of  rhetoric,  but  whose  poetry,  judged 
by  the  highest  standard,  does  not  rise  above  the  sphere  of  prose. 
Modem  France  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this.  The  same  is 
80  far  true  of  ancient  Eome  that  she  was  unquestionably  more 
productive  of  great  prose  writers  than  of  poets.  Her  utilitarian 
and  matter-of-fact  genius  inclined  her  to  approach  the  problems  of 
thought  and  life  from  a  prosaic  point  of  view.  Her  perceptions 
of  beauty  were  defective ;  her  sense  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  nature  (the  deepest  root  of  poetry)  slumbered  until  roused 
by  a  voice  from  without  to  momentary  life.  The  aspirations  and 
destiny  of  the  individual  soul  which  had  kindled  the  brightest 
light  of  Greek  song,  were  in  Eome  Teplaced  by  the  sovereign 
claims  of  the  State.  The  visible  City,  throned  on  Seven  Hills, 
the  source  and  emblem  of  imperial  power,  and  that  not  ideal  but 
actual,  was  a  theme  fitted  to  inspire  the  patriot  orator  or  historian, 
but  not  to  create  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  poet  We  find 
in  accordance  with  this  fact,  that  Prose  literature  was  approached^ 
not  by  strangers  or  freedmen,  but  by  members  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  Eome.  The  subjects  were  given  by  the  features  of 
national  life.  The  wars  that  had  gained  dominion  abroad,  the 
eloquence  that  had  secured  power  at  home,  the  laws  that  had 
knit  society  tc^ther  and  made  the  people  great ;  these  were  the 
elements  on  which  Prose  Literature  was  based.  Its  developments, 
though  influenced  by  Greece,  are  truly  national,  and  on  them  the 
Eoman  character  is  indelibly  impressed.    The  first  to  establish 
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itself  was  history.  The  struggles  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  been 
chronicled  in  the  rude  verse  of  Nfievius ;  those  of  the  second  pro- 
duced the  annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius  Ahmentus. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Eomans  had  a  clear  sense  of  the 
-value  of  contemporary  records.  The  Annales  Maximi  or  Commenr 
tarii  Pontiflcum  contained  the  names  of  magistrates  for  each  year, 
and  a  daily  record^  of  all  memorable  events  from  the  regal  times 
until  the  Pontificate  of  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  (133  b.c.).  The 
occurrences  noted  were,  however,  mostly  of  a  trivial  character, 
as  Cato  tells  us  in  a  fragment  of  his  Origines,  and  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  extracts  found  in  Livy.  The  Idhri  LirUei,  mentioned 
several  times  by  livy,^  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen  cloth,  and, 
besides  lists  of  magistrates,  contained  many  national  monuments, 
such  as  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthi^  and  the  truce 
made  with  Ardea  and  Gabii.  Similar  notes  were  kept  by  the 
civil  magistrates  (Commentarii  Conmlares,  Idhri  Praetoram^ 
Tabulae  Censorial  and  stored  up  in  the  various  temples.  The 
greater  number  of  these  records  perished  in  the  capture  of  Eome 
by  the  Gkuls,  and  when  Livy  speaks  of  them  as  existing  later, 
he  refers  not  to  the  originals,  but  to  copies  made  after  that 
event  Such  yearly  registers  were  continued  to  a  late  period. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
embracing  a  list  of  the  great  magistracies  from  509  B.a  till  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiborius.  Another 
source  of  history  was  the  family  register  kept  by  each  of  the 
great  houses,  and  treasured  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  probably 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  actions  performed  or  honours 
gained,  since  many  of  the  more  distinguished  families  preserved 
their  records  as  witnesses  of  glories  that  in  reality  had  never 
existed,  but  were  the  invention  of  flattering  chroniclers  or  clients. 

The  radical  defect  in  the  Roman  conception  of  history  was  its 
naiTownesa  The  idea  of  preserving  and  handing  down  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  foreign  to  them.  The  very  accuracy  of  their 
early  registers  was  based  on  no  such  high  principle  as  this.  It 
arose  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, from  national  pride,  and  from  considerations  of  utility. 
The  catalogue  of  prodigies,  pestilences,  divine  visitations,  expia- 
tions and  successful  propitiatory  ceremonies,  of  which  it  was  chiefly 
made  up,  was  intended  to  show  the  value  of  the  state  religion,  and 
to  secure  the  administration  of  it  in  patrician  hands.  It  was  indeed 
praiseworthy  that  considerations  so  patriotic  should  at  that  rude 
period  have  so  firmly  rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 

^  So  says  Serrina,  but  this  can  hardly  be  correct    See  the  note  at  the 
«nd  of  the  ohapter.  >  S,g.  iv.  7, 18,  20. 
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govendng  class ;  but  that  their  object  was  rather  to  consolidate 
their  own  power  and  advance  that  of  the  city  than  to  instruct 
manldnd,  is  clear  &om  the  totally  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
special  gentile  records ;  and  when  history  began  to  be  cultiyated 
in  a  literary  way,  we  do  not  observe  any  higher  motive  at  work. 
Fabius  and  CinciuH  wrote  in  Greek,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  in 
the  unformed  state  of  their  own  languaere  it  was  easier  to  do  so ; 
but  that  this  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  is  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  not  only  their  contemporary  Ennius,  but 
their  predecessors  livius  and  Naevius,  studied  and  developed  the 
Xiitin  tongue.  Livius  and  Ennius  worked  at  Latin  in  order  to 
construct  a  literary  dialect  that  should  also  be  the  speech  of  the 
people.  Fabius  and  Cinciua,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  wrote 
in  Greek,  because  that  was  a  language  which  the  people  did  not 
understand. 

Belonging  to  an  ancient  house  whose  traditions  were  exclu- 
sive and  aristocratic,  Fabius  (210  b.o.)  addressed  himself  to 
the  limited  circle  of  readers  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Greek  tongue ;  to  the  people  at  large  he  was  at  no  pains  to  be 
intelligible,  and  he  probably  was  as  indifferent  to  their  literary,  as 
bis  ancestors  had  been  to  their  political,  claims  or  advantages. 
The  branch  to  which  he  belonged  derived  its  distinguishing  name 
from  Fabius  Pictor  the  grand&ther  of  the  historian,  who,  in  312 
BLO.  painted  the  temple  of  Salus,  which  was  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  Eoman  art,  and  existed,  applauded  by  the  criticism 
oi  posterity,  until  the  era  of  Oaudius.  This  single  incident 
proves  that  in  a  period  when  Eoman  feeling  as  a  rule  recoiled 
from  practising  the  arts  of  peace,  members  of  this  intellectual 
ffens  were  alr^Eidy  proficients  in  one  of  the  proscribed  Greek 
accomplishments,  and  taken  into  connection  with  the  polished 
cultivation  of  the  Claudii,  and  perhaps  of  other  gentes,  shows  that 
in  their  private  life  the  aristocratic  party  were  not  so  bigoted  as 
for  political  purposes  they  chose  to  represent  themselves.^  As  to 
the  value  of  Fabius's  work  we  have  no  good  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Livy  invariably  speaks  of  bun  with  respect,  as  scrip- 
iorum  longe  anHquiasimus  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
bad  access  to  the  best  existing  authorities  on  his  subject  Besides 
the  public  chronicles  and  the  archives  of  his  own  house,  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  on  Greek  sources.  Niebuhr,  also,  takes  a  high 
view  of  his  merits;  and  the  unpretending  form  in  which  he 
clothed  his  work,  merely  a  bare  statement  of  events  without  any 

'  The  Boman  mind  was  much  more  impressible  to  rich  colonr,  decoration, 
fta  than  the  Greek.  Possibly  painting  may  on  this  account  have  met  with 
earlier  countenance. 
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attempt  at  liteiaiy  decoiatioiiy  inclines  hb  to  believe  that  so  &r  aa 
national  prejudices  allowed,  he  endeavouied  to  lepieaent  faithfully 
the  facts  of  history. 

Of  L.  Cmcins  ALinNTUB  (flor.  209  B.a)  we  should  be  inclined 
to  form  a  somewhat  higher  estimate,  from  the  fact  that^  when  taken 
prisoner  by  Hannibal,  he  received  greater  consideration  from  him 
than  almost  any  other  Eoman  captive.  He  conversed  freely  with 
him,  and  informed  him  of  the  route  by  which  he  had  cros»sd  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  exact  number  of  his  invading  force.  Cinciua 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  209  B.a  He  thus  had  good  opportunities 
for  learning  the  main  events  of  the  campaign.  Niebuhr^  says 
of  him,  "  He  was  a  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches  among  its  ancient 
monuments.  He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no  less  honesty 
than  diligence ;  ^  for  it  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  early  relations  between  Eome  and  Latium, 
which  in  all  the  Annals  were  misrepresented  from  national  pride. 
That  Cincius  wrote  a  book  on  the  old  Eoman  calendar,  we  are 
told  by  Macrobius ;  ^  that  he  examined  into  ancient  Etruscan  and 
Eoman  chronology,  is  clear  from  livy."^  The  point  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  other  authorities  most  strikingly  is  the  date  he 
assigns  for  the  origin  of  the  city ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  his 
method  of  ascertaining  it  shows  independent  investigation.^ 
Cincius,  like  Fabius,  began  his  work  by  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
early  history  of  Eome,  cmd  detailed  at  full  length  only  those 
events  which  had  happened  during  his  own  experience. 

A  third  writer  who  flourished  about  the  same  time  was  C.  Aonjus 
(circ.  184  RO.),  who,  like  the  others,  began  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  apparently  carried  his  work  down  to  the  war  with 
Antiochus.  He,  too,  wrote  in  Greek,^  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Claudius  Quadrigarius,^  in  which  form  he  was 
employed  by  Livy.  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Cato,  is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Greek 
history.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Greek 
language  by  all  these  writers  was  partly  due  to  their  desire  to 
prove  to  the  Greeks  that  Eoman  history  was  worth  studying ;  for 
the  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  peninsula,  and 
was  certainly  not  studied  by  learned  Greeks,  except  such  as  were 

'  R.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  272.         '  Liv.  xxL  88.  calls  him  "nuudmiu  anetor." 
»  Sat  i.  12.  *  Til.  8. 

^  The  qaestion  does  not  concern  us  here.   The  reader  is  reftned  to  Niebnhr'a 
chapter  on  the  Era  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
^.Cic  de  Off.  iii  82,  116. 
7^  Thi«  is  an  inference,  but  a  probable  one,  from  a  statement  of  Hutarch. 
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compelled  to  acquiie  it  by  relations  with  their  Eoznan  conquerors. 
Besides  these  authors,  we  learn  from  Polybius  that  the  great  Scipio 
furnished  contributions  to  history :  among  other  writings,  a  long 
Greek  letter  to  king  Philip  is  mentioned  which  contained  a  succinct 
account  of  his  Spanish  and  African  campaigns.  His  son,  and  also 
Scipio  Nasica,  appear  to  have  followed  his  example  in  writing 
Greek  memoiia 

The  creator  of  Latin  prose  writing  was  Cato  (234^149  RO.). 
In  abnost  every  department  he  set  the  example,  and  his  works, 
voluminous  and  varied,  retained  their  reputation  until  the  close  of 
ihe  classical  period.     He  was  the  first  thoroughly  national  author. 

The  character  of  the  rigid  censor  is  generally  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  contempt  of  letters.  In  his  stem  but  narrow 
patriotism,  he  looked  with  jealous  eyes  on  all  that  might  turn  the 
citizens  from  a  single-minded  devotion  to  the  State.  Culture  was 
connected  in  his  mind  with  Greece,  and  her  deleterious  influence. 
The  embassy  of  Diogenes,  Critolaus,  and  Cameades,  155  b.o.  had 
shown  him  to  what  uses  culture  might  be  turned.  The  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  in  favour  of  justice,  and  the  equally  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  next  day  against  it  by  the  same  speaker 
without  a  blush  of  shame,  had  set  Cato's  face  like  a  flint  in 
opposition  to  Gieek  learning.  ''I  will  tell  you  about  those 
Greeks,"  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  to  his  son  Marcus,  "  what  I  dis- 
covered by  careful  observation  at  Athens,  and  how  far  I  deem  it 
good  to  skim  through  their  writings,  for  in  no  case  should  they  be 
deeply  studied.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  one  and  all,  a 
-worthless  and  intractable  set.  Mark  my  words,  for  they  are  those 
of  a  prophet :  whenever  that  nation  shall  give  us  its  literature^ 
it  will  corrupt  everything."  ^ 

With  this  settled  conviction,  thus  emphatically  expressed  at  a 
time  when  experience  had  shown  the  realization  of  his  fears  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  he  himself  had  so  far  bent  as  to  study  the 
literature  he  despised,  the  long  and  active  public  life  of  Cato  is  in 
complete  harmony.  He  is  the  perfect  type  of  an  old  Eoman. 
Hard,  shrewd,  niggardly,  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  honest  to 
the  core,  unsparing  of  himself  as  of  others,  scorning  every  kind  of 
hizury,  and.  of  inflexible  moral  rectitude.  He  had  no  respect  for 
birth,  rank,  fortune,  or  talent;  his  praise  was. bestowed  solely  on 
personal  merit  He  himself  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able house,^  and  from  it  he  inherited  those  harsh  virtues  which, 
while  they  enforced  the  reverence,  put  him  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit,  of  ttie  age.    No  man  could  have  set  before  himself  a  more 

1  Tide  M.  Catonis  BeUqois,  H.  Jordan,  Upt.  1860. 

*  So  he  himself  asserted;  bat  they  did  not  nold  any  Roman  magistracy. 
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uphill  task  than  that  which  Cato  straggled  all  his  life  vaiiily  to 
achieve.  To  reconstruct  the  past  is  but  one  step  more  impossible 
than  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  present.  If  Cato  failed^  a  greater 
than  Cato  would  not  have  succeeded.  Influences  were  at  work  in 
liome  which  individual  genius  was  powerless  to  resist  The 
ascendancy  of  reason  over  force,  though  it  were  the  noblest  f onn 
that  force  has  ever  assumed,  was  step  by  step  establishing  itself; 
and  no  stronger  proof  of  its  victory  could  be  found  than  that  Cato, 
despite  of  himself,  in  his  old  age  studied  Greek.  We  may  smile 
at  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  confounded  the  pure  glories  of 
the  old  Greek  intellect  with  the  degraded  puerilities  of  its  un- 
worthy heirs ;  but  though  Cato  could  not  fathom  the  mind  of 
Greece,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  Eome,  and  unavail- 
ing as  his  efforts  were,  they  were  based  on  an  unerring  compre- 
hension of  the  true  issues  at  stake.  He  saw  that  Greece  was 
immaking  Eome ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  mankind  required  that 
Eome  should  be  unmade.  It  is  the  glory  of  men  like  Scipio  and 
Ennius,  that  their  large-heartedness  opened  their  eyes,  and  carried 
their  vision  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Eoman  world  into  that 
dimly-seen  but  ever  expanding  country  in  which  all  men  are 
brethren.  But  if  from  the  loftiest  point  of  view  their  wide 
humanity  obtains  the  palm,  no  less  does  Cato's  pure  patriotism 
shed  undying  radiance  over  his  rugged  form,  throwing  into  relief  its 
massive  grandeur,  and  ennobling  rather  than  hiding  its  def ormitiea. 
We  have  said  that  Cato's  name  is  associated  with  the  contempt 
of  letters.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fact  Nevertheless,  Cato  was  by 
far  the  most  original  writer  that  Eome  ever  produced.  He  is  the 
one  man  on  whose  vigorous  mind  no  outside  influence  had  ever 
told.  Brought  up  at  his  father's  farm  at  Tusculum,  he  spent  his 
boyhood  amid  the  labours  of  the  plough.  Hard  work  and  scant  fare 
toughened  Ms  sinews,  and  service  under  Fabius  in  the  Hannibalic 
war  knit  his  frame  into  that  iron  strength  of  endurance,  which, 
until  his  death,  never  betrayed  one  sign  of  weakness  or  fatigue. 
A  saying  of  his  is  preserved — ^  "  Man's  life  is  like  iron ;  if  you  use 
it,  it  wears  away,  if  not,  the  rust  eats  it  So,  too,  men  are  worn 
away  by  hard  work ;  but  if  they  do  no  worls^  rest  and  sloth  do 
more  injury  than  exercise."  On  this  maxim  his  own  life  was 
formed.  In  the  intervals  of  warfare,  he  did  not  relax  himself  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  city,  but  went  home  to  his  plough,  and  im- 
proved his  small  estate.  Being  soon  well  known  for  his  shrewd 
wit  and  ready  speech,  he  rose  into  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and  in 
due  time  obtained  all  the  offices  of  state.     In  every  position  ho 

1  Gcll.  XL  2. 
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made  many  enemies,  but  most  notably  in  his  capacity  of  censor. 
No  man  was  oftenei  brought  to  trial  Forty-four  times  he  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  every  time  he  was  acquitted^  As  Livy 
says,  he  wore  his  enemies  out,  partly  by  accusing  them,  but  still 
more  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  defended  himseK.^  Be- 
sides private  causes,  he  spoke  in  many  important  public  trials  and 
on  many  great  questions  of  state :  Cicero  ^  had  seen  or  heard  of 
150  orations  by  him;  in  one  passage  he  implies  that  he  had 
delivered  as  many  as  Lysias,  i.e,  230.^  Even  now  we  have  traces, 
certainly  of  80,  and  perhaps  of  13  more.^  His  military  life,  which 
had  been  a  series  of  successes,  was  brought  to  a  close  190  B.O.,  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death,  he  appears  as  an  able  dvil  adminis- 
trator, and  a  vehement  opponent  of  lax  manners.  In  the  year  of 
his  censorship  (184  b.o.)  Plautua  died.  The  tremendous  vigour 
with  which  he  wielded  the  powers  of  this  post  stirred  up  a  swarm 
of  enemies.  His  tongue  became  more  bitter  than  ever.  Plutarch 
gives  his  portrait  in  an  epigram. 

Tlvppby,  iray8aic^Tt}y,  yKavieifiiMn-oVf  ov8i  Bay6yra 
Tl6pKioy  fls  &(8i}y  ntp<rt^6yri  fit'xercu. 

Here,  at  85  years  of  age,^  the  man  stands  before  us.  We  see  the 
crisp,  erect  figure,  bristling  with  aggressive  vigour,  the  coarse,  red 
hair,  the  keen,  grey  eyes,  piercingly  fixed  on  his  opponent's  face, 
and  reading  at  a  glance  the  knavery  he  sought  to  hide ;  we  hear 
the  rasping  voice,  launching  its  dry,  cutting  sarcasms  one  after 
another,  each  pointed  with  its  sting  of  truth ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  dislike  was  intense,  which  could  make  an  enemy 
provoke  the  terrible  armoury  of  the  old  censor's  eloquence. 

As  has  been  said,  he  so  far  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  principles 
as  to  learn  the  Greek  language  and  study  the  great  writers.  IN'or 
could  he  help  feeling  attracted  to  minds  like  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes,  in  sagacity  and  earnestness  so  congenial  to  his 
own.  Nevertheless,  his  originality  is  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ously shown  than  in  his  method  of  treating  history.  He  struck  a 
line  of  inquiry  in  which  he  found  no  successor.  The  Origines,  if  it 
had  remained,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  priceless  storehouse 
of  facts  about  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  Cato  had  an  enlarged  view 
of  history.  It  was  not  his  object  to  magnify  Eome  at  the  expense 
of  the  otitier  Italian  nationalities,  but  rather  to  show  how  she  had 
become  their  greatest,  because  their  truest,  representative.  The 
divisions  of  the  work  itself  will  show  the  importance  he  attached 

^  Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  27.  «  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  »  De  Sen.  xvii  65. 

*  Brut.  X7i  68.  ^  See  U.  Jordan's  treatise. 

*  This  w>is  his  age  when  he  accused  the  perjured  Galba  after  his  return 
from  Numaiitia  (149  B.C.) — one  of  the  finest  of  his  speeches. 
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to  an  inyestigation  of  their  early  annals.  We  learn  from  Nepoe 
that  the  first  book  comprised  the  regal  period ;  the  second  and 
third  were  devoted  to  the  origin  and  primitive  history  of  each 
Italian  state  ;^  the  fourth  and  fifth  embraced  the  Punic  wars ;  the 
last  two  carried  the  Mstory  as  far  as  the  Praetorship  of  Servius 
(jalba,  Cato's  bold  accusation  of  whom  he  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Kepos,  echoing  the  superficial  canons  of  his  age, 
characterises  the  whole  as  showing  industry  and  diligence,  but  no 
learning:  whatever.  The  early  myths  were  somewhat  indistinctly 
treated^  His  account  of  the  Ti^jan  immigiation  seeins  to  hJL 
been  the  basis  of  that  of  Virgil,  though  the  latter  refashioned  it  in. 
several  points.  ^  His  computation  of  dates,  though  apparently  exact, 
betrays  a  mind  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  chronology.  The 
fragments  of  the  next  two  books  are  more  copious.  He  tells  us  that 
Gaul,  then  as  now,  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal  military  glory 
and  eloquence  in  debate.^  His  notice  of  the  Ligurians  is  far  from 
complimentary.  "  They  are  aU  deceitful,  having  lost  every  record 
of  their  real  origin,  and  being  illiterate,  they  invent  false  stories 
and  have  no  recollection  of  the  trutL"^  He  hazards  a  few  ety- 
mologies, which,  as  usual  among  Eoman  writers,  are  quite  unscien- 
tific. GraviscfB  la  so  called  from  its  unhealthy  climate  (gravis  aer)^ 
Praeneste  from  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  mountains  (quia 
Tuoniibus  praestet).  A  few  scattered  remarks  on  the  food  in  use 
among  different  tribes  are  aU  that  remain  of  an  interesting  depart- 
ment  which  might  have  thrown  much  light  on  ethnological  ques- 
tions. In  the  fourth  book,  Cato  expresses  his  disinclination  to 
repeat  the  trivial  details  of  the  Pontifical  tables,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c®  He  narrates 
with  enthusiasm  the  self-devotion  of  the  tribune  Caedicius,  who  in 
the  first  Punic  war  offered  his  life  with  that  of  400  soldiers  to 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  while  the  general  was  executing  a 
necessary  manoeuvre.^  "  The  Laconian  Leonides,  who  did  the  same 
thing  at  Thermopylae,  has  been  rewarded  by  all  Greece  for  his 
virtue  and  patriotism  with  all  the  emblems  of  the  highest  possible 
distinction — ^monuments,  statues,  epigrams,  histories  ;  his  deed  met 
with  their  warmest  gratitude.  But  little  praise  has  been  given  to 
our  tribune  in  comparison  with  his  merits,  though  he  acted  just  as  the 
Spartan  did,  and  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  State."  As  to  the  title 
OrigineSy  it  is  possible,  as  Nepos  suggests,  that  it  arose  from  the  first 
three  books  having  been  published  separately.     It  ceH---  ly  is  not 

^  Cato,  8,  2-4.  «  See  Wordsworth,  Fr.  of  early  Latir .        ai,  f  2. 

«  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  2fl7.  *  Chans,  ii.  p.  181  (Jc 

*  Serv.  ad  Vire.  Aen.  xi.  700.  •  Gell.  ii  28,  6. 

7  Gell.  iii.  7,  1. 
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applicable  to  the  entire  treatise,  which  was  a  genuine  history  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  Thucydides,  and  no  mere  piece  of  antiquarian 
research.  He  adhered  to  truth  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  insert  ficti- 
tious speeches ;  he  conformed  to  Greek  taste  so  far  as  to  insert  his 
own.  One  striking  feature  in  the  later  books  was  his  omission 
of  names.  No  Eoman  worthy  is  named  in  them.  The  reason  of 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  Fear  of  giving  offence  would  be 
the  last  motive  to  weigh  with  him.  Dislike  of  the  great  aristo- 
cratic houses  into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  was  steadily 
being  concentrated,  is  a  more  probable  cause ;  but  it  is  hardly 
sujQicient  of  itself.  Perhaps  the  omission  was  a  mere  whim  of  the 
historian.  Though  this  work  obtained  great  and  deserved  renown, 
yet,  like  ita  author,  it  was  praised  rather  than  imitated.  Livy 
scarcely  ever  uses  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  the  speeches  were  published  separately,  and  were 
the  only  part  at  all  generally  read.  Pliny,  GreUius,  and  Servius, 
are  the  authors  who  seem  most  to  have  studied  it ;  of  these  Pliny 
was  most  influenced  by  it.  The  Natural  History,  especially  in  its 
general  discussions,  strongly  reminds  us  of  Cato. 

Of  the  talf^Tits  of  Cato  as  an  orator  something  will  be  said  in  the 
His  miscellaneous  writings,  though  none  of  them 
.,  .iiay  be  noticed  here.  Quintilian^  attests  the  many- 
^v^coness  of  his  genius  :  "  M.  Cato  was  at  once  a  first-rate  general, 
a  philosopher,  an  orator,  the  founder  of  history,  the  most  thorough 
master  of  law  and  agriculture."  The  work  on  agriculture  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess ;  or  rather  a  redaction  of  it,  slightly 
modernized  and  incomplete,  but  nevertheless  containing  a  large 
amount  of  recJly  genuine  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  opening  sentences.  We  give  a  translation,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  form  of  the  original :  ^*  It  is  at  times 
worth  while  to  gain  wealth  by  commerce,  were  it  not  so  perilous ; 
or  by  usury,  were  it  equally  honourable.  Our  ancestors,  however, 
held,  and  fixed  by  law,  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  to  restore 
double,  a  usurer  quadruple.  We  thus  see  how  much  worse  they 
thought  it  for  a  citizen  to  be  a  money-lender  than  a  thief.  Again, 
when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer, 
or  a  good  husbandman.  Men  so  praised  were  held  to  have  received 
the  highest  praise.  For  myself,  I  think  well  of  a  merchant  as  a  man 
of  energy  and  studious  of  gain  ;  but  it  is  a  career,  as  I  have  said, 
that  leads  to  danger  and  ruin.  But  farming  makes  the  bravest 
men,  and  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  aU  sources  of  gain  is  the 
surest^  the  most  natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and  those  who 

ijdi.U,  23. 
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QL*e  busy  with  it  havo  tiie  fewest  bad  thoughts.''  The  sententious 
and  dogmadc  style  of  this  preamble  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  leader ; 
but  it  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  precepts  ';^'hicli  follow.  Some 
of  these  contain  pithy  Tnayimg  of  shrewd  sense,  &^.  "Patrem 
familias  vendacem  non  emacem  esse  oportet."  ^'  Ita  aedificea  ne 
villa  fimdum  quaerat,  neve  fundus  viUam."  The  Virgilian  pre- 
scription, *'  Laudato  ingentia  rura  :  eziguam  colito,"  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Cato,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  our  copies.  The 
treatment  throughout  is  unmethodical  If  left  by  the  author  in 
its  present  form  it  represents  the  daily  jotting  down  of  thoughts 
on  the  subject  as  they  occurred  to  him. 

In  two  points  the  writer  appears  in  an  unfavourable  light — in 
liis  love  of  gain,  and  in  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  slaves.     With 
him  farming  is  no  mere  amusement^  nor  again  is  it  mere  labour. 
It  is  primarily  and  throughout  a  means  of  making  money,  and 
indeed  the  only  strictly  honourable  one.     However,  Cato  so  far 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  this  theory  that  he  became  ''an  ardent 
speculator  in  slaves,  buildings,  aitiiicial  lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
thd  mercantile  spirit  being  too  strong  withui  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  modest  returns  of  his  estate."    As  regarded  slaves,  the 
law  considered  them  as  chattels,  and  he  followed  the  law  to  the 
letter.     If  a  slave  grew  old  or  sick  he  was  to  be  sold.     If  the 
weather  hindered  work  he  Was  to  take  his  edeep  then,  and  work 
doubl  3  time  afterwards.      "  In  order  to  prevent  combinations 
among  his  slaves,  their  master  assiduously  sowed  enmities  and 
jealousies  between  them.     He  bought  young  slaves  in  their  name, 
whom  they  were  forced  to  train  and  sell  for  his  benefit     When 
supping  with  his  guests,  if  any  dish  was  carelessly  dressed,  he  rose 
from  table,  and  with  a  leathern  thong  administered  the  requisite 
number  of  lashes  with  his  own  hand."     So  pitilessly  severe  was 
he,  that  a  slave  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  his  leave, 
liung  himself  to   avoid  his  master's  wrath.     These  incidents, 
some  told  by  Plutarch,  others  by  Cato  himself,   show  the  in- 
human side  of  Homan  life,  and  make  it  less  hard  to  understand 
their  treatment  of  vanquished  kings  and  general^     For  the  other 
sex  Cato  had  little  respect.     Women^  he  says,  should  be  kept  at 
home,  and  no  Chaldaean  or  soothsayer  be  allowed  to  see  themu 
Women  are  always  running  after  superstition.     His  directionfl 
about  the  steward's  wife  are  as  follows.     They  are  addressed  to 
the  steward : — "  Let  her  fear  yoiL     Take  care  that  she  is  not 
luxurious.'    Let  her  see  as  little  as  possible  of  her  neighbours  oz 
any  other  female  friends ;  let  her  never  invite  them  to  your  house ; 
let  her  never  go  out  to  supper,  nor  be  fond  of  taking  walks.     Let 
her  never  offer  sacrifice ;  let  her  know  that  the  master  sacrifices 
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for  the  whole  family;  let  her  be  neat  herself,  and  keep  the 
coTintry-honse  neaf  Seveial  sacrificial  details  are  given  in  the 
treatise.  We  observe  that  they  are  all  of  the  rustic  order ;  the 
master  alone  is  to  attend  the  dty  ceremonial  Among  the  different 
industries  recommended,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  wheat 
cultivation.  The  vineyard  and  the  pasture  chiefly  engage  atten- 
tion, though  herbs  and  green  produce  are  carefully  treated.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  treatise.  It  is 
not  a  general  survey  of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  handbook  of 
cultivation  for  a  particular  farm,  that  of  Manlius  or  Mallius,  and 
80  probably  unfit  for  wheat  crops.  Other  subjects,  as  medicine, 
are  touched  on.  But  his  prescriptions  are  confined  to  the  rudest 
simples,  to  wholesome  and  restorative  diet^  and  to  incantations. 
These  last  have  equal  value  assigned  them  with  rational  remedies. 
Whether  Cato  trusted  them  may  well  be  doubted.  He  probably 
gave  in  such  cases  the  popular  chnrm-cure,  simply  from  not  having 
a  better  method  of  his  own  to  pro])ose. 

Another  series  of  treatises  were  those  addressed  to  his  son,  in 
one  of  which,  that  on  medicine,  he  charitably  accuses  the  Greeks 
of  an  attempt  to  kill  all  barbarians  by  their  treatment,  and 
specially  the  Bomans,  whom  they  stigmatise  by  the  insulting 
name  of  Opici.^  "  I  forbid  you,  once  for  all,  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  physicians."  Owing  to  their  temperate  and  active  life, 
the  Bomans  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  existed  without 
a  physician  within  their  waUs.  Cato's  hostility  to  the  profession, 
therefore,  if  not  justifiable,  was  at  least  natural  He  subjoins  a 
list  of  simples  by  which  he  kept  himself  and  his  wife  alive  and  in 
health  to  a  green  old  age.^  And  observing  that  there  are  count- 
less signs  of  death,  and  none  of  health,  he  gives  the  chief  marks 
by  wluch  a  man  apparently  in  health  may  be  noted  as  unsound. 
In  another  treatise,  on  farming,  also  dedicated  to  his  son,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  warm  affection,  and  over  whose  education 
he  sedulously  watched,  he  says, — "  Buy  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  you  must  have ;  what  you  don't  want  is  dear  at  a  farthing,  and 
what  you  lack  borrow  from  yourself."  Such  is  the  homely  wisdom 
which  gained  for  Cato  the  proud  title  of  Sapiens,  by  which,  says 
Cicero,^  he  was  familiarly  known.  Other  origincd  works,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  vast  experience,  were  the  treatise  on  eloquence,  of 

^  "Orucef.  Cato's  snperficial  knowledge  of  Greek  prevented  him  fh>iD 
knowing  that  this  word  to  Greek  ean  conveyi  no  inealt,  bot  is  a  mer^ 
ethnographic  wpellation. 

«  Hin.  N.  H.  xxix.  8,  15. 

*  De  Sen.  He  gives  the  groond  of  it  "quia  tnuUarum  rerwai  uaum 
hahebaV* 
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which  the  pith  is  the  following :  **  Bern  tene :  verba  seqnentur ; " 
"  Take  care  of  the  sense :  the  sounds  wiU  take  care  of  themselvea.'' 
We  can  well  believe  that  this  excellent  maxim  ruled  his  own  con- 
duct. The  art  of  war  formed  the  subject  of  another  volume ;  in 
this,  too,  he  had  abundant  and  faithful  experience.  An  attempt 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  was  caiiied 
out  more  fully  by  his  son,^  and  a  short  carmen  de  moribus  or 
essay  on  conduct,  completed  the  list  of  his  paternal  instructions. 
Why  this  was  styled  carmen  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was 
written  in  Satumian  verse,  others  that  its  concise  and  oracular 
formulas  suggested  the  name,  since  carmen  in  old  Latin  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  verse.  It  is  from  this  that  the  account  of  the 
low  estimation  of  poets  in  the  early  Eepublic  is  taken.  Besides 
these  regular  treatises  we  hear  of  letters,^  and  dro^cy/Aara,  or 
pithy  sayings,  put  together  like  those  of  Bacon  from  divers 
sources.  In  after  times  Cato's  own  apophthegms  were  collected 
for  publication,  and  under  the  name  of  Caionis  dietOy  were  much 
admired  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  that  Gato's  literary  labours 
were  encyclopaedic.  In  this  wide  and  ambitious  sphere  he  was 
followed  by  Varro,  and  still  later  by  Celsus.  literary  eflfort  was 
now  becoming  general  Fulvius  Nobiliob,  the  patron  of  Ennius 
and  adversary  of  Cato,  published  annals  after  the  old  plan  of  a 
calendar  of  years.  Cassius  Hbmina  and  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
were  younger  contemporaries,  continued  in  the  same  track,  and 
we  hear  of  other  minor  historians.  Cassius  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  *' antiquiesimus  auctor"  a  term  of  compliment  as 
well  as  chronologicid  reference.*  Of  him  Niebuhr  says:  **He 
wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient  local  chronology,  and 
synchronised  the  earlier  periods  of  Home  with  the  history  of 
Greece.  He  treated  of  the  age  before  the  foundation  of  Eome, 
whence  we  have  many  statements  of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in 
Latium.  The  archsdology  of  the  towns  seems  to  have  been  his 
principal  object.  The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  of 
Punfcum  hdlum  poderitu^  from  which  we  infer  that  the  last  war 
with  Carthage  had  not  as  yet  broken  out." 

About  this  epoch  flourished  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  SBRviLiANna» 
who  is  known  to  have  written  histories.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
miscalled  by  Cicero,*  Fabius  Pictor,  for  Cicero  mentions  a  work 
in  Latin  b/  the  latter  author,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Fabius  wrote  only  in  Greek.  The  best  authorities  now  assumb 
that  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  clansman  and  admirer  of  Pictor,  tnuis- 

1  etc  de  Or.  11,  88,  142.  «  Cic  de  Off.  L  11,  10. 

•  Plin  xiii.  87,  84,  and  xxix.  6. 

^  De  Or.  ii.  12.    See  Nieb.  Introd.  Lect.  iv. 
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lated  bis  book  into  Latin  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  The 
new  work  would  thus  be  indifferently  quoted  as  FabiuB  Pictor  or 
Fabius  Maximus. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Fruoi  Cbnborius  (Cona  133),  well  known 
as  the  adversary  of  the  Gracchi,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  and 
staunch  adherent  of  the  high  aristocratic  party,  was  also  an  able 
writer  of  history.  That  his  conception  of  historical  writing  did 
not  surpass  that  of  his  predecessors  the  annalists,  is  probable  from 
the  title  of  his  work ;  ^  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  seems  certain  from  the  quotations  in  livy  and 
Dionysius.  One  of  the  select  few,  in  breiodth  of  views  as  in  posi- 
tion, he  espoused  the  rationalistic  opinions  advocated  by  the 
Scipionic  circle,  and  applied  them  with  more  warmth  than  judg- 
ment to  the  ancient  legends.  Grote,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  have 
shown  how  unsatisi^tory  this  treatment  is ;  illusion  is  lost  with- 
out truth  being  found ;  nevertheless,  the  man  who  first  honestly 
applies  this  method,  though  he  may  have  ill  success,  makes  an 
epoch  in  historical  research.  Cicero  gives  him  no  credit  for  style ; 
his  annals  (he  says)  are  written  in  a  barren  way.^  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  read  Niebuhr's  interesting  judgment  on  his  work 
and  influence  is  referred  to  the  Introditctory  Lectures  on  Roman 
History,  In  estimating  the  very  different  opinions  on  the  ancient 
authors  given  in  the  classic  times,  we  should  have  regard  to  the 
divers  standards  from  time  to  time  set  up.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  fondness  for  the  early  poets,  but  no  great  love  for  the 
prose  writers,  except  the  orators,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  loads 
with  praise.  Still,  making  allowance  for  this  slight  mental  bias, 
his  criticisms  are  of  the  utmost  possible  value,  la  the  Augustan 
and  early  imperial  times^  antiquity  was  trealied  with  mudi  less 
reverence.  Style  was  everything,  and  its  deficiency  could  not  be 
excused.  And  lastly,  under  the  Antonines  (and  earlier  ^),  disgust 
at  the  false  taste  of  the  day  produced  an  irrational  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  archaic  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
GelliuS)  for  instance,  extols  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  or  noble 
vigour  of  writings  in  which  we,  like  Cicero,  should  see  only  jejune 
and  rugged  immaturity.^  Pliny  speaks  of  Piso  as  a  weighty 
author  {^avis  auctor)^  ant}  Pliny's  penetration  was  not  easily 
warped  by  style  or  want  of  style.  We  may  conclude,  on  the 
whole,  that  Piso^  though  often  misled  by  his  want  of  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  by  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  figures,^  brought 
into  Eoman  history  a  raticmal  method,  not  by  any  means  so 

>  AnnaUes,  also  CmnmentaHi,  *  ExUUer  mripUm,  Brnt.  27,  106. 

s  See  Quint,  z.  1,  passixo,        ^  Gell.  vii  9, 1 ;  Bpeaks  in  thia  way  of  Piso. 

•SeeUT.  i.  56. 
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OTiginal  or  excellent  as  that  of  Cato,  but  more  on  a  level  with  the 
capacities  of  his  conntrymen,  and  infinitely  more  productive  of 
imitation. 

The  study  of  Greek  rhetoric  had  by  this  time  been  cultivated  at 
Eome,  and  the  difficulty  of  composition  being  materiaUy  lightened  ^ 
as  well  as  its  results  made  more  pleasing,  we  are  iiot  surpnsed  to 
find  a  number  of  authors  of  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  type. 
Vbnnonius,  Glodius  Lioinus,  G.  Fannius,  and  Gelulus  are  little 
more  l^ian  names ;  all  that  is  known  of  them  will  be  found  in 
TeuflfeFs  repertory.  They  seem  to  have  clung  to  the  title  of 
annalist  though  they  had  outgrown  the  character.  There  are, 
however,  two  names  that  cannot  be  quite  passed  over,  those  of 
SEMPBONnis  AsBLLio  and  Gaelius  Antipateb.  The  former  was 
military  tribune  at  Numantia  (133  ro.),  and  treated  of  that 
campaign  at  length  in  his  work.  He  was  killed  in  99  b.o.^  but 
no  event  later  than  the  death  of  Gracchus  (121  ro.)  is  recorded 
as  from  him.  He  had  great  contempt  for  the  old  annalists,  and 
held  their  work  to  be  a  mere  diary  so  far  as  form  went ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  trace  the  motives  and  effects  of  actions,  rather,  however, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  public  spirit  than  satisfying  a 
legitimate  tlurst  for  knowledge.  He  had  also  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  constitutional  history,  which  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  Polybius,  whose  trained  intelligence  and  philosophic  grasp  of 
events  must  have  produced  a  great  impression  among  those  who 
knew  or  read  him. 

We  have  now  mentioned  three   historians,   each  of  whom 
brought  his  original  contribution  to  the  task  of  narrating  events. 
Gato  rose  to  the  idea  of  Eome  as  the  centre  of  an  Italian  State ; 
he  held  any  account  of  her  institutions  to  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  also  trace  from  their  origin  those  of  the  kindred  nations ; 
Piso  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing  the  myths  to  historical 
probability,  and  Asellio  that  of  tracing  the  moral  causes  that 
underlay  outward  movements.     Thus  we  see  a  great  advance  in 
theory  since  the  time,  just  a  century  earlier,  when  Fabius  wrote 
his  annals.     We  now  meet  with  a  new  element,  that  of  rhetorical 
arrangement.     No  one  man  is  answerable  for  introducing  this. 
It  was  in  the  air  of  Eome  during  the  seventh  century,  and  few 
were  unaffected  by  it     Antipater  is  the  first  to  whom  rhetorical 
ornament  is  attributed  by  Gicero,  though  his  attainments  were  of 
a  humble  kind.^    He  was  conspicuous  for  word  painting.    Scipio's 

^  Onto  doubtless  reflecting  on  the  difiicnlty  with  which  he  had  formed  his 
ofvn  sty^A.  Aays  '*  Literarum  radices  amaraef  fructua  itieufidiorei.** 
« Liv.  lindv.  Epit 
'  2  aulo  inflavU  vehemeiituts  .   .   .  agreslis  Ule  quidem  et  horriduB. — Cio. 
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voyage  to  Africa  was  treated  by  him  in  an  imaginative  theatrical 
fashion,  noticed  with  disapproval  by  livy.^  In  other  respects 
he  seems  to  have  been  trustworthy  and  to  have  merited  the 
honour  he  obtained  of  being  abridged  by  J.  Brutus. 

In  the  time  of  Sulla  we  hear  of  several  historians  who  obtained 
celebrity.  The  first  is  Claudius  Quadbigabiub  (fl  100  B.O.). 
He  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  by  selecting  as  his  starting- 
point  the  taking  of  Some  by  the  Gauls.  His  reason  for  so  doing 
does  him  credit^  viz.  that  there  existed  no  documents  for  the 
earlier  period.*  He  hurried  over  the  first  three  centuries,  and  as 
was  usual  among  Boman  writers,  gave  a  minute  account  of  his 
own  times,  insertLu^  documents  and  speeches.  So  archaic  was 
his  style  that  his  fragments  might  belong  to  the  age  of  Cato.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  GleUius^  (in  whom  they  are  found) 
greatly  admires  him.  Though  he  outlived  Sulla,  and  therefore 
chronologically  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ciceronian 
period,  yet  the  lack  of  finish  in  his  own  and  his  contemporaries' 
style,  makes  this  the  proper  place  to  mention  them.  Theperiod,^ 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  stringing  together  of  clauses,  was  not 
understood  even  in  oratory  until  Gracchus,  and  in  history  it  was  to 
appear  still  later.  Cicero  never  mentions  Claudins,  nor  Yalebius 
Antiab  (91  B.O.),  who  is  often  associated  with  him.  This  writer, 
who  has  gained  through  livy's  page  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  most  lying  of  all  annalists,  nevertheless  obtained  much 
celebrity.  The  chief  cause  of  his  deceptiveness  was  the  fabrica- 
tion of  circumstantial  narrative,  and  the  invention  of  exact 
numerical  accounts.  His  work  extended  from  the  first  mythical 
stories  to  his  own  day,  and  reached  to  at  least  seventy-five  books. 
In  his  first  decade  Livy  would  seem  to  have  followed  him 
implicitly.  Then  turning  in  his  later  books  to  better  authorities, 
such  as  Polybius,  and  perceiving  the  immense  discrepancies,  he 
reahsed  how  he  had  been  led  astray,  and  in  revenge  attached 
Antias  throughout  the  rest  of  Im  work.  Still  the  fact  that  he 
is  quoted  by  livy  oftener  than  any  other  writer,  shows  that 
he  was  too  well-known  to  be  neglected,  and  perhaps  livy  has 
exaggerated  his  defects. 

L.  CoBNELius  SisENNA,  (119-67  B.G.),  better  known  as  a  states- 
man and  grammarian,  treated  history  with  success.  His  daily  con- 
verse with  political  Hf e,  and  his  thoughtful  and  studious  habita^ 
combined  toqualifyhim  for  this  department.  He  was  a  conscientious 

leg.   i.  2,   6.      So  "  addidit  historian  maiorem  aonuiUf**  id.   de  Or.   ii, 
12.54.  ixxix.  27. 

*  Plut  Numa.  1.  '  ix.  18.    So  Fronto  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  29,  8. 

*  A«^<s  KarMffToauiUyri,  as  distinct  from  \4^it  clpo/icn},  Ar.  Rbet. 
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man,  and  tells  how  he  puisued  his  work  oontiniiously,  lest  if  he 
wrote  by  starts  and  snatches,  he  might  pervert  the  raader's  mind. 
His  style,  however,  sofTered  by  this,  he  became  prolix;  this 
apparently  is  what  Fronto  means  when  he  says  "  scripeit  langinqueJ* 
To  later'writers  he  was  interesting  from  his  fondness  for  archaisms. 
Even  in  the  senate  he  could  not  drop  this  affected  habit  Alone  of 
all  the  fathers  he  said  adsentio  for  adaetdior^  and  such  phrases  as 
^^velMcaHm  aut  sulttuxtim  scribendo**  show  an  absurd  straining 
after  quaintness. 

C.  LidNius  Maosr  (died  73  &a)  the  father  of  the  poet  Calvus, 
was  the  latest  annalist  of  Eome.  Cicero,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
his  judge  in  the  trial  which  cost  him  his  life,  criticises  his  defects 
both  as  orator  and  historian,  with  severity.  Livy,  too,  implies 
that  he  was  not  always  trustworthy  (^'Quaesita  ea  propriae 
familiae  laus  leviorem  auctorem  facit,''  ^)  when  the  fame  of  his  gens 
was  in  question,  but  on  many  points  he  quotes  him  with  approval, 
and  shows  that  he  sought  for  the  best  materials,  e,g.  he  drew  from 
the  lintei  libri,^  the  books  of  the  magistrates,'  the  treaty  with 
Ardea,^  and  where  he  differed  from  the  general  view,  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  it 

The  extent  of  his  researches  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  likely 
that,  alone  of  Eoman  historians,  he  did  not  touch  on  the  events 
of  his  day,  the  latest  speech  to  which  reference  is  made  being  the 
year  196  B.a  As  he  was  an  orator,  and  by  no  means  a  great  one, 
being  stigmatised  as  "  loquacious  "  by  Cicero,  it  is  probable  that 
his  history  suffered  from  a  rhetorical  colouring. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  historians  of  the  ante-classical  period, 
we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  their  merits.  Fabius,  Cincius, 
and  Cato,  who  are  the  first,  are  also  the  greatest  The  others 
seem  to  have  gone  aside  to  follow  out  their  own  special  views, 
without  possessing  either  accuracy  of  knowledge  or  grasp  of  mind 
sufficient  to  unite  them  with  a  general  comprehensive  treatment 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  moderate  ability 
and  not  widely  divergent  views,  is  a  witness  to  the  literary  activity 
of  the  age,  but  does  not  say  much  for  the  force  of  its  intellectual 
creationa 

KoTJS. — The  fragments  of  the  historians  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
edited  with  explanations  and  lists  of  authorities  by  Peter.  {Feterwm 
Miatorieorum  jRamanorum  Belliquitie,    Lipsiae,  1870.) 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Annalea  Pontificum, 

(Chiefly  from  Les  Annales  dea  Ptrn'/eSf  Le  Clero.) 


The  Annalea,  though  not  literature 
iu  the  proper  senee,  were  so  impor- 
tant, as  forming  materials  for  it,  that 
it  may  he  well  to  give  a  short  account 
of  them.     They  were  called  J'oTUi- 
ficwm^  Maximi,  and  sometimes  Pu6- 
liei,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
AimaUa  of  other  towns,  of  families, 
or  of  historicid  writers.    The  term 
Aimales,  we  may  note  en  pasaant, 
was  orduiarily  applied  to  a  narratiye 
of  facts  preceding  one's  own  time, 
HifUmae  heing  reserved  for  a  con- 
teroporazy    account    (OelL    ▼.    8). 
Bat  this  of  course  was  after  its  first 
sense  was  lost.     In  the  oldest  times, 
the  Pontifices,  as  they  were  the  law- 
yeiB,  were  in  like  manner  the  his- 
torians of  Borne  (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  12). 
CiceroandYarro  repeatedly  consulted 
their   records,   which  Cicero   dates 
from  the  origin  of  the  cil^,  but  Livy 
only  from  Ancus  Martins  (i.  82). 
Servius,     apparently     confounding 
them  with  the  FcuU,  declares  that 
they  put  down  the  events  of  every 
day  (ad  Ae.  i  878) ;  and  that  they 
were   divided    into    eighty   books. 
Sempronius  Asellio  (Geli.  v.  18)  says 
they  mention   helium  quo   iniium 
eonsule^  et  quo  modo  wnfedum^  et 
gtiie    iriumphaTia    iniroierit,     and 
Cato   ridicules   the   meagreness   of 
their  information.     Nevertheless  it 
waa   considered   authentic.     Cicero 
found  the  eclipse  of  the  year  850 
dnly  registered;   Virgil   and  Ovid 
drew  much  of  their  archaeological 
lore  {anncUHnu  eruta  priaeia,  Ov. 
Fast  i.   7.)  and  Livy  nis  lists  of 
prodigies  from  them.     Besides  these 
xnarvellous  facts,  others  were  doubt- 
less noticed,  as  new  laws,  dedication 
of  temples  or  monuments,  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  deaths  of  great 
men,  erection  of  statues,  kc ;   but 
aJl  with  the  utmost  brevity.     Unam 
dkendi  laudempiUaaU  eaae  brevUaUm 


(De  Or.  iL  12).  Sentences  occur  in 
livy  which  seem  excerpts  from  them, 
e.g.  (ii.  1). — ffia  eonaulilnia  Fid- 
enae  obaaeaae,  Crualuinina  capla,  Prae» 
neate  ab  Latinia  ad  Romanoa  deaoivU, 
Varro,  in  enumerating  the  gods  whose 
altars  were  consecrated  by  Tatius, 
says  (L.  L.  v.  101),  ut  Atmalea  veterea 
noatri  dicuaU,  and  then  names  them. 
Pliny  also  quotes  them  expressly, 
but  the  word  vetuaiiaaimi  thoueh 
they  make  it  probable  that  the 
Pontifical  Annals  are  meant,  do  not 
establish  it  beyond  dispute  (Plin. 
xxxiiL  6,  xxxiv.  11). 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said  in 
this  work,  that  the  Annalea  Ponti- 
ficum were  to  a  great  extent,  though 
not  altogether,  destroyed  in  tiie  OalUc 
invasion.  But  Rome  was  not  the 
only  cttv  that  had  Annalea.  Pro- 
bacy all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Oscan,  Sabine,  and  Umbrian  territory 
had  them.  Oato  speaks  of  Antenma 
as  older  tiian  Rome,  no  doubt  from 
its  records.  Varro  drew  from  the 
archives  of  Tusculum  (L.  L.  vi  16), 
Pnieneste  had  its  Pontifical  Annalu 
(Cic  de  Div.  ii  41),  and  Anagnia  its 
l%brilvniei{YTonto.  £p.  ad  Ant.  iv.  4). 
Etruria  beyond  question  possessed  an 
extensive  reli^ous  literature,  with 
which  muc^  history  must  have  been 
mingled.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Livy  implies,  that  the 
educated  Romans  were  familiar  with 
it.  From  this  many  valuable  facts 
would  be  preserved.  When  the 
Romans  captured  a  city,  they  brought 
over  its  gods  with  them,  and  it  is 
possible,  its  sacred  records  also,  since 
their  respect  for  what  was  religious 
or  ancient,  was  not  limited  to  their 
own  nationality,  but  extended  to 
most  of  those  peoples  with  whom 
they  were  brought  in  contact.  From 
idl  these  considerations  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  historie 
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record  was  presenred  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city,  whether  from*  the 
Annals  themselyee,  or  from  portions 
of  them  inscribed  on  bronze  orstone, 
or  from  those  of  other  states,  which 
was  accessible  to,  and  nsed  by  Cato, 
Polybius,  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Verrins 
Flaccns.  It  is  also  probable  that 
these  records  weie  coUected  into  a 
work,  and  that  this  work,  while 
modernized  by  its  frequent  rerisions, 
nevertheless  preserved  a  great  deal 
of  original  and  genuine  annalistic 
chronicle. 

The  Annale$  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Libri  PontiJUwn,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  manual  of  the 
Jus  P<mUficale.  Cioero  places  them 
between  the  Jus  CivUe  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  (De  Or  L  48.)  The 
Libri  PoTUificii  maj  have  been  the 
same,  but  probably  the  term,  when 
correctly  used,  meant  the  ceremonial 
ritual  for  the  JSaeerdoU$,  flamineSf 
&C.  This  general  term  included  the 
more  special  ones  of  Libri  saororwot, 
saeerdUumf  haruspicinif  Ac.  Some 
have  confounded  with  the  Awnetlea  a 
different  sort  of  record  altogether, 
the  Indigitammta,  or  ancient  for- 
mul»  of  prayer  or  incantation,  and 
the  AxametUOf  to  which  class  the 


song  of  the  Arval  Brothers  is  re- 
ferred.  . 

As   to  the  amount  of  historical 
matter  contained  in  the  Annals,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence.   Their  falsification  through 
family  and  patrician  pride  is  well 
known.    But  the  earliest  historians 
must  have  possessed  sufficient  insight 
to  distinguish  the  obviously  fabulous. 
We  cannot  suspect  Cato  of  placing 
implicit  faith  in  mythical  accounta. 
He  was  no  friend  to  the  aristocratic 
families  or  their  records,  and  took 
care  to  check  them    by  the  rival 
reoords  of  other  Italian  tribes.    Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  in  a  passage  already 
alluded  to  (ap.    Cell.  v.    18),   dis- 
tinguishes  the   annalistic  style    as 
puerile  (Jabulas  pueris  Tiarrare) ;  the 
nistorian,    he    insists,    should    go 
beneath  the  surface,  and  understand 
what  he  relates.    On  comparing  the 
early  chronicles  of  Rome  with  those 
of  St  Bertin  and  St  Denys  of  Franoe, 
there  appears  no  advantage  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view  to  be  claimed 
by  the  latter;  both  contain  many 
real  events,  though   both  seek  to 
|[lorify  the  origin  of  the  nation  and 
Its  rulers  by  constant  instances  of 
divine  or  saintly  intervention. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  History  op  Oratory  befors  Cicero. 

As  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  their  poetry,  so 
their  living  Toice  is  heard  in  their  oratory.  Oratory  is  the  child 
of  freedom.  Under  the  despotisms  of  the  East  it  could  have  no 
existence ;  nnder  every  despotism  it  withers.  The  more  truly  free 
a  nation  is,  the  greater  will  its  oratory  be.  In  no  country  was 
there  a  grander  field  for  the  growth  of  oratorical  genius  than  in 
Borne.  The  two  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  it  in  this 
respect  are  beyond  doubt  Athens  and  England.  In  both  eloquence 
has  attained  its  loftiest  height,  in  the  one  of  popular,  in  the  other 
of  patrician  excellence.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  popular 
in  the  noblest  sense.  It  is  addressed  to  a  sovereign  people  who 
loiew  that  they  were  sovereign.  Neither  to  deliberative  nor  to 
executive  did  they  for  a  moment  delegate  that  supreme  power 
which  it  dehghted  them  to  exercise.  He  that  had  a  measure  or 
a  bill  to  propose  had  only  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  good,  and 
the  measure  passed,  the  bill  became  law.  But  the  audience  he 
addressed,  though  a  popular,  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one. 
It  was  fickle  and  capricious  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
popular  assemblies ;  it  was  critical,  exacting,  intellectual,  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  No  audience  has  been  more  swayed  by  passion ; 
none  has  been  less  swayed  by  the  pretence  of  it.  Always  acces- 
sible to  flattery,  Athens  counts  as  her  two  greatest  orators  the  two 
men  who  never  stooped  to  flatter  her.  The  regal  tones  of  Pericles, 
the  prophetic  earnestness  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  response  which 
each  met,  bear  witness  to  the  greatness  of  those  who  heard  them. 
Even  Cleon  owed  his  greatest  triumphs  to  the  plainness  with 
which  he  inveighed  against  the  people's  faults.  Intolerant  of 
inelegance  and  bombast,  the  Athenians  required  not  only  graceful 
speech,  but  speech  to  the  point.  Hence  Demosthenes  is  of  all 
ancient  orators  the  most  business-like.  Of  all  ancient  orators, 
it  has  been  truly  said  he  would  have  met  with  the  best  hearing 
from  the  House  of  Commons.     Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  difler- 
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ence  between  Athenian  and  English  eloquenca  The  f onner  was 
exclusively  popular;  the  latter,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  hardly 
popular  at  all.  The  dignified  representatives  of  our  lower  house 
need  no  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as  the  Athenian  assembly 
required ;  only  on  questions  of  patriotism  or  principle  would  they 
be  tolerated.  Still  less  does  emotion  govern  the  sedate  and 
masculine  eloquence  of  our  upper  house,  or  the  strict  and  closely- 
reasoned  pleadings  of  our  courts  of  law.  Its  proper  field  is  in  the 
addresses  of  a  popular  member  to  one  of  the  great  city  constitu* 
encies.  The  best  speeches  addressed  to  hereditary  l^islators  or 
to  elected  representatives  necessarily  involve  different  features 
from  those  which  characterised  orations  addressed  directly  to  the 
entire  nation  assembled  in  one  place.  If  oratory  has  lost  in  fire, 
it  has  gained  in  argument.  In  its  political  sphere,  it  shows  a 
clearer  grasp  of  the  public  interest,  a  more  tenacious  restriction  to 
practical  issues ;  in  its  judicial  sphere,  a  more  complete  abandon- 
ment of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  subordination,  immeasurably 
greater  than  at  Athens,  to  the  authority  of  written  law. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  general  features  of  Greek  and  English 
eloquence  with  those  of  Rome.  Eoman  eloquence  had  this  in 
common  with  Greek,  that  it  was  genuinely  popular.  In  their 
comitia  the  people  were  supreme.  The  orator  who  addressed 
them  must  be  one  who  by  passion  could  enkindle  passion,  and 
guide  for  his  own  ends  the  impulses  of  a  vast  multitude.  But 
how  different  was  the  multitude !  Fickle,  impressionable,  vain ; 
patriotic  too  in  its  way,  and  not  without  a  rough  idea  of  justice. 
So  far  like  that  of  Greece ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The 
mob  of  Eome,  for  in  the  times  of  real  popular  eloquence  it  had 
cpme  to  that,  was  rude,  fierce,  bloodthirsty :  where  Athens  called 
for  grace  of  speech,  Eome  demanded  vehemence ;  where  Athens 
looked  for  glory  or  freedom,  Home  looked  for  increase  of  dominion, 
and  the  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms  for  her  spoil  That  in 
spite  of  their  fierce  and  turbulent  audience  the  great  Eoman 
orators  attained  to  such  impressive  grandeur,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  senatorial  system  which  reared  them.  In  some 
respects  the  eloquence  of  Eome  bestrs  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  England.  For  several  centuries  it  was  chiefly  senatorial  The 
people  intrusted  their  powers  to  the  Senate,  satisfied  that  it  acted 
for  the  best ;  and  during  this  period  eloquence  was  matured.  That 
special  quality,  so  well  named  by  the  Eomans  gravitasy  which 
at  Athens  was  never  reached,  but  which  has  again  appeared  in 
England,  owed  its  development  to  the  august  discipline  of  the 
Senate.  Well  might  Gineas  call  this  body  an  assembly  of  kings. 
Kever  have   patriotism,   traditioui  order^  expediency,  been  so 
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powerfully  represented  ae  there;  never  have  dumge,  paasLon,  or 
fear  bad  so  little  place.  We  can  well  belieye  that  every  effective 
speech  began  with  the  words,  so  ^jawiKT  to  ns,  maiores  nostri 
fKiuenmtf  and  tkat  it  ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  aristocratic 
stamp  necessarily  impressed  on  the  debates  of  snch  an  assembly 
naturally  recalls  our  own  House  of  Lords.  But  the  freedom  of 
personal  invective  was  far  wider  than  modem  courtesy  would 
tolerate*  And,  moreover,  the  competency  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
questions  of  peace  or  war  threw  into  its  discussions  that  strong 
party  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  our  Lower  House.  Thus 
the  senatorial  oratory  of  Eome  united  the  characteristics  of  that 
of  both  our  chambers.  It  was  at  once  majestic  and  vehement, 
patriotic  and  personal,  proud  of  traditionary  prestige,  but  animated 
with  the  consciousness  of  real  power. 

In  judicial  oratory  the  Eomans,  like  the  Greeks,  compare 
nn&vourably  with  us.  With  more  eloquence  they  had  less 
justice.  Nothing  sets  antiquity  in  a  less  prepossessing  light  than 
a  study  of  its  criminal  trials ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  less 
attainable  in  these  than  an  impartial  sifting  of  evidence.  The 
point  of  law  is  obscured  among  overwhelming  considerations  from 
outside.  If  a  man  is  clearly  innocent,  as  in  the  case  of  Eoscius, 
the  enmity  of  the  great  makes  it  a  severe  labour  to  obtain  an 
acquittal ;  if  he  is  as  clearly  guilty  (as  Ouentius  would  seem  to 
have  been),  a  skilful  use  of  party  weapons  can  prevent  a  convic- 
tion.^ The  judices  in  the  public  triab  (which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  civil  causes  Ixied  in  the  praetor's  court)  were  at 
first  taken  exclusively  from  the  senators.  Gracchus  (122  rc.) 
transferred  this  privilege  to  the  Equites ;  and  until  the  time  of 
SuUa,  who  once  more  reinstated  the  senatorial  class  (81  b.o.), 
fierce  contests  raged  between  the  two  orders.  Pompey  (55  B.O.), 
following  an  enactment  of  Gotta  (70  B.O.),  threw  the  office  open 
to  the  three  orders  of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii,  but 
fixed  a  high  property  qualification.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
deeuria  from  iSie  lower  classes,  and  Caligula  a  fifth,  so  that  Quin- 
tilian  could  speak  of  a  juryman  as  ordinarily  a  man  of  little 
intelligence  and  no  legal  or  general  knowledge.* 

This  would  be  of  comparatively  small  importance  if  a  presiding 

^  The  evil  resnlts  of  a  judicial  system  like  that  of  Rome  are  shown  by  the 
lax  yiews  of  so  good  a  man  as  Qointilian,  who  compares  deceiving  the  judges 
to  a  painter  producing  illusions  by  perspective  (ii.  17,  21).  '*  Kec  Cicero, 
cam  se  tenebras  offudisse  iudioibus  in  causa  Cluentii  glorlatus  est,  nihil  ipse 
vidit.  Et  pictor,  cum  ▼!  artis  suae  efficit,  ut  quaedam  eminere  in  op^ 
qnaedam  recessisse  credamus,  ipse  ea  plana  esse  non  nescit." 

*  z.  1.  82. 
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judge  of  lofty  quaUfications  guided,  as  with  us,  the  minds  of  the 
jury  through  the  mazes  of  argument  and  sophistry,  and  set  the 
real  issue  plainly  before  them.  But  in  Bome  no  such  prerogative 
rested  with  the  presiding  judge,^  who  merely  saw  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place  wero  complied 
with.  The  judges,  or  rather  jurors^  were,  in  Rome  as  in  Athens,' 
both  from  the  number  and  their  divergent  interests,  open  to  influ- 
ences of  prejudice  or  corruption,  only  too  often  nnscrupolonsly 
employed,  from  which  our  system  is  altogether  exempt.  In  Ihe 
later  republican  period  it  was  not,  of  course,  ignorance  (the  jurors 
being  senators  or  equites)  but  bribery  or  partisanship  that  dis- 
graced the  decisions  of  the  bench.  Senator  and  eques  unceasingly 
accused  each  other  of  venality,  and  each  was  beyond  doubt  right 
in  the  charge  he  made.^  In  circumstances  like  these  it  is  evident 
that  dexterous  manipulation  or  passionate  pleading  must  take  the 
place  of  legitimate  forensic  oratory.  Magnificent,  therefore,  as  are 
the  efforts  of  the  great  speakers  in  this  field,  and  nobly  as  they 
often  rise  above  the  corrupt  practice  of  their  time,  it  is  unpossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  iniquities  of  the  procedure,  and  to  help 
regretting  that  talent  so  glorious  was  so  often  compiled  either  to 
fail  or  to  resort  to  unworthy  methods  of  success. 

At  Home  public  speaking  prevailed  from  the  first  In  every 
department  of  Ufe  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  express  in  clear 
and  vigorous  language  the  views  he  recommended,  l^ot  only  the 
senator  or  magistrate,  but  the  general  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to 
be  a  speaker.  On  his  return  fiom  the  campaign  eloquence  became 
to  him  what  strategy  had  been  before.  It  was  the  great  path  to 
civil  honours,  and  success  was  not  to  be  won  without  it.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Eomans  struck  out  a  vein  of  strong  native 
eloquence  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  letters.  Eeadiness  of 
speech  is  innate  in  the  Italians  as  in  the  French,  and  the  other 
qualities  of  the  Eomans  contributed  to  enhance  this  natural  gift. 
Few  remains  of  this  native  oratory  are  left,  too  few  to  judge  by. 
We  must  form  our  opinion  upon  that  of  Cicero,  who,  basing  bis 
judgment  on  its  acknowledged  political  effects,  pronounces  strongly 
in  its  favour.  The  measures  of  Brutus,  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  and 
others,  testify  to  their  skill  in  oratory  ;*  and  the  great  honoiur  in 
which  the  orator  was  always  held,*  contrasting  with  the  low  posi- 
tion accorded  to  the  poet^  must  have  produced  its  natural  result 

^  See  the  article  Judieia  Publiea  in  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Boman  Antiquities, 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  account  of  the  Athenian 
terus  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

3  See  Forsyt1i*s  Life  of  Cicero,  ch.  8. 

*  Brut.  xiv.  53.  »  Quint,  ii.  16,  8. 
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.But  though  the  practice  of  oiatorj  was  cultivated  it  was  not  reduced 
to  an  art  Technical  treatises  were  the  work  of  Greeks,  and  Romans 
under  Greek  influence.  In  the  early  period  the  "  spoken  word  " 
was  aU-important  Even  the  writing  down  of  speeches  after 
delivery  was  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  The  first  known  instance 
occurs  80  late  as  tlie  war  with  Pyrrhus,  280  B.G.,  when  the  old 
censor  Appius  committed,  his  speech  to  writing,  which  Cicero  says 
that  he  had  read.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  the  funeral  orations,  which  may  have  been  written  from  the 
first,  but  were  rarely  published  owing  to  the  youth  of  those  who 
delivered  them.  The  aspirant  to  public  honours  generally  began 
his  career  by  composing  such  an  oration,  though  in  later  times  a 
public  accusation  was  a  more  favourite  dSbtii,  Besides  Appius's 
speech,  we  hear  of  one  by  Fabiub  Cunotator,  and  of  another  by 
Metellus,  and  we  learn  from  Ennius  that  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(204  B.G.)  M.  Cornelius  Cbthbous  obtained  the  highest  renown  for 
his  persuasive  eloquenca 

**  Additur  orator  Cornelius  suaviloquenii 
Ore  Cethegus  ...  is  dictus  popularibus  olim  .  .  • 
Flos  delibatus  populi  Soadaeqne  medulla."^ 

The  first  name  on  which  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence  is 
that  of  Cato.  This  great  man  was  the  first  oratoi  as  he  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  time.  Cicero^  praises  him  as  dignified  in 
commendation,  pitiless  in  sarcasm,  pointed  in  phraseology,  subtle 
in  argument  Of  the  150  speeches  extant  in  Cicero's  time  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  stocked  with  brilliant  and  pithy  sayings ; 
and  though  perhaps  they  read  better  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  still 
all  the  excellences  of  oratory  were  found  in  them  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet  no  one  could  be  found  to  study  them.  Perhaps  Ciceio's  language 
betrays  the  warmth  of  personal  admiration,  especially  as  in  a  later 
passage  of  the  same  dialogue^  he  makes  Atticus  dissent  altogether 
from  his  own  view.  "  I  highly  approve  (he  says)  of  the  speeches 
of  Cato  as  compared  with  those  of  his  own  date,  for  though  quite 
unpolished  they  imply  some  original  talent  .  .  .  but  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  orator  equal  to  Lysias  would  indeed  be  pardonable  irony 
if  we  were  in  jest,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  approve  it  seriously 
to  me  and  Brutus."  No  doubt  Atticus's  judgment  is  based  on  too 
high  a  standard,  for  high  finish  was  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 
the  language.  Still  Cato  wrote  probably  in  a  designedly  rude  style 
through  his  horror  of  Greek  affectation.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  his  old  age  (150  Ka),  *'  Caiusanim  illtisirmm  quasciinque 

^  TUiBi^  Vism  Yocant  Gmeci,  qoias  effector  est  Orator,  banc  Soodam 
eppellavit  "EamnB^^^Cfie.  Br.  58. 

>  Brut  65.  *  Bmt.  298. 
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defendi  nunc  cum  maxime  confido  oraiiones"'^  and  these  written 
speeches  were  no  doubt  improvements  on  those  actually  deliyered, 
especially  as  Yaleiius  Maximus  says  of  his  liteiary  labouis,^  "  Goto 
Graecis  Uteris  emdiri  eoncupivit,  quam  sero  inde  cognoKimue  quod 
etiam  Latinaa  pome  iam  senex  didieerii.  His  eloquenoe  extend'^d 
to  every  sort ;  he  was  a  aiicceminl  pair  onus  in  many  private  trials ; 
he  was  a  noted  and  most  formidable  accuser ;  in  public  trials  we 
find  binri  continually  defending  himself  and  always  with  success ; 
as  the  advocate  or  opponent  of  great  political  measures  in  the 
senate  or  assembly  he  was  at  his  greatest  Many  titles  of  delibera- 
tive speeches  remain,  e.g,  "  de  rege  Attdlo  et  vecHgcMbus  Adae^* 
"ut  plura  aera  equedria  fierenij*  ^^aedUea  plebis  sacroMndw 
esse,"  ^^  de  dote  **  (an  attack  upon  the  luxury  of  women),  and  others. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  condensed  force,  pregnant  brevity, 
strong  common  sense,  galling  asperity.  His  orations  were  neglected 
for  near  a  century,  but  in  the  Claudian  era  began  to  be  studied, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  commentary  until  the  time  of  Servius, 
who  speaks  of  his  periods  as  iU-balanced  and  unrhythmical 
(confragosa).^  There  is  a  most  caustic  fragment  preserved  in 
Fronto^  taken  from  the  speech  de  sumptu  euo,  recapitulating  Ins 
benefits  to  the  state,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  profited 
by  them ;  and  another  from  his  speech  against  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  had  scourged  ten  men  for  some  trivial  offence,^  which  in  its 
sarcasm,  its  vivid  and  yet  redundant  language,  recalls  the  manner 
of  Cioera 

In  Cato's  time  we  hear  of  Ser.  Fulvius  and  L.  Cotta,  Sgipio 
Afrioanus  and  Sulfioius  Gallus,  all  of  whom  were  good  though 
not  fijst-rate  speakers.  A  little  later  Lablius  and  the  younger 
SciPio  (185-129  B.a),  whose  speeches  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,^  and  their  contemporaries,  followed  Gate's  ex- 
ample and  wrote  down  what  they  had  delivered.  It  is  not  dear 
whether  their  motive  was  literary  or  political,  but  more  probably 
the  latter,  as  party  feeling  was  so  high  at  Bome  that  a  powerful 
speech  might  do  good  work  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet^  From  the 
passages  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  which  we  possess,  we  gather  that  he 
strove  to  base  his  style  on  Greek  models.  In  one  we  find  an 
elaborate  dilemma,  with  a  taunting  question  repeated  after  each 
deduction ;  in  another  we  fin.d  Greek  terms  contemptuously  iutro* 

1  Cic.  Sen.  ii  88.  •  viiL  7,  1, 

*  Diom.  ii  p.  468.  ^  Ep.  ad.  Anton,  i.  2,  p.  99. 

»  Jordan,  p.  41.  «  Brut  82. 

7  Wordsworth  gives  extracts  ftom  Aemilius  Paulas  Macedonicus  (288-160 
B.G.),  C.  Titius  (161  B.O.),  Metelltts  Macedonicus  (140  B.C.),  the  latter  appa* 
rently  modermseii. 
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duced  much  as  they  aie  centuries  after  in  Juvenal ;  in  another  we 
have  a  truly  patrician  epigram.  Being  asked  his  opinion  about 
tiie  death  of  Gracchus,  and  replying  that  the  act  was  a  righteous 
one,  the  people  raised  a  shout  of  defiance, — l^aeeani,  inqtdt,  quibua 
Italia  noverca  non  mater  estj  qttos  ego  sub  corona  vendidi — ^'  Be 
silent^  you  to  whom  Italy  is  a  stepdame  not  a  mother,  whom  I 
myself  have  sold  at  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer." 

LaeHus,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  the  pMlosopher  (cons.  140),  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Cicero  as  the  chief  speaker  in  the  ex- 
quisite dialogue  on  friendship,  and  to  readers  of  Horace  as  the 
friend  of  Seipio  and  Ludlius.^  Of  his  relative  excellence  as  an 
orator,  Cicero  speaks  with  caution.^  He  mentions  the  popular 
preference  for  Laelius,  hut  apparently  his  own  judgment  inclines 
the  other  way.  *'  It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  dislike  one  man 
excelling  in  many  things.  Now,  as  Africanus  has  no  rival  in 
martial* renown,  though  Laelius  gained  credit  by  his  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Yiriathus,  so  as  regards  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  though  both  are  put  in  tiie  fiist  rank,  yet  all  men 
are  willing  to  place  Laelius  above  Seipio."  It  is  certain  that 
Laelius's  style  was  much  less  natural  than  that  of  Seipio.  He 
affected  an  archaic  vocabulary  and  an  absence  of  ornament,  which, 
however,  was  a  habit  too  congenial  at  all  times  to  the  Eoman 
mind  to  call  down  any  severe  disapproval.  What  Laelius  lacked 
was  force.  On  one  occasion  a  murder  had  been  committed  in  the 
forest  of  Sila,  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  investigate.  A 
company  of  pitch  manufacturers  were  accused,  and  Laelius  under- 
took their  defence.  At  its  conclusion  the  consuls  decided  on  a 
second  hearing.  A  few  days  after  Laelius  again  pleaded,  and 
this  time  with  an  elegance  and  completeness  that  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Still  the  consuls  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  accused 
begging  Laelius  to  make  a  third  speech,  he  replied :  *'  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  you  I  have  done  my  best  You  should  now  go  to 
Ser.  Galba,  who  can  defend  you  with  greater  warmth  and  vehemence 
than  L"  Galba,  from  respect  to  Laelius,  was  unwilling  to  imder- 
take  the  case;  but,  having  finally  agreed,  he  spent  the  short 
time  that  was  left  in  getting  it  by  hearty  retiring  into  a  vaulted 
ehamber  with  some  highly  educated  slaves,  and  remaining  at  work 
till  after  the  consuls  had  taken  their  seat  Being  sent  for  he  at 
last  came  out,  and,  as  EutUius  the  narrator  and  eye-witness 
declared,  with  such  a  heightened  colour  and  triumph  in  his  eyes 
that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  already  won  his  cause.     Laelius 

1  He  and  Sdpio  are  thus  admirably  characterised  by  Horace  ;-^ 

•*  Vlrtiui&slpladM  et  mttli  tapieBtia  LaeH.*" 
>  Brut  zzL  83^ 
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himself  was  present.  The  advocate  spoke  with  such  force  and 
weight  that  scarcely  an  aigoment  passed  unapplauded  Not  only 
were  the  accused  released,  but  they  met  on  all  hands  with  sym- 
pathy and  compassion.  Cicero  adds  that  the  slaves  who  had 
helped  in  the  consultation  came  out  of  it  covered  with  bruises, 
such  was  the  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  mind  that  a  Boman  brought 
to  bear  on  his  case,  and  on  the  unfortunate  instruments  of  its  pre- 
paration.^ 

Galba  (180-136  B.O.))  was  a  m^n  of  violence  and  bad  faitb, 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  comparea  to  Laelius.  Hif  infamous 
cruelty  to  the  Lusitanians,  one  of  the  darkest  acts  iu  all  history, 
has  covered  Ms  name  with  an  ineflGaceable  stain.  Cato  at  eighty- 
five  years  of  age  stood  forth  as  his  accuser,  but  owing  to  his 
specious  art,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Eome,  he  was  acquitted.^ 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  peringemosua  sed  nan  satis  doctus^  and 
says  that  he  lacked  perseverance  to  improve  hia  speeches'  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  being  contented  with  forensic  success. 
Yet  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  right  sort  of  treatment  to  oratori- 
cal art;  he  introduced  digressions  for  ornament,  for  pathos,  for 
information ;  but  as  he  never  re-wrote  his  speeches,  they  remained 
unfinished,  and  were  soon  forgotten — Hone  igitur  oh  eaussam 
videtur  Ladii  mens  spirare  etiam  in  scriptis,  Ckdbae  autem  vis 
ocddisse, 

Laelius  had  embodied  in  lus  speeches  many  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Panaetius  (186-126  b.o.)  of  Ehodes,  to  whose  lectures  he  sent  his 
own  son-in-law,  and  apparently  others  too.  Eloquence  now  began 
to  borrow  philosophic  conceptions-;  it  was  no  longer  merely 
practical,  but  admitted  of  illustration  from  various  theoretical 
sources.  It  became  the  ambition  of  cultivated  men  to  fuse 
enlightened  ideas  into  the  substance  of  their  oratory.  Instances 
of  this  are  found  in  Sp.  Mumiros,  Ajsmiliub  Lepidus,  C.  FANKnrs, 
and  the  Augur  Muoius  Sgabvola,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  in  Carbo  and  the  two  Gracchi  These  are  the 
next  names  that  claim  our  notice. 

Carbo  (164-119  aa),  the  supporter  first  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
then  of  their  murderers,  was  a  man  of  the  most  worthless  char- 
acter, but  a  bold  speaker,  and  a^  successful  patron.  In  his  \ime 
the  quaestiones  perpetuae  ^  were  constituted^  and  thus  he  had  an 

^  Cic.  Brut,  xxiii.  The  narrator  from  whom  Cioero  heard  it  was  RutiUiiB 
Rafufl. 

'  He  did  not  attempt  to  justify  himself,  but  by  parading  his  little  chil- 
dren he  appealed  with  success  to  the  compassion  of  his  jud||^ ! 

>  In  149  B.C.  Piso  established  a  permanent  .commission  to  sit  thronghoat 
the  year  for  hearing  all  cl^arges  under  the  law  de  JUpetundis,    Before  this 
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immenfle  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  forensic  experience.  He 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  pleader  of  his  day ;  he 
was  fluent,  witty,  and  forcible,  and  was  noted  for  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  his  voice.  Tacitus  also  mentiona  him  with 
respect  in  his  dialogue  de  Oratorihus,^ 

The  two  Gracchi  were  no  less  distinguised  as  orators  than  as 
champions  of  the  oppressed.  Tiberius  (169-133  b.o.)  served  his 
first  campaign  with  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Carthage.  His  personal  friendship  for  the  great  soldier  was 
cemented  by  Scipio's  union  with  his  only  sister.  The  father  of 
Gracchus  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  considerable  oratorical 
gifts;  his  mother's  virtue,  dignity,  and  wisdom  are  proverbial 
Her  literary  accomplishments  were  extrem^y  great ;  she  educated 
her  sons  in  her  own  studies,  and  watched  their  progress  with 
more  than  a  preceptor's  care.  The  short  and  unhappy  career  of 
this  virtuous  but  imprudent  man  is  too  well  known  to  need 
allusion  here;  his  eloquence  alone  wiQ  be  shortly  noticed.  It 
was  formed  on  a  careful  study  of  Greek  authors.  Among  his 
masters  was  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  dwelt  at  Eome,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  friendship  for  his  pupiL 
Tiberius's  character  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  reverence  even  from  thoso  who  disapproved  his  political 
conduct.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  homo  sanctisdmvsy  and  Yelleius 
Paterculus  says  of  him,  "  vita  innocenttssimus,  ingenio  florentissi- 
muSj  proposito  sandisdmus,  tantla  denique  omatus  virttUibus, 
quantas  'perfect a  ei  naiura  et  indiidria  mortalis  conditio  recipit.** 
His  appearance  formed  an  epoch  in  eloquence.  "The  Gracchi 
employed  a  far  freer  and  easier  mode  of  speech  than  any  of 
their  predecessors."  ^  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  through 
the  superiority  of  their  inherited  talent  and  subsequent  education, 
but  is  due  far  more  to  the  deep  conviction  which  stirred  their 
heart  and  kindled  their  tongue.  Cato  alone  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  a  political  mission  and  carrying  it 
into  the  arena  of  political  conflict^  but  the  inspiration  of  Gracchus 
was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  harsh  censor.  It  was  in 
its  origin  moral,  depending  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  on  the  accident  of  any  particular  state  or  party  in  it. 
Hence  the  loftiness  of  his  speech,  &om  which  sarcasm  and  even 
passion  were  absent.  In  estimating  the  almost  ideal  character  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  fired  him  we  cannot  forget  that  his  mother 

every  case  was  tried  by  a  special  commission.  Under  Sulla  all  crimes  were 
brouKht  under  the  junsdiction  of  their  respectiye  commissions,  which  estab- 
Ushed  the  complete  system  of  oonrts  of  law. 

^  Ch.  84  >  Brat.  97, 333. 
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was  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  of  him  who  belieyed  himfielf  the 
special  fayourite  of  heaven,  and  the  communicator  of  divinely 
sent  ideas  to  the  world.     Unhappily  we  hare  no  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Gracchus ;  the  more  bnlliant  fame  of  his  brother  has 
eclipsed  his  literary  renown,  but  we  may  judge  of  their  special 
features  by  those  of  their  author's  character,  and  be  sure  that 
while  lacking  in  genius  they  were  temperate,  earnest,  pure,  and 
classical     In  fact  the  Gracchi  may  be  called  the  founders  of 
classical  Latin.     That  subdued  power  whose  subtle    influence 
penetrates  the  mind  and  vanquishes  the  judgment  is  unknown 
in  literature  before  them.     Whenever  it  appears  it  marks  the  rise 
of  a  high  art,  it  answers  to  the  vis  temperata  which  Horace  so 
warmly  commends.     The  younger  son  of  C!omelia,  C.  Gracchus 
(154-121  aa),  was  of  a  different  temper  from  his  brother.     He 
was  less  of  the  moralist,  more  of  the  artist     His  feeling  was  more 
intense  but  loss  profound.     His  brother's  loyalty  had  been  to  the 
state  alone ;  his  was  given  partly  to  the  state,  partly  to  the  shade 
of  his  brother.     In  nearly  every  speech,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  denounced  his  murder.     '^Pessimi  Tiberium  meum 
fratrem,  optimum  virum,  interfecerunf    Such  is  the  burden  of 
his  eloquence.     If  in  Tiberius  we  see  the  impressive  calmness  of 
reasoned  conviction,  in  Caius  we  see  the  splendid  impetuosity  of 
chivabx)us  devotion.      And  yet  Caius  was,  without  doubt,  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two.     The  measures,  into  which  his 
brother  was  as  it  were  forced,  were  by  him  well  understood  and 
deliberately  planned.     They  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
version of   the  existing  state.      The    senate    destroyed  meant 
Gracchus  sovereign.     Under  the  guise  of  restoring  to  the  people 
their  supreme  power,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  long  succession  of 
tyrants  that  followed.    His  policy  mingled  patriotism  and  revenge. 
The  corruption  and    oppression  that  everywhere    marked  the 
oligarchical  rule  roused  his  just  indignation;  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  death  he  foresaw  in  ^^  for  himself,  stirred  him  into 
unholy  vengeance.     Many  of  his^laws  were  well  directed     The 
liberal  attitude  he  assumed  towards  the  provinces,  his  strong 
desire  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Italians  to  citizenship,  hia 
breaking  down  the  exclusive  administration  of  justice,  these  are 
monuments  of  his  far-seeing  statesmanship.     But  his  vindictive 
legislation  with  regard  to  Popillius  Laenas,  and  to  Octavius  (from 
which,  however,  his  mother's  counsel  finally  deterred  him),  and 
above  all  his  creation  of  the  curse  of  Rome,  a  hungry  and  brutal 
proletariate,  by  largesses  of  com,  present  his  character  as  a  public 
man  in  darker  colours.     As  Mommsen  says,  ^'  Eight  and  wrong, 
fortune  and  misfortune,  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  him  that 
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it  may  well  beseem  history  in  this  case  to  reserve  her  judgment"^ 
The  discord  of  his  character  is  increased  by  the  story  that  an  ^^s.^'- 
inward  impulse  dissuaded  him  at  first  from  public  life,  that  agree- 
ably to  its  monitions  he  served  as  Quaestor  abroad,  and  pursued  f ort^  * 
some  years  a  military  career ;  but  after  a  time  his  brother's  spirit 
haunted  him,  and  urged  him  to  return  to  Eome  and  offer  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  the  great  cause.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  career.  He  returned  suddenly,  and  from  that  day  became  the 
enemy  of  the  senate,  the  avenger  of  his  brother,  and  the  champion 
of  the  multitude.  His  oratory  is  described  as  vehement  beyond 
example ;  so  carried  away  did  he  become,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  slave  behind  him  on  the  rostra,  who,  by  playing  a 
flute,  should  recall  him  to  moderation.^  Cicero,  who  strongly 
condemned  the  man,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius,  say- 
ing in  the  Brutus :  "  Of  the  loftiest  talent,  of  the  most  burning 
enthusiasm,  carefully  taught  from  boyhood,  he  yields  to  no  man 
in  richness  and  exuberance  of  diction."  To  which  Brutus  assents, 
adding,  ''  Of  aU  our  predecessors  he  is  the  only  one  whose  works 
I  read."  Cicero  replies,  "  You  do  right  in  reading  him ;  Latin 
literature  has  lost  irro^iarably  by  his  early  death.  I  know  not 
whether  he  would  not  have  stood  above  every  other  name.  His 
language  is  noble,  his  sentiments  profound,  his  whole  style  grave. 
His  works  lack  the  finishing  touch ;  many  are  admirably  begun, 
few  are  thoroughly  complete.  He  of  all  speakers  is  the  one  that 
should  be  read  by  the  young,  for  not  only  is  he  fit  to  sharpen 
talent,  but  also  to  feed  and  nourish  a  natural  gift."' 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  ancient  eloquence  was  the 
frequent  opportunity  afforded  for  self-recommendation  or  seK- 
praise.  That  good  taste  or  modesty  which  shrinks  from  men- 
tioning its  own  merits  was  far  less  cultivated  in  antiquity  than 
now.  Men  accepted  the  principle  not  only  of  acting  but  of 
speaking  for  their  own  adipantage.  This  gave  greater  zest  to  a 
debate  on  public  questions,^  and  certainly  sharpened  the  orator's 
powera  If  a  man  had  benented  the  state  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  blazon  it  forth ;  if  another  in  injuring  the  state  had  injured 
liim,  he  did  not  altogether  sacrifice  personal  invective  to  patriotic 
indignation.^  The  frequency  of  accusations  made  this  "  art  of  self- 
defence  "  a  necessity — ^and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Eoman  people 
listened  with  admiration  to  one  who  was  at  once  bold  and  skilful 

1  Hist  Bom.  bk.  iv.  ch.  ilL  *  Cic  de  Or.  111.  Iz.  225. 

^  Brut,  zxxiii.  125. 

*  The  same  will  be  observed  in  Greece.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
flpaoe  devoted  to  personal  abr^ae  in  the  Be  C<nrona  is  too  long.  But  it  was 
tae  nnivenal  custom. 
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enougli  to  sound  his  own  praises  welL  Cicero's  excessive  vanity  led 
him  to  overdo  his  part,  and  to  nauseate  at  times  even  well-disposed 
hearers.  From  the  fragments  of  Gracchus'  speeches  that  remain 
(unhappily  very  few)  we  should  gather  that  in  asserting  himself 
he  was  without  a  rival  The  mixture  of  simplicity  and  art 
removes  him  at  once  from  Cato's  bald  literalism  and  Cicero's 
egotism.  It  was,  however,  in  impassioned  attack  that  Gracchus 
rose  to  his  highest  tones.  The  terms  QracrM  ittvpetum^  tumul- 
ttuitor  Gracclius^  among  the  Latin  critics,  and  similar  ones  from 
Plutarch  and  Dio  among  the  Greeks,  attest  the  main  character  of 
his  eloquence.  His  very  outward  form  paralleled  the  restlessness 
of  his  soul  He  moved  up  and  down,  bared  Ids  arm,  stamped 
violently,  made  fierce  gestures  of  defiance,  and  acted  through  real 
emotion  as  the  traiaed  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  strove  to  act  by 
rules  of  art  His  accusation  of  Piso  is  said  to  have  contained 
more  maledictions  than  charges;  and  we  can  believe  that  a 
temperament  so  fervid,  when  once  it  gave  the  reins  to  passion, 
lost  all  self-command.  It  ia  possible  we  might  think  less  highly 
of  Gracchus's  eloquence  than  did  the  ancients,  if  his  speeches 
remained.  Their  lack  of  finish  and  repose  may  have  been 
unnoticed  by  critics  who  could  hurl  themselves  in  thought  not 
merely  into  the  feeling  but  the  very  place  which  he  occupied ;  but 
to  modems,  whose  sympathy  with  a  state  of  things  so  opposite 
must  needs  be  imperfect,  it  is  possible  that  their  power  might  not 
have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  relief.  Important  fragments 
from  the  speech  apud  Censores  (124  aa),  from  that  de  legihus  a 
se  promvlgaiis  (123  B.C.),  and  from  that  de  Mithridate  (123  B.a), 
are  given  and  commented  on  by  Wordsworth. 

Among  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Gracchi  were  many 
orators  whose  names  are  given  by  Cicero  with  the  minute  care 
of  a  sympathising  historian ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  remains  of  their 
speeches  exist,  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  recount  the  list  Three 
celebrated  names  may  be  mentioned  ba  filling  up  the  interval 
between  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Antonius.  The  first  of  these  is 
Aehilius  Soaurus  (163-901  &o.),  the  haughty  chief  of  the  senate, 
the  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  His  oratory  is 
described  by  Cicero^  as  conspicuous  for  dignity  and  a  natural  but 
irresistible  air  of  command ;  so  that  when  he  spoke  for  a  defen- 
dant^ he  seemed  like  one  who  gave  his  testimony  rather  than  one 
who  pleaded.  This  want  of  flexibility  unfitted  biTn  for  success  at 
the  bar ;  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  patron ;  but  for  summing  up  the  debates  at  the  Senate,  or 
delivering  an  opinion  on  a  great  public  question,  none  could  be 

*  Tac.  Or.  26.  «  Fronto,  Ep.  ad  Ant  p  114.  »  Cic.  Brut 
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more  impiessiye.  Speeches  of  his  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time ; 
also  an  autobiography,  which,  like  Caesar's  Commentaries^  was 
intended  to  put  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  these, 
however,  were  little  read.  Scaurus  lived  to  posterity,  not  in  his 
writings,  but  in  his  example  of  stem  constancy  to  a  cause.^ 

A  man  in  many  ways  resembling  hiTn  but  of  purer  conduct,  was 
BuTiLius  (1 58-78  B.O.),  who  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  splendid 
example  of  many-sided  culture.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
a  jurist  of  high  repute,  a  historian,  and  an  orator,  though  the 
severity  of  the  Stoic  sect^  to  which  he  adhered,  prevented  his 
striving  after  oratorical  excellence.  His  impeachment  for  mal- 
versation in  Asia,  and  unjust  oondenmation  to  banishment^  reflect 
strongly  on  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  law-courts.  His  pride, 
however,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  his  exile.  For  had  he  chosen 
to  employ  Antonius  or  Crassus  to  defend  him,  an  acquittal  would  at 
least  have  been  possible :  but  conscious  of  rectitude,  he  refused  any 
patron,  and  leUed^  his  ^wn  diy  and  jejune  oratoiy/and  sach  assist- 
ance  as  his  young  friend  Cotta  could  give.  Sulla  recalled  him  from 
Smyrna,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his  condemnation ;  but  Euti- 
lius  refused  to  return  to  the  city  which  had  unjustly  expelled  him. 

Among  the  other  aristocratic  leaders,  Catulus,  the  ^' noble 
colleague"  of  Marius^  (cons.  102),  must  be  mentioned.  He  was 
not  a  Stoic,  and  therefore  was  &ee  to  chose  a  more  ornamental 
method  of  speaking  than  Eutilius.  Cicero,  with  the  partiality  of 
a  senatorial  advocate,  gives  him  very  high  praise.  ''He  was 
educated  not  in  the  old  rough  style,  but  in  that  of  our  own  day, 
or  something  more  finished  and  elegant  stilL  He  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  highest  courtesy  of  life  and 
manners  as  well  as  of  discourse,  and  a  pure  stream  of  genuine 
Latin  eloquence.  This  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  works,  but  most 
of  all,  in  his  autobiography,  written  to  the  poet  A  Furius,  in  a 
style  full  of  soft  grace  recalling  that  of  Xenophon,  but  now, 
unhappily,  little,  if  at  aU,  read.  In  pleading  he  was  successful 
but  not  eminent.  When  heard  alone,  he  seemed  excellent,  but 
when  contrasted  with  a  greater  rival,  his  faults  at  once  appecu^ed." 
His  chief  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  purity  of  lus  Latin  idiom. 
He  neither  copied  Greek  constructions  nor  affected  archaisms,  as 
Eutilius  Scaurus,  Cotta,  and  so  many  others  in  his  own  time, 
and  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  Yarro  in  a  later  age.^  The  absence 
of  any  recognised  standard  of  classical  diction  made  it  more  difficult 
than  at  first  appears  for  an  orator  to  fix  on  the  right  medium 
between  affectation  and  colloquialism. 

^  Hor.  Od.  1.  12.  >  NobilU  omatar  laoro  collpga  secunda.— 7uv,  x. 

*  See  Brat  xxxt.  182,  aq. 
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The  eia  inauguiated  by  the  Giacchi  was  in  the  highest  degree 
f  avouxable  to  eloquence.  The  disordered  state  of  the  Eepublio^  in 
which  party-spirit  had  banished  patriotism  and  was  itself  surrender- 
ing to  armed  violence,  called  for  a  style  of  speaking  commensurate 
with  the  turbulence  of  publio  life.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
has  fierce  passion  found  such  exponents  in  so  great  a  sphere. 
It  is  not  only  the  vehemence  of  their  language — that  may 
have  been  paralleled  elsewhere — ^it  is  the  reality  of  it  that  im- 
presses us.  The  words  that  denounced  an  enemy  were  not  idly 
flung  into  the  forum ;  they  f eU  among  those  who  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  act  upon  them.  He  who  sent  them  forth  must 
expect  them  to  ruin  either  his  antagonist  or  himself.  Each  man 
chose  his  side,  with  the  daggers  of  l^ie  other  party  before  his  face. 
His  eloquence,  like  his  sword,  was  a  weapon  for  life  and  death. 
Only  in  the  French  Eevolution  have  oratory  and  assassination  thus 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Demosthenes  could  lash  the  Athenians  into 
enthusiasm  so  great  that  in  delight  at  his  eloquence  they  forgot 
his  advice.  *^  I  want  you,"  he  said,  **  not  to  applaud  me,  but  to 
march  against  Philip."^  There  was  no  danger  of  the  Eoman 
people  forgetting  action  in  applause.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
orator,  but  it  was  that  he  might  impel  them  to  tumultuous 
activity ;  he  was  caterer  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  ears,  but 
for  the  employment  of  their  hands.  Thus  he  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  eminence.  Few  of  Eome's  greatest  orators  died  in  their  beds. 
Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  the  two  Gracchi,  Antonius, 
Drusus,  Cicero  himself,  perished  by  the  assassin's  hand ;  Grassus 
was  delivered  by  sudden  illness  from  the  same  fate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  Eoman 
orators  attain  to  a  vehemence  beyond  example  in  other  nationsi 
The  charm  that  danger  lends  to  daring  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Gioero.  Timid  by  nature,  he  not  only  in  his 
speeches  hazarded  his  life,  but  even  when  the  dagger  of  Antony 
was  waiting  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  flee.  Wil^ 
the  civil  war,  however,  eloquence  was  for  a  time  suppressed. 
Neither  argument  nor  menace  could  make  head  against  the 
furious  brutality  of  Marius,  or  the  colder  butcheries  of  Sulla. 
But  the  intervening  period  produced  two  of  the  greatest  speakers 
Eome  ever  saw,  boti^  of  whom  Gicero  places  at  the  very  summit 
of  their  art,  between  whom  he  professes  himself  unable  to  decide, 
and  about  whom  he  gives  the  most  authentic  and  copious  account. 
These  were  the  advocates  M.  Antonius  (143-87  aa)  and 
M.  LioiNros  Grassus  (140-91  B.a). 

Both  of  them  spoke  in  the  senate  and  assembly  as  well  as  in  the 

^  See  Dunlop,  vol.  11.  p.  27  i. 
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conrts;  and  Crassns  was  perhaps  a  better  political  than  forensio 
orator.  Keyertheless  the  cnticism  of  Cicero,  from  which  we  gain 
our  chief  knowledge,  is  mainly  directed  to  their  forensic  quaMca- 
tions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  period  at  which  they  flourished^ 
the  law-courts  oflered  the  fullest  combination  of  advantages  for 
bringing  out  all  the  merits  of  a  speaker.  For  the  comitia  were 
moved  solely  by  passion  or  interest ;  the  senate  was  swayed  by 
party  considerations,  and  was  little  touched  by  argument ;  whereas 
the  courts  oflered  just  enough  necessity  for  exact  reasoning  without 
at  aU  resisting  appeals  to  popular  passion.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
judicia  at  Eome,  the  civil  cases  were  little  sought  after ;  the  public 
criminal  trials  being  those  which  the  great  patroni  delighted  to 
undertake.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  on  the 
general  division  of  cases,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
senate,  and  people,  as  it  is  necessary  to  understand  these  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  special  kind  of  oratory  they  developed. 

Iliere  had  been,  previously  to  this  period,  two  praetors  in  Eome, 
the  Praetor  UrhaniiSy  who  adjudged  cases  between  citizens  in 
accordance  with  civil  law,  and  ^e  Praetor  PeregrinttSy  who  pre- 
sided whenever  a  foreigner  or  alien  was  concerned,  and  judged 
according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law.  Afterwards  six  prae- 
tors were  appointed ;  and  in  the  time  of  Antonius  they  judged 
not  only  civil  but  criminal  cases,  except  those  concerning  the 
life  of  a  citizen  or  the  welfare  of  the  state,  which  the  people 
reserved  for  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  supreme 
judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  people  in  their  comitia ; 
that  they  delegated  it  in  public  matters  to  the  senate,  and  in 
general  legal  cases  to  the  praetor's  courts  but  that  in  every  capital 
charge  a  flnal  appeal  to  them  remained.  The  praetors  at  an  early 
date  handed  over  their  authority  to  other  judges,  chosen  either 
from  the  citizens  at  large,  or  from  the  body  of  Judices  SeUcti,  who 
were  renewed  every  year.  These  subsidiary  judges  might  consist  of 
a  single  arbiter,  of  small  boards  of  three,  seven,  or  ten,  &c.,  or  of  a 
larger  body  called  the  Centum  viri,  chosen  from  iiie  thirty-flve  tribes, 
who  sat  all  the  year,  the  others  being  only  appointed  for  the  special 
case.  But  over  their  decisions  the  praetor  exercised  a  superior 
supervision,  and  he  could  annul  them  on  appeal  The  authorities 
on  which  the  praetor  based  his  practice  were  those  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  custom-law ;  but  he  had  besides  this  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative prerogative  of  his  own.  For  on  coming  into  ofi&ce  he  had  to 
issue  an  edict,  called  edietum  perpetuunij^  specifying  the  principles 
he  intended  to  guide  him  in  any  new  cases  that  might  arise.  If 
these  were  merely  a  continuation  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  his 
>  I.e.  the  continuous  edict,  as  occurring  afresh  with  every  fresh  praetor. 
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edict  was  «alled  tralaticium,  or  ^^htinded  on."  But  more  ofteil 
they  were  of  an  independent  character,  the  result  of  his  knowledge 
or  his  prejudices ;  and  too  often  he  departed  widely  from  them  in 
the  course  of  his  year  of  office.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Crassus  and  Antonius  that  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  consistency 
in  this  respect  (67  B.O.).  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  great  loose- 
ness should  prevail  in  the  application  of  legal  principles,  from  the 
great  variety  of  supplementary  codes  (edicta),  and  the  instability 
of  case-law.  Moreover,  the  praetor  was  seldom  a  veteran  lawyer, 
but  generally  a  man  of  moderate  experience  and  ambitious  views, 
who  used  the  praetorship  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  Hence  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  a  complicated  technical  argument,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  more  popular  advocates  rarely  troubled 
themselves  to  advance  one. 

Praetors  also  generally  presided  over  capital  trials,  of  which  the 
proper  jurisdiction  lay  with  the  comitia.  In  Sulla's  time  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  each  was  chairman  of  the  quaestio 
which  sat  on  one  of  the  ten  chief  crimes,  extortion,  peculation, 
bribery,  treason,  coining,  forgery,  assassination  or  poisoning,  and 
violence.^  As  assessors  he  had  the  qaaemtor  or  chief  juror,  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  Jvdicea  Sdecti  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  aheady  given.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant  had  the  righ 
of  objecting  to  any  member  of  the  list.  If  more  than  one  accuser 
offered,  it  was  decided  which  should  act  at  a  preliminary  trial 
called  Divinatio,  Owing  to  the  desire  to  win  fame  by  accusations^ 
this  occurrence  was  not  unfrequent 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived  the  prosecutor  first  spoke, 
explaining  the  case  and  bringing  in  the  evidence.  This  consisted 
of  the  testimony  of  free  citizens  voluntarily  given ;  of  slaves,  wrong 
from  them  by  torture ;  and  of  written  documents.  The  best  advo- 
cates, as  for  instance  Cicero  in  his  Milo,  were  not  disposed,  any 
more  than  we  should  be,  to  attach  much  weight  to  evidence  obtained 
by  the  rack ;  but  in  estimating  the  other  two  sources  they  differed 
from  us.  We  should  give  the  preference  to  written  documents ; 
the  Eomans  esteemed  more  highly  the  declarations  of  citizens. 
These  offered  a  grander  field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  mis- 
representation ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  handling  these  that  the  celebrated 
advocates  put  forth  all  their  skill.  The  examination  of  evidence 
over,  the  prosecutor  put  forth  his  case  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech;  and  the  accused  was  then  allowed  to  defend  himself. 
Both  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  sometimes  to  a 

^  De  repetandiB,  de  pecalatu,  de  ambitn,  de  maiestate,  de  nmnniis  adul- 
.terinis,  de  falsis  teatamentis,  de  sicariia,  de  vi. 
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period  which  to  us  would  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  justice  to 
the  case.  Instead  of  the  strict  probity  and  perfect  independence 
which  we  associate  with  the  highest  ministers  of  the  law,  the 
Roman  judices  were  often  canvassed,  bribed,  or  intimidated.  So 
flagitious  had  the  practice  become,  that  Cicero  mentions  a  whole 
bench  having  been  induced  by  indulgences  of  the  most  abominable 
kind  to  acquit  Clodius,  though  manifestly  guilty.  We  know  also 
that  Pompey  and  Antony  resorted  to  the  practice  of  packing  the 
forum  with  hired  troops  and  assassins ;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  the  usual  plan  for  provincial  governors  to  extort  enough 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  rapacity,  but  to  buy  their  impunity 
from  the  judges.^ 

Under  circumstances  like  these  we  cannot  wonder  if  strict  law 
was  little  attended  to,  and  the  moral  principles  that  underlay  it 
still  less.  The  chief  object  was  to  inflame  the  prejudices  or  anger 
of  the  jurors ;  or,  still  more,  to  excite  their  compassion,  to  serve 
one's  party,  or  to  acquire  favour  with  the  leading  citizen.  For 
exiunple,  it  was  a  rule  that  men  of  the  same  political  views  should 
appear  on  the  same  side.  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  though  often 
opposed,  still  retained  friendly  f eeliugs  for  each  other ;  but  when 
Cicero  went  over  to  the  senatorial  party,  the  last  bar  to  free  inter- 
course with  his  rival  was  removed,  since  henceforward  they  were 
always  retained  together. 

With  regard  to  moving  the  pity  of  the  judges,  many  instances 
of  its  success  are  related  both  in  Greece  and  Eome.  The  best  are 
those  of  Gralba  and  Piso,  both  notorious  culprits,  but  both  acquitted ; 
the  one  for  bringing  forward  his  young  children,  the  other  for 
prostrating  himseK  in  a  shower  of  rain  to  kiss  the  judges'  feet  and 
rising  up  with  a  countenance  bedaubed  with  mud  !  Facts  like 
these,  and  they  are  innumerable,  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
reverence  for  justice  as  a  sacred  thing,  so  inbred  in  Christian  civi- 
lization, was  foreign  to  the  people  of  Eome.  It  is  a  gloomy 
spectacle  to  see  a  mighty  nation  deliberately  giving  the  rein  to 
passion  and  excitement  heedless  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
celebrated  law,  re-enacted  by  Gracchus,  *^  That  no  citizen  should  be 
condemned  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  people,"  banished 
justice  from  the  sphere  of  reason  to  that  of  emotion  or  caprice.  As 
progress  widens  emotion  necessarily  contracts  its  sphere ;  the  pure 
light  of  reason  raises  her  beacon  on  high.  When  Antonius,  the 
most  successful  of  advocates,  declared  that  his  success  was  due  not 
to  legal  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  destitute,  but  to  his  making 
the  judges  pleased,  first  with  themselves  and  then  with  himself,  we 
may  appreciate  his  honesty ;  but  we  gladly  acknowledge  a  state  of 

1  Verr.  L  14. 
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things  as  past  and  gjoe  in  which,  he  could  wind  up  an  accusation^ 
with  these  words,  *^  If  it  ever  was  excusable  for  the  Roman  people 
to  give  the  reins  to  their  just  excitement,  as  without  doubt  it  often 
has  been,  there  has  no  case  existed  in  which  it  was  more  excusabla 
than  now." 

Cicero  regards  the  advent  of  these  two  men,  M.  Antonius  and 
Crassus,  as  analogous  to  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyxwrides  at 
Athens.  They  first  raised  Latin  eloquence  to  a  height  that 
rivalled  that  of  Greece.  But  though  their  merits  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  them,  their 
excellencies  were  by  no  means  the  same.  It  is  evident  that 
Cicero  preferred  Crassus,  for  he  assigns  him  the  chief  place  in  his 
dialogue  de  Oratore,  and  makes  him  the  vehicle  of  his  own  views. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  varied  knowledge  than 
Antonius.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  Cicero's  day  that  neither  of 
them  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  This,  however,  was  a 
mistake.  Both  were  well  read  in  it  But  Antonius  desired  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  it ;  hence  he  never  brought  it  forward  in  his 
speeches.  Crassus  did  not  disdain  the  reputation  of  a  proficient^ 
but  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  despising  it.  These  reUcs  of  old 
Eoman  narrowness,  assumed  whether  from  conviction  or,  more 
probably,  to  please  the  people,  are  remarkable  at  an  epoch  so 
comparatively  cultured.  They  show,  if  proof  were  wanted,  how 
completely  the  appearance  of  Cicero  marks  a  new  period  in  litera- 
ture, for  he  is  as  anxious  to  popularise  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
letters  as  his  predecessors  had  been  to  hide  theirs.  The  advan- 
tages of  Antony  wore  chiefly  native  and  personal;  those  of 
Crassus  acquired  and  artificisd.  Antony  had  a  ready  wit^  an 
impetuous  flow  of  words,  not  always  the  best^  but  good  enough 
for  the  purpose,  a  presence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention  that 
nothing  could  quench,  a  noble  person,  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
a  sonorous  voice  the  very  defects  of  which  he  turned  to  his 
advantage;  he  never  refused  a  case;  he  seized  the  bearings  of 
each  with  facility,  and  espoused  it  with  zeal ;  he  knew  from  long 
practice  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of 
them ;  in  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  and  genuinely  popular. 

Crassus  was  grave  and  dignified^  excellent  in  interpretation, 
definition,  and  equitable  oonstruction,  so  learned  in  law  as  to  be 
called  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators ;  ^  and  yet  with  all  this 
grace  and  erudition,  he  joined  a  sparkhng  humour  which  was 
always  lively,  never  commonplace,  and  whose  brilliant  sallies  no 

1  That  against  Caepio,  De  Or,  it.  48,  199. 

*  Bloquentium  iurispcritisntMis:  Scaevola  was  iurisperitorwn  eHo^ueniiasi' 
HUM.— Brut.  145. 
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misfoitune  oonld  clieck  HiB  fiist  speeoli  was  an  accusation  of 
the  renegade  democrat  Carbo ;  his  last,  which  was  also  his  best, 
was  an  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  Ids  order  against  the  over- 
hearing insolence  of  the  consul  Philippus.  The  consul,  stung  to 
fuiy  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  speaker,  bade  his  lictor  seize  his  pledges 
as  a  senator.  This  insult  roused  Crassus  to  a  supreme  effort. 
His  words  are  preserved  by  Cicero^ — "  an  tu,  quum  omnem  auctori- 
tatem  universi  ordinis  pro  pignore  putaris,  eamque  in  conspectu 
populi  Eomani  concideris,  me  his  ezistimas  pignoribus  posse 
terreri?  Kon  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedenda,  si  Crassum  vis  coercere; 
haec  tibi  est  incidenda  lingua ;  qua  vel  evulsa,  spiritu  ipso  libidi- 
nem  tuam  libertas  mea  refutabit"  This  noble  retort^  spoken 
amid  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  brought  on  a  fever  which  within 
a  week  brought  him  to  the  grave  (91  B.O.),  as  Cicero  says,  by  no 
means  prematurely,  for  he  was  thus  preserved  from  the  horrors 
that  followed.  Antonius  lived  for  some  years  longer.  It  was 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Marius  and  Cinna  that  he  met  hia 
end«  Having  found,  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  slave,  that  he 
was  in  HdiBg,  they  sent  hired  assassiiia  to  murder  him.  The 
men  entered  the  chamber  where  the  great  orator  lay,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  bloody  work,  but  he  addressed  them  in  terms  of  such 
pathetic  eloquence  that  they  turned  back,  melted  with  pity,  and 
declared  they  could  not  MU  Antonius.  Their  leader  then  came  in, 
and,  less  accessible  to  emotion  than  his  men,  cut  off  Antonius' 
head  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  It  was  nailed  to  the  rostra, 
<<  exposed,"  says  Cicero,  *'to  the  gaze  of  those  citizens  whose 
interests  he  had  so  often  defended." 

After  the  death  of  these  two  great  leaders,  there  appear  two 
inferior  men  who  faintly  reflect  their  special  excellences.  These  are 
C.  AuRELius  CoTTA  (cousul  75  B.O.)  an  imitator  of  Antonius,  though 
without  any  of  his  fire,  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  (fl.  121-88  b.o.) 
a  bold  and  vigorous  speaker,  who  tried,  without  success,  to  repro- 
duce the  high-bred  wit  of  Crassus.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,^ 
the  most  traffic  of  orators.  His  personal  gifts  were  remarkable, 
his  presence  commanding,  his  voice  rich  and  varied.  His  fault 
was  want  of  application.  The  ease  with  which  he  spoke  made 
him  dislike  the  labour  of  preparation,  and  shun  altogether  that  of 
written  composition.  Cotta  was  exactly  the  opoaite  of  Sulpicius. 
His  weak  health,  a  rare  thing  among  the  Eomans  of  his  day, 
compelled  him  to  practise  a  soft  sedate  method  of  speech,  per- 
suasive rather  than  commanding.  In  this  he  was  excellent,  but 
that  his  popularity  was  due  chiefly  to  want  of  competitors  is 
fihown  by  the  suddenness  of  his  edipse  on  the  first  appoarance  of 
1  Be  Or.  iii  1,  4  *  Bret  Iv. 
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Hortensius.  The  gentle  courteous  character  of  Cotta  is  well  brought 
out  in  Cicero's  dialogue  on  oratory,  where  his  remarks  are  con- 
trasted with  the  mature  but  distinct  views  of  Crassus  and 
Antonius,  with  the  conservative  grace  of  Catulus,  and  the  mascu- 
line but  less  dignified  elegance  of  Caesar. 

Another  specter  of  this  epoch  is  Carbo,  son  of  the  Carbo  already 
mentioned,  an  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  livius  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Drusus  he  de- 
livered an  oration  in  the  assembly,  the  concluding  words  of  which 
are  preserved  by  Cicero,  as  an  instance  of  the  eflFectiveness  of  the 
trochaic  rhythm.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
as  indeed  their  elevation  justly  merits.^  "  0  Marce  Druse,  patrem 
appello ;  tu  dicere  solebas  sacram  esse  rempuhlicam :  quicungve 
earn  violavissenij  ah  omnibus  esse  ei  poenas  persolutas,  PoAris 
dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit"  In  this  grand  sentence 
sounds  the  very  voice  of  Home ;  the  stem  patriotism,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  words  of  a  father,  the  communion  of  the  living  with 
their  dead  ancestors.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fondness  with 
which  Cicero  lingers  over  these  ancient  orators;  while  fuUy 
acknowledging  his  own  supeiiority,  how  he  draws  out  their 
beauties,  each  from  its  crude  environment ;  how  he  shows  them 
to  be  deficient  indeed  in  cidtivation  and  learning,  but  to  ring  tree 
to  the  old  tradition  of  the  state,  and  for  that  very  reason  to  speak 
with  a  power,  a  persuasiveness,  and  a  charm,  which  all  the  rules 
of  polished  art  could  never  hope  to  attain. 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  De  Oratore  Catulus  says  he 
wishes  Hortensius  (114-50  b.o.)  could  have  taken  p^  in 
the  debate,  as  he  gave  promise  of  excelling  in  all  the  quali- 
fications that  had  been  specified.  Crassus  repUes — "He  not 
only  gives  promise  of  being,  but  is  already  one  of  the  £rst  of 
orators.  I  thought  so  when  I  heard  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Africans  during  the  year  of  my  consulship,  and  I  thought  so  still 
more  strongly  when,  but  a  short  while  ago,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Bithynia."  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  said  in 
91  B.O.,  the  year  of  Crassus's  death,  four  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Hortensius.  This  brilliant  orator,  who  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  spoke  before  Crassus  and  Scaevola  and  gained  their  unquah- 
fied  approval,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Antonius,  rose  at  once 
into  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Eoman  bar,  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  natural  as  for  his  acquired  endowments.  Eight  years 
senior  to  Cicero,  "prince  of  the  courts"*  when  Cicero  began 
public  life,  for  some  time  his  rival  and  antagonist^  but  afterwards 
his  illustrious  though  admittedly  inferior  coadjutor,  and  towards  the 
^  Orator.  Iziii.  218.  '  Jadioionim  rex.    Divin.  in  Ae.  Caedl.  7. 
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close  of  both  of  their  lives,  his  intimate  and  valued  friend ;  Hor- 
tensius  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  whom  success  did  not  banish 
enjoyment,  and  displacement  by  a  rival  did  not  turn  to  bitterness. 
Without  presenting  the  highest  virtue,  his  career  of  forty-four  years 
is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  and  instructive  one.  It  showed  consist- 
ency, independence,  and  honour;  he  never  changed  sides,  he 
never  flattered  the  great,  he  never  acquired  wealth  unjustly.  In 
these  points  he  may  be  contrasted  with  Cicero.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inactive,  luxurious,  and  effeminate ;  not  like  Cicero, 
fighting  to  the  last,  but  retiring  from  public  life  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  domination  of  Pompey  or  Caesar  to  be  inevitable ;  not  even 
in  his  professional  labours  showing  a  strong  ambition,  but  yielding 
with  epicurean  indolence  the  palm  of  superiority  to  his  young 
rival ;  still  less  in  his  home  life  and  leisure  moments  pursuing 
like  Cicero  his  self-culture  to  develop  his  own  nature  and  enrich 
the  minds  and  literature  of  his  countrymen,  but  regaling  himseK 
at  luxurious  banquets  in  sumptuous  villas,  decked  with  everything 
that  could  delight  the  eye  or  charm  the  fancy ;  preserving  herds 
of  deer,  wild  swine,  game  of  all  sorts  for  field  and  feast ;  stocking 
vast  lakes  with  rare  and  delicate  fish,  to  which  this  brilliant 
epicure  was  so  attached  that  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  lamprey 
he  shed  tears;  buying  the  costliest  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
embossed  works;  and  furnishing  a  cellar  which  yielded  to  his 
unworthy  heir  10,000  casks  of  choice  Chian  wine.  When  we 
read  the  pursuits  in  which  Hortensius  spent  his  time,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  soon  overshadowed ;  the  stuff  of  the  Eoman 
was  lacking  in  him,  and  great  as  were  his  talents,  even  they,  as 
Cicero  justly  remarks,  were  not  calculated  to  insure  a  mature  or 
lasting  fame.  They  lay  in  the  lower  sphere  of  genius  rather  than 
the  higher ;  in  a  bright  expression,  a  deportment  graceful  to  such 
a  point  that  the  greatest  actors  studied  from  him  as  he  spoke ;  in 
a  voice  dear,  mellow,  and  persuasive ;  in  a  memory  so  prodigious 
that  once  after  being  present  at  an  auction  and  challenged  to 
repeat  the  list  of  sale,  h6  recited  the  entire  catalogue  without 
hesitation,  like  the  sailor  the  points  of  his  compass,  backwards. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  never  at  a  loss.  Everything  sug- 
gested itself  at  the  right  moment,  giving  him  no  anxiety  that 
might  spoil  the  ease  of  his  manner  and  lus  matchless  confidence ; 
and  if  to  all  this  we  add  a  copiousness  of  expression  and  rich 
splendour  of  language  exceeding  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
Eome,  the  encomiums  so  freely  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero  both  in 
speeches  and  treatises,  hardly  seem  exaggerated. 

There  are  few  things  pleasanter  in  the  history  of  literature  than 
the  friendship  of  these  two  great  men,  untinctured,  at  least  on 
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Hortensius's  part,  by  any  drop  of  jealousy;  and  on  Cicero's,  thongh 
now  and  then  overcast  by  unworthy  suspicions,  yet  asserted  aftei^ 
wards  with  a  warm  generosity  and  manly  confession  of  his  weak- 
ness which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Though  there  were  but 
eight  years  between  them,  Hortensius  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  older  period,  since  Cicero's  advent  constitutes  an  era. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Hortensius  are  as  follows.  He 
served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  War  (91  B.a),  but  soon  after 
gave  up  military  life,  and  took  no  part  in  the  civU  struggles  that 
followed.  His  ascendancy  in  the  courts  dates  from  83  &a  and 
continued  till  70  &a  when  Cicero  dethroned  him  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Yerres.  Hortensius  was  consul  the  following  year,  and 
afterwards  we  find  him  appearing  as  advocate  on  the  senatorial 
side  against  the  self-styled  champions  of  the  people,  whose  cause 
at  that  time  Cicero  espoused  (e.g.  in  the  Gabinian  and  Mani> 
lian  laws).  When  Cicero,  after  his  consulship  (63  ac),  went  over 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  and  Hortensius  appeared  regularly  on 
the  same  side,  Hortensius  conceding  to  hun  the  privilege  of 
speaking  last»  thus  confessing  his  own  inferiority.  The  party 
character  of  great  criminal  trials  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
is  an  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  them.  A  master 
of  eloquence  speaking  for  a  senatorial  defendant  before  a  jury  of 
equites,  might  hope,  but  hardly  expect,  an  acquittal ;  and  a  sena- 
torial orator,  pleading  before  jurymen  of  his  own  order  needed  not 
to  exercise  the  highest  art  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing. 
It  has  been  suggested^  that  the  fame  is  in  part  due  to  the  circum- 
stance, fortunate  for  him,  that  he  had  to  address  the  courts  as 
reorganised  by  Sulla.  The  coalition  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Crassus  (60  B.O.),  sometimes  called  the  firat  Triumvirate^  showed 
plainly  that  the  state  was  near  collapse;  and  Hortensius,  despairing 
of  its  restitution,  retired  from  public  life,  confining  himself  to  the 
duties  of  an  advocate,  and  more  and  more  addicting  himself  to 
refined  pleasures.  The  only  blot  on  his  character  is  his  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  dealing  with  the  judges.  Cicero  accuses  him^  of 
bribing  them  on  one  occasion,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
contradicted,  though  his  rival  was  present,  makes  the  accusatioii 
more  than  probable.  The  fame  of  Hortensius  waned  not  only 
through  Cicero's  superior  lustre,  but  also  because  of  his  own  lack 
of  sustained  effort  The  peculiar  style  of  his  oratory  is  from  this 
point  of  view  so  ably  critici^  by  Cicero  that^  having  no  remains 
of  Hortensius  to  judge  by,  we  translate  some  of  his  remarks.^ 

^  Diet  Biog.  a  ▼.  Hortensiiifl.    Forsyth's  HorUnaiua^  and  an  article  on  hiia 
bv  M.  Charpentier  in  his  "Writers  of  the  Empire/'  should  be  consulted* 
'•  Div.  in  Q.  CaecU.  *  Brut  xcv. 
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^  If  we  inquire  vlij  Hoitensius  obtained  more  celebrity  in  bis 
youth  than  in  hia  mature  age,  we  shall  find  there  are  two  good 
reasons.  First  because  his  style  of  oratory  was  the  Asiatic,  which 
is  more  becoming  to  youth  tban  to  age.  Of  this  style  there  are  two 
divisions ;  the  one  sententious  and  witty,  the  sentiments  neatly 
turned  and  graceful  rather  than  grave  or  sedate :  an  example  of 
this  in  history  is  Timaeus ;  in  oratory  during  my  own  boyhood 
there  was  Hierocles  of  Alabanda,  and  still  more  his  brother 
Menedes,  both  whose  speeches  are,  considering  their  style, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  other  division  does  not  aim  at 
a  frequent  use  of  pithy  sentiment,  but  at  rapidity  and  rush  of 
expression;  this  now  prevails  throughout  Asia,  and  is  charac* 
terised  not  only  by  a  stream  of  eloquence  but  by  a  graceful  and 
ornate  vocabulary:  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  and  my  own  contem- 
porary Aeschines  the  Milesian,  are  examples  of  it.  They  possess  a 
fine  flow  of  speech,  but  they  lack  precision  and  grace  of  senti- 
ment. Both  these  classes  of  oratory  suit  young  men  well,  but  in 
older  persons  they  show  a  want  of  dignity.  Hence  Hortensius, 
who  excelled  in  both,  obtained  as  a  young  man  the  most  tumul- 
tuous applause.  For  he  possessed  that  strong  leaning  for  polished 
and  condensed  maxima  which  Menecles  displayed ;  as  with  whom, 
so  with  Hortensius,  some  of  these  maxims  were  more  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  grace  than  for  aptness  and  indispensable  use ; 
and  80  his  speech,  though  highly  strung  and  impassioned  without 
losing  finish  or  smoothness,  was  nevertheless  not  approved  by  the 
older  critics.  I  have  seen  Philippus  hide  a  snule,  or  at  other 
times  look  angry  or  annoyed ;  but  the  youths  were  lost  in  admira- 
tion, and  the  multitude  was  deeply  moved.  At  that  time  he  was 
in  popular  estimation  almost  perfect,  and  held  the  first  place 
without  dispute.  For  though  his  oratory  lacked  authority,  it  was 
thought  suitable  to  his  age ;  but  when  his  position  as  a  consular 
and  a  senator  demanded  a  weightier  style,  he  still  adhered  to  the 
same;  and  having  given  up  his  former  unremitting  study  and 
piactice,  retained  only  the  neat  concise  sentiments,  but  lost  the 
rich  adornment  with  which  in  old  times  he  had  been  wont  to  clothe 
his  thoughts." 

The  Asiatic  style  to  which  Gcero  here  aUudes,  was  affected,  as 
its  name  implies,  by  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  from  the  Attie  by  its  greater  profusion  of 
Terbal  ornament^  its  more  liberal  use  of  tropes,  antithesis,  figures, 
&C.  and,  generally,  by  its  inanity  of  thought.  Bhodes,  which  had 
been  so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes,  first  opened  a  crusade  against  this  false  taste,  and 
Cicero  (who  himself  studied  at  Ehodes  as  well  as  Athens)  brought 
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about  a  similar  return  to  purer  models  at  Borne.  The  Asiatic  * 
style  represents  a  permanent  type  of  oratorical  effort^  the  desire  to 
use  word-painting  instead  of  life-painting,  turgidity  instead  of 
vigour,  allusiyeness  instead  of  directness,  point  instead  of  wit^ 
frigid  inflation  instead  of  real  passion.  It  borrows  poetical  effects, 
and  heightens  the  colour  without  deepening  the  shade.  In 
Greece  Aeschines  shows  some  traces  of  an  Asiatic  tendency  as 
contrasted  with  the  soberer  self-restraint  of  Demosthenes.  In  Home 
Hortensius,  as  contrasted  with  Cicero,  and  even  Cicero  himself, 
according  to  some  critics,  as  contrasted  with  Brutus  and  Calvus, — 
though  this  charge  is  hardly  well-founded, — ^in  France  Bossuet^  in 
England  Burke,  have  leaned  towards  the  same  fault 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Eoman  Oratory  to  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  produces  names  of  real 
eminence,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Home,  but  in  that  of 
humanity.     The  loss  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  such  orators  as  Cato, 
Gracchus,  Antonius,  and  Crajssus  is  incalculable;  did  we  possess 
them  we  should  be  able  form  a  truer  estimate  of  Eoman  genius  than 
if  we  possessed  the  entire  works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  or  Attius.  For 
the  great  men  who  wielded  this  tremendous  weapon  were  all 
burgesses  of  Eome,  they  had  aU  the  good  and  all  the  bad  qualities 
which  that  name  suggests,  many  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.     They  are  all  the  precursors,  models,  or  rivals  of  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  Eoman  orators ;  and  in  them  the  true  structure  of 
the  language  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Eome  would  have  been  fully, 
though  unconsciously,  revealed.     If  the  literature  of  a  country  be 
taken  as  the  expression  in  the  field  of  thought  of  the  national 
character  as  pourtrayed  in  action,  this  group  of  orators  would 
be  considered  the  most  genuine  representative  of  Eoman  literature. 
The  permanent  contributions  to  human  thought  would  indeed 
have  been  few :  neither  in  eloquence  nor  in  any  other  domain  did 
Eome  prove  herself  creative,  but  in  eloquence  she  at  least  showed 
herself  beyond  expression  masculine  and  vigorous.     The  supreme 
interest  of  her  history,  the  massive  characters  of  the  men  that 
wrought  it,  would  here  have  shown  themselves  in  the  working ; 
men  whose  natures  are  a  riddle  to  us,  would  have  stood  out,  judged 
by  their  own  testimony,  dear  as  statues ;  and  we  should  not  have 
had  so  often  to  pin  our  faith  on  the  biassed  views  of  party,  or  the 
uncritical  panegyrics  of  school-bred  professors  or  courtly  rhetori- 
cians.     The  next  period  shows  us  the  culmination,  the  short 
bloom,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  national  eloquence,  when  with  the 
death  of  Cicero  the  **  Latin  tongue  was  silent,"  ^  and  as  he  himself 
says,  damatores  not  oratores  were  left  to  succeed  him. 

I  "Deflendus  Cicero  est,  Jiitiiu^tte  sUentia  Ungiiiie." — JSen  Suaa. 
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Otheb  kinds  of  Prosb  Literattjre,  Grammar,  Ehbtoric, 

AND  Philosophy  (147-63  ro.). 

Gieat  literary  activity  of  all  kinds  was,  after  the  third  Puiiic 
war,  liable  to  continual  interruption  from  political  struggles  or 
leyolutions.  But  between  each  two  periods  of  disturbance  there 
was  generally  an  interval  in  which  philosophy,  law,  cmd  rhetoric 
were  carefully  studied.  As,  however,  no  work  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  treatise  to  Herennius,  our  notice  of  it 
will  be  proportionately  general  and  brief.  We  shall  touch  on  the 
principal  studies  in  order.  First  in  time  as  in  importance  comes 
Law,  the  earliest  great  representative  of  which  is  P.  Mucins  Scae- 
VOLA,  consul  in  133  r.c.  but  better  known  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
In  tins  latter  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  Mucins  did 
good  service  to  literature.  He  united  a  high  technical  training 
with  a  liberal  mind,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Anncdes  Ponttficum  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  date.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  historians.  He  gave  another  to  jurists.  His 
retponaa  were  celebrated  for  their  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Law,  and  for  the  minute  knowledge  they  displayed.  He  was 
conscientious  enough  to  study  the  law  of  every  case  before  he 
undertook  to  plead  it,  a  practice  which,  however  commendable, 
was  rare  even  with  advocates  of  the  highest  fame,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Antoniu& 

The  jurisconsult  of  this  period  used  to  offer  his  services  without 
payment  to  any  who  chose  to  consult  him.  At  first  he  appeared 
in  the  forum,  but  as  his  fame  and  the  number  of  appHcants 
increased,  he  remained  at  home  and  received  all  day.  His  replies 
were  always  oral,  but  when  written  down  were  considered  as 
authoritative,  and  often  quoted  by  the  orators.  In  return  for  this 
laborious  occupation,  he  expected  the  support  of  his  clients  in  his 
candidature  for  the  offices  of  state.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  C. 
Figulus,  a  jurisconsult,  who,  not  having  been  successful  for  the 
consulship,  addressed  his  consvltorea  thus,  "You  know  how  to 
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consult  me,  but  not  (it  seems)  how  to  make  me  consul.^  In 
addition  to  the  parties  in  a  suit,  advocates  in  other  causes  often 
came  to  a  great  jurisconsult  to  be  coached  in  the  law  of  their  case. 
For  instance,  Antonius,  who,  though  a  ready  speaker,  had  no 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  often  went  to  Scaevola  for  this  pnp- 
pos&  Moreover  there  were  always  one  or  two  regular  pupils  who 
accompanied  the  jurisconsult,  attended  carefully  to  his  words,  and 
committed  them  assiduously  to  memory  or  writing.  Cicero  himsftlf 
did  this  for  the  younger  Scaevola,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  clear  grasp  on  the  civil  law  which  was  so  great  a  help  to  him 
in  his  more  di&cult  speeches.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  pupil 
should  himself  intend  to  become  a  constiUue;  it  was  enough  that  he 
desired  to  acquire  the  knowledge  for  public  purposes,  altibough,  of 
course,  it  required  great  interest  to  procure  for  a  yoimg  man  so 
high  a  privilege,  Cicero  was  introduced  to  Scaevola  by  the  orator 
Crassua  The  family  of  the  Mucii,  as  noticed  by  Cicero,  were 
traditionally  distinguished  by  their  legal  knowledge,  as  that  of  the 
Appii  Claudii  were  by  eloquence.  The  Augur  Q.  Muoros  Scaevola 
who  comes  midway  between  Publius  and  hus  son  Quintus  w^s 
somewhat  less  celebrated  than  either,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  eminence.  He  died  probably  in  87  B.a,  and  Cicero  mentions 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  he  himself  became  a 
pupil  of  his  nephew.* 

The  great  importance  of  Eeligious  Law  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
estimating  the  acquirements  of  these  men.  Though  to  us  the  Jus 
Augurale  and  Jus  Pontificium  are  of  small  interest  compared  with 
the  Jits  Civile;  yet  to  the  Eomans  of  120  B.C.,  and  especially  to 
an  old  and  strictly  aristocratic  family,  they  had  aU  the  attraction 
of  exclusiveness  and  immemorial  authority.  In  all  countries 
religious  law  exercises  at  first  a  sway  far  in  excess  of  its  proper 
province,  and  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  publication 
of  civil  law  is  an  era  in  civilization.  Just  as  the  chancellorship 
and  primacy  of  England  were  often  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
and  that  an  ecclesiastic,  so  in  Home  the  pontifices  had  at  first  the 
making  of  almost  all  law.  What  a  canonist  was  to  Mediaeval 
Europe,  a  pontif  ex  was  to  senatorial  Rome.  In  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  (133-63  B.O.),  the  secular  law  had  fully 
asserted  its  supremacy  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  was  the  dignity 
and  influence,  not  the  power  of  the  post,  that  made  the  pontificate 
so  great  an  object  of  ambition,  and  so  inaccessible  to  upstart 
candidates.     Even  for  Cicero  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  college  of 

1  An  V08  eonsolere  scitis,  consolem  facere  nescitis  ?    See  Teuifel,  R.  L. 
§  180,  6. 
«  Lael.  L     His  character  generally  is  given,  Brat  xxvL  102. 
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angon  was  no  easy  task,  although  he  had  already  won  his  way  to 
the  consulship  and  been  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

The  younger  Scaevola  (Q.  Mncins  Soasyola),  who  had  been  his 
father's  pupil,^  and  was  tne  most  eloquent  of  the  three,  was  bom 
about  135  B.O.,  was  consul  95  with  Licinius  Crassus  for  Ids  colleague, 
and  afterwards  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  an  accomplished 
Greek  scholar,  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence,  deeply  versed  in 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  of  the  highest  nobility  of  chajracter.  As 
Long  weU  says,  *'  He  is  one  of  those  illustrious  men  whose  fame  i» 
not  preserved  by  his  writings,  but  in  the  more  enduring  monument 
of  the  memory  of  aU  nations  to  whom  the  language  of  Eome  is 
known."  His  chief  work,  which  was  long  extant,  and  is  highly 
praised  by  Cicero,  was  a  d^est  of  the  civil  law.  Eudoiff  says  of 
it,^  ^^  Eor  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a  comprehensive,  unifoim, 
and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpretation  of 
laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  prejudices."  Immediately 
on  its  publication  it  acquired  great  authority,  and  was  commented 
upon  within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Digest,,  and  is  the  earliest  work  to  which  reference  is  there  made.' 
He  was  especially  clear  in  definitions  and  distinctions,^  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  invested  a  dry  subject  made  him  deservedly 
popular.  Though  so  profound  a  lawyer,  he  was  quite  free  from 
the  offensive  stamp  of  the  mere  professional  man.  His  urbanity, 
unstained  integrity,  and  high  position,  fitted  him  to  exercise  a 
widespread  influence.  He  had  among  his  hearers  Cicero,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  among  jurists  proper,  Aquillius  Gallus, 
Balbus  Lucilius,  and  others,  who  all  attained  to  eminence.  His 
virtue  was  such  that  his  name  became  proverbial  for  probity  as  for 
legal  eminence.  In  Horace  he  is  coupled  with  Gracchus  as  the 
ideal  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  other  of  an  orator. 

"  Gracchns  nt  hie  iUi  foret,  huic  ut  Macins  ille.**' 

The  great  oratorical  activity  of  this  age  produced  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  theory  of  eloquence.  We  have  seen  that  many  of 
the  orators  received  lessons  from  Greek  rhetoricians.  We  have 
seen  also  the  deep  attraction  which  rhetoric  possessed  over  the 
Homan  mind.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  thought  in  which 
their  intellectual  creations  were  almost  all  cast.  Such  a  maxim  as 
that  attributed  to  Scaevola,  Fiat  ivstitia :  mat  caelum,  is  not  legal 
but  rhetorical     The  plays  of  Attius  owed  much  of  their  success 

to  the  ability  with  which  statement  was  pitted  against  counter- 

« 

^  Q.  Macius  Scaevola^  Pontifex,  sen  of  Publius,  nephew  of  Q.  Mncius 
Scaevola,  Angnr. 

•  Quoted  by  Teuffel,  §  141,  2.  »  Diet  Biog. 

«  See  De  Or.  L  ^,  229.  •  £p.  ii.  2,  89. 
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statement,  plea  against  plea.  The  pliilosopbic  works  of  Cicero  are 
coloured  with  rhetoric  Cases  are  advanced,  refuted,  or  summed 
up,  with  a  view  to  presentability  (veri  simile),  not  abstract  truth. 
The  history  of  livy,  the  epic  of  Virgil,  are  eminently  rhetorical 
A  Eoman  when  not  fighting  was  pleading.  It  was,  then,  important 
that  he  should  be  weU  grounded  in  the  art.  Greek  rhetoricians, 
in  spite  of  Cato's  opposition,  had  been  steadily  making  way,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  their  pupils;  but  it  was  not  until  about 
93  B.O.  that  Plotius  Gallus  taught  the  principles  of  Ehetoric  in 
Latin.  Quintilian  says,^  "  Latinos  dicendi  praeceptores  extremis 
L,  Orassi  temporihus  coepisse  Cicero  auctor  est:  quorum  insignis 
mwnme  Plotius  fuit"  He  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  writers 
who  expended  wit,  learning,  and  industry,  in  giving  precepte  of  a 
mechanical  character  to  produce  what  is  unproduceable,  namely,  a 
successful  style  of  speaking.  Their  treatises  are  interesting,  for 
they  show  on  the  one  hand  the  severe  technical  application  which 
the  Eomans  were  always  willing  to  bestow  in  order  to  imitate  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  other,  the  complex  demands  of  Latin  rhetoric 
as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  and  more  natural  style  of  modem 
times. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  subject  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Herennius  (80  b,o.),  written  probably  in  the  time  of  SuUa,  and 
for  a  long  time  reckoned  among  Cicero's  works.  ITie  reason  for 
this  confusion  is  twofold.  First,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
work;  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  imitations  of  it  by  Cicero  in  his 
De  Invervtione,  an  incomplete  essay  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Who  the  author  was  is  not  agreed;  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  Cornifioiub.  EJayser^  points  out  several  coin- 
cidences between  Comificius's  views,  as  quoted  by  Quintilian,  and 
the  rhetorical  treatise  to  Herennius.  The  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  was  an  accomplished  man,  and,  while  a  warm  admirer  of  Greek 
eloquence,  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  the  inferiority  of  his 
own  countrymen.  His  criticism  upon  the  inanita^  of  the  Greek 
manuals  is  thoroughly  just  They  were  simply  guides  to  an 
elegant  accomplishment^  and  had  no  bearing  on  real  life.  It  was 
quite  different  with  the  Eoman  manuala  These  were  intended 
to  fit  the  reader  for  forensic  contests,  and,  we  cannot  doubt^  did 
materially  help  towards  this  result.  It  was  only  in  the  imperial 
epoch  that  empty  ingenuity  took  the  place  of  activity,  and  rhetoric 
sunk  to  the  level  of  that  of  Greece.  There  is  nothing  calling  for 
special  remark  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  though  all  is  good. 

^  IL  4,  42.  '  See  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.  149,  §  4. 

'  Compare  Lncr.  i.  633.     Magis  inter  ijianes  quamde  gravlB  inter  Graios 
qui  vera  requirunt. 
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The  chief  points  of  interest  in  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter.  The  style  is  pure  and  copious,  the  Latin  that 
finished  idiom  which  is  the  finest  yehicle  for  Eoman  thought,  that 
spoken  by  the  highest  circles  at  the  best  period  of  the  language. 

The  science  of  Grammar  was  now  exciting  much  attention.  The 
Stoic  writers  had  formulated  its  main  principles,  and  had  assigned 
it  a  place  in  their  system  of  general  philosophy.  It  remained  for 
the  Eoman  students  to  apply  the  Greek  treatment  to  their  own 
language.  Apparently,  the  earliest  labours  were  of  a  desultory 
kind.  The  poet  Lucilius  treated  many  points  of  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  the  like;  and  he  criticised  inaccuracies  of 
syntax  or  metre  in  the  poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  same  mine  further  worked.  Quintilian  observes 
that  grammar  began  at  Eome  by  the  exegesis  of  classical  authors. 
Octavius  Lampadio  led  the  van  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
Punica  of  Naevius,  and  Q.  Vargunteius  soon  after  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  annals  of  Ennius.  The  first  scientific  gram- 
marian was  Ablius  Stilo,  a  Eoman  knight  (144^70  B.G.).  His 
name  was  L.  AeHus  Praeconinus;  he  received  the  additional 
cognomen  Stilo  from  the  facility  with  which  he  used  his  pen, 
especially  in  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  orator,  and  Cicero  implies  that  better  men  often 
used  his  compositions  through  mere  laziness,  and  allowed  them  to 
pass  as  their  own.^  Cicero  mentions  in  more  than  one  place  that 
lie  himself  had  been  an  admiring  pupil  of  Aelius.  And  Lucilius 
addressed  some  of  his  satires  to  him,  probably  those  on  grammar, 

'*  Has  res  ad  te  scrlptas  Luci  misimus  Aeli ;" 

80  that  he  is  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  epochs.  His 
learning  was  profound  and  varied  He  dedicated  his  investigations 
to  Varro,  who  speaks  warmly  of  him,  but  mentions  that  his  ety- 
mologies are  often  incorrect  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  special 
care  on  Plautus,  in  which  department  he  was  followed  by  Varro, 
some  of  the  results  of  whose  criticism  have  been  already  given. 

The  impulse  given  by  Stilo  was  rapidly  extended.  Grammar 
became  a  favourite  study  with  the  Eomans,  as  indeed  it  was  one 
for  which  they  were  eminently  fitted.  The  perfection  to  which 
they  carried  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  practical  rules  for 
correct  speech  as  well  as  the  systematization  of  the  accidence,  has 
made  their  grammars  a  model  for  all  modem  school-works.  It  is 
only  recently  that  a  deeper  scientific  knowledge  has  reorganised 
the  entire  treatment,  and  substituted  for  superficial  analogy  the 
true  basis  of  a  common  structure,  not  only  between  Greek  and 

»  Brat  IvL  207. 
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Latin,  but  among  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  class. 
Nevertheless,  the  Boman  grammarians  deserve  great  praise  for  their 
elaborate  results  in  the  sphere  of  correct  writing.  No  defects  of 
syntax  perplex  the  reader  of  the  classical  authors.  Imperfect  and 
impliable  the  language  is,  but  never  inexact.  And  though  the 
meaning  is  often  hard  to  settle,  this  is  owing  rather  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  material  than  the  carelessness  of  the  writer. 

Side  by  side  with  rhetoric  and  grammar,  Philosophy  made  its 
appearance  at  Bom&  There  was  no  importation  from  Greece  to 
which  a  more  determined  resistance  was  made  from  the  first  by  the 
national  party.  In  the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Messala  (162  b.c.) 
a  decree  was  passed  banishing  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from 
Bome.  Seven  years  later  took  place  the  embassy  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  thought,  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
Critokus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  Uie  New  Academician. 
The  subtilty  and  eloquence  of  these  disputants  rekindled  the 
interest  in  philosophy  which  had  been  smothered,  not  quenched, 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  senate.  There  were  two  reasons 
why  an  interest  in  these  studies  was  dreaded.  Pirst^  they  tended 
to  spread  disbelief  iu  the  state  religion,  by  which  the  ascendency 
of  the  oligarchy  was  in  great  measure  maintaiaed ;  secondly,  they 
distracted  men's  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  that  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  life  which  the  old  rSffime  demanded.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  greatest  nobles  ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  free  thought  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  detention 
of  the  AchaeiGm  hostages  in  Home,  many  learned  Greeks  well  versed 
in  philosophical  iuquiries  were  brought  into  contact  with  their  con- 
querors in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  promote  mutual  confidence. 
The  most  eminent  of  thes^was  Polybius,  who  lived  for  years  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  imparted  to  them 
his  own  wide  views  and  varied  knowledge.  From  them  may  be 
dated  the  real  study  of  Philosophy  at  Bome.  They  both  attained 
the  highest  renown  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death  for  their 
philosophical  emiuence,^  but  apparently  they  left  no  philosophical 
writings.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  they  approached  philos- 
ophy is  eminently  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  determined 
the  lines  in  which  philosophic  activity  afterwards  moved. 

In  no  department  of  thought  is  the  difierence  between  the  Greek 
and  Boman  mind  more  clearly  seen ;  in  none  was  the  form  more 
completely  borrowed,  and  the  spirit  more  completely  missed.  The 
object  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  the  attainment  of  absolute 
truth.     The  long  line  of  thinkers  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  had 
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appioaolied  philoeophy  in  the  belief  that  they  cotdd  by  it  be 
enabled  to  nndeistand  the  cause  of  all  that  is.  This  lofty  antici- 
pation pervades  all  their  theories,  and  by  its  fruitful  influence 
engenders  that  wondrous  grasp  and  fertility  of  thought  ^  which 
gives  their  speculations  an  undying  value.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
later  systems  this  consciousness  is  less  strongly  present  It 
struggles  to  maintain  itself  in  stoidsm  and  epicureanism  against 
the  rising  claims  of  human  happiness  to  be  considered  as  the  goal 
of  philosophy.  In  the  New  Academy  (which  in  the  third  century 
before  Clmst  was  converted  to  scepticism)  and  in  the  sceptical 
school,  we  see  the  first  confession  of  incapacity  to  discover  truth. 
Listead  of  certainties  they  offer  probabilities  sufficient  to  guide  us 
through  life ;  the  only  axiom  wluch  they  assert  as  incontrovertible 
being  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing.  Thus  instead  of  proposing 
as  the  highest  activity  of  man  a  life  of  speculative  thought,  they 
came  to  consider  inactivity  and  impassibility  ^  the  chief  attainable 
good.  Their  method  of  proof  was  a  dialectic  which  strove  to  show 
the -inconsistency  or  uncertainty  of  their  opponent's  positions,  but 
which  did  not  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  constructive  result 
Philosophy  (to  use  an  ancient  phrase)  had  fallen  from  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  to  that  of  qpinicn.^ 

Of  these  opinions  there  were  three  which  from  their  definiteness 
were  well  calculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  Roman  mind.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  is  the  only  good ;  the  second 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  man ;  the  third 
that  of  the  Academy,  that  nothing  can  be  known.^  These  were  by 
no  means  the  only,  far  less  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  each 
school ;  for  in  many  ways  they  all  strongly  resembled  each  other, 
particularly  stoicism  and  the  New  Academy ;  and  in  their  definition 
of  what  should  be  the  practical  result  of  their  principles  all  were 
substantially  agreed.^ 

But  what  to  the  Greeks  was  a  speculative  principle  to  be  drawn 
oat  by  argument  to  its  logical  conclusions,  to  the  Romans  was  a 
practical  maxim  to  be  realized  in  life.  The  Romans  did  not  imder- 
atand  the  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  charm  of  abstract  reasoning 
employed  for  its  own  sake  without  any  ulterior  end.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  stoicism,  and  live  a  life  of  self-indtQgence,  was  to 

« 

*  "  iytpriKii  vo^irttts" — PlfU.  Bep.  Bk.  iv.     *  Arc((^€ia,  krapo^ia. 
'  iirurr^iuii  and  96^a,  a   often  opposed  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

*  Sext  Knip.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  284.  {^ApKtvlkaos)  Kork  /i^¥  rh  rpSx^tpoy 
wppAiftios  i^alytro  cTycu  Kord  9i  r^y  &X^0ciav  BcyfiariKhs  ^y.  So  Bacon  : 
Academia  nova  Acatalepsiam  dogmatizavit 

*  That  is,  all  practically  considered  indifference  or  insennbilily  to  be  the 
thing  best  worth  striving  after. 
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be  false  to  one's  convictions ;  to  embrace  Epicurus's  system  with- 
out making  it  subservient  to  enjoyment,  was  equally  foreign  to 
a  consistent  character.  In  Athens  the  daily  life  of  an  Epicurean 
and  a  Stoic  would  not  present  any  marked  difference ;  in  discussion 
they  would  be  widely  divergent,  but  the  contrast  ended  there.  In 
Borne,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mode  of  life  which  made  the  chief 
distinction.  Men  who  laboured  for  the  state  as  jurists  or  senatois, 
who  were  grave  and  studious,  generally,  if  not  always,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  Zeno;  if  they  were  orators,  they  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  Academy,  which  offered  that  balancing  of  opinions 
80  congenial  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  an  advocate.  Among  public  men 
of  the  highest  character,  very  few  espoused  Epicurus's  doctrines. 

The  mere  assertion  that  pleasure  wajs  the  summura  homan  for 
man  was  so  repugnant  to  the  old  Eoman  views  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  self-sacrificing  political 
activity.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  period  before  Cicero  only 
men  of  the  second  rank  representing  epicurean  views.  AMAFmiUB 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  popularised  them.^  He  wrote 
some  years  before  Cicero,  and  from  his  lucid  and  simple  treatment 
immediately  obtained  a  wide  circulation  for  his  books.  The  multi- 
tude (says  Cicero),  hurried  to  adopt  his  precepts,^  finding  them 
easy  to  understand,  and  in  harmony  with  their  own  inclinations. 
The  second  writer  of  mark  seems  to  have  been  RABiRiua  He  also 
wrote  on  the  physical  theory  of  Epicurus  in  a  su](^rficial  way.  He 
neither  divided  hia  subject  metiiodicaUy,  nor  attempted  exact 
definitions,  and  aU  his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  world  of 
visible  things.  In  fact,  his  system  seems  to  have  been  a  crude 
and  ordinary  materialism,  such  as  the  vulgar  are  in  all  ages  prone 
to,  and  beyond  which  their  minds  cannot  go.  The  refined 
Catulus  was  also  an  adherent  of  epicureanism,  thou||i  he  also 
attached  himself  to  the  Academy.  Among  Greeks  resident  at 
Eome  the  best  known  teachera  were  Phaedrus  and  Zeno ;  a  book 
by  the  former  on  the  gods  was  largely  used  by  Cicero  in  the  first 
book  of  his  De  Natura  Deorum,  A  little  later  Fhilodemus  of 
Gradara,  parts  of  whose  writings  are  stiU  extant,  seems  to  have 
risen  to  the  first  place.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  this  system  obtained 
more  disciples  among  the  foremost  men.  Both  statesmen  and 
poets  cultivated  it,  and  gained  it  a  legitimate  place  among  the 
genuine  philosophical  creeds.^ 

1  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  3. 

'  Contrast  the  indifference  of  the  vnlgar  for  the  tongher  parts  of  the 
system.  Lucr.  **  Haec  ratio  Burior  esse  videtiir .  . .  retroque  volgus  abhoiret 
al)  hac." 

^  See  a  fuller  accoxuit  of  this  system  under  Lucretius, 
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Stoicism  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  national  chaTacter,  and 
many  great  men  professed  it.  Besides  Laelius,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Diocles  and  Panaetius,  we  have  the  names  of  Eutilius  Eufus^ 
Aelius  Stilo,  Balbns,  and  Scaevola.  But  during  the  tumultuous 
activity  of  these  years  it  was  not  possible  for  men  to  cultivate 
philosophy  with  deep  appreciation.  Political  struggles  occupied 
their  minds,  and  it  was  in  their  moments  of  relaxation  only  that 
the  questions  agitated  by  stoicism  would  be  discussed.  We  must 
remember  that  as  yet  stoicism  was  one  of  several  competing 
systems.  Peripateticism  and  the  Academy,  as  has  been  said, 
attracted  the  more  sceptical  or  argumentative  minds,  for  their  dia- 
lectics were  far  superior  to  those  of  stoicism ;  it  was  in  its  moral 
grandeur  that  stoicism  towered  not  only  above  these  but  above 
all  other  systems  that  have  been  invented,  and  the  time  for  the 
full  recognition  of  this  moral  grandeur  had  not  yet  come.  At 
present  men  were  occupied  in  discussing  its  logical  quibbles  and 
paradoxes,  and  in  bal^cing  its  claims  to  cogency  against  those 
of  its  rivals.  It  was  not  until  the  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  the  dark  tyranny  of  the 
Empire,  that  stoicism  stood  erect  and  alone  as  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  all  that  was  good  and  great.  StiU,  the  fact  that  its  chief 
professors  were  men  of  weight  in  the  state,  lent  it  a  certain 
authority,  and  Cicero,  among  the  few  definite  doctrines  that  he 
accepts,  numbers  that  of  stoicism  that  virtue  is  sufficient  for 
happiness. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  the  state  religion.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  formal  and  unpliable  nature  of  the  Boman  cult  made  it 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  enlighten- 
ment It  was  a  superstition,  not  a  religion ;  it  admitted  neither 
of  allegoric  interpretation  nor  of  poetical  idealisation.  Hence  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  believe  or  disbelieve  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  educated  Eomans  did  the  latter.  The  whole 
machinery  of  ritual  and  ceremonies  was  used  for  purely  political 
ends ;  it  was  no  great  step  to  regard  it  as  having  a  purely  political 
basis.  To  men  with  so  slight  a  hold  as  this  on  the  popular  creed, 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were  suddenly  revealed. 
It  was  a  spiritual  no  less  than  an  intellectual  revolution.  Their 
■views  on  the  question  of  the  unseen  were  profoundly  changed. 
The  simple  but  manly  piety  of  the  family  religion,  the  regular 
ceremonial  of  the  state,  were  confronted  with  the  splendid  hier- 
archy of  the  Greek  Pantheon  and  the  subtle  questionings  of  Greek 
intellect.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Eoman  conviction  was,  so  to 
speak,  taken  by  storm.     The  popular  faith  received  a  shock  from 
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which  it  never  rallied.  Augustus  and  others  restored  the  ancient 
ritual,  but  no  edict  could  restore  the  lost  belief.  So  deep  bad 
the  poison  penetrated  that  no  sound  place  was  left  With  super- 
stition they  cast  off  all  religion.  For  poetical  or  imaginatiTe 
purposes  the  Greek  deities  under  their  Latin  dress  might  suffice, 
but  for  a  guide  of  life  they  were  utterly  powerless.  The  nobler 
minds  therefore  naturally  turned  to  philosophy,  and  here  they 
found,  if  not  certainty,  a  least  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
problems  they  encountered.  Is  the  world  governed  by  law?  If 
so,  is  that  law  a  moral  one)  If  not,  is  the  ruler  chancel  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  godsf  of  man?  of  the  soul?  Questions  like 
these  could  neither  be  resolved  by  the  Eoman  nor  by  the  Helleno- 
Eoman  systems  of  religion,  but  they  were  met  and  in  a  way 
answered  by  Greek  philosophy.  Hence  it  became  usual  for  every 
thinking  Koman  to  attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  some  sect, 
which  ever  best  suited  his  own  comprehension  or  prejudices.  But 
this  adhesion  did  not  involve  a  rigid  or  exclusive  devotion.  Many 
were  Eclectics,  that  is,  adopted  from  various  systems  such  elements 
as  seemed  to  them  most  reasonable.  For  instance,  Cicero  was  a 
Stoic  more  than  anything  else  in  his  ethical  theory,  a  New  Acade- 
mician in  his  logic,  and  in  other  respects  a  Platonist  But  even 
he  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  There  was,  however,  no 
combination  among  professors  of  the  same  sect  with  a  view  to 
practical  work  or  dissemination  of  doctrines.  Had  such  been 
attempted,  it  would  at  once  have  been  put  down  by  the  state. 
But  it  never  was.  Philosophical  beliefs  of  whatever  kind  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  conformity  to  the  state  religion. 
One  Scaevola  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  another  was  Augur ;  Cicero 
himself  was  Augur,  so  was  Caesar.  The  two  things  were  kept 
quite  distinct.  Philosophy  did  not  influence  political  action  in 
any  way.  It  was  simply  a  refuge  for  the  mind,  such  as  all 
thinking  men  must  have,  and  which  if  not  supplied  by  a  tnie 
creed,  will  inevitably  be  sought  in  a  false  or  imperfect  one.  And 
the  noble  doctrines  professed  by  the  great  Greek  schools  were 
certainly  far  more  worthy  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Scaevola 
and  Laelius,  than  the  worn-out  cult  which  the  popular  ceremonial 
embodied 
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The  period  embraced  by  the  present  book  contains  tbe  culmina- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  literature,  the  drama  alone  excepted.  It  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions,  each  marked  by  special  and  clearly- 
defined  characteristics.  The  first  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
Cicero  as  the  chief  man  of  letters  at  Eome,  and  ends  with  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  a  year  after  his  death.  It  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  and  twenty  years  (about  63-42  b.c.),  though  many 
of  Qcero's  orations  are  anterior,  and  some  of '  Varro's  works  pos- 
terior, to  the  eittreme  dates.  In  this  period  Latin  prose  writing 
attained  its  perfection.  The  storms  which  shook  and  finally 
overthrew  the  Eepublic  turned  the  attention  of  all  minds  to 
political  questions.  Oratory  and  history  were  the  prevailing 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
period  that  philosophy  was  treated  by  Cicero  during  his  com- 
pulsory absence  from  public  life ;  and  poetry  rose  once  more  into 
prominence  in  the  works  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  llie  chief 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  this  period  are  freedom  and 
vigour.  In  every  author  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Eepublic  breathes 
forth ;  and  in  the  greatest  is  happily  combined  with  an  extensive 
and  elegant  scholarship,  equally  removed  frdm  pedantry  and 
dullness. 

The  second  division  (42  B.C.-14  a.d.)  begins  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  with  the  earliest  poems  of  Varius  and  Virgil,  and 
closes  with  the  death  of  Augustus.     It  is  pre-eminently  an  era  of 
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poets,  Livy  alone  being  a  prose  writer  of  the  first  rank^  and  is 
marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of  an  imperial  age.  The 
transition  from  the  last  poems  of  Catullus  to  the  first  of  Virgil  i- 
complete.  Nevertheless,  many  republican  authors  lived  on  into 
this  period,  as  Yairo,  Pollio,  and  Bibaculus.  But  their  character 
and  genius  belong  to  the  Eepublic,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Pollio,  they  will  be  noticed  under  the  republican  writers.  The 
entire  period  represents  the  full  maturity  and  perfection  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  epithet  classical  is  by  many  restricted  to 
the  authors  who  wrote  in  it  It  is  best^  however,  not  to  narrow 
unnecessarily  the  sphere  of  classicality ;  to  exclude  Terence  on  the 
one  hand  or  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  the  other,  would  savour  of 
artificial  restriction  rather  than  that  of  a  natural  classification. 

The  first  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  M.  Tbrbntius  Vabbo, 
116-28  B.C.  He  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  serie& 
His  birth  took  place  ten  years  before  that  of  Cicero,  and  his  death 
fifteen  years  after  Cicero's  murder,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  His  long  life  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  study, 
and  he  became  known  even  in  his  lifetime  as  the  most  learned  of 
the  Eomans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  offering 
his  services  to  the  state  when  the  state  required  them.  He 
served  more  than  once  under  Pompey,  acquitting  himself  with 
distinction,  so  that  in  the  civil  war  the  important  post  of  legatus 
was  intrusted  to  him  in  company  with  Petreius  and  Afranius  in 
Spain.  But  Varro  felt  from  the  first  his  inability  to  cope  with 
his  adversary.  Caesar  speaks  of  him  as  acting  coolly  in  Pompe/s 
interest  imtil  the  successes  of  Afranius  at  Berda  roused  him  to 
more  vigorous  measures ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Pompeians  was 
shortlived ;  and  when  Caesar  convened  the  delegates  at  Cordnba, 
Varro  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  the  fortified  towns,  and  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  his  army.^  He  therefore  surrendered 
at  discretion,  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  no  more  part  in  public 
affairs.  We  hear  of  him  occasionally  in  Cicero's  letters  as  studying  in 
his  country  seats  at  Tusculum,  Cumae,  or  Casinum,  indifferent  to 
politics,  and  preparing  those  great  works  of  antiquarian  research 
which  have  immortalised  his  name.  Caesar's  victorious  return 
brought  him  out  of  his  retreat.  He  was  placed  over  the  library 
which  Caesar  built  for  public  use,  an  appointment  equally  com- 
plimentary to  Varro  and  honourable  to  Caesar.  Antony,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  the  generosity  of  his  chief,  placed  Varro's  name 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  at  a  time  when  the  old  man  was  over 

^  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  1^20.  From  i.  36,  we  learn  that  all  farther  Spain  had 
been  intrasted  to  him.  Varro  was  in  truth  no  partisan ;  so  lonjB^  as  he  be- 
lieved Pompey  to  represent  the  state,  he  was  willing  to  act  for  hun. 
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seyenty  years  of  age,  and  liad  long  ceased  to  have  any  weight  in 
politics.  Nothing  more  dearly  shows  the  ahonunahle  motives 
that  swayed  the  tiiumyirs  than  this  attempt  to  murder  an  aged 
and  peaceful  citizen  for  the  sake  of  possessing  his  wealth.  For 
Yarro  had  the  good  or  had  fortune  to  be  extremely  rich.  His 
Casine  villa,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  partly  described  by  him- 
self, was  sumptuously  decorated,  and  his  other  estates  were  large 
and  productive.  The  Casine  villa  was  made  the  scene  of  Antony's 
reveby ;  he  and  his  f elloi^-rioters  plundered  the  rooms;  emptied 
the  cellar,  burned  the  library,  and  carried  on  every  kind  of 
debauchery  and  exces&  Few  passages  in  all  eloquence  are  more 
telling  than  that  in  which  Cicero  with  terrible  power  contrasts  the 
conduct  of  the  two  successive  occupants.^  Yarro,  through  the 
zeal  of  his  friends,  managed  to  escape  Antony's  fury,  and  for  a 
time  lay  concealed  in  the  viUa  of  Calenus,  at  which  Antony  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  little  suspecting  that  his  enemy  was  within  his 
grasp.  An  edict  was  soon  issued,  however,  exempting  the  old 
man  from  the  effect  of  the  proscription,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  peace  at  Bome  until  his  death.  But  deprived  of  his  wealth 
(which  Augustus  afterwards  restored),  deprived  of  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  deprived  of  his  Hbiury,  he  must  have  felt  a  deep 
shadow  ca.st  over  his  declining  years.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
cheerful,  and  to  all  appearance  contented,  and  charmed  those  who 
knew  him  by  the  vigour  of  his  conversation  and  his  varied  anti- 
quarian lore.  He  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Augustan 
wiiten. 

V  arro  belongs  to  the  genuine  type  of  old  Eoman,  improved  but 
not  altered  by  Greek  learning,  with  his  heart  fixed  in  the  past, 
deeply  conservative  of  everything  national,  and  even  in  his  style 
of  speech  protesting  against  the  innovations  of  the  day.  If  we 
reflect  that  when  Yarro  wrote  his  treatise  on  husbandry,  Yirgil 
was  at  work  on  the  Georgics,  and  then  compare  the  diction  of  the 
two,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
temporaries. In  aU  literature  there  is  probably  no  such  instance  of 
rock-like  impenetrability  to  fashion;  for  him  Alexandria  might 
never  have  existed.  He  recalls  the  age  of  Cato  rather  than  that 
of  Cicero.  His  versatility  was  as  great  as  his  industry.  There 
was  scarcely  any  department  of  prose  or  poetry,  provided  it  was 
national,  in  which  he  did  not  exceL  His  early  life  well  fitted 
him  for  severe  apjAication.  Bom  at  Eeate,  in  the  Sabine  ter- 
ritory, which  was  the  nurse  of  all  manly  virtues,^  Yarro,  as  he 

^  Phil,  ii  40,  41. 

*  Cf.  Hor.  £p.  2,  43,  ''Sabina  qnalis  ant  perasta  solibus  Pernids  nzor 
Appuli." 
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himself  teTIs  us,  had  to  rough  it  as  a  boy ;  he  went  barefoot  oyer 
the  mountain  side,  rode  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  wore  but  a 
single  tunic.^  Bold,  frank,  and  sarcastic^  he  had  aU  the  qualitieB 
of  the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman.  At  Eome  he  became 
intimate  with  Aelius  Stilo,  whose  opinion  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  of  his  grammatical  treatise  to  him.  Stilo's  mantle 
descended  on  Varro,  but  with  sevenfold  virtue.  Not  only  gram- 
mar, by  which  term  we  must  understand  philology  and  etymology 
as  well  as  syntax,  but  antiquities  secular  and  religious,  and  almost  all 
the  liberal  arts,  were  passed  under  review  by  his  encyclopaedic  mind. 
At  the  same  time  lighter  themes  had  strong  attraction  for  him. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  racy  and  caustic  wit  which  was 
a  special  Italian  product,  and  had  been  conspicuous  in  Cato  and 
Lucilius.  But  while  Cato  studied  to  be  oracular,  and  Lucilius  to 
be  critical,  Varro  seems  to  have  indulged  his  vein  without  any 
special  object  Though  by  no  means  a  bom  poet,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  writing  terse  and  elegant  verse  when  he  chose,  and  in 
his  younger  days  composed  a  long  list  of  metrical  works.  There 
were  among  them  Pseudotragaediae,  which  Teuflfel  thinks  were  the 
same  as  the  Hilarotragoediae,  or  Bhinthonicae,  so  called  from  their 
inventor  Bhinthon;  though  others  class  them  with  the  KcDfi<pS<>- 
rpaywSuu,  of  which  Plautus's  Amphitruo  is  the  best  known  instance. 
However  this  may  be,  they  were  mock-heroic  compositions  in 
which  the  subjects  consecrated  by  tragic  usage  were  travestied  or 
burlesqued.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  mere  literary  exercises 
designed  to  beguile  leisure  or  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  composition, 
like  the  closet  tragedies  composed  by  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus;  and  Varro  certainly  owed  none  of  his  fame  to  them. 
Other  poems  of  his  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  and  perhaps  by  Quin- 
tilian;^  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  allusions  we  can  htuxily 
characterize  them.  There  was  one  class  of  semi-poetical  composi- 
tion which  Varro  made  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Satura  MenippecL, 
a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  treating  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  just 
as  they  came  to  hand  in  the  plebeian  style,  often  with  much  gross- 
ness,  but  with  sparkling  point.  Of  these  Saturae  he  wrote  no  less 
than  150  books,  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved  amount- 
ing to  near  600  lines.  Menippus  of  Gadara,  the  originator  of  this 
style  of  composition,  lived  about  280  B.C. ;  he  interspersed  jocular 
and  commonplace  topics  with  moral  maxims  and  philosophical 
doctrines,  and  may  have  added  contemporary  pictures,  though  this 
is  uncertain. 

^  Fr.  of  Catus.    Of.  Juyenal,  **  Usque  adeo  nihil  est  quod  nostra  infantia 
caelum  Hausit  Aventioum,  boca  nutriu  Sabina  T' 
2  i.  4,  4. 
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Yarro  followed  him ;  we  find  him  in  the  Academicae  Quaestiones 
of  Cicero,^  saying  that  he  adopted  this  method  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  lihe  unlearned  to  read  something  that  might  profit  them. 
In  these  satwrae  topics  were  handled  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
They  were  not  satires  in  the  modem  sense.  They  are  rather  to  he 
considered  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  aaturae  which  existed 
before  any  regular  literature.  They  nevertheless  embodied  with 
unmistakable  clearness  Yano's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing luxury,  and  combined  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
best  befitted  a  Eoman  to  know  with  a  racy  freshness  which  we 
miss  in  his  later  works.  The  titles  of  many  are  preserved,  and 
give  some  index  to  the  character  of  the  contents.  We  have  some 
in  Greek,  e,g,  MarcoTroXi?  or  irtpl  &pj(^,  a  sort  of  Yarro'e  Republic, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato;  'tmroKwayy  KwopprJTtopj  and  others, 
satirizing  the  cynic  philosophy.  Some  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  (Jolumnae  HerculUj  irtpX  So^;  eei  modus  matulae,  irfpii  p.€$rys] 
others  in  Latin  only,  as  Marcipor  the  slave  of  Marcus  (ue,  Yarro 
himself).  Many  are  in  the  shape  of  proverbs,  e,g.  Longe  fugit  qui 
8UOS  fugit,  yviiiOi  (Tcavrov,  nescia  quid  vesper  serus  veJuxi.  Only  two 
fragments  are  of  any  length;  one  from  the  Marcipor ,  in  graceful 
iambic  verse,^  the  other  in  prose  from  the  nescis  quid  vesper.^  It 
consists  of  directions  for  a  convivial  meeting  :  '^  Kam  multos  con- 
vivas  esse  non  convenit,  quod  turba  plerumque  est  turbidenta  ;  et 
^mae  quidem  constat:  sed  et  Athenis;  nusquam  enim  plures 
cubabant^  Ipsum  deinde  convivium  constat  ex  rebus  quatuor,  et 
turn  denique  omnibus  suis  numeris  absolutum  est;  si  belli  homim- 
culi  collecti  s^int,  si  lectus  locus,  si  tempus  lectum,  si  apparatus 
non  neglectua  Nee  loquaces  autem  convivas  nee  mutoe  legere 
oportet;  quia  eloquentia  in  foro  et  apud  subsellia;  silentium  vero 
non  in  convivio  sed  in  cubiculo  esse  debet.  Quod  profecto  eveniet, 
si  de  id  genus  rebus  ad  conmiunem  vitae  usum  pertinentibus  con- 
f abulemur,  de  quibus  in  foro  atque  in  negotiis  agendis  loqui  non  est 
otium.  Dominum  autem  convivii  esse  oportet  non  tam  lautum 
quam  sine  sordibtLS.  Et  in  convivio  legi  non  omnia  debent,  sed  ea 
potijssimum  quae  simul  sunt  fiuuif^rjy^  et  delectent  potius,  ut  id 
quoque  videatur  non  superfuisse.  Bellaria  ea  maxime  sunt  mellita, 
quae  mellita  non  sunt^  irifjLfuuriv  enim  et  irc^ct  societas  infida." 
In  this  piece  we  see  the  fondness  for  punning,  which  even  in  lus 
eightieth  year  had  not  left  him.     The  last  pun  is  not  at  first 

1  Ac.  Post.  i.  2,  8.     He  there  speaks  of  them  as  vetera  nostra. 

*  Given  in  Appendix,  note  i.  ^  Given  in  Aupus  Gellius,  xiii.  xi.  1. 
^  ▼.  i.,  et  Bomae  quidem  stat,  sedet  Athenis,  nusquam  autem  cubat. 

*  We  take  occasion  to  observe  the  frequent  insertion  of  Greek  words,  as  in 
Ladnos  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  These  all  recall  the  tone  of  high-bred  con- 
versation, in  which  Greek  terms  were  continually  employed. 

K 
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obviouBj  the  meaning  is  that  the  nicest  sweetmeats  are  those 
which  are  not  too  sweety  for  made  dishes  are  hostile  to  digestion; 
or,  as  we  may  say,  paraphrasing  his  diction,  ''  Delicacies  are  con- 
ducive  to  delicacy.''  It  was  from  this  saiura  the  celebrated  rule 
was  taken  that  guests  should  be  neither  fewer  than  the  graces,  nor 
more  than  the  muses.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Menippean 
satires  is  brilliantly  treated  in  Mommsen's  Hidory  of  Rome,  and 
Riese's  edition  of  the  satires,  to  both  which,  if  he  desire  further 
iriformation,  we  refer  the  reader.^ 

The  genius  of  Yarro,  however,  more  and  more  inclined  him  to 
prose.  The  next  series  of  works  that  issued  from  his  pen  were 
probably  those  known  as  Logidorici  (about  56-60  B.C.).  The 
model  for  these  was  furnished  by  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Plato,  and  after  his  death,  of  Aristotle.  He  was  a 
voluminous  and  encyclopaedic  writer,  but  too  indolent  to  apply  the 
vigorous  method  of  his  master.  Hence  his  works,  being  discursive 
and  easily  understood,  were  well  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Eomans.  Yarro's  histories  were  short,  mostly  taken  from  his  own 
or  his  friends'  experience,  and  centred  round  some  principle  of 
ethics  or  economica  Caius  de  liheris  edueandis,  Marius  de  For- 
tuna,  &c  are  titles  which  remind  us  of  Cicero's  Laelius  de  Ami- 
citia  and  Gaio  Major  de  Senedvie,  of  which  it  is  extremely 
probable  they  were  the  suggesting  causes. 

Yarro  in  his  aaturae  is  very  severe  upon  philosophers.  He  had 
almost  as  great  a  contempt  for  them  as  his  archetype  Gato.  And 
yet  Yarro  was  deeply  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  did 
not  yield  to  Cicero  in  admiration  of  her  illustrious  thinkers.  It 
is  probable  that  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  Eoman  character 
he  saw  that  it  was  unfitted  for  speculative  thought;  that  in  most 
cases  its  cultivation  would  only  bring  forth  pedants  or  bypocrites. 
When  asked  by  Cicero  why  he  had  not  written  a  great  philosophical 
work,  he  replied  that  those  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  study 
would  go  direct  to  the. fountain  head,  those  who  had  not  would  be 
none  the  better  for  reading  a  Latin  compendium.  Hence  he  pre- 
ferred to  turn  his  labours  into  a  more  productive  channel,  and  to 
instruct  the  people  in  their  own  antiquities,  which  had  never  been 
adequately  studied,  and,  now  that  Stilo  was  dead,  seemed  likely  to 
pass  into  oblivion.^  His  researches  occupied  three  main  fields, 
that  of  law  and  religion,  that  of  civil  history  and  biography,  and 
that  of  philology. 

Of  these  the  first  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  highly 
qualified,  and  in  which  he  gained  his  highest  renown.       His 

^  Mommsen,  vol.  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  594 ;  Riese,  Men.  Satur.  Reliquiae,  LipsI  1865. 
*  See  the  intereetiog  discussion  in  Cicero^  Acad.  Post  1. 
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^owning  work  in  this  deparianeiit  waa  the  Antiquities  Divine  and 
Human,  in  41  books.  ^  Iliis  was  the  greatest  monument  of  Eoman 
learning,  the  reference  book  for  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
quoted  continuallj  by  Pliny,  GreUius,  and  IMscian ;  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  us,  by  St  Augustine  in  the  fifth  and  seventh 
booksof  his  Gtvitas  Dei,  as  the  one  authoritative  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  religion.^  He  thus  describes  the  plan  of  the  work. 
It  consisted  of  41  books ;  25  of  human  antiquities,  16  of  divine. 
In  the  human  part,  6  books  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions j  viz.  of  Agents,  of  Places,  of  Times,  of  Things.^  To  these 
24  one  prefatory  chapter  was  prefixed  of  a  general  character,  thus 
completing  the  number.  In  the  divine  part  a  similar  method  was 
followed.  Three  books  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  subject,  viz.  the  Men  who  sacrifice,  the  Places^  and  Times 
of  worship,^  the  Eites  performed,  and  finally  the  Divine  Beings 
themselves.  To  these  was  prefixed  a  book  treating  the  subject 
comprehensively,  and  of  a  prefatory  nature.  The  five  triads  were 
thus  subdivided :  the  first  into  a  book  on  Pontifices,  one  on 
Augurs,  one  on  Quindectmviri  Sacrorum ;  the  second  into  books 
on  shrines,  temples,  and  sacred  spots,  respectively ;  the  third  into 
those  on  festivals  and  holidays,  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
theatrical-  spectacles ;  the  fourth  treats  of  consecrations,  private 
rites,  and  public  sacrifices,  while  the  fifth  has  one  treatise  on  gods 
that  certainly  exist,  one  on  gods  that  are  doubtful,  and  one  on  the 
chief  and  select  deities. 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  division  to  show  the 
almost  pedantic  love  of  system  that  Yarro  indulged.  Kearly  aU 
his  books  were  parcelled  out  on  a  similar  methodical  plan.  He 
had  no  idea  of  following  the  natural  divisions  of  a  subject,  but 
always  imposed  on  his  subject  artificial  categories  drawn  from  his 
own  prepossessions.^  The  remark  has  been  made  that  of  all 
Homans  Yarro  was  the  most  unphilosophicaL  Certainly  if  a  true 
classification  be  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific  treatment,  Yarro 
can  lay  no  claim  to  it.  His  erudition,  though  profound,  is 
cumbrous.     He  never  seems  to  move  easily  in  it     His  illustra- 

^  AtUiquiUUes  rerwm  hufruMormn  et  divinarum. 

*  He  aUo  quotes  the  Aeneid  as  a  source  of  religions  ideas.  Civ.  D.  r. 
18,  19,  et  aL 

*  0.  D.  vi.  8,  qui  agant,  ubi  affaut,  quando  agant,  quid  agant. 

*  Qui  ezhibeant  (saera),  ubi  eznibeant,  quando  ezhibeant,  quid  exhibeant, 
quibos  ezhibeant. 

'  Plato  says,  ^mwirruchs  6  SiaAeirrtirbf ;  the  true  philosopher  can  embrace  the 
whole  of  his  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  t^/xvci  icar  &p$pa ;  he  carves  it  accord- 
ing to  the  joints,  not  according  to  his  notions  where  the  joints  should  be 
{Phaedr.)    But  the  Romans  omy  understood  PIato*s  popular  side. 
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tions  aie  far-f etched,  often  inoppoTtune.  What,  for  instanoe,  oft 
be  more  out  of  place  than  to  bring  to  a  dose  a  diecnasion  on 
farming  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  a  hideous  murder  1  ^  Hie 
style  is  as  uncouth  as  his  arrangement  is  unnaturaL  It  abounds 
in  constructions  which  cannot  be  justified  by  strict  rules  of  syntax, 
e.g.  *^  hi  qui  pueros  in  ludum  rmMunt,  idem  harhatos  .  .  .  lum 
docebimus 9"^  ^'  When  we  send  our  children  to  school  to  learn 
to  speak  correctly,  shall  we  not  also  correct  bearded  men,  when 
they  make  mistakes)"  Slipshod  constructions  like  this  occur 
throughout  the  treatise  on  the  Latin  tongue,  though,  it  is  true, 
they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  that  on  husbandry,  which  is 
a  much  more  finished  work.  Obscurity  in  explaining  what  the 
author  means,  or  in  describing  what  he  has  seen,  is  so  frequent  an 
accompaniment  of  vast  erudition  that  it  need  excite  little  surpriaa 
And  yet  how  different  it  is  from  the  matchless  clearness  of  Cicero 
or  Caesar  I  In  the  treatLse  on  husbandry,  Yarro  is  at  great  pains 
to  describe  a  magnificent  aviary  in  his  villa  at  Casinum,  but  his 
auditors  must  have  been  clear-headed  indeed  if  they  could  follow 
his  description.^  And  iu  the  De  Lingua  LatinOy  wishing  to  show 
how  the  elephant  was  called  Luca  hoe  from  having  been  first  seen 
in  Lucania  with  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus,  and  from  the  ox  being 
the  largest  quadruped  with  which  the  Italians  were  then  acquainted, 
he  gives  us  the  following  involved  note — In  Virgilii  eommeniario 
erat :  Ah  Lucanie  Lucas  ;  ah  eo  quod  nostri,  quoin  maximam  qua- 
drupedem,  quam  ipsi  hdberent,  vocarent  boveniy  et  in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi 
hello  primum  vidissent  apud  hodea  elephantoa^  Lucanum  bovem 
quodputahant  Lueam  hovem  appeUassent. 

In  fact  Yarro  was  no  stylist.     He  was  a  master  of  facts,  as 
Cicero  of  words.    Studiosum  rerum,  says  Augustine,  tantum  docety 
quantum  eludiosum  verborum  Cicero  ddedat.     Hence  Cicero,  with 
aU  lus  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  of  his  friends, 
never  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent     He  calls  him  omnium  facile 
acutissimue,  et  sine  ulla  duhUatione  doctissimus.^    The  qualities 
that  shone  out  conspicuously  in  his  works  were,  besides  learning, 
a  genial  though  somewhat  caustic  humour,  and  a  thorough  contempt 
for  effeminacy  of  all  kinds.     The  fop,  the  epicure,  the  warbling 
poet  who  gargled  his  throat  before  murmuring  his  recondite  ditty, 
the  purist,  and  above  all  the  mock-philosopher  with  lus  nostnim 
for  purifying  the  world,  these  are  all  caricatured  by  Yarro  in  his 
pithy,  good-humoured  way ;  the  spirit  of  the  Menippean  satires 
remained,  though  the  form  was  changed  to  one  more  befitting  tbe 

^  See  the  end  of  the  Res  Rast.  Bk.  i. 

«  L.  L.  ix.  16  ;  cf.  ?L  82,  x.  16,  v.  88.  «  R.  R.  ilL  6. 

^  Acad,  Post.  L  3.  i 
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grave  old  teacher  of  wisdom.  The  fragments  of  his  works  as  well 
as  the  notices  of  his  friends  present  him  to  ns  the  very  picture  of 
a  healthy-minded  and  healthy-hodied  man.  ' 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  treatise  on  Antiquities, 
from  which  we  have  digressed.  The  great  interest  of  the  suhject 
win  he  our  excuse  for  dwelling  longer  upon  it.  There  is  no  Latin 
book  the  recovery  of  which  the  present  century  would  hail  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  this.  When  antiquarianism  is  leading  to 
such  fruitful  results,  and  the  study  of  ancient  religion  is  so 
earnestly  pursued,  the  aid  of  Varro's  research  would  be  invaluable. 
And  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  lose  it,  since  we  have  reason 
for  beheving  that  it  was  in  existence  during  the  lifetime  of 
PetrarcL  He  declares  that  he  saw  it  when  a  boy,  and  afterwards, 
T^hen  he  knew  its  value,  tried  all  means,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  it.  This  story  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  direct  quotations  from  the  work  are  not  made  after  the  sixth 
century.  But  this  by  itself  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason,  since 
the  Church  gathered  all  the  knowledge  of  it  she  required  from  the 
writings  of  8t  Augustine.  From  him  we  learn  that  Yarro  feared 
the  entire  collapse  of  the  old  faith ;  that  he  attributed  its  decline 
in  49ome  measure  to  the  outward  representations  of  divine  objects ; 
and,  observing  that  Bome  had  existed  170  years  without  any 
image  in  her  temples,  instanced  Judea  to  prove  "  eos  qui  primi 
simulctera  deorum  poptdts  poaueruni,  eoa  dvitatibus  suia  et  metum 
dempsisse^  et  errorem  addidisae.^  Other  fragments  of  deep  interest 
are  preserved  by  Augustine.  One,  showing  the  conception  of  the 
state  religion  as  a  piurely  human  institution,  explains  why  human 
antiquities  are  placed  before  divine,  *^  8icut  prior  est  pidor  quara 
tabula  pietOy  prior  faber  quam  aedifieium  ;  ita  priores  surd  civi- 
tcUes,  quam  ea  quae  a  civitoHbua  instituta  sunt*'  Another  de- 
scribes the  different  classes  of  theology,  according  to  a  division 
first  made  by  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,^  as  poetica],  philosophical, 
and  pohtical,  or  as  mythical,  physical,  and  civiL^  Against  the  first 
of  these  Yarro  fulminated  forth  all  the  shafts  of  his  satire :  In  eo 
muUa  sunt  contra  dignitatem  et  naturam  immortaJium  ficta  . .  . 
quae  non  modo  in  hommem^  sed  etiam  quae  in  conteniptissimum 
hominem  eadere  possunt.  About  the  second  he  did  not  say  much, 
except  guardedly  to  imply  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  a  popular 
oeremomaL  The  third,  which  it  was  his  strong  desire  to  keep 
alive,  as  it  was  afterwards  that  of  Yirgil,  seemed  to  him  the  chief 
glory  of  Eome.  He  did  not  scruple  to  say  (and  Folybius  had 
fiaid  it  before  him)  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Kepublic  was  due  to 

1  Civ.  Dei  iv.  81.  «  Cic.  De  Or.  i.  80 ;  N.  D.  iL  24. 

»  Ci^j^Dei  vL  6, 
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the  piety  of  the  Bepublic  It  was  leseived  for  the  philosopher  of 
a  later  age^  to  asperse  with  bitter  ridicule  ceremonies  to  which  all 
before  hun  had  conformed  while  they  disbeheTed,  and  had  respected 
while  seeing  through  their  object. 

Yarro  dedicated  his  work  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  Pontif  ex 
Maximus,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  chain  of  reasoning  it 
contained.  The  acute  mind  of  Yarro  had  doubtless  seen  in  Caesar 
a  disposition  to  rehabilitete  the  fallen  ceremonial,  and  foreseeing 
his  supremacy  in  the  state,  had  laid  before  him  this  great  manned, 
for  his  guidance.  Caesar  evinced  the  deepest  respect  for .  Yarro, 
and  must  have  carefully  studied  his  views.  At  least  it  can  be  no 
mere  coincidence  that  Augustus,  in  carrying  out  his  predecessor's 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  should  have  followed 
so  closely  on  the  lines  which  we  see  from  Augustine  Yarro  struck 
out.  To  consider  Yarro's  labours  as  undirected  to  any .  practical 
object  would  be  to  misinterpret  them  altogether.  No  man  was 
less  of  the  mere  mvani  or  the  mere  lUUrateur  than  he. 

Besides  this  larger  work  Yarro  seems  to  have  written  smaller 
ones,  as  introductions  or  pendante  to  it. .  Among  these  were  the 
Airio,  or  rationale  of  Eoman  manners  and  customs,  and  a  work  de 
genie  popvU  Rumania  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  which  was  its 
chronological  calculation,  which  fixed  the  building  of  Eome  to 
the  date  now  generally  received,  and  called  the  Yarronian  Era 
(753  B.O.).  .  It  contained  also  computetions  and  theories  with 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  many  other  stetes  with  which  Eome 
came  in  contact,  e,g,  Athens,  Argos,  etc,  and  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  St  Augustine.^  The  names  of  many  other  treatises 
on  this  subject  are  preserved ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
learn  that  no  less  than  620  books  belonging  to  74  different  works 
can  be  traced  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  so  that,  as  an  ancient  critic 
says,  *'  so  much  has  he  written  that  it  seems  impossible  he  could 
have  read  anything,  so  much  has  he  read  that  it  seems  iucredible 
he  could  have  written  anything.'' 

In  thQ  domain  of  history  and  biography  he  was  somewhat  less 
active.  He  wrote,  however,  memoirs  of  his  campaigns,  and  a 
short  biography  of  Fompey.  A  work  of  his,  first  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  to  which  peculiar  interest  attaches,  is  the  Imoigines  or 
Hehdamades,  called  by  Gcero  "  IleirXoypa^Mt  Yarronis."'  It  was  a 
series  of  portraits — ^700  in  all — of  Greek  and  Eoman  celebrities,^ 

1  Seneca.  «  Civ.  Dei  xviii.  9, 10,  17. 

'  Ad  Att.  zvi.  11.  The  Greek  term  simply  means  **  a  gallery  of  distin* 
ttaished  persons,"  analogously  named  after  the  Tl4irKos  of  Athene,  on  which 
the  exploits  of  great  heroes  were  embroidered. 

^  That  on  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  is  preserved :  "Hie  Demetrius  aeDefs  tnfr 
aptost  Qaot  luces  habet  annus  exsolutns"  (a«n«is= bronze  statues). 
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irith  a  short  biography  attached  to  each,  and  a  metrical  epigram 
as  welL  This  was  intended  to  be,  and  soon  became,  a  popular 
work.  An  abridged  edition  was  issued  shortly  after  the  first,  39 
Ra  no  doubt  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  This  work  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  embodying  a  new  and  most  acceptable  process,^ 
whereby  the  impressions  of  the  portraits  were  multiphed,  and  the 
reading  public  could  acquaint  themselves  with  the  physiognomy 
and  features  of  great  men.^  What  this  process  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  doubt  Some  think  it  was  merely  an  improved 
method  of  miniature  drawing,  others,  dwelling  on  the  general 
acceptableness  of  the  invention,  strongly  contend  that  it  was  some 
method  of  multiplying  the  portraits  like  that  of  copper  or  wood 
engraving,  and  this  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  view ;  but  what 
the  method  was  the  notices  are  much  too  vague  for  us  to  determine. 
The  next  works  to  be  noticed  are  those  on  practical  science. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Cato  in  bringing 
out  a  kind  of  encyclopeedia,  adapted  for  general  readers.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  him  as  having  exhaustively  treated  the  whole 
circle  of  the  liberal,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  secular  arts.^ 
Those  to  which  most  weight  were  attached  would  seem  to  have 
been  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine,  and  geometry. 
From  one  or  two  passages  that  are  preserved,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that  Yarro  attached  a  superstitious  (almost  a 
Pythagorean)  importance  to  numbers.*  He  himself  was  not  an 
adherent  of  any  system,  but  as  Mommsen  quaintly  expresses  it, 
he  led  a  blind  dance  between  them  all,  veering  now  to  one  now 
to  another,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  conclusion  or 
to  catch  at  some  attractive  idea.  !N'ot  strictly  connected  with  the 
Encyclopaedia,  but  going  to  some  extent  over  the  same  ground 
though  in  a  far  more  thorough  and  systematic  way,  was  the 
gppeat  treatise  De  Lingua  Latino,  in  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the 
first  four  were  dedicated  to  Septimius,  the  last  twenty-one  (to  the 
orator's  infinite  delight)  to  Cicero.  Few  things  gave  Cicero 
greater  pleasure  than  this  testimony  of  Yarro's  regard.  With  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  praise,  he  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  that  Yarro,  trusted  by  Pompey,  courted  by  Caesar,  and 
reverenced  by  all  aHke,  had  never  made  any  confidential  advances 
to  him.  Probably  the  deeply-read  student  and  simple-natured 
man  failed  to  appreciate  the  more  brilliant,  if  less  profound, 
scholarship  of  the  orator,  and  the  vacillation  and  complexity  of 

^  Plin.  zzxY.  2  ;  benignissimnm  inventtim. 

*  See  Bekker's  Gallns,  p.  80,  where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed. 
»  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2. 

*  AuL  GeU.  iii  10,  qTiotes  alflo  from  the  Hebdomadea  in  support  of  this* 
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his  character.  While  Cicero  loaded  him  with  praises  and  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  Yarro  appears  to  have  maintained  a  some- 
what cool  or  distant  attituda  At  last,  however,  this  reserve  was 
broken  through.  In  47  b.  a  he  seems  to  have  promised  Cioero  to 
dedicate  a  work  to  him,  which  by  its  magnitude  and  interest 
required  careful  labour.  In  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  posterior 
Academica,  45  B.O.,  Cicero  evinces  much  impatience  at  having 
been  kept  two  years  waiting  for  his  promised  boon,  and  inscribes 
his  own  treatise  with  Yairo's  name  as  a  polite  reminder  which 
he  hopes  his  friend  will  not  think  immodest.  In  the  opening 
chapters  Cicero  extols  Yarrows  learning  with  that  warmth  of  heart 
and  total  absence  of  jealousy  which  form  so  pleasing  a  trait  in 
his  character.  Their  diffiiseness  amusingly  contrasts  with  Yano's 
brevity  in  his  dedication.  When  it  appeared^  there  occurred  not 
a  word  of  comphment,  nothing  beyond  the  bare  announcement  In 
his  ad  te  acriham,^  Truly  Yarro  was  no  "  mutual  admirationistb" 
C.  0.  MiiUer,  who  has  edited  this  treatise  with  great  care,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  never  completely  finished.  He  argues  partly 
from  the  words  poliiius  a  me  limantur,  put  into  Yarro's  mouth  by 
Cicero,  partly  from  the  civil  troubles  and  the  perils  into  which 
Yarro's  life  was  placed,  partly  from  the  loose  unpolished  character 
of  the  work,  that  it  represents  a  first  draught  intended,  but  not 
ready  for,  pubhcation.  For  example^  the  same  thing  is  treated 
more  than  once ;  Jvbar  is  twice  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 
tion,^ Canii  \a  twice  derived  from  canere  ;  ^  merces  is  differently 
explained  in  two  places ;  ^  Lympha  is  derived  both  from  lapsus 
aquae^  and  from  Nympha  ;  ^  vaticinari  from  veeanus  and  versibm 
viendis.^  Again  marginal  additions  or  corrections,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  syntactical  connection,  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  text  by  the  author.*^  Other  insertions 
of  a  more  important  character  though  they  illustrate  the  pointy 
yet  break  the  thread  of  thought ;  and  in  one  book,  the  seventh, 
the  want  of  order  is  so  apparent  that  its  finished  character  could 
hardly  be  maintained.  These  facts  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
book  was  published  without  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  against  his 

1  Miiller  notices  with  justice  the  mistake  of  Cicero  in  putting  down  Yairo 
as  a  disciple  of  Antiochus,  whereas  the  frequent  philosophical  remarks 
scattered  throughout  the  De  Lingua  Latina  point  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
this  time,  Yarro  had  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  stoicism.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  real  intimacy  between  him  and  Cicero.  See  ad 
Att.  xiii.  12,  19 ;  Fam.  ix.  8. 

•  VL  6,  vii.  76.        »  V.  92,  vii.  82.        *  v.  44,  178.       »  v.  71,  vu.  87. 

«  vl  52,  vii.  86. 

'  vii.  60 ;  where,  after  a  quotation  from  Plautus,  we  have — "  hoc  itidem  in 
CoroUaria  Naevius ;  idem  m  Curculione  ait,*' — where  the  words  from  Aao 
to  NaevivB  are  an  after  addition.     Cf.  viL  54. 
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will,  by  those  who  pillaged  his  library.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  It  is  an  ingeni- 
oius  excuse  for  Yarro's  negligence  in  not  putting  lus  excellent  mate- 
rials together  with  more  care.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : — 
Book  L — On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language. 
Books  IL-YIL  First  Part — On  the  imposition  of  names. 
Thus  subdivided — 

a  ii-iv.    On  etymology,      ii  What  can  be  said  .against  it. 

iiL  What  can  be  said  for  it. 
iv.  About  its  form  and  character. 
b  Y.-viL     Origin  of  words,  v.  Names  of  places  and  all  that  is  in 

them, 
vi  Names  of  time,  things  that  happen 

in  time,  &c. 
vii  Poetical  words. 
Books  VnL-XIIL     Second  Part. — On  declension  and  inflec- 
tion.    Again  subdivided — 
a  viiL-x.     The  general  method  {diacvplind)  of  declension. 

viiL  Against  a  universal  analogy  ob- 
taining, 
iz.  In  favour  of  it. 
X.  On  the  theory  of  declension. 
h  xi-xiii     On  the  special  declensions. 

Books  XrV.-XXV.  Third  Part — On  syntax  {Quemadmodum 
verba  inter  se  catdungantur). 

Of  this  elaborate  treatise  only  books  Y.-X.  remain,  and  those 
in  a  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whola  Moreover,  much 
of  what  we  have  is  rendered  useless,  except  for  antiquarian  pur- 
poses, by  the  extremely  crude  notions  of  etymology  displayed. 
Caelum  is  from  cavus,  or  from  chaos;  terra  from  teri,  quia  teritur; 
Sol  from  9olu8;  lepus  from  levipeSy  &c.  The  seventh  book  must 
always  be  a  repertory  of  interesting  quotations,  many  of  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere;  and  the  essay  on  AmUogia  in  books  IX.  and 
X.  is  well  worthy  of  study,  as  showing  on  what  sort  of  premises 
the  ancients  formed  their  grammatical  reasonings.  The  work  on 
grammar  was  followed  or  preceded  by  another  on  philosophy  on 
a  precisely  similar  plan.  This  was  studied,  like  so  many  of  his 
other  works,  by  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Its  store  of 
facte  was  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  as  a  popular  exposition  of 
philosophical  ideas,  it  must  have  been  very  inferior  to  the 
treatises  of  Cicero. 

The  last  or  nearly  the  last  book  he  wrote  was  the  treatise  on 
agriculture^  De  Be  Riutica,  which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  us 
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entire ;  aad  with  the  kindred  works  of  Cato  and  Columella^  forms 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  products  of  the  Eoman  mind. 
It  is  in  three  books :  the  first  dedicated  to  his  wife  Fundania,  the 
second  to  Turanius  Niger,  the  third  to  Pinnius.     Yarro  was  in  his 
81st  year  when  he  drew  upon  his  memory  and  experience  for  this 
congenial  work,  36  b.  a     The  destruction  of  his  library  had  thrown 
him  on  his  own  resources  to  a  great  extent;  nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  book-lore  which  he  displays  in  this  dialogue  is  enor- 
mous.    The  design  is  mapped  out,  as  in  his  other  treatises,  with 
stately  precision.     He  meets  some  friends  at  the  temple  of  Tellus 
by  appointment  with  the  sacristan,  '^od  aeditimo,i^^  dieere  didicinuu 
a  pairibus  nostris  ;  ui  corrigimur  a&  recentibus  urbanis,  ab  aedituo. 
These  friends'  names,  Fundanius,  Agrius,  and  Agrasius,  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  conversation,  which  turns  mainly  on  the  purchase 
and  cultivation  of  land  and  stock.     They  are  soon  joined  by 
Licinius  Stolo  and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
highest  living  authority  on  agricultural  matters.     The  conversation 
is  carried  on  with  zest,  and  somewhat  more  naturally  than  in 
Cicero's  dialogues.     A  warm  eulogy  is  passed  on  the  soU,  dimate, 
and  cultivation  of  Italy,  the  whole  party  agreeing  that  it  exceeds 
in  natural  blessings  all  other  lands.     The  first  book  contains 
directions  for  raising  crops  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  arrival  of 
the  priest's  freedman  who  narrates  the  murder  of  his  master.     The 
party  promise  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  with  the  sarcastic  reflection 
de  cam  humano  magis  querentes  quam  admiraniea  id  Bomae  factum, 
the  book  ends.     The  next  treats  of  stock  (de  repecuaria),  and  one 
or  two  new  personages  are  introduced,  as  Mennas,  Murius,  and 
Yaccius  (the  last,  dt  course,  taking  on  himself  to  speak  of  kine), 
and  ends  with  an  account  of  the  dairy  and  sheep-shearing.    The  third 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  preserves  {de  vUlicis  pastionibus) 
which  includes  aviaries,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit^  fish-tanks, 
deer-forests,  rabbit-warrens,  and  all  such  luxuries  of  a  country 
house  as  are  independent  of  tillage  or  pasturage — and  a  most 
brilliant  catalogue  it  is.     As  Yano  and  his  friends,  most  of  whom 
are  called  by  the  names  of  birds  (Merula,  Pavo,  Pica,  and  Passer), 
discourse  to  one  another  of  their  various  country  seats,  and  as  they 
mention  those  of  other  senators,  more  or  less  splendid  than  their 
own,  we  recognise  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  those  few  Boman 
families  who  at  this  time  parcelled  out  between  them  the  riches  of 
the  world.     Yarro,  whose  life  had  been  peaceful  and  unambitious, 
had  realized  enough  to  possess  three  princely  villas,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  a  marble  aviary,  with  a  dack-pond,  bosquet^  rosary,  and 
two  spacious  colonnades  attached,  in  which  were  kept^  solely  f ot 
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the  master's  pleasure,  3000  of  the  choicest  songsters  of  the  wood. 
That  grosser  taste  which  fattened  these  beautiful  beings  for  the 
table  or  the  market  was  foreign  to  him ;  as  also  was  the  affectation 
which  had  made  Hortensius  sacrifice  his  career  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pets.  There  is  something  almost  terrible  in  the  thought 
that  the  costly  luxuries  of  which  these  haughty  nobles  talk  with 
so  much  urbanity,  were  wrung  from  the  wretched  provinciala  by 
every  kind  of  extortion  and  excess ;  that  bribes  of  untold  value 
passed  from  the  hands  of  cringing  monarchs  into  those  of  violent 
proconsuls,  to  minister  to  the  lust  and  greed,  or  at  best  to  the 
wanton  luxury,  of  a  small  governing  class.  In  Yairo's  pleasant 
dialogue  we  see  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  the  dark  side.  Doubtless  there  is  a  charm  about  the  lofty 
pride  that  brooks  no  superior  on  earth,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing it,  treats  other  nations  as  mere  ministers  to  its  comfort :  but 
the  nemesis  was  close  at  hand ;  those  who  could  not  stoop  to  assist 
as  seconds  in  the  work  of  government  must  lie  as  victims  beneath 
the  assassin's  knife  or  the  heel  of  the  upstart  freedman. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Langiuxge,  It  is  brisk  and  pointed,  and  shows  none  of  the 
signs  of  old  age.  It  abounds  with  proverbs,^  patriotic  reflections, 
and  ancient  lore,^  but  is  nevertheless  disfigured  with  occasional 
faults,  especially  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  marvels,  such  as  the 
impregnation  of  mares  by  the  wind^  ("  an  incredible  thing  tut  never- 
thdess  true'*) ;  the  production  of  bees  from  dead  meat  (both  of  which 
puerilities  are  repeated  unquestioningly  by  Virgil),  the  custom  of 
wolves  plunging  swine  into  cold  water  to  cool  their  flesh  which  is  so 
hot  as  to  be  otherwise  quite  uneatable,  and  of  shrew  mice  occasionally 
gnawing  a  nest  for  themselves  and  rearing  their  young  in  the  hide 
of  a  fat  sow,  &c>  He  also  attempts  one  or  two  etymologies ;  the 
best  is  via  which  he  teUs  us  is  for  veha-,  and  vUla  for  vehtUa  ; 
cajpra  from  capere  is  less  plausible.  Altogether  this  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  treatises  on  husbandry  as  being 
at  once  the  work  of  a  man  of  practical  experience,  which  Cato  was, 
and  Columella  was  not,  and  of  elegant  and  varied  learning,  to 
which  Columella  mighty  but  Cato  could  not,  pretend.  There  is, 
indeed,  rather  too  great  a  parade  of  erudition,  so  much  so  as 
occasionally  to  encumber  the  work ;  but  the  general  effect  is  very 


^  E.g.  homo  bnUa-  -Di  facientes  adiuvant — Romani  sedentes  vincnnt 
'  Varro  refnsefl  to  invoke  the  Greek  gods,  but  turns  to  the  old  rustic  di 
Conaentes^  Jupiter,  Tellus ;  Sol,  Luna ;  Robigus,  Flora ;  Minerva,  Venus 
Liber,  Ceres ;  I^ympha  and  Bonus  Eventus.     A  motley  catalogue  \ 
»  ii  4.  *  ii.  4. 
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pleasing,  and  more  particularly  tihe  third  book,  which  shows  us  the 
cahn  and  innocent  life  of  one,  who,  during  the  turbulent  and 
bloody  climax  of  political  strife,  sought  in  the  great  recollections 
of  the  past  a  solace  for  eyils  which  he  was  powerless  to  cure,  and 
whose  end  he  could  not  foresee. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  l.^The  Menippean  ScUires  of  Vdrro, 


The  reader  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  Riese's  edition 
of  the  Menippean  Satires,  Leipsio, 
1865.  We  append  a  few  fragments 
showinff  their  style,  language,  and 
metrical  treatment. 

(1)  From  the  lififAop  furpMts. 

"Qa€m  seciiiitiir  ciiin  mtifiidis  yflitii  levte 
ptfnnis 
Ante  sfgnaiif  qiuidnKtlsinifltliCKnlbtfBMetL** 

We  observe  here  the  nure  rhythm, 
analogous  to  the  iambic  scazon,  of  a 
trochaic  tetrameter  with  a  long  pen- 
ultimate syllable. 

(2)  From  the  'Avepw^oKtf. 

**  Non  lit  thesanriB  non  auro  pectn*  Bolatnm; 
Non  demunt  animls  cam  et  rellglones 
Penamm  montea,  non  atria  dlvUi'  CraasL" 

The  style  here  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Horace. 

(8)  From  the  Bimarem. 

vTtfnc  reptfnte  cadltom  tfltmn  t6nitriliii8 
templdm  tontfacat, 
l£t  pat^r  diTtfm  trimilcani  fiilmen  Upcd  tit' 

vido  ictam 
Mfttat  fa  tholiiin  macelll.** 

(4)  From  the  DoltumatU  Seria,  ic 
anapaestics. 

u  Mandns  domns  est  maxtma  bomnUl 
Quam  quinqne  altltonae  flaimnigerae 
Zonae  cingunt  per  qaam  llmbua 


Biz  sex  signla  steltumieantllms 
Aptttfl  In  obllqno  aethers  Lnnae 
Biffaa  acceptak" 

The  sentiment  reminds  us  of  Plato. 

(5)  From  the  E$t  modus  nuUulae,  on 

wine. 

**  Vino  nihil  iacnndlns  qnisqitam  Mbit 
Hoc  acgritadinem  ad  medendam  laTww- 

rant. 
Hoc  hilaritatis  dalee  semlnarliun. 
Hoc  oonttnet  coagalnm  oonvlvla.'* 

(6)  From  the  ^menides,  in  galli- 
ambics,  from  which  those  of  Catul- 
lus may  be  a  study. 

**Tlbl  t^ana  non   Intfnes  sonitiSs  Haur 

Deim 
Tonimif ,  canlmn*  tlbf  not  tiU  nilnc  seotl- 

Tirf; 
TtteMm   comam  ToUntem    iactfnft  ttbl 

(7)  From  the  Mareipor,  a  fine 
description. 

*'  Repente  noctis  drdter  merldie 
Cum  ptctoa  aer  f enridls  late  ignlbos 
CaeU  ctaorean  astrlcen  oatenderet 
Nabes  aquali  f  riffldo  relo  leres 
Caeii  cavemas  aareaa  sabdazerant 
Aqaam  Tomentes  inferam  mortalibos 
Ventlqae  frifftdo  se  ab  axe  eraperanti 
Fhrenetlcl  septentrlonnni  filil 
Secnm  ferentes  teffolas  ramos  syraa. 
At  nos  cadnci  naaf ragl  at  doonlae, 
Qaaram  blplnnis  f  nlmlnis  plnmas  mpor 
Percoflsit,  alte  maesti  In  terrain  ceddimna.** 


NoTK  IL-^The  LogistoricL 


The  Logistarid^  which,  as  we  hare 
said,  were  imitated  from  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  are  alluded  to  under  the 
name  *HpaicXctScior  by  Cicero.  He 
says  (Att  xv.  27,  2),  Excudam  ali- 
qyad  *Hp<uKXei8«iby,  quod  lateat  in 
thesaum^  tuir;  (xvi.  2,  5)  'HpoucAci- 


8cf  oy,  si  Brundisium  salvi,  adariemur. 
In  xvi.  8, 1 ,  he  alludes  to  the  work  as 
his  Oato  Major  ds  SeneehUe,  Vano 
had  promised  him  a  *Hp«MrA«i8«co». 
Varro  ...  a  ^rt^  adhue  *Hp.  iUud 
non  ahsttdi  (xvl  11,  8),  he  reoeiTad 
'  it  (xvL  12). 


KOTES. 
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KoTTS  III. — Some  Fragments  of  Varro  Atacinus. 


This  poet,  who  is  by  later  wiitera 
often  oonfoQBded  withVaiTo  Reatimu, 
was  ranch  more  finished  in  his  style, 
and  therefore  more  read  by  the  An- 
gostan  writers.  Fre<^nentiy  when 
uiey  speak  of  Varro  it  is  to  him  that 
they  refer.  We  append  some  passages 
from  his  Chiorographia, 


**  Vidtt  et  aatherio  nnmdnm  torquerier  axe 
Et  Mptem  ftetemis  lonitom  dare  yodlnu 

orbfl^ 
NItentea  aUis  alios  quae  maxima  diTls 
Laetttia  eat.     At  tanc  longe  gratiaalma 

PhoeU 
Dextera    eonaimJlea    meditatnr    redderc 


n. 
**  Erffo  Inter  solia  atatlonem  ad  sldera  septem 
Exporrectalaoettelliia:  fanie  extlma  flnctn 
Oeeaal,  Interior  Neptano  dngitnr  ora.'* 

m. 

**  At  qninqae  aetheriia  zonis  aoclngltur  orbis 
Ae  Taatent  Imaa  hlemea  mediamqne  ealorea: 


Sod  terraa  eztremaa  inter  mediamqne  coir 

nntnr 
Qnaa  soils  yalido  nnmqnam  tIb    atteraft 

igno'.'' 

From  the  Ephemervi,  two  passages 
which  Yiigil  has  copied. 

I. 

"  Tom  liceat  pelagi  volncres  tardaeqne  pain- 
dl8 
Cemere  Inexpleto  atndio  gestlre  layandl 
£t  yelnt  iniollf nm  pennis  Infnndere  rorem. 
Ant  argnta  lacna  circnmvolitavlt  himndo.** 

XL 

**  Et  Toa  anapldena  eaelun  (mlrablle  tIsu) 
Karibns  aerinm  patnlls  deoerpslt  odorero, 
Nee  tennis  formica  caris  noo  erebit  ova.'* 

An  epigram  attributed  to  him,  bat 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Marmoreo  Lidnns  tnmnio  lacet,  at  Gato 
paryo; 
Pompeins  nnUo.    Gicdimus  esae  deoa  T* 


KoTB  IV.— On  the  Jurists,  Critics,  and  Orammarians  of  less  note. 


The  study  of  law  had  received  a 
great  impnlse  from  the  labours  of 
Scaeyola.  But  amonff  his  successors 
none  can  be  named  beside  him, 
though  many  attained  to  a  resnectable 
eminence.  The  business  or  public 
life  had  now  become  so  engEt)8sing 
that  statesmen  hod  no  leisure  to 
study  law  deeply,  nor  jurists  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  politics.  Hence 
there  was  a  gradual  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  careers,  and  universal 
principles  began  to  make  themselves 
ielt  in  jurisprudence.  The  chief  name 
of  this  period  is  Sulpieitu  Butfus  (bom 
105  B.O.),  who  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  in  Cicero's  Bndus  as  a 
high-minded  man  and  a  cultivated 
student.  His  contribution  lay  rather 
in  methodical  treatment  than  in 
amassing  new  materiaL  Speeches 
are  also  attributed  to  him  (Quint  iv. 
2,  106),  though  sometimes  there  is 
an  uncertainty  whether  the  older 
otator  is  not  meant.  Letters  of  his 
are  preserved  among  those  of  Cicero, 
and  show  the  extreme  purity  of  lan- 


guage attained  by  the  highly  edu- 
cate (Ad  Fam.  iv.  5).  Other  jnriRts 
are  P.  Orhiiis,  a  pupil  of  JuverUius, 
of  whom  Cicero  tnought  highly ; 
Atmis,  probably  the  father  of  that 
Ateius  Capito  who  obtained  great 
celebrity  m  the  next  period,  and 
Pocimttf  Laheo,  whose  fame  was  also 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son.  Some- 
what later  we  find  C,  Trebatius,  the 
friend  of  Cicero  and  recipient  of 
some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 
He  was  a  brilliant  but  not  profound 
lawyer,  and  devoted  himself  more 

Sirticularly  to  the  poDtifical  law. 
is  dexterous  conduct  through  the 
civil  wars  enabled  him  to  preserve 
his  influence  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Horace  professes  to  ask  his 
advice  (Sat.  ii.  1,  4) : 

*'DocteTrebatl 
Qnid  fadam,  praescribc.** 

Trebatius  replies:   "Cease  to  write, 
or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  celebrate 
the  exploits  of  Caesar.*'    This  cour- 
tier-like counsel  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  helps  to  explain  the 
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high  position  he  was  eaabled  to  take 
under  the  empire.  Two  other  jorista 
are  worthy  of  mention,  A.  Oaaodlius, 
a  contemporary  of  Trebatias,  and 
noted  for  his  sarcastic  wit ;  and  Q. 
Aelitu  TuberOy  who  wrote  also  on 
histoiT  and  rhetoric,  bat  finally  gave 
himself  exclusively  to  legal  studies. 

Among  grammatical  critics,  the 
most  important  is  P.  Nigidivs  I-igiUus 
(98-46  B.O.).  He  was,  like  Yarro, 
conservative  in  his  views,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Gellins  to  come  next  to 
him  in  erudition.  They  appear  to 
have  been  generally  coupled  together 
by  later  writers,  but  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  their  studies  rather 
than  from  any  equality  of  talent. 
Nigidius  was  &  mystic,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Pytha^rean 
speculations,  and  the  celebration  of 
various  religious  mysteries.  His 
CanimeTUarii  treated  of  grammar, 
orthography,  etymology,  kc.  In  the 
latter  he  appears  to  have  copied  Varro 
in  deriving  all  Latin  words  from  native 
roots.  Besides  grammar,  he  wrote 
on  sacrificial  rites,  on  theology  {de 
dis\  and  natural  science.  One  or 
two  references  are  made  to  him  in 
the  curious  Apology  of  Apuleius.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  supernatural 
he  was  followed  by  Caedna,  who 
wrote  on  tiie  Etruscan  ceremonial, 
and  drew  up  a  theory  of  portents  and 
prodigies. 

The  youn^r  generation  raoduced 
few  grammarians  of  merit,  we  hear 
of    Aieitu   FraeUxtattts,    who    was 


I  eqimlly  well  known  as  a  rhetoiicaa. 

He  was  bom  at  Athens,  set  free  for 

his  attainments,  and  called  himself 

Fhiiologus  (Suet.  De  Gram.  10).     He 

seems  to  have  had  some  inflnenoe 

with  the  young  nobles,  with  whom 

a  teacher  of  grammar,  who  was  also 

a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker,  was 

always  welcome.    Another  instance 

is  found  in  VcUerius  Oaio,  who  lost 

his  patrimony  when  quite  a  youth 

by  tne  rapacity  of  Smla,  and  was 

compiled  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 

a  livinff.     He  speedily  became  popfu- 

lar,  and  was  considered  an  ezoelleiit 

trainer  of  poets.     He  is  called — 

**  Cato  Gnunmaticoa,  Lathia  Sireo, 
Qui  Boliu  legit  efe  f adt  poekaa." 

Having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune 
and  bought  a  villa  at  Tusculum,  he 
sank  through  mismanaffement  again 
into  poverty,  from  whic^  he  never 
emerged,  but  died  in  agarrot,  destitate 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  £ate 
was  the  subject  of  several  epigrams, 
of  which  one  by  Bibaculus  is  pre- 
served in  Suetonius  (De  Or.  ii). 

The  only  other  name  worth  notice 
is  that  of  Santra,  who  is  called  by 
Martial  SdUhrosua.  He  seems  to 
have  written  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  Boman  literature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  have  commented  on  the 
poems  of  Naevius.  Many  obscurer 
writers  are  mentioned  in  Suetoniiis*s 
treatise,  to  whioh,  with  that  on 
rhetoric  by  the  same  author,  the 
reader  is  here  referred. 


./ 


CHAPTER  IL 

Oratort  and  Philosofht — Cicero  (106-43  B.a). 

Marcus  Tuluus  Cigsro,^  the  greatest  name  in  Eoman  liteiatuie, 
was  bom  on  his  father's  estate  near  Aipinuni,  3d  Jan.  106  b.c. 
Arpinum  had  received  the  citizenship  some  time  before,  but  his 
family  though  old  and  of  equestrian  position  had  never  held  any 
office  in  Eoma  Cicero  was  therefore  a  novus  homo,  a  parvenu^ 
as  we  should  say,  and  this  made  the  struggle  for  honours  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  both  unusual  and  arduous. 
For  this  struggle,  in  which  his  extraordinary  talent  seemed  to 
predict  success,  his  father  determined  to  prepare  the  boy  by  an 
education  under  his  own  eye  in  Eome.  Marcus  lived  there  for 
some  years  with  his  brother  Quintus,  studying  under  the  best 
masteis  (among  whom  was  the  poet  Archias),  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the 
great  worl^  of  Greek  literature.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  three  celebrated  men  to  whom  he  so  often  refers  in  his  writings, 
the  Augur  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  the  orators  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
with  whom  he  often  conversed,  and  asked  them  such  questions  as 
his  boyish  modesty  permitted.  At  this  time  too  he  made  his  first 
essays  in  verse,  the  poem  called  PorUiue  Glaucus,  and  perhaps  the 
Phaenomena  and  FrognosHa^  of  Aratus.  On  assuming  the  manly 
gown  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  Scaevola  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  law,  attending  him  not  only  in  his  private  consultations, 
but  also  to  the  courts  when  he  pleaded,  and  to  the  assembly  when 
he  harangued  the  people.  His  industry  was  untiring.  Ab  he 
tells  us  himself,  he  renounced  dissipation,  pleasure,  exerdse,  even 
society ;  his  whole  spare  time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
declaiming,  besides  daily  attendanee  at  the  forum,  where  he 
drank  in  with  eager  zeal  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  great  speakers. 
IN'atttraUy  keen  to  observe,  he  quickened  his  faculties  by  assiduous 
attention ;  not  a  tone,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  turn  of  speech  ever 

^  The  biographical  details  are  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  Forsyth's  Liic 
of  CieerOb  *  Or  iuMrrifAua, 
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escaped  him ;  all  were  noted  down  in  his  ready  memoiy  to  be 
turned  to  good  account  when  his  own  day  should  come.  Mean- 
while he  prepared  himself  by  deeper  studies  for  rising  to  oratorical 
eminence.  He  attended  the  subtle  lectures  of  Philo  ^e  Academic, 
and  practised  the  minute  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  under  Diodotus, 
and  tested  his  command  oyer  both  philosophy  and  disputation  by 
declaiming  in  Greek  before  the  rhetorician  Molo. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-fi-v^e  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  appear 
before  the  world.  The  speech  for  Quintius,^  delivered  81  ao.  is 
not  his  first,  but  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  In  it  he  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  Hortensiua.  At  this  time  Sulla  was  all-powerful  at 
Eome.  He  had  crushed  with  pitUess  ferocity  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party;  he  had  reinstated  the  senate  in  its  privileges, 
abased  the  tribunate,  checked  the  power  of  the  knights,  and  still 
swayed  public  opinion  by  a  rule  of  terror.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  Cicero,  by  defending  S.  Eoscius  Amerinus,*  expof^ed  himself 
to  ike  dictator's  wrath.  Bosdus,  whose  accuser  was  Sulla's 
powerful  freedman  Chrysogonus,  was,  though  innocent,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  conviction,  but  Cicero's  staunch  courage  and 
irrisistible  eloquence  procured  his  acquittal  The  efi'ect  of  this 
speech  was  instantaneous ;  the  young  aspirant  was  at  once  ranked 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  day. 

In  this  speech  we  see  Cicero  espousing  the  popular  side.  The 
change  which  afterwards  took  place  in  his  political  conduct  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  his  strong  hatred,  on  the  one  hand  for 
personal  domination,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  on  the  other  for  the 
great  traditions  of  tiie  past.  Averse  by  nature  to  all  extremee, 
and  ever  disposed  towards  the  weaker  cause,  he  became  a  vadUai^ 
ing  statesman,  because  his  genius  was  literary  not  political,  and 
because  (being  a  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  and  without 
the  inheritance  of  a  family  poUtical  creed  to  guide  him)  he  found 
it  hard  to  judge  on  which  side  right  lay.  The  three  crises  of  his 
life,  his  defence  of  Eosciu^,  his  contest  with  Catiline,  and  his 
resistance  to  Antony,  were  precisely  the  three  occasions  when  no 
such  doubts  were  possible,  and  on  aJl  these  the  conduct  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  his  genius,  shines  with  its  brightest  lustre.  To  the 
speech  for  Eoscius,  his  first  and  therefore  his  boldest  effort^  he 
always  looked  back  with  justifiable  pride,  and  drew  from  it 
perhaps  i6  after  life  a  spur  to  meet  greater  dangers,  greater  because 
experience  enabled  h\m  to  foresee  them.' 

About  this  time  Cicero's  health  began  to  fail  from  too  constant 
study  and  over  severe  exertions  in  pleading.     The  tremendous 

1  Pro  Quintio.  «  Pro  S,  Roscio  Amerino,  «  See  De  Of.  il  IL 
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calls  on  a  Koman  orator's  physique  must  have  pre%'ented  any  but 
robust  men  from  attaining  eminence.  The  place  where  he  spoke, 
girt  as  it  was  with  the  proudest  monuments  of  imperial  dominion, 
the  assembled  multitudes,  the  magnitude  of  the  political  issues  on 
which  in  reality  nearly  every  criminal  trial  turned,  all  these  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  speaker  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  awoke  a  corres- 
ponding vehemence  of  action  and  voice. 

Cicero  therefore  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  six  months 
studying  philosophy  with  Antiochus  the  Academic,  and  with  Zeno 
and  Fhaedrus  who  were  both  Epicureana  His  brother  Quintus 
and  his  friend  Atticus  were  fellow-students  with  him.  He  next 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  seeking  the  help  and  advice  of  all  the 
celebrated  rhetoricians  he  met,  as  Menippus  of  Stratonice,  Diony- 
sins  of  Magnesia,  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  Xenodes  of  Adramyttiunu 
At  Ehodes  he  again  placed  himself  under  Molo,  whose  wise 
counsel  checked  the  Asiatic  exuberance  which  to  his  latest  years 
Cicero  could  never  quite  discard ;  and  after  an  absence  of  over 
two  years  he  returned  home  thoroughly  restored  in  health,  and 
steadily  determined  to  win  his  place  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Eome 
(76  &a).  Meanwhile  Sulla  had  died,  and  Cicero  no  longer 
incurred  danger  by  expressing  his  viewa  He  soon  after  defended 
the  great  comedian  Eoscius^  on  a  charge  x>i  fraud  in  a  civil  speech 
Btill  extant,  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  was 
married  to  Terentia,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  with  whom  he  Hved  for  ! 

upwards  of  thirty  years.  ' 

In  75  B.C.  Cicero  was  elected  quaestor,  and  obtained  the  pro-  j 

vince  of  Sicily  under  the  Praetor  Sextus  Peducaeua     While  there  I 

he  conciliated  good  will  by  his  integrity  and  kindness,  and  on  his 
departure  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  grateful  provincials. 
But  he  saw  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  Eome  for  the  future,  if 
lie  wished  to  become  known ;  consequently  he  took  a  house  near 
the  forum,  and  applied  himself  unremittingly  to  the  calls  of  his 
pirof ession.  He  was  now  placed  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  in  the 
year  70  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  The  only 
oration  we  know  of  during  the  intervening  years  is  that  for  TuUius  ^ 
(71  B.O.) ;  but  many  cases  of  importance  must  have  been  pleaded 
by  him,  since  in  the  preliminary  speech  by  which  he  secured  the 
conduct  of  the  case  against  Yerres,^  he  triumphantly  brings  himself 
forward  as  the  only  man  whose  tried  capacity  and  unfailing  success 
makes  him  a  match  for  Hortensius,  who  is  retained  on  the  other 
side.  This  year  is  memorable  for  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  the 
only  instance  almost  where  Cicero  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  his 

I 
'  Pro  Hatcio  Comoedo,        *  Fro  If.  Tullio.        ^  Dwinaiio  in  Caecilium.  \ 
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kindly  nature  being  apter  to  defend  than  to  accuse ;  bnt  on  tins 
occasion  he  burned  with  righteous  indignation,  and  spared  no 
labour  or  expense  to  ransack  Sicily  for  evidence  of  the  infamous 
prastor'e  guilt 

Cicero  was  tied  to  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  called  his  clients,  by 
acts  of  mutiial  kindness,  and  he  now  stood  forth  to  avenge  them 
with  a  good  wilL  The  friends  of  Yerres  tried  to  procure  a 
Praevaricaiio,  or  sham  accusation,  conducted  by  a  friend  of  the 
defendant,  but  Cicero  stopped  this  by  his  brilliant  and  withering 
invective  on  Caecilius,  the  unlucky  candidate  for  this  dishonourable 
office.  The  judges,  who  were  all  senators,  could  not  but  award 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who,  determined  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
conducted  it  with  the  utmost  despatcL  Waiving  his  right  to 
speak,  and  bringing  on  the  witnesses  contrary  to  custom  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial,  he  produced  evidence  so  crushing  that  Yerres 
absconded,  and  the  splendid  orations  which  remain^  had  no 
occasion  to  be,  and  never  were,  delivered.  It  was  Cicero's  justifi- 
able boast  that  he  obtained  all  the  offices  of  state  in  the  first  year 
in  which  he  could  by  law  hold  them.  In  69  b.g.  he  was  elect^  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  Curule  Aedile,  a  post  of  no  special  dignity, 
something  between  that  of  a  mayor  and  a  commissioner  of  works, 
but  admitting  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  public  shows,  and  so 
useful  towards  acquiring  the  popularity  necessary  for  one  who 
aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  tJiis  year  are  to  be  referred  the 
extant  speeches  for  Fonteius  ^  and  Caecina,^  and  perhaps  the  lost 
ones  for  Matridius  ^  and  Oppiua'  Cicero  contrived  without  any 
great  expenditure  to  make  his  aedileship  a  success.  The  people 
were  well  disposed  to  him,  and  r^;arded  him  as  their  most  brilliant 
representative. 

The  next  year  (68  ac.)  is  important  for  the  historian  as  that  in 
which  begins  Cicero's  Correspondence — a  mine  of  information 
more  trustworthy  than  an3rthing  else  in  the  whole  range  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  in  style  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable.     The  wealth  that  had  flowed  in  from  various 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  presents  from  foreign  potentates  or 
grateful  clients  at  home,  loans  probably  from  the  same  source,  to 
which  we  must  add  his  wife's  considerable  dowry,  he  proceeded  to 
expend  in  erecting  a  villa  at  Tusculum.    Such  villas  were  the  fairest 
ornaments  of  Italy,  "  ocelli  Italiaey"  as  Cicero  calls  them,  and  their 
splendour  may  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  Yairo  and 
Pliny.     Cicero's,  however,  though  it  contained  choice  works  of 

^  In  yerrem.    The  titles  of  the  separate  speeches  are  De  Praetura  Urbcma^ 
De  luriadictione  Sieiliensi,  De  Frumento,  De  Signis,  De  Suppliciit, 
TroFonUio.  *Prt>Caecina.    *  Pre  Malridw  [lost),    ^  Pro  Oj^o  (loesty 
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art  and  manj  me  books,  could  not  challenge  comparison  with 
those  of  great  nobles  such  as  Catolus,  LucuUus,  or  Ciassus,  but  it 
was  tastefully  laid  out  so  as  to  resemble  in  miniature  the  Academy 
of  Athens,  where  several  of  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent, 
and  to  which  in  thought  he  often  returned.  Later  in  life  he 
purchased  other  country-seats  at  Antium,  Asturia,  Sinuessa, 
Arpinum,  Formiae,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  and  Pompeii;  but  the  Tus- 
culan  was  always  his  favourite. 

In  the  year  67  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorship,  the  election  to 
which  was  twice  put  off,  owing  to  the  disturbances  connected  with 
Gabinius*  motion  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Pompey,  and  that  of  Otho  for  assigning  separate  seats  in  the 
theatre  to  the  knight&  But  the  third  election  ratified  the  results 
of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  brought  in  Cicero  with  a  large 
migority  as  Praetor  Urbanus  over  the  heads  of  seven,  some  of 
them  very  distinguished,  competitors.  He  entered  on  his  office 
66  B.O.  and  signalised  himself  by  his  high  conduct  as  a  judge ; 
but  this  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  pro- 
fession as  an  advocate,  for  in  this  year  he  defended  Fundanius  ^ 
in  a  speech  now  lost,  and  duentitis  ^  (who  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing) in  an  extremely  long  and  complicated  argument,  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  but  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  depraved  morals 
of  the  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his  speeches. 
.Another  oration  belonging  to  this  year,  and  the  first  political 
harangue  which  Cicero  delivered,  was  that  in  favour  of  the  Mani- 
lian  law,'  which  conferred  on  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  The  bill  was  highly  popular ;  Caesar  openly 
favoured*  it,  and  Qcero  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  entire 
assembly  with  him.  It  Is  a  singularly  happy  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  contains  a  noble  panegyric  on  Pompey,  the  more  admirable 
because  there  was  no  personal  motive  behind  it  At  the  expiration 
of  his  praetorian  year  he  had  the  option  of  a  province,  which  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  eagerly  coveted  by  the  ambitious ;  but 
Cicero  felt  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Eome  too  strongly  to  be 
tempted  by  such  a  bribe.  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  was  no- 
where so  true  as  at  Eome.  If  he  remained  away  a  year,  who 
could  tell  whether  his  chance  for  the  Consulship  might  not  be 
irretrievably  compromised  1 

In  the  following  year  (65  Ra)  he  announced  hitnself  as  a  can- 
didate for  this,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  received  from 
his  brother  some  most  valuable  suggestions  in  the  essay  or  letter 
known  as  De  Petiiione  Considatus.    This  maniidl  (for  so  it  might 

^  Pro  Fmdani4>  (lost).  ^  Pro  A.  Clucntio  HaUtQ. 

*  Pro  lege  Afanilia, 
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be  called)  of  dectioneering  tactics,  gives  a  curious  insight  into  tlie 
customs  of  the  time,  and  in  union  with  many  shrewd  and  per> 
tinent  remarks,  contains  independent  testimony  to  the  evil  char- 
acteis  of  Antony  and  Catiline.  But  Gioeio  relied  more  on  bis 
eloquence  than  on  the  arts  of  canvassing.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  defended  the  ex-tribune  Cornelius,^  who  had  been  accused 
of  maiegias,  with  such  surpassing  skUl  as  to  draw  forth  from  Quin- 
tilian  a  special  tribute  of  praise.  This  speech  is  unfortunately 
lost  His  speech  in  the  white  gown,^  of  which  a  few  fragmente 
are  preserved  by  Asconius,  was  delivered  the  following  year,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  to  support  the  senatorial  measure 
for  checking  corrupt  canvassing.  When  the  comitia  were  held, 
■  Cicero  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  fact  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  gave  it  For  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
did  honour  had  no  claims  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  military  glory ; 
he  had  never  flattered  them,  never  bribed  them ;  his  sole  title  to 
their  favour  was  his  splendid  genius,  his  unsullied  character,  and 
his  defence  of  their  rights  whenever  right  was  on  their  side. 
The  only  trial  at  which  Cicero  pleaded  during  this  year  was  that 
of  Q.  Gellius,*  in  which  he  was  successful 

The  beginning  of  his  consulship  (63  b.o.)  was  signalised  by 
three  great  oratorical  displays,  viz.  the  speeches  against  the  agnir 
rian  law  of  Eullus^  and  the  extempore  speech  delivered  on  behalf 
of  Eoscius  Otho.  The  populace  on  seeing  Otho  enter  the  theatre, 
rose  in  a  body  and  greeted  him  with  hisses  :  a  tumult  ensued  ; 
Cicero  was  sent  for ;  he  summoned  the  people  into  an  adjoining 
temple,  and  rebuked  them  with  such  sparkling  wit  as  to  restore 
completely  their  good  humour.  It  is  to  this  triumph  of  eloquence 
that  Virgil  iis  thought  to  refer  in  the  magnificent  simile  {Aen.  L  148)^: 

*^  Ac  veluti  magno  in  poptdo  cam  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitqae  animis  ignoblle  yolgns  ; 
lamque  faces  et  saxa  yolant,  furor  arma  ministrat; 
Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritu  si  forte  vinim  qaem 
Aspexere  silent  arrectisque  aoribus  adstant ; 
lUe  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora  mulcet.'' 

The  next  speech,  which  still  remains  to  us,  is  a  defence  of  the 
senator  Eabirius;^  that  on  behalf  of  Calpumius  Piso  is  lost* 
But  the  efforts  which  make  this  year  forever  memorable  are  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline.^  These  were  almost  extemporaneous^ 
and  in  their  trenchant  vigour  and  terrible  mastery  of  invective  are 
unsurpassed  except  by  the  second  Philippic     In  the  very  heat  of 

1  Pro  (7.  CorMlio.  *  In  toga  Candida,      •  Pro.  Q.  Oellio  (lost). 

*  De  lege  Agraria.       *  Pro  C.  Jtabirio.      •  Pro  Calpumio  Pisotu  (lost). 

'  In  L,  Oatilinam^ 
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the  crisis,  however,  Cicero  found  time  to  defend  bis  friend 
Muieoa^  in  a  brilliant  and  jocose  speech,  which  shows  the  mar- 
Tellous  versatility  of  the  man.  That  warm  Italian  nature,  open 
to  every  gust  of  feeling,  over  which  impressions  came  and  went 
like  summer  clouds,  coiild  turn  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the 
hand-to-hand  grapple  of  a  deadly  duel  to  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  lapier  practice  of  the  fencing  school 

As  soon  as  Cicero  retired  from  office  (62  B.a)  he  found  enemies 
ready  to  accuse  him.  Metellus  the  Tribune  declared  that  he  had 
violated  the  Constitution.  Cicero  replied  to  him  in  a  spirited 
speech,  which  he  alludes  to  under  the  name  Oratio  Metellina,  but 
he  felt  himself  on  insecure  ground.  Catiline  was  indeed  crushed, 
but  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  extended  far  and  wide. 
Autronius  and  Sulla  were  implicated  in  it;  the  former  Cicero 
refused  to  aid,  the  latter  he  defended  in  a  speech  which  is  lost 
to  us.^  The  only  other  speech  of  this  year  is  that  on  behalf  of 
the  poet  Archias,^  who  had  been  accused  of  usurping  the  rights 
of  a  Boman  citizen.  In  the  following  year  (61  b.g.)  occurred  the 
scandal  about  Clodius.  This  profligate  demagogue  would  have 
been  acquitted  on  an  alibi,  had  it  not  been  for  Cicero's  damaging 
evidence ;  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  procure  a  final  acquittal  by 
the  most  abominable  means,  but  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  working  Cicero's  ruin.  To  this  resolution  the  personal 
taunts  of  the  great  orator  no  doubt  contributed.  We  have  an 
account  from  Cicero's  pen  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  the 
senate  during  the  trial — ^the  invectives  poured  forth  by  Clodius 
and  the  no  less  fiery  retorts  of  his  opponent.  We  must  not  imagine 
our  orator's  talent  as  always  finding  vent  in  the  lofty  strain  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  his 
attacks  at  times  were  pitched  in  another  key,  and  he  would  fre- 
quently exchange  sarcastic  jests  in  a  way  that  we  should  regard  as 
incompatible  with  decency,  and  almost  with  self-respect.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  he  had  a  skirmish  of  wit,  which  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded  by  an  admiring  senate:  ^'You  have  bought  a 
house,"  says  Clodiu&  (We  quote  from  Forsyth.)  "One  would 
think,"  rejoins  Cicero,  "that  you  said  I  had  bought  a  jury."  "They 
did  not  believe  you  on  your  oath  ! "  exclaims  Clodius.  "  Yes," 
retorted  Cicero,  "twenty-five  of  the  jury  did  believe  me,  but 
thirty-one  did  not  believe  you,  for  they  took  care  to  get  their 
money  beforehand!"  These  and  similar  pleasantries,  however 
they  may  have  tickled  the  ears  of  the  senate,  awoke  in  Clodius 
an  implacable  hatred,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  with  Cicero's 

^  Ffo  Muraeno^         *  Pro  Comelio  StUla  (lost).  *  Pro  Arckia  poda* 
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fall ;  and  the  better  to  strike  at  him  he  made  an  attempt  (im« 
successful  at  firsts  but  carried  out  somewhat  later)  to  be  made  a 
plebeian  and  elected  tribune  of  the  people  (60  B.a). 

Meanwhile  Cicero  had  returned  to  his  profession,  and  defended 
Scipio  Nasica ;  ^  he  had  also  composed  a  history  of  his  consulship 
in  Greek,  on  which  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he  had  emptied  all 
the  scent-boxes  of  Isocrates,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  the  brush 
of  Aristotle ;  moreover,  he  collected  into  one  volume  the  speeches 
he  had  delivered  as  consul  under  the  title  of  CcnsulaT  Orattons.* 
At  this  time  the  coalition  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate  was 
formed,  and  Cicero,  disgusted  at  its  unscrupulous  conduct^  left 
Home  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he  meditated  writing  a  work 
on  univeiBal  geography.  Soon,  however,  impatient  of  retirement,  he 
returned  to  Eome,  defended  A.  Themius  ^  twice,  and  both  times 
successfully,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  Hortensius  (with  whose 
party  he  had  now  allied  himself),  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (59  B.a).* 

But  Qodius's  vengeance  was  by  this  time  imminent^  and 
Pompey's  assurances  did  not  quiet  Cicero's  mind.  He  retiied  for 
some  months  to  his  Antian  villa,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  contemporary  statesmen,  in 
the  style  of  Theopompus,  which  would  be,  if  we  possessed  it^  an 
extremely  valuable  work.  On  his  return  to  Eome  (58  &a)  he 
found  the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  and  a  bill  of  Clodius's  was 
passed,  interdicting  him  ^m  fire  and  water,  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty, and  outlawing  his  person.  The  pusillanimity  he  shows 
in  his  exile  exceeds  even  the  measure  of  what  we  could  have 
believed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  country  was  a 
passion  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree  now  difficult  to  realise ;  and 
exile  from  it^  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  eviL 
Eut  Cicero's  exile  did  not  last  long ;  in  August  of  the  following 
year  (57  b.o.)  he  was  recalled  with  no  dissentient  voice  but  Jihat 
of  Clodius,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Bome,  where  he  addressed 
the  senate  and  people  in  terms  of  extravagant  compliment.- 
These  are  the  fine  speeches  ''on  his  return,"^  in  the  firat  of  which 
he  thanks  the  senate,  and  in  the  second  the  people ;  in  the  third  he 
addresses  the  pontiffs,  trying  to  persuade  them  that  he  has  a  right 
to  reclaim  the  site  of  his  house,^  in  the  fourth^  which  was  delivered 
early  the  next  year,  he  rings  the  changes  on  the  same  subject 

llie  next  year  (56  b.o.)  is  signdised  by  several  important 
speeches.     "Wbatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  conduct  during 

*  iVo  Seip.  Kcuica,  •  OrcUiones  Consuiarw. 
*jProA,  Themio  (lost).                           *  Pro  Flacco. 

*  Oratumea  poat  redUwn.  They  are  ad  SeiuUum,  and  ad  Popuhan. 
^Jkdamotua.   '  ^  Jk  hamupieum  reapontia. 
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this  trying  period,  his  professional  activity  was  most  lemarkable. 
He  defended  L.  Bestia^  (who  was  accused  of  electoral  corruption 
when  candidate  for  the  praetorship)  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  also  P. 
Sextius,^  on  a  charge  of  bribery  and  illegal  violence,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Hortensius.  Soon  after  we  find  him  in  the  country 
in  correspondence  with  Lucceius,  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  his 
consulship ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Bome  and  before  the  year 
ended  delivered  his  fine  speech  on  the  consular  provinces,'  in 
which  he  opposed  the  curtulment  of  Caesar's  command  in  Gktul ; 
and  also  that  on  behalf  of  Goelius,^  a  lively  and  elegant  oration 
which  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  Cicero  was  indifferent  to 
purity  of  morals,  because  he  palliates  as  an  advocate  and  a  friend 
l^e  youthful  indiscretions  of  his  client. 

In  55  B.O.  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Caninius  Gallus,^  in  a  suc- 
cessful speech  now  lost,  and  attacked  the  ex-consul  Piso*  (who 
had  long  roused  his  resentment)  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured 
and  unworthy  invective.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  com- 
pleted his  great  treatise,  De  Oratore,  the  most  finished  and  fault- 
less of  all  his  compositions;  and  so  active  was  his  mind  at 
this  epoch,  that  he  offered  to  write  a  treatise  on  Britain,  if 
Quintus,  who  had  been  there  with  Caesar,  would  furnish  him 
with  the  materials.  His  own  poems,  de  Constdatu  and  de  Terrir 
porihus  8uis  had  been  completed  before  this,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  letters,  were  highly  approved  by  Caesar.  Next  year  (64  b.o.) 
he  defended  Plancius^  and  Scaurus,'  the  former  of  which  orations 
is  still  extant;  and  later  on,  Eabirius  Postumus,®  who  was 
accused,  probably  with  justice,  of  extortion.  This  year  had  wit- 
nessed another  change  in  Cicero's  policy ;  he  had  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  Pompey  to  Caesar.  In  52  B.O.  occurred  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
Pompey's  armed  retainers,  and  made  but  a  poor  speech;  the 
magnificent  and  exhaustive  oratorical  display  that  we  possess  ^^ 
having  been  written  after  Milo's  condemnation  and  sent  to  him  in 
his  exile  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  it  with  sarcastic  praise. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  Cicero  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  an 
integrity  and  moderation  little  known  to  Eoman  pro-consuls,  and 
letumed  in  50  b.c.  scarcely  richer  than  he  had  set  out. 

During  the  following  years  Cicero  played  a  subordinate  part 

^  Pro  L.  Bestia,    *  Pro  Sextio,  *  De  Provindit  Comularibtu, 

*  Pro  Coelio.         »  Pro  Can,  Gallo  (lost).  •  In  Pi8<mm, 

^  Pro  Planeio.       «  Pro  Scawro  (lost).  *  ProO.  Sabirio  Posttmo  Qxmt). 
*•  Pro  T,  Annio  MHone. 
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In  the  great  convulsions  that  weie  shaMng  the  state  men  of  a 
different  sort  were  required ;  men  who  possessed  the  first  requisite 
for  the  statesman,  the  one  thing  that  Cicero  lacked,  firmness^ 
Had  Cicero  been  as  firm  as  he  was  dear-sighted,  he  might  have 
headed  the  statesmanship  of  Eome.  But  while  he  saw  the  drift 
of  affairs  he  had  not  courage  to  act  upon  his  insight ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool,  now  of  Pompej,  now  of  Caesar,  till 
both  were  tired  of  him.  "  I  wish,"  said  Pompey,  when  Cicero 
joined  him  in  Epirus,  '*  that  Cicero  would  go  over  to  the  other 
side ;  perhaps  he  would  then  be  afraid  of  us."  The  only  speeches  we 
possess  of  this  period  were  delivered  subsequently  to  the  victorious 
entry  of  Caesar,  and  exhibit  a  prudent  but  most  unworthyadulation. 
That  for  Marcellus^  (46  b.o.)  was  uttered  in  the  senate,  and  from  its 
gross  flattery  of  the  dictator  was  long  supposed  to  be  spurious ;  the 
others  on  behalf  of  ligarius'  and  King  Deiotarus^  are  in  a  scarcely 
more  elevated  strain.  Cicero  was  neither  satisfied  with  himself  nor 
with  the  world;  he  remained  for  the  most  time  in  retirement,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  other  literary  labours.  But  his  absence  had 
proved  his  value.  No  sooner  is  Caesar  dead  than  he  appears  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  surpasses  all  his  former  efforts 
in  the  final  contest  waged  with  the  brutal  and  unscrupulous 
Antony.  On  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  we  shall  not 
touch,  but  merely  notice  the  fourteen  glorious  orations  called 
PhUippicae^  (after  those  of  Demosthenes),  with  which  as  by  a 
bright  halo  he  encircled  the  closing  period  of  his  hf  a 

The  first  was  delivered  in  the  senate  (2d  September,  44  B.a) 
and  in  it  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Brutus,  most  fortu- 
nately for  his  glory,  to  return  to  Eome,  excuses  his  long  absence 
from  affairs,  and  complains  with  great  boldness  of  Antony's 
threatening  attitude.  This  roused  the  anger  of  his  opponent,  who 
delivered  a  fierce  invective  upon  Cicero,  to  which  the  latter  rephed 
by  that  tremendous  outburst  of  mingled  imprecation,  abuse,  self- 
justification,  and  exalted  patriotism,  which  is  known  as  the 
Second  Philippic.  This  was  not  published  until  Antony  had  left 
Bome ;  but  it  is  composed  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  speech  which  provoked  it.  Never  in  aU  the  history  of 
eloquence  has  a  traitor  been  so  terribly  denounced,  an  enemy  so 
mercilessly  scourged.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  entics  as 
Gcero's  crowning  masterpiece.  The  other  Philippics,  some  of 
which  were  uttered  in  the  senate,  while  others  were  extempore 
harangues  before  the  people,  were  delivered  in  quick  succession 
between  December  44  B.a  and  April  43  aa     They  cost  the 

*  Pro  Mareella,  ■  Pro  Q.  Ligario. 

*  Pro  JRege  Dtiotaro.  ^  OraUones  Philippica$  in  M,  Antomwm  xiv. 
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oiatoT  his  life.  When  Antony  and  Octayius  entered  Borne 
together,  and  each  sacrificed  his  friends  to  the  other's  bloodthirsty 
Tengeance,  Cicero  was  surrendered  by  Octavius  to  Antony's 
minions.  He  was  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  for  a  while  thought 
of  escaping,  but  nobler  thoughts  prevailed,  and  he  determined  to 
meet  his  fate,  and  seal  by  death  a  life  devoted  to  his  country. 
The  end  is  well-known ;  on  the  7th  of  December  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Popillius  Laenas,  a  man  whom  he  had  often  befriended, 
and  his  head  and  hands  sent  to  Antony,  who  nailed  them  to  the 
lostra,  in  mockery  of  the  immortal  eloquence  of  which  that  spot 
had  so  often  been  the  scene,  and  which  was  now  for  ever  hushed, 
leaving  to  posterity  the  bitter  reflection  that  Freedom  had  perished, 
and  with  her  Eloquence,  her  legitimate  and  noblest  child. 

The  works  of  this  many-sided  genius  may  be  classed  under 
three  chief  divisions,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  offer  a  few  critical 
remarks ;  his  Orations,  his  Philosophical  and  Ehetorical  Treatises, 
and  his  Correspondence. 

Cicero  was  above  all  things  an  Orator.  To  be  the  greatest 
orator  of  Eome,  the  equal  of  Demosthenes,  was  his  supreme 
desire,  and  to  it  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient  Poetry, 
history,  law,  philosophy,  were  regarded  by  him  only  as  so  many 
qualiflcations  without  which  an  orator  could  not  be  perfect  He 
could  not  conceive  a  great  orator  except  as  a  great  man,  nor  a  good 
orator  except  as  a  good  man.  The  integrity  of  his  pubHc  conduct, 
the  purity  of  his  private  life,  wondei^  if  contrasted  with  the 
standard  of  those,  around  him,  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
proud  consciousness  that  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  Eoman 
eloquence  must  lead  in  all  respects  a  higher  life  than  other  men. 
The  cherished  theory  of  Quintilian,  that  a  perfect  orator  would  be 
the  best  man  that  earth  could  produce,  is  really  but  a  restatement 
of  Cicero's  firm  belief.  His  highest  faculties,  his  entire  nature, 
conspired  to  develop  the  powers  of  eloquence  that  glowed  within 
him ;  and  though  to  us  his  philosophical  treatises  or  his  letters  may 
he  more  refreshing  or  full  of  richer  interest  than  his  speeches,  yet 
it  is  by  these  that  his  great  fame  has  been  mainly  acquired,  and  it 
is  these  which  beyond  comparison  best  display  his  genius. 

Of  the  eighty  or  thereabouts  which  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
posed, fifty-nine  are  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved.  They  enable 
BS  to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  Ins  excellences  and  defects,  for 
they  belong  to  almost  every  department  of  eloquence.  Some,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  dehberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptive, 
others  personal ;  and  while  in  the  two  latter  classes  his  talents 
are  nobly  conspicuous,  the  first  is  as  ill-adapted  as  the  second  is 
pre-eminently  suitable  to  his  special  gifts.     As  pleader  for  an 
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accused  person,  Cicero  cannot,  we  may  say  could  not,  be^suipaaeecL 
It  was  this  exercise  of  his  talent  that  gave  him  the  deepest  plea- 
sure, and  sometimes,  as  he  says  with  noble  pride,  seemed  to  lift 
him  almost  above  the  privileges  of  humanity;  for  to  help  the 
weak,  to  save  the  accused  from  death,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
gods.  In  invective,  nothwithstanding  his  splendid  anger  against 
Catiline,  Antony,  and  Piso,  he  does  not  appear  at  his  happiest ; 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  often  been  laid  to  his 
reproach  that  he  corresponded  and  even  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  men  whom  he  holds  up  at  another  time  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  Catiline,  Antony,  Clodius,  not  to  mention  other  less 
notorious  cnminals,  had  all  had  friendly  relations  with  him. 
And  even  at  the  very  time  of  his  most  indignant  speeches,  we 
know  from  his  confidential  correspondence  that  he  often  meditated 
advances  towards  the  men  concerned,  which  showed  at  least  an 
indulgent  attitude.  The  truth  is,  that  his  character  was  all  sym- 
pathy. He  had  so  many  points  of  contact  with  every  human 
being,  he  was  so  full  of  human  feeling,  that  he  could  in  a  moment 
put  himself  into  each  man's  position  and  draw  out  whatever  plea 
or  excuse  his  conduct  admitted.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  feel 
anger  long ;  it  evaporates  abnost  in  the  speaking ;  he  soon  returns 
to  the  kind  and  charitable  construction  which,  except  for  reasons 
of  argument,  he  was  always  the  forempst  to  assume.  No  man 
who  lived  was  ever  more  forgiving.  And  it  is  this,  and  not  moral 
blindness  or  indifference,  which  explains  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  his  relations  to  others.  It  will  follow  from  this  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  oratory  of  panegyric.  And  beyond 
doubt  he  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  department  better  than 
any  other  orator,  ancient  or  modem.  Whether  he  praises  his 
country,  its  religion,  its  laws,  its  citizens,  its  senate,  or  its  in- 
dividual magistrates,  he  does  it  with  enthusiasm,  a  splendour,  a 
geniality,  and  an  inconceivable  richness  of  felicitous  expression 
which  make  us  love  the  man  as  much  as  we  admire  his  genius.^ 

And  here  we  do  not  find  that  apparent  want  of  conviction  that 
so  painfully  jars  on  the  impression  of  reality  which  is  the  first 
testimony  to  an  orator's  worth.  When  he  praises,  he  praises  with 
all  his  heart  When  he  raises  the  strain  of  moral  indignation  we 
can  almost  always  beneath  the  orator's  enthusiasm  detect  the 
rhetorician's  art.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  future  page 
the  distressing  loss  of  power  which  at  a  later  period  this  affectar 
tion  of  moral  sentiment  involved.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  intrude 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  only  remotely  present  in  the  background, 

^  Such  are  the  speeches  {or  the  Manilian  law,  for  Marcellus,  Arcbias,  and 
fome  of  the  later  Philippics  in  praise  of  Octayios  and  Servius  Solpicius. 
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and  to  the  Bomans  themBolves  no  doubt  appeared  an  excellence 
zather  than  a  defect  Nevertheless,  if  we  compare  Cicero  with 
Demosthenes  in  this  lespect,  ire  shall  at  once  acknowledge  the 
decisiTe  sapezioiity  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  his  never  pretending 
to  take  a  lofty  tone  when  he  is  simply  abusing  an  enemy,  but  in 
bis  immeasurably  deeper  earnestness  when  a  question  of  patriotism 
or  moral  right  calls  out  his  highest  powers.  Cicero  has  always 
an  array  of  common-places  ready  for  any  subject;  every  case 
-which  he  argues  can  be  shown  to  involve  such  issues  as  the  belief 
in  a  divine  providence,  the  loyalty  to  patriotic  tradition,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  or  the  sanctity  of  family  life; 
and  on  these  well-worn  themes  he  dilates  with  a  magnificent  pro- 
digality of  pathetic  ornament  which,  while  it  lends  splendour  to 
his  style,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the  curt,  business-like, 
and  strictly  relevant  arguments  of  Demosthenes. 

For  deliberative  eloquence  it  has  been  already  said  that  Cicero 
was  not  well  fitted,  since  on  great  questions  of  state  it  is  not  so 
much  the  orator's  fire  or  even  his  arguments  that  move  as  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  his  person.  And  in  this  lofty  source 
of  influence  Cicero  was  deficient  It  was  not  by  his  fiery  in- 
vective, or  his  impressive  pictures  of  the  peril  of  the  state,  that 
the  senate  was  persuaded  to  condemn  the  Catilinarian  conspirators 
to  death  without  a  trial ;  it  was  the  stem  authoritative  accents  of 
Cato  that  settled  their  wavering  resolution.  Cicero  was  always 
applauded ;  men  like  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  Caesar,  were  followed. 

Even  in  his  own  special  department  of  judicial  eloquence 
Cicero's  mind  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  great  principles  of 
law.  Such  fundamental  questions  as  ''  Whether  law  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  state ) "  "  How  far  an  illegal 
action  which  has  had  good  results  is  justifiable  1  **  questions  which 
concern  the  statesman  and  philosopher  as  much  as  the  jurist,  he 
meets  with  a  superficial  and  merely  popular  treatment  Without 
any  firm  basis  of  opinion,  either  philosophical  like  Cato's,  personal 
like  Caesar's,  or  traditional  like  that  of  the  senate,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  judge  questions  by  l^e  results  which  he  could  foresee  at 
the  moment,  and  by  the  floating  popular  standard  to  which^  as  an 
advocate,  he  had  naturally  turned. 

But  while  denying  to  Cicero  the  highest  legal  attributes,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  jury  before  whom  he  pleaded  demanded 
eloquence  rather  than  profound  knowledge.  The  orations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  were  laid  out  according  to  a  fixed 
rhetorical  plan,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  treatise  to  Herennius  and 
in  Cicero's  own  youthful  work,  the  De  Inventtone.  There  is  the 
introduction,  containing  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  case,  and 
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the  ethical  proof ;  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  aigoment,  and  \he 
peroration  addressing  itself  to  the  passions  of  the  judge.  No 
better  instance  is  found  of  this  systematic  treatment  than  the 
speech  for  Milo,^  declared  by  native  critics  to  be  faultieas,  and  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  give  a  succinct  analysia.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  bad  case.  He  commences 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  intended  to  recommend  him- 
self and  conciliate  his  judges,  dilating  on  the  special  causes 
which  make  his  address  less  confident  than  usual,  and  claiming 
their  indulgence  for  it  He  then  answers  certain  d  priori  ob- 
jections likely  to  be  offered,  as  that  no  homicide  deserves 
to  live,  which  is  refuted  by  the  legal  permission  to  kill  in  self- 
defence;  that  Mile's  act  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
senate,  which  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  senators 
praised  it ;  that  Pompey  had  decided  the  question  of  law,  which 
is  refuted  by  his  permitting  a  trial  at  all,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  unless  a  legal  defence  could  be  entertained.  The 
objections  answered,  and  a  special  compliment  having  been  judi- 
ciously paid  to  the  presiding  judge,  he  proceeds  to  the  Expotitio^ 
or  statement  of  facts.  In  this  particular  case  they  were  by  no 
means  advantageous ;  consequentiy,  Cicero  shows  his  art  by  cloak- 
ing them  in  an  involved  narration  which,  while  apparentiy 
plausible,  is  in  reality  based  on  a  suppression  of  truth.  Having 
rapidly  disposed  of  these,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  line  of  defence 
with  its  several  successive  arguments.  He  declares  himself  about 
to  prove  that  so  far  from  being  the  aggressor,  MiLo  did  but  defend 
himself  against  a  plot  laid  by  Clodius.  As  this  was  quite  a  new 
light  to  the  jury,  their  minds  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  persuasive 
grounds  of  probability.  He  first  shows  that  Clodius  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Milo,  Milo  on  the  contrary  had 
still  stronger  ones  for  not  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Clodius ;  he  next 
shows  that  Clodius's  life  and  character  had  been  such  as  to  make 
assassination  a  natural  act  for  him  to  commit,  while  Milo  on  the 
contrary  had  always  refused  to  commit  violence,  though  he  had 
many  times  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  next,  that  time  and  place 
and  circumstances  favoured  Clodius,  but  were  altogether  against 
Milo,  some  plausible  objections  notwithstanding,  which  he  states 
with  consummate  art,  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish ;  next,  that 
the  indifference  of  the  accused  to  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ia 

^  It  will  be  remembered  iLat  Milo  and  Clodius  bad  encoimtered  each 
other  on  the  Appian  Road,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  latter  had 
been  killed.  Cicero  tries  to  prove  that  Milo  was  not  the  aggressor,  but  that, 
even  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  been  justified,  since  Clodins  was  a  per- 
nicious citizen  dangerous  to  the  state. 
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Biiiely  incompatible  with  guilt;  and  lastly,  that  even  if  hie 
innocence  could  not  be  proved,  as  it  most  certainly  can,  still  he 
might  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  the  state  a  service  by 
destroying  one  of  its  worst  enemies.  And  then,  in  the  peroration 
that  follows,  he  rouses  the  passions  of  the  judges  by  a  glowing 
picture  of  Qodius's  guilt,  bcdanced  by  an  equally  glowing  one  of 
Milo's  virtues ;  he  shows  that  Providence  itself  had  intervened  to 
bring  the  sinful  career  of  Clodius  to  an  end,  and  sanctified  Milo 
by  making  him  its  instniment,  and  he  concludes  with  a  brilliant 
avowal  of  love  and  admiration  for  his  cHent,  for  whose  loss,  if  he 
is  to  be  condemned,  nothing  can  ever  console  him.  But  the  judges 
will  not  condemn  him;  they  will  foUow  in  the  path  pointed  out 
by  heaven,  and  restore  a  faithful  citizen  to  that  country  which  longs 
for  his  service. — Had  Cicero  but  had  the  courage  to  deliver  this 
speech,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  what  the  result  would  have 
been.  Neither  senate,  nor  judges,  nor  people,  ever  could  resist,  or 
ever  tried  to  resist,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  their  great  orator. 
In  the  above  speech  the  argumentative  and  ethical  portions  are 
highly  elaborated,  but  the  descriptive  and  personal  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  absent  Tet  in  nothing  is  Cicero  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  his  clear  and  lifelike  descriptions.  His  portraits  are 
photographic.  Whether  he  describes  the  money-loving  Chaerea 
with  his  shaven  eye-brows  and  head  reeking  with  cunning 
and  malice  ;^  or  the  insolent  Yerres,  lolling  on  a  litter  with  eight 
bearers,  like  an  Asiatic  despot,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves  ;^ 
or  Yatinius,  darting  forward  to  speak,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  his  neck  swoUen,  and  his  muscles  rigid  ;^  or  the  Gaulish  and 
Greek  witnesses,  of  whom  the  former  swagger  erect  across  the 
forum,*  the  latter  chatter  and  gesticulate  without  ever  looking  up  ;^ 
we  see  in  each  case  the  master's  powerful  hand.  Other  descriptions 
are  longer  and  more  ambitious ;  the  confusion  of  the  Catihnarian 
conspirators  after  detection;^  the  character  of  CatiLine;^  the 
debauchery  of  Antony  in  Yarro's  villa;®  the  scourging  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Gavins  ;•  the  grim  old  Censor  Appius  frowning  on 
Clodia  his  degenerate  descendent;^®  the  tissue  of  monstrous  crime 
-which  fills  pagp  after  page  of  the  Oluentitia.^^  These  are  pictures 
for  all  time ;  they  combine  the  poet's  eye  with  the  stem  spirit  of 
the  moralist.  His  power  of  description  is  equalled  by  the  readi- 
ness of  his  wit  Raillery,  banter,  sarcasm,  jest^  irony  light  and 
grave,  the  whole  artillery  of  wit,  is  always  at  his  command ;  and 
thotzgh  to  our  taste  many  of  hiB  jokes  are  coarse,  others  dull,  and 

*  Rose.  Com.  7.     •  In  Verr.  ii.  v.  11.    •  In  Vatin.  2.     *  Pro  Font.  11. 
»  Pro  Rabir.  Poet  13.     •  Cat.  iii.  8.      '  Pro  Coel.  8.      «  PhU,  v    il, 
»  In  Verr.  v.  65.  *•  Pro  Cod.  fl.   "  Pro  Clnent.  pass. 
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others  unfair  or  in  bad  taste,  yet  the  Eomans  were  mffver  tiied  of 
extolling  them.  These  are  varied  with  digressions  of  a  graver  cast : 
philosophical  sentiments,  patriotic  allusions,  gentle  moraliaings,  and 
rare  gems  of  ancient  legend,  succeed  each  other  in  the  kaleidoacope 
of  his  shifting  fancy,  whose  combinations  may  appear  irregular,  but 
are  generally  bound  together  by  chains  of  the  most  delicate  art 

His  chief  faults  are  exaggeration,  vanity,  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  words.  The  former  is  at  once  a  conscious  rhetorical  artifice, 
and  an  unconscious  effect  of  his  vehement  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment It  probably  did  not  deceive  his  hearers  any  more  than  it 
deceives  us.  His  vanity  is  more  deplorable ;  and  the  only  pallia- 
tion it  admits  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  defect  which  rarely  goes  with 
a  bad  heart  Had  Cicero  been  less  vain,  he  might  have  been 
more  ambitious ;  as  it  was,  his  ridiculous  self-<2onceit  injured  no  one 
but  himself.  His  wordiness  is  of  all  his  faults  the  most  seductive 
and  the  most  conspicuous,  and  procured  for  him  even  in  his  life- 
time the  epithet  of  Asiatic  He  himself  was  sensible  that  his 
periods  were  overloaded.  As  has  been  well  said,  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imaguiation.^  Later  critics  strongly  censured  him,  and 
both  Tacitus  and  QuintiUan  think  it  necessary  to  assert  hu  pre- 
eminence. BLis  wecdth  of  illustration  chokes  the  idea,  as  creepers 
choke  the  forest  tree ;  both  are  beautiful  and  bright  with  floweiFB, 
but  both  injure  what  they  adorn. 

^Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  judge  his  oratory  by  its  effect  on  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  as  the 
vehement,  gorgeous,  impassioned  utterance  of  an  Italian  speaking 
to  Italians  his  countrymen,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  charmed, 
whom  he  mastered ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse  him  a  place  as 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  whose  eloquence  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Cicero  as  a  Philosopher,  in  which 
character  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  that  Kome  ever 
had,  and  has  descended  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  time 
with  his  authority,  indeed,  shaken,  but  his  popularity  scarcely 
diminished.  We  must  first  observe  that  philosophy  formed  no 
part  of  his  inner  and  real  life.  It  was  only  when  inactivity  in 
public  affairs  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  devoted  himself  to  its 
pursuit  During  the  agitation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  he  composed 
the  De  Republica  and  De  Leffibus,  and  during  Caesar's  dictatorship 
and  the  consulship  of  Antony,  he  matured  the  great  works  of  his 
old  age.  But  the  moment  he  was  able  to  return  with  honour  to 
his  post,  he  threw  aside  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
thus  clearly  proving  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  solace  for  leisure  or  a 

*  Foreyth ;  p.  644. 
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lef uge  from  misf ortnne,  rather  than  as  the  aerions  business  of  life. 
The  system  that  would  alone  be  suitable  to  such  a  character  would 
be  a  sober  scepticism,  for  scepticism  in  thought  corresponds  exactly 
to  vacillation  in  conduct  But  though  his  mind  inclined  to  scep- 
ticism, he  had  aspirations  far  higher  than  his  intellect  or  his 
conduct  could  attain ;  in  his  noblest  moments  he  half  rises  to  the 
grand  Stoic  ideal  of  a  selfnsuificient  and  all-wise  virtue.  But  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  at  that  height,  and  in  general  he  takes 
the  view  of  the  Academy  that  all  truth  is  but  a  question  of  more 
or  less  probability. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  Gicexo,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  both  his  own  mental  training,  and  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.     He  himself  regarded  philosophy  as 
food  for  eloquence,  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  perfect 
orator.     And  his  own  mind,  which  by  nature  and  practice  had 
been  cast  in  the  oratorical  mould,  naturally  leaned  to  that  system 
which  best  admitted  of  presenting  truth  under  the  form  of  two 
competing  rhetorical  demonstrations.     His  readers,  too,  would  be 
most  attracted  by  this  form  of  truth.     He  did  not  write  for  the 
original  thinkers,  the  Catos,  the  Yarros,  and  the  Scaevolas  ;^  he 
wrote  for  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men,  men  of  the  world, 
whom  he  wished  to  interest  in  the  lofty  problems  of  which  philo- 
sophy treats.     He  therefore  above  all  things  strove  to  make  philo- 
sophy eloquent     He  read  for  this  purpose  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
almost  aU  the  great  masters  who  ruled  the  schools  in  his  day ;  but 
being  on  a  level  with  his  age  and  not  above  it^  he  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  thinkers  nearest  his  own  time,  whose  clearer  treat- 
ment also  made  them  most  easily  understood.     These  were  chiefly 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Academicians;  and  horn  the  different 
jplacUa  of  these  sehools  he  selected  such  views  as  harmoniBed 
with  his  own  prepossessions,  but  neither  chained  himself  doi^vn  to 
any  special  doctrine,  nor  endeavoured  to  force  any  doctrine  of  his 
own  upon  others.     In  some  of  his  more  popular  works,  as  those 
on  political  science  and  on  moral  duties,^  he  does  not  employ  any 
strictness  of  method ;  but  in  his  more  systematic  treatises  he  both 
recognises  and  strives  to  attain  a  regular  process  of  investigation. 
We  see  this  in  the  Topica^  the  De  FinibuSy  and  the  Tuactdancie 
Dtsputaiioneey  in  all  of  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Academic  point  of  view  which  strove  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.     A  purely  speculative  ideal  such  as 

1  He  hunself  qnotea  with  approval  the  sentiment  of  Lucllius: 

nee  doctissimU; 
Manium  Ptrthtm  hate  legere  netb;  Iu$tiuiH  Congum  voU>, 

'  De  E/piihlica,  De  LegUma  and  De  OfficiU. 
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that  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  bad  already  ceased  to  be  propounded 
even  by  the  Greek  systenis ;  and  Boman  philosophy  earned  to  a 
mnch  moie  thorongh  deyelopment  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
later  Greek  schools.  In  the  HortermuSy  a  work  unfortonately 
lost,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  introduction  to  bis  great  philo- 
sophical course,  he  removed  the  current  objections  to  the  study, 
and  showed  philosophy  to  be  the  only  comforter  in  affliction  and 
the  true  guide  of  life.  The  pursuit  of  virtue,  therefore^  being  the 
proper  end  of  wisdom,  such  speculations  only  should  be  pursued  as 
are  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Nevertheless  he  is 
inconsistent  with  his  own  programme,  for  he  extends  his  investigar 
tions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ethics  into  the  loftiest  problems 
which  can  exercise  the  human  mind.  Carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  caught  from  the  great  Greek  sages^  he 
asserts  in  one  place^  that  the  search  for  divine  truth  is  preferable 
even  to  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  but  that  is  an  isolated  state- 
ment His  strong  Eoman  instinct  calls  him  back  to  recognise  the 
paramount  claims  of  daily  life ;  and  he  is  nowhere  more  bimsy^lf 
than  when  he  declares  that  every  one  would  leave  philosophy  to 
take  care  of  herself  at  the  first  summons  of  duty.'  This  subordi- 
nation of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  led  him  to  confuse  in  a 
rhetorical  presentation  the  several  parts  of  philosophy,  and  it  seeks 
and  finds  its  justification  to  a  great  extent  in  the  endless  disputes 
in  which  in  every  department  of  thought  the  three  chief  schools 
were  involved.  Physics  (as  the  term  was  understood  in  his  day) 
seemed  to  him  the  most  mysterious  and  doubtful  portion  of  the 
whole.  A  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  properties  is  difficult 
enough ;  how  much  more  unattainable  is  a  knowledge  of  such 
entities  as  the  Deity  and  the  soul !  Those  who  pronounce  abeo- 
lutely  on  points  like  these  involve  themselves  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable contradictions.  While  they  declare  as  certainties  things 
that  obviously  differ  in  the  general  credence  they  meet  with,  tbey 
forget  that  certainty  does  not  admit  of  degrees^  whereas  probability 
does.  How  much  more  reasonable  therefore  to  regard  such  questions 
as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  probable,  and  varying  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  probability.^ 

In  his  moral  theory  Cicero  shows  greater  decision.  He  is 
unwavering  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Epicurean  view  that  virtue 
and  pleasure  are  one,^  and  generally  adheres  to  that  of  the  other 
schools,  who  here  agree  in  declaring  that  virtue  consists  in 
following  nature.  But  here  occurs  the  difficulty  as  to  what 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  external  goods.     At  one  time  he  inclines 

1  N.  D.  ii.  1,  fin.  ■  De  Off.  i.  48.  •  See  Awd.  Post.  ii.  41. 

«  De  Off.  i.  2,  •  Dc  fin.  ii.  12. 
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to  the  lofty  view  of  tbe  Stoic  that  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient  for 
happiness ;  at  another,  struck  by  its  inapplicability  to  practical 
life,  he  thinks  this  less  true  than  the  Peripatetic  theory,  which 
takes  account  of  external  circumstances,  and  though  considering 
them  as  inappreciable  when  weighed  in  tiie  balance  against  virtue, 
nevertheless  admits  that  within  certain  limits  they  are  necessary 
to  a  complete  life.     Thus  it  appears  that  both  in  physics  and 
morals  he  doubted  the  reahty  of  the  great  abstract  conceptions  of 
reason,  and  came  back  to  the  presentations  of  sense  as  at  all 
events  the  most  indisputably  probable.     This  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  he  rested  upon  the  senses  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
truth.     But  if  he  adopts  them  as  a  criterion  at  all,  he  does*  so  with 
great  reservations.     He  allows  the  senses  indeed  the  power  of 
judging  betwen  sweet  and  bitter,  near  and  distant,  and  the  like, 
but  he  never  allows  them  to  determine  what  is  good  and  what  is 
eviL^    And  similarly  he  allows  the  intellect  the  power  of  judg- 
ment on  genera  and  species,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  some- 
times  spins  out  problems  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  solve.  ^ 
Since  therefore  neither  the  senses  nor  the  intellect  are  capable  of 
supplying  an  infallible  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  Stoic  doctrine 
that  there  are  certain  sensations  so  forcible  as  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  their  truth.     For  these  philosophers  ascribe 
the  full  possession  of  this  conviction  to  the  sage  alone,  and  he  is 
not,  nor  can  he  be,  one  of  the  generality  of  mankind.     Hence 
Cicero,  who  writes  for  these,  gives  his  opinion  that  there  are 
certain  sensuous  impressions  in  which  from  their  permanence  and 
force  a  man  may  s&iely  trust,  though  he  cannot  assert  them  to  be 
absolutely  true.^    This  liberal  and  popular  doctrine  he  is  aworo 
will  be  imdermined  by  the  absolute  sceptism  of  the  New  Academy;* 
bat  he  is  willing  to  nsk  this,  and  to  put  his  view  forward  as  the 

Lest  possible  approximation  to  truth.  

With  these  ultimate  principles  Cicero,  iu  his  Z>6  Ncdura  Deorum^ 
approaches  the  questions  of  ^e  existence  of  God  and  of  the  human 
8ouL  The  bias  of  his  own  nobler  nature  led  him  to  hold  fast 
these  two  vital  truths,  but  he  is  fully  aware  that  in  attempting  to 
prove  them  the  Stoics  have  used  arguments  which  are  not  convinc- 
ing.    In  the  Tusculan  disputations^  he  acknowledges  the  necessity 

1  De  Fin.  ii.  12. 

*  E,g.  the  soj[)hi8iii8  of  the  Liar,  the  Sorites,  and  those  on  Motion. 

»  Ac.  Poet.  20. 

^  De  Leg.  L  18  fin.  Pertnrbatricem  antem  hamm  omnium  rernm  Aco- 
demian  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recentem  exoremus  ut  slleat  Nam  si 
invaserit  in  haec,  quae  eatii  scite  nobis  instructa  et  composita  videntnr^ 
nimias  edet  ruinas.    Quam  qaidem  ego  plaoaire  cupio^  sabmovere  non  audeo^ 

»  i.  28. 
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of  assuming  one  sapieme  Creator  or  Euler  of  all  things,  endued 
with  eternal  motion  in  himself ;  and  he  connects  this  view  with 
the  affinity  which  he  everywhere  assumes  to  subsist  between  the 
human  and  divine  spirit  With  regard  to  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  he  has  no  clear  views;  but  he  strenuously  asserts  its 
existence  and  phenomenal  manifestation  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Deity,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  immortality  also.^  Free 
Will  he  considers  to  be  a  truth  of  peculiar  importance,  probably 
from  the  practical  consideration  that  on  it  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  morality  itself  ultimately  rest. 

From  this  brief  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  Cicero's  speculative 
beliefs  were  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  moral  convictions, 
and  by  his  strong  persuasion  of  the  di^ty  of  human  natuia 
This  leads  him  to  combat  with  vigour,  and  satirise  with  merciless 
wit,  the  Epicurean  theory  of  life ;  and  while  his  strong  common 
sense  f oi1t>ids  him  to  accept  the  Stoic  doctrme  in  all  its  defiant 
harshness,  he  strengthens  the  Peripatetic  view,  to  which  he  on  the 
whole  leans,  by  introducing  elements  drawn  from  it  The  peculiar 
combination  which  he  thus  strives  to  form  takes  its  colour  from 
his  own  character  and  from  the  terms  of  his  native  language.  The 
Greeks  declare  that  the  beautiful  (to  koXov)  is  good;  Cicero  dedares 
that  the  honourable  (honestum)  alone  is  good  Where,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  had  spoken  of  to  icoXov,  and  we  should  speak  of  moral 
good,  Cicero  speaks  of  honestum,  and  founds  precisely  similar  argu- 
ments upon  it  This  conception  implies,  besides  self-regarding 
rectitude,  the  praise  of  others  and  the  rewards  of  glory,  and  henoe 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  public-spirited  men  for  whom  he  wrote. 
To  it  is  opposed  the  base  (turpe),  that  disgraceful  evil  which  all 
good  men  would  avoid.  But  as  his  whole  moral -theory  is  built 
on  observation  as  much  as  on  reading  or  reflection,  he  never 
stretches  a  rule  too  tight ;  he  makes  allowance  for  overpowwing 
circumstances,  for  the  temper  and  bent  of  the  individual  Applic- 
able to  all  who  are  engaged  in  an  honourable  career  with  the 
stimulus  of  success  before  them,  his  ethics  were  especially  suited 
to  the  noble  famiHes  of  Rome  to  whom  the  approval  of  their  con- 
science was  indeed  a  necessity  of  happiness,  but  the  approval  of 
those  whom  they  respected  was  at  least  equally  so. 

The  list  of  his  philosophical  works  is  interesting  and  may  wdl 
be  given  here.     The  Paradoxa  (written  46  B.a),2  explains  certain 

1  Tusc.  L  12,  a  very  celebrated  and  beautiful  passage. 

«  The  Paradoxea  are — (1)  Zn  n6vov  rh  icaKhy  ayaeoV,  (2)  tin  aurJipinisiiiper^ 
frpbs  «6Sai/&ov(ay,  (8)  Sri  t(ra  rh  afiofrrfifiara  koX  rh  KaropB^fxara,  (4)  Urt  was 
ippwy  fiaiprrau  We  remember  the  treatment  06  this  in  Horace  (S.  ii.  8).  (5) 
2lri  fA6¥os  4  vQ^ot  i\€V0€phf  kqX  was  &ff»pt»y  9ov\os,  {6)  Urt  /i6yos  6  aafbt 
whoOffios, 
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paradoxes  of  the  Stoica  The  CoMolatio  (45  b.o.)  was  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  It  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  the  Hortendtis,  which  would  have  been  an 
extremely  interesting  treatise.  The  Definibua  bonorum  et  malorumy 
in  five  books,  was  composed  in  45  b.  a  In  the  first  part  M.  Manlius 
Torquatus  expounds  the  Epicurean  yiews,  which  Cicero  confutes 
(books  i  iL) ;  in  the  second,  Cato  acts  as  champion  of  the  Stoics, 
who  are  shown  by  Cicero  to  be  by  no  means  so  exdusive  as  they 
profess  (books  iiL  iv.) ;  in  the  third  and  last  Piso  explains  the 
theories  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  The  Academica  is 
divided  into  two  editions ;  the  first,  called  LuetUlus,  is  still  extant ; 
the  second,  dedicated  to  Yairo,  exists  in  a  considerable  portion. 
The  Tuscidan  DisputoHonSy  Timaeus  (now  lost),  and  the  De 
NaJtura  Deorurn^  were  all  composed  in  the  same  year  (45  B.C.). 
The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Yelleius  the  Epicu- 
rean, Balbus  the  Stoic,  and  Cotta  the  Academic,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  in  77  B,a  The  following  year  were  produced 
Lcuiius  or  D6^_Anddti^  De  DMvgtumey  an  important  essay,  De 
Fgio^  Goto  Major  or  De  Senedtde,  De  Gloria  (now  lost),  De 
Qffudis,  an  excellent  moral  treatise  addressed  to  his  son,  and  De 
ytrltSibitSf  which  with  the  Oeconomics  and  Protagoras  (transla- 
tions from  the  Greek),  and  the  De  Auguriia  (51  ro.  %)  complete 
the  list  of  his  strictly  philosophical  works.  Political  science  is 
treated  by  him  in  the  De  BepvhlicOj  of  which  the  first  two  books 
remain  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  the  other  four  only  in  frag- 
ments,^ and  in  the  De  LegtbuSj  of  which  three  books  only  remaio. 
The  former  was  commenced  in  the  year  54  b. a  but  not  published 
until  two  years  later,  at  which  time  probably  the  latter  treatise  was 
written,  but  apparently  never  published.  While  in  these  works 
the  form  of  dialogue  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  the  argument 
is  strongly  coloured  by  his  patriotic  sympathies.  He  proves  that 
the  Eoman  polity,  which  fuses  in  a  happy  combination  the  three 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  the  best 
suited  for  organic  development  and  external  dominion;  and  he 
treats  many  constitutional  and  legal  questions  with  eloquence  and 
insight.  Our  loss  of  the  complete  text  of  these  books  is  to  be 
deplored  rather  on  account  of  the  interesting  information  and 
numerous  allusions  they  contained,  than  from  their  value  as  an 
exposition  of  tiie  principles  of  law  or  government.  The  style  is 
higlhly  elaborated,  and  its  even  flow  is  broken  by  beautiful  quota- 
tions from  the  old  poets,  especially  the  Annala  of  Ennius. 

^  A  well-kDOwn  fragment  of  the  sixth  book,  the  Sommwin  SeipiomSf  U  pre* 
served  in  Macrobiua. 
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The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  are  hoth  iiuineroTis  said  impor- 
tant A  practical  science,  of  which  the  principles  were  of  a  notore 
intelligihle  to  all,  and  needed  only  a  clear  exposition  and  the 
authority  of  personal  experience,  was,  of  all  literary  subjects,  the 
best  suited  to  bring  out  the  rich  qualities  of  Cicero's  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  even  in  his  early  manhood  he  attempted  to 
propound  a  theory  of  oratory  in  the  un^iished  work  De  InventionSy 
or  BhetoricOf  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  compiled  partly 
from  the  G-reek  authorities,  partly  from  the  treatise  Ad  Herenmnmy 
which  we  have  noticed  under  the  last  period.  But  he  himself  was 
quite  conscious  of  its  deficiencies,  and  alludes  to  it  more  than  once 
as  an  unripe  and  youthful  work.  The  fruits  of  his  mature  judg- 
ment were  preserved  in  the  De  Oratare,  a  dialogue  between  some 
of  the  great  orators  of  former  days,  in  three  books,  written  55  B.a 
The  chief  speakers  are  Crassus  and  Antonius,  and  we  infer  from 
Cicero's  identifying  himself  with  the  former's  views  that  he 
regarded  him  on  the  whole  as  the  higher  orator.  The  next  work 
in  the  series  is  the  invaluable  Brutus  sive  de  daris  OrcUoribus,  a 
vast  mine  of  information  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Boman  bar,  and  the 
progress  of  oratorical  excellence.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Tusculan 
villa,  where  Cicero  meets  some  of  his  younger  friends  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Hortensius.  In  his  criticism  of  orators,  past  and 
present^  he  pays  a  touching  tribute  to  the  character  and  splendid 
talents  of  his  late  rival  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  friend,  and 
laments,  what  he  foresaw  too  well,  the  speedy  downfall  of  Eoman 
eloquence.^  All  these  works  of  his  later  years  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  sadness  which  lends  a  special  chann  to  their  graceful  periods ; 
his  political  despondency  drove  him  to  seek  solace  in  literary 
thought,  but  he  could  not  so  far  lose  himself  even  among  hiiB 
beloved  worthies  of  the  past  as  to  throw  off  the  cloud  of  gloom 
that  softened  but  did  not  obscure  his  genius.  The  Orator  ad  M. 
Brvtum  is  intended  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  orator 
should  be ;  its  treatment  is  brilHant  but  imperfect  The  FarHti- 
ones  Oratoriae^  or  Catechism  of  the  Art  of  Oratory,  in  questions 
and  answers,  belongs  to  the  educational  sphere;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Cato's  books,  is  addressed  to  Ins  son.  The  TopicOj 
written  in  44  B. a,  contains  an  account  of  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, and  belongs  partly  to  logic,  partly  to  rhetoria  The  last 
work  of  this  class  is  the  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum,  which 
stands  as  a  preface  to  the  crown  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines^  which  Cicero  had  translated     The  chief  interest  oon.- 

^  LairtuU  hommea,  won  lo^wntur  is  his  strong  expression,  and  in  anofiier 
place  he  calls  the  modem  speakers  damatares  non  orcUoreg, 
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sists  in  the  diBCUssioa  it  laiBes  oa  the  compaiative  merits  of  the 
Attic  and  Asiatic  styles. 

In  all  these  works  there  reigns  throughout  a  magnificence  of 
language  and  a  calm  grandeur  of  tone  well  befitting  the  literaiy 
representative  of  the  "assembly  of  kings."  Nowhere  perhaps 
in  all  literature  can  be  found  compositions  in  which  so  many 
sources  of  permanent  attraction  meet;  dignity,  sweetness,  an 
inexpressible  and  migestic  eloquence,  drawing  the  reader  along 
until  he  seems  lost  in  a  sea  of  grand  language  and  lofty  thoughts^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  human  feeling,  a  genial  desire 
to  persuade,  a  patient  perseverance  in  illustration,  an  inimitable 
clearness  of  expression;  admirable  qualities,  whose  rich  harmonious 
combination  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophic wisdom^  but  which  have  raised  Cicero  to  take  the  lead 
among  those  great  popular  teachers  who  have  expressed,  and  by 
expressing  furthered,  the  growing  enlightenment  of  mankind 

The  letters  of  Cicero  are  among  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancients  paid  more  attention  to  lettei^writing  than 
we  do;  they  thought  their  friends  as  worthy  as  the  public  of 
well-weighed  expressions  and  a  careful  style.  But  no  other 
writer  who  has  come  down  to  us  can  be  compared  with  Cicero,  for 
the  grace,  the  naturalness,  and  the  unreserve  of  his  communications. 
3eneca  and  Pliny,  Walpole  and  Pope,  wrote  for  the  worid,  not  for 
iheir  correspondents,  j^mong  the  modems  Mme.  de  Sevign^ 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  excellences  of  Cicero. 

In  the  days  when  newspapers  were  unknown  a  Boman  provin- 
cial governor  depended  for  information  solely  upon  private  letter& 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  hear  from  the 
capital  and  be  able  to  convey  his  own  messages  to  it.  Yet^  unless 
lie  was  able  to  maintain  couriers  of  his  own,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  send  or  receive  news.  In  such  cases  he  had  to  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  chance  messengers,  a  precarious  ground  of  confi- 
denco.  We  find  that  all  the  great  nobles  retained  in  their  service 
one  or  more  of  these  tabellani.  Cicero  was  often  disquieted  by 
the  thought  that  his  letters  might  have  miscarried;  at  times  he 
dared  not  write  at  all,  so  great  was  the  risk  of  accident  or  foul 
play. 

Letters  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment  with  a  reed^  dipped 
in  ink,^  but  far  more  frequently  on  waxen  tablets  with  the  Mtuf. 
Wax  was  preferred  to  other  material,  as  admitting  a  swifter  hand 
and  an  easier  erasure.  When  Cicero  wrote,  his  ideas  came  so  fast 
that  his  handwriting  became  illegible.    His  brother  more  than  once 

^  Calamus.  '  AtraBMtutum. 
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complainsof  thisdef ect  Wehearof  bifivriting  three  letteisto Atticns 
in  one  day.  Familiar  mifisives  like  these  were  penned  at  any  spare 
moment  during  the  day's  business,  at  the  senate  during  a  dull  qwecfa, 
at  the  forum  when  witnesses  were  being  examined,  at  the  bath,  or 
oftener  still  between  the  courses  at  dinner.  lluown  off  in  a 
moment  while  the  impression  that  dictated  them  was  still  fresh, 
they  bear  witness  to  every  changing  mood,  and  lay  bare  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  writer.  But,  as  a  rale,  few  Eomans  were  at  the  pains 
to  write  their  letters  with  their  own  hand.  'They  delegated  ^tua 
mechanical  process  to  slaves.^  It  seems  strange  that  nothing 
similar  to  our  running  hand  should  have  been  invented  among 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  abundance  of  these  humble 
aids  to  labour.  From  the  constant  use  of  amanuenses  it  often 
resulted  that  no  direct  evidence  of  authorship  existed  beyond  the 
appended  seaL  When  Antony  read  before  the  senate  a  private 
letter  from  Cicero,  the  orator  replied^  ''What  madness  it  is  to 
bring  forward  as  a  witness  against  me  a  letter  of  which  I  might 
with  perfect  impunity  deny  the  genuineness."  The  seal,  stamped 
with  the  signet-ring,  was  of  wax,  and  laid  over  the  fastening  of 
the  thread  which  bound  the  tablets  together.  Hence  the  many 
ingenious  devices  for  obliterating,  softening,  or  imitating  the 
impression,  which  are  so  af ten  alluded  to  by  orators  and  satiriBtSL 
Many  of  the  more  important  letters,  such  as  Cicero's  to 
Lentulus,  that  of  Quintus  to  Cicero,  &c  were  political  pamphlets, 
which,  after  they  had  done  their  work,  were  often  published,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  amount  of  copying  that  went  on  in  Home,  but  it  was  probably 
far  less  than  is  genewdly  supposed.  There  is  nothing  so  cramping 
to  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  existence  of  slave  labour.  How  elfte 
can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  multiplying 
copies  of  documents,  an  inconvenience  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
acta  diumOj  as  well  as  of  important  letters,  must  have  been  keenly 
feltl  Even  shorthand  and  cipher,  though  known,  were  rarely 
practised.  Caesar,^  however,  used  them ;  but  in  many  points  he 
was  beyond  his  age.  In  America,  where  labour  is  refractory, 
mechanical  substitutes  for  it  are  daily  being  invented.  A  calcula- 
ting machine,  and  a  writing  machine,  which  not  only  multiplies 
but  forms  the  original  copy,  are  inventions  so  simple  as  to  indicate 
that  it  was  want  of  enterprise  rather  than  of  ingenuity  which  made 
the  Komans  content  with  such  an  imperfect  apparatus. 

^    1  Called  Librarii  or  A  Tnanu. 

*  Caesar  generally  used  as  his  cipher  the  sabstitaUon  of  d  for  a,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  alphabet.  It  seems  strange  tiiat  so  extremely  simple  a 
device  should  hava  serred  his  purpose. 
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-  To  write  a  letter  well  one  must  have  the  desire  to  please.  Thid 
Cioero  possessed  to  an  almost  feminine  extent  He  thirsted  for 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  when  he  could  not  get  that  he 
put  up  with  the  applause  of  the  many.  And  thus  his  letters  are  full 
of  that  heartiness  and  vigour  which  comes  from  the  determination 
to  do  everything  he  tries  to  do  well.  They  have  besides  the  most 
perfect  and  unmistakable  reality.  Every  foible  is  confessed;  every 
passing  thought,  even  such  as  one  would  rather  not  confess  even 
to  oneoelf,  is  revealed  and  recorded  to  his  friend.  It  is  from  these 
letters  to  a  great  extent  that  Cicero  has  been  so  severely  judged. 
He  stands,  say  his  critics,  self -condemned.  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  ingenuity  which  pieces  together  a  mosaic  out 
of  these  scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  and  labels  it  the  character 
of  CicerOy  is  altogether  misapplied.  One  man  may  reveal  every- 
thing; another  may  reveal  nothing;  our  opinion  in  either  case 
must  be  based  on  the  inferences  of  common  sense  and  experience 
of  the  world,  for  neither  of  such  persons  is  a  witness  to  be  trusted. 
Weakness  and  inconsistency  are  visible  indeed  in  all  Cicero's  letters ; 
but  who  can  imagine  Caesar  or  Crassus  writing  such  letters  at  all  ? 
The  perfect  unreserve  which  gives  them  their  charm  and  their 
value  for  us  is  also  the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the  upright- 
ness of  their  author. 

The  collection  comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  correspondents.  The  most  important  are 
those  to  Atticus,,  which  were  already  published  in  the  time  of 
Kepos.  Other  large  volumes  existed,  of  which  only  one,  that 
entitled  ad  Familiarea  has  come  down  entire  to  us.  Like  the 
volume  to  Atticus,  it  consists  of  sixteen  books,  extending  from  the 
year  after  his  consulship  until  that  of  his  death.  The  collection 
was  made  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  after  his  death,  and  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  series.  A  smaU  collection  of  letters  to 
his  brother  {ad  Quintum  Fratrem),  in  six  books,  still  remains,  and 
a  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  in  two  books.  The 
former  were  written  between  the  years  60  and  54  B.a  the  latter 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  letters  to 
Atticus  give  us  information  on  aU  sorts  of  topics,  political,  pecuni- 
ary, personal,  literary.  Everything  that  occupied  Cicero's  mind  is 
spoken  of  with  freedom,  for  Atticus,  though  cold  land  prudent,  had 
iixe  rare  gift  of  drawing  others  out  This  quality,  as  well  as  his 
prudence,  is  attested  by  Cornelius  Kepos;  and  we  observe  that  when 
he  advised  Cicero  his  counsel  was  almost  always  wise  and  right 
He  sustained  him  in  his  adversity,  when  heart-broken  and  helpless 
he  contemplated,  but  lacked  courage  to  commit  suicide ;  and  he 
sympathised  with  his  successy  as  well  as  aided  him  in  a  more  tan- 
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gible  sense  with  the  resources  of  his  vast  fortune.  Among  fhe 
many  things  discussed  in  the  letters  we  are  struck  bj  the  total 
absence  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  questions  which  in  other 
places  he  describes  as  his  greatest  delight  Eeligion,  as  we  under- 
stand it»  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  If  we  did  not  possess  the 
letters,  if  we  judged  only  by  his  dialogues  and  his  orations,  we 
should  have  imagined  bim  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  national  f ai& ;  but  we  see  that  in  his  genuine  moments  he 
never  gave  it  a  thought  Politics,  letters,  art,  his  own  fame,  and 
the  success  of  his  party,  such  are  the  points  on  which  he  loves  to 
dwelL  But  he  is  also  most  communicative  on  domestic  mattersy 
and  shows  the  tenderest  family  feeling.  To  his  wife,  until  the 
unhappy  period  of  his  divorce,  to  his  brother,  to  his  unworthy  son, 
but  above  all  to  his  daughter,  his  beloved  TuUiolOf  he  pours  forth 
all  the  warmth  of  a  deep  affection ;  and  even  his  freedman  Tiro 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  kindly  banter  which  shows  the  friendly 
footing  on  which  the  great  man  and  his  dependant  stood  Cicero 
was  of  all  men  the  most  humane.  While  accepting  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  his  ancestors,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  its  burden 
lighter ;  he  conversed  with  his  slaves,  assisted  them,  mourned  their 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  treated  them  as  human  beings.  We  learn 
from  the  letters  that  in  this  matter,  and  in  another  of  equal  import 
ance,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  Cicero  was  far  ahead  of  the  feeling  of 
his  time.  When  he  listened  to  his  heart,  it  always  led  him  right 
And  if  it  led  him  above  all  things  to  repose  complete  confidence 
on  his  one  intimate  friend,  that  only  draws  us  to  him  the  more ; 
he  felt  like  Bacon  that  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  &tces  are  but 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love. 

It  only  remains  very  shortly  to  mention  his  poetry.  He  him- 
self knew  that  he  had  not  the  poetic  afiBatus,  but  his  immense 
facihty  of  style  which  made  it  as  easy  for  him  to  write  in  verse  as 
in  prose,  and  his  desire  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  every  department  of 
composition,  tempted  him  to  essay  his  wings  in  various  flights  of 
song.  We  have  mentioned  his  poem  on  Marius  and  those  on  his 
consulship  and  times,  which  pleased  himself  best  and  drew  forth 
from  others  the  greatest  ridicule.  He  wrote  also  versions  from  the 
Hied,  of  which  he  quotes  several  in  various  works ;  heroic  poems 
called  Halcyons  and  Cimon,  an  elegy  called  TamelasHsy^  a  Lihdbu 
ioctdftris,  about  which  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  various 

^  This  is  Servios's  spelling.  Others  read  TemdasUa^  or  TdUmgaia^  Orelll 
thinks  perhaps  the  title  may  been  rh  iy  4\itrti  {Taenelasi,  corranted  to 
Tamdastis)  «.e.  de  profectione  sua,  about  which  he.  tells  us  in  m  first 
Philippe.  .         . 
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epigrams  to  Tiro,  Caninitts,  and  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  these  works  on  a  future  page.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  them  by  here,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  principal  orators  who  were  younger  contemporaries 
of  Cicero. 

CoELiuSy  with  whom  Cicero  was  often  brought  into  relations,  was 
a  quick,  polished,  and  sometimes  lofty  speaker;^  Calidius  a 
delicate  and  harmonious  one.  On  one  occasion  when  Calidius 
was  accusing  a  man  of  conspiring  against  his  life,  he  pleaded 
with  such  smoothness  and  languor,  that  Cicero,  who  was  for  the 
defence,  at  once  gained  his  cause  by  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  Tu  isitic  M,  Calidi  rdd  fingeres  sic  ageres  f  prae- 
sertim  cum  ista  eloquentia  cUienorum  hominum  pericula 
defendere  acerrime  soleas,  tuum  negligeresf  Uhi  dolor  $  vbi 
ardor  animij  qui  diam  ex  infavHum  ingeniis  elicere  voces  et 
querelcts  solet  9  Nulla  perturbaHo  animi,  nulla  corporis :  frons 
non  percussa,  non  femur;  pedis,  quod  minimum  est,  nvUa  sup- 
plosio.  Itaque  tantum  ahfuii  ut  imflammares  aniTnos  nostroSy 
somnum  isto  loco  rnx  tenehamus.^  Cubio  he  describes  as  bold  and 
flowing ;  Calvus  from  affectation  of  Attic  purity,  as  cold,  cautious, 
and  jejune.  His  dry,  sententious  style,  to  which  Brutus  also 
inclined,  was  a  reaction  from  the  splendour  of  Cicero,  a  splendour 
which  men  like  these  could  never  hope  to  reach ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  better  that  they  should  reject  all  ornament  rather  than  mis- 
apply it  It  seems  that  after  Cicero  oratory  had  lost  the  fountain 
of  its  life ;  he  responded  so  perfectly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
popular  taste  and  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  that  after  hiTn  no 
new  theory  of  eloquence  could  be  produced,  while  to  improve 
upon  hiai[>ractice  was  evidently  hopeless.  Thus  the  reaction  that 
comes  affibr  literary  perfection  conspired  with  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom to  make  Cicero  the  last  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  those  who 
deserved  the  name  of  orator;  and  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  poet's  epigram,^  questioned  as  it  was  at  the  time. 


1  Brut.  75.  •  Brut  80. 

•  SeztiliiiB  Ena,  a  poet  of  Corduba.    The  atory  is  told  ki  Seneca,  Saas.  vi. 
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APPENDIX. 

Poetry  of  Oieera, 


The  poems  of  Cicero  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  stndent 
of  Latin  versification.  His  great 
facility  and  formal  polish  made  him 
snccessfnl  in  prodncmg  a  much  more 
finished  ana  harmonioos  cadence 
than  had  before  been  attained. 
Coming  between  Ennius  and  Lucre- 
tius, and  eyidently  studied  by 
the  latter,  he  is  an  important 
link  in  metrical  derelopment.  We 
propose  in  this  note  merely  to  give 
some  examples  of  his  versihcation 
that  the  student  may  judge  for  him- 
self,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Virgil. 
They  are  quoted  from  the  edition  of 
Orelli(vol.  iv.  p.  0112  «j^.). 

From  the  Mariua  (Cic  de  LeccK-  I. 

i.  §2): 

*'  Hie  loTis  alUsoni  miblto  plnnata  utclles 
ArborlB  e  tmnco  serpentis  aaiicia  mornu 
Subrlfclt,  Ipca  feris  transflgens  ungulbiu, 

angaem 
Semianimam   et  rarla  graylter  ceirice 

mlcantem, 
Qaetn  se  Intorqventem  lanians  rottroqae 

craentans, 
lam  aatlata  anlmot,  lam  darosiilta  dolores, 
Abicdt  ecflantem  et  laceratum  adfllglt  ta 

unda, 
Seqne  obitn  a  soUs  nltidos  conreitlt  ad 

ortofl. 
Hanc  nbi  praepetibns  pennU  lapmqne 

volanteiu 
CoDspexlt  Marina,  dlvlni  nnmlnls  aagoTf 
Fansuqne  tlgna  suae  laadis  redituaque 

notavlt, 
PartibnM  intonalt  caeli  pater  Ipse  stntetrla 
Sicaqallae  clanim  flrmavlt  Inppiter  omen." 

Praises  of  himself  from  the  poem  on 
his  consulship  (Div.  I.  ii.  §  17  9qq.) : 

**Haec   tardata    diu    apedes    mnltunque 

morata 
Contole  te  tandem  cdsa  oat  In  aede  locate, 
Atque  nna  flxl  ac  sifrnatl  temporia  hora, 
Inppiter  excelaa  cUrabat  aceptxa  oolumna; 
Et  dadea  pa*  rlae  flamma  f erroqne  parata 
Vodboa  Allobrognzn  patriboa  popnloqne 

patebat 
Bite  igitur  Teterei  qnornm  monnmenta 

tenetla, 
Qui  popnlM  urbiaqiie  modo  ac  riitute 

regebant, 
Riteetiam  ▼eatrl.qnomm  ptetaaqnefldeaqne 
Piaeatitit  ac  longe  vldt  aaplenUa  cnnctoa 
PFaecipne  colnere  Tlffenti  nnmine  dlToe. 
Haec  adeo  penitua  cara  videri  aagad 
Otia  qui  smdlla  laeti  tenuere  decoria, 
Inqutt    Academla     ombrlfera    nitldoqne 

L7ceo 


Fndenint  dans  feedndl  pectorn  artits 
E  qnibna  ereptum  prino  tarn  a  flora  in- 

Tentae, 
Te  patria  In  media  Tlrtatnm  mole  locarlt. 
Tu  tamen  anxlferaa  coraa  reqoiete  rdaxana 
Qnod  patriae  yacat  id  itiullia  noMaqnA 

dedlati.** 

We  apnend  some  verses  by  Quintos 
Cicero^  wno  the  orator  declared  would 
make  a  better  poet  than  himselt 
They  are  on  the  twelve  constellations, 
a  well-worn  but  apparently  attactive 
subject : 

**  Flmnlna  rema  dent  obaenro  Inmlne  Plaoea, 
Cnnicalumqne  Ariea    aeqnat    noctlaqiia 

dleqne. 
Oomna  qnem  oomant  flonun  pnenimtla 

Tanri, 
Aridaqne    aestatli     Gemini     primordlA 

pandnnt, 
Longeqne  lam  mlnnit  praedama  hmina 

Cancer, 
Langulflooeqne    Leo   proflat    fema  era 

calorea. 
Poet  modicom  qnatlena  Virgo  fngat  orta 

Taporem. 
Antnmnl  reaerat  portaa  aeqnatqne  dinna 
Tempora  noctnmia  diaprrso  ddere  Libtm, 
Et  f  etoa  ramoB  denndat  flamma  Nepal. 
Plgra  aanitripotena  iacnlatur  frigora  tcnria. 
Bnima  geln  glaciana  iabare  splrat  Capri- 

coml: 
Qnam  aequltur  neibolas  roraos  Ilqaor  altoa 

Aquail: 
Taata  supia  droaqne  Tlgent  nbl  flnmlnk 

Mandi 
At  dextra  laeraqne  ciet  rota  fnlgida  Solto 
Mobile  currlcnlnm,  «t  Lunae  aimalacra 

feruntur. 
Bquama    anb    aetemo    conapecta   UfttL 

Draoonla 
Emlnet:    banc  inter   folgentem  aidena 

aeptem 
Magna  qnatlt  atellana,  quam  aemou  aeraa 

ill  alta 
Conditnr  Oceani  ripa  emn  Inoe  Bootea." 

This  is  poor  stuff;  two  epigrsms 
are  more  interesting: 

"  Crede  ratem  ventia,  antaniim  ne  crate 
paelHa: 
Namqne  eat  f emlnea  tvtfor  anda  fide.** 


n. 

**  Femlna  nolla  bona  c 
tlgltnlla, 
Neado  quo  f ato  res 


at,  at  bona 
ftkctabcma.' 


We  observe  the  entire  lack  of 
inspiration,  combined  with  consider- 
able smoothness,  but  both  in  a 
feebler  degree,  which  are  character- 
istic of  his  brother's  poems. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Historical  aito  Biographical  Composition — Cabbar — ^Nepos — 

Ballust. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cicero  felt  strongly  tempted  to  write  a 
history  of  Eome.  Considering  the  stirring  events  among  which  he 
lived,  the  grandeur  of  Home's  past,  and  the  exhaustlees  literary 
resouices  which  he  himself  possessed,  we  are  not  surprised  either 
at  his  conceiving  the  idea  or  at  his  friends  encouraging  it.  Never- 
theless it  is  fortunate  for  Ids  literary  fame  that  he  abandoned  the 
proposal,^  for  he  would  have  faUed  in  history  almost  more  signally 
than  he  did  in  poetry.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  research  required,  nor  his  judgment  for  weighing  historic  evi- 
dence. When  Lucceius  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
history  which  should  include  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  Cicero 
did  not  scruple  to  beg  him  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  trutL  '*  You 
must  grant  something  to  our  friendship ;  let  me  pray  you  to  delineate . 
my  exploits  in  u  way  that  shall  reflect  the  greatest  possible  glory 
on  mysell"^  A  lax  conception  of  historical  responsibility,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Cicero.  He  is  but  an  exaggerated  type  of  Ins 
nation  in  this  respect  No  Boman  author,  unless  it  be  Tacitus,  has 
been  able  fully  to  grasp  the  extreme  complexity  as  well  as  difficulty 
of  the  historian's  task.  Even  the  sage  Quintilian  maintains  the 
popular  misconception  when  he  says,  '^  History  is  closely  akin 
to  poetry,  and  is  written  for  purposes  of  narration  not  of  proof ; 
being  composed  with  the  motive  of  transmitting  our  fame  to 
posterity,  it  avoids  the  dulness  of  continuous,  narrative  by  the  use 
of  rarer  words  and  freer  periphrases."^   We  may  conclude  that  this 

^  Cicero  went  so  far  as  to  write  some  short  commentarii  on  his  consnlship 
In  Gieek,  and  perhaps  in  Latin  also  ;  bnt  tiiey  were  not  edited  until  after 
his  death,  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  histories. 

*  Ct.  ad,  Fam. ;  v.  12,  1,  and  vi.  2,  8. 

'  X.  L  81.    He  calls  it  Carmen  SoltUum, 
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criticism  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  greatest  recognised 
models.  This  false  opinion  arose  no  doubt  from  the  narrowness  of 
view  which  persisted  in  regarding  all  kinds  of  literature  as  merely 
exercises  in  style.  For  instance  accuracy  of  statements  was  not 
regarded  as  the  goal  and  object  of  the  writer's  labours,  but  rather 
as  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  clearness  of  arrangemeTd ;  abundant 
information  helped  towards  condensation;  original  observation 
towards  vivacity;  personal  experience  of  the  events  ixywaxds  pathos 
or  eloquence. 

So  unfortunately  prevalent  was  this  view  that  a  writer  was  not 
called  a  historian  unlesa'li&  had  considerable  pretensions  to  style. 
Thus,  men  who  could  write,  and  had  written,  in  an  informal  way, 
excellent  historical  accounts,  were  not  studied  by  their  oonntiymen 
as  historians.  Their  writings  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  anti- 
quarian remains.  The  habit  of  writing  notes  of  their  campai^s, 
memoranda  of  their  public  conduct^  copies  of  their  speeches,  &c. 
had  for  some  time  been  usual  among  the  abler  or  more  ambitious 
nobles.  Of t^n  these  were  kept  by  them,  laid  by  for  future  elaborar 
tion  j  oftener  still  they  were  published,  or  sent  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  author's  friends.  The  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  numerous 
correspondents  present  such  a  series  of  raw  material  for  history;  and 
in  reading  any  of  the  antiquarian  writers  of  Rome  we  are  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  monographs,  essays,  pamphlets,  rough  notes, 
commentaries,  and  the  like^  attributed  to  public  men,  to  which 
they  had  access. 

.  It  is  quite  clear  that  for  many  years  these  documents  had  existed, 
and  equally  clear  that,  unless  their  author  was  celebrated  or  their 
style  elegant^  the  majority  of  readers  entirely  neglected  them. 
Nevertheless  they  formed  a  rich  material  for  the  diligent  and 
capable  historian.  In  using  them,  however,  we  could  not  expect 
him  to  show  the  same  critical  acumen,  the  same  impartiality,  as  a 
modem  writer  trained  in  scientific  criticism  and  the  broad  culture 
of  international  ideas;  to  expect  this  would  be  to  expect  an 
impossibility.  To  look  at  events  from  a  national  instead  of  a 
party  point  of  view  was  hard;  to  look  at  them  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  Polybius  had  done,  was  still  harder.  Thus  we  cannot 
expect  from  Bepublican  Eome  any  historical  work  of  the  same 
scope  and  depth  as  t]iose  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  neither 
the  dramatic  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  philosophic  insight  of  the 
other  was  to  be  gained  there.  All  we  can  look  for  is  a  clear  com- 
prehensive narrative,  without  flagrant  misrepresentation,  of  some 
of  the  leading  episodes,  and  such  we  fortunately  possess  in  the 
memoirs  of  Caesar  and  the  biogiephiial  essays  of  Sallust 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar 
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^  ... 

(100-44  &0.),  was  no  doubt  to  fnmisli  the  senate  with  an 
authentic  military  report  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  But  they 
had  also  an  ulterior  purpose.  They  aspired  to  justify  their  author 
in  the  eyes  of  Home  and  of  posterity  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  constitution. 

Pompey  was  perhaps  quite  as  desirous  of  supreme  power  as 
Caesar,  and  was  equally  ready  to  make  all  patriotic  motives 
subordinate  to  self-interest.  Nevertheless  he  gained,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  senate,  the  reputation  of  defender  of  the  consti- 
stution,  and  thought  fit  to  appropriate  the  language  of  patriotism. 
Caesar,  m  his'  Commeniariea — ^which,  though  both  unfinished  and, 
historically  speaking,  unconnected  with  one  another,  reveal  the 
deeper  connexion  of  successive  products  of  the  same  creative 
policy — ^labours  throughout  to  show  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  the  constitution  and  for  the  general  good  of 
Eome.  This  he  does  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  prove  by  argument 
Occasionally  he  does  so,  as  when  any  serious  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts ;  and  these  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  in  his 'work.  ^  But 
his  habitual  method  of  exculpating  himself  is  by  his  persuasive 
moderation  of  statement,  and  his  masterly  collocation  of  events. 
In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  was  unfairly  tre^^ed.  Without  any  terms  of 
reprobation,  with  scarcely  any  harsh  language,  with  merely  that 
wondrous  skill  in  manipulating  the  series  of  facts  which  genius 
possesses,  he  has  made  his  readers,  even  against  their  prepossession, 
disapprove  of  Pompey's  attitude  and  condemn  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  senate.  So,  too,  in  the  report  of  the  Gallic  War,  where 
diplomatic  caution  was  less  required,  the  same  apparent  candour, 
the  same  perfect  statement  of  his  case,  appears.  In  every  instance 
of  aggressive  and  ambitious  war,  there  is  some  equitable  proposal 
refused,  some  act  of  injustice  not  acknowledged,  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people  committed,  which  makes 
it  seem  only  natural  that  Caesar  should  exact  reprisals  by  the 
sword.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  betrnp  how  little  regard  he 
had  for  good  faith  whex^  barbarians  were  in  consideration,  and 
liow  completely  absent  was  that  generous  clemency  in  the  case  of 
a  vanquished  foreign  prince,  which  when  exercised  towards  his 
own  countrymen  procured  him  such  enviable  renown.^  His 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  which  he 
relates  with  perfect  sang  froid^  is  such  as  to  shock  us  beyond 

^  See  Bdh  Oiv.  I  4,  6,  8,  80  ;  ill.  1. 

'  "  Clementia  tua  "  was  tbe  way  in  which  he  caused  himself  to  be  addressed 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  .    *  B.  6.  iv.  12. 
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description ;  his  brutal  vengeance  upon  tiie  Atuatici  and  Yeneti,^ 
all  whose  leading  men  he  murderod,  and  sold  the  rest^  to  the 
number  of  53,000,  by  auction ;  his  cruel  detention  of  the  noble 
Yercingetorix,  who,  after  acting  like  an  honourable  foe  in  the  field, 
voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  appease  the  conqueror's  wrath  f 
these  are  blots  in  Caesar's  scutcheon,  which,  if  they  do  not  place 
hiTTi  below  the  recognised  standard  of  action  of  the  time^  prevent 
him  from  beiog  placed  in  any  way  above  it.  The  theory  that 
good  faith  is  unnecessary  with  an  uncivilised  foe,  is  but  the  other 
side  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  merely  a  thing  of  expediency  in  the 
case  of  a  civilised  one.  And  neither  Home  herself,  nor  many  of 
her  greatest  generals,  can  free  themselves  from  the  grievous  stain 
of  perfidious  dealing  with  those  whom  they  found  themselves 
powerful  enough  so  to  treat 

But  if  we  can  neither  approve  the  want  of  principle,  nor  accept 
the  ex  parte  statements  which  are  embodied  in  Ca^ai^s  Comfnen- 
tariesj  we  can  admire  to  the  utmost  the  incredible  and  almost 
superhuman  activity  which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  enabl^ 
him  to  overcome  his  enemies.  This  is  evidently  the  means  on 
which  he  himself  most  relied.  The  prominence  he  has  given  to 
it  in  his  writings  makes  it  almost  equivalent  to  a  precept.  The 
burden  of  his  achievements  is  th|Montinual  repetition  of  quam 
cderrime  contendendum  ra^, — maximis  dtienmieque  ttineribus* 
profeditSy — ^and  other  phraHs  describing  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. By  this  he  so  terrified  the  Pompeians  that,  hearing  he 
was  en  route  for  Bome,  they  fled  in  such  dismay  as  not  even  to 
take  the  money  they  had  amassed  for  the  war,  but  to  leave  it  a 
prey  to  Caesar.  And  by  th#want  of  this,  as  he  sarcastically 
observes,  the  Pompeians  lost  their  only  chance  of  crushing  him, 
when,  driven  from  Dyrrhachium,  with  his  army  seriously  crippled 
and  provisions  almost  exhausted,  he  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
numerous  and  well-fed  forces  opposed  to  him.^  He  himself  would 
never  have  committed  «uch  a  mistaka  The  after-work  of  his 
victories  was  frequently  more  decisive  than  the  victories  them- 
selves. He  alwayayursued  his  enemies  into  their  camp,  by 
storming  which  he  iK  only  broke  their  spirit,  but  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  their  imity  of  action,  Ko  man  ever  knew  so  ^ 
well  the  truth  of  the  adage  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success; "  and  ^ 
his  Commentaries  from  first  to  last  are  instinct  with  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  having  invariably  acted 
upon  it 

I  B.  G.  IL  84,  a«d  iii.  16.  *  lb.  see  vii.  82. 

B  It  was  then  that,  as  Suetonius  telU  us,  Caesar  declared  that  Pompey 
knew  not  how  to  use  a  victory. 
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A  feature  which  strikes  every  reader  of  Caesar  is  the  admiration 
and  respect  h»  has  for  his  soldiers.  Though  unsparing  of  their 
lives  when  occasion  demanded,  he  never  speaks  of  them  as  ^'  food 
for  powder."  Once,  when  his  men  clamoured  for  battle,  but  he 
thought  he  could  gain  his  point  without  shedding  blood,  he  refused 
to  fight,  though  the  discontent  became  alarming :  "  Cur,  etiam 
secundo  praelio,  aliquas  ex  suis  amitteret)  Cur  vulnerari  pateretur 
optime  meritos  de  se  militesl  cur  denique  fortunam  periclitaretur, 
praesertim  cum  non  minus  esset  imperatoris  consillo  superare 
quam  gladio) "  This  consideration  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers, 
when  the  storm  was  over,  won  him  gratitude ;  and  it  was  no  single 
instance.  Everywhere  they  are  mentioned  with  high  praise,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  them.  Stories  of 
individual  valour  are  inserted,  and  several  centurions  singled  out 
for  special  commendation.  Caesar  lingers  with  delight  over  the 
exploits  of  his  tenth  legion.  Officers  and  men  are  all  fondly 
remembered.  The  heroic  conduct  of  Pulfio  and  Varenus,  who 
Challenge  each  other  to  a  display  of  valour,  and  by  each  saving 
the  other^s  life  are  reconciled  to  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile 
rivalry  -}  the  intrepidity  of  the  veterans  at  Lissus,  whose  self- 


reliant  bravery  calls  forth  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 

.^voti^oi 
Ills  critical  position,  and  asks  if  /^y  will  stand  by  him,^  are 


whole  book;^  and  the  loyal  ^votion  of  all  when  he  announces 


related  with  glowing  pride.  Numerous  other  merely  incidental 
notices,  scattered  through  both  works,  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion that  commander  and  commanded  had  full  confidence  in  each 
other j  and  he  relates^  with  pardonable  exultation  the  speak- 
ing fact  that  among  all  the  hardships  they  endured  (hardships  so 
terrible  that  Pompey,  seeing  the  roots  on  which  they  subsisted, 
declared  he  had  beasts  to  fight  wiUi  and  not  men)  not  a  soldier 
except  Labienus  and  two  Gaulish  officers  ever  deserted  his  cause, 
though  thousands  came  over  to  him  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  power  over  men,  and  thereby,  of  his 
military  capacity,  that  perhaps  it  is  possibl^to  show. 

Besides  their  clear  description  of  militar^oanoeuvres,  of  engin- 
eering, bridge-making,  and  all  kinds  of  operations,  in  which  they 
TOBj  be  compared  with  the  despatches  of  the  great  generals  of 
modem  times,  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  countries  he  visited.  There  is  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  versatility  about  his  mind.  "While  primarily  con- 
sidering a  country,  as  he  was  forced  to  do,  from  its  strategetical 
features,  or  its  capacity  for  furnishing  contingents  or  tribute,  he 

»  B.  0.  V.  86.  «  lb.  ill  25.  »  lb.  i.  6,  7.  *  lb.  Ul  59. 
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was  nevertheless  keenly  alive  to  all  objects  of  interest,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  human  cnstoms.     The  inquiring  curiosity  with  which 
Lucan  upbraids  him  during  his  visit  to  Egypt^  if  it  were  not  on 
that  occasion  assumed,  as  some  think,  to  hide  his  real  projects,  was 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  mind.    As  soon  as  he  thought 
Gaul  was  quiet  he  hurried  to  Ulyria,^  animated  by  the  desire  to 
see  those  nations,  and  to  observe  their  customs  for  himself.     EUs 
journey  into  Britain,  though  by  Suetonius  attributed  to  avarice, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  report  of  enormous  pearls  of  fine 
quality  to  be  found  on  our  coasts,  is  by  himself  attributed  to  bis 
desire  to  see  so  strange  a  country,  and  to  be  the  first  to  conquer  iU? 
His  account  of  our  island,  though  imperfect,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing.    He  mentions  many  of  our  products.     The.  existence  of  lead 
and  iroA  ore  was  known  to  him;  he  does  not  allude  to  tin,  but  its 
occurrence  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  him.     He  remarks 
that  the  beech  and  pine  do  not  grow  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  is  probably  an  inaccuracy;^  and  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  north  of  Scotland  enjoys  in  winter  a  period  of 
thirty  days  total  darkness.     His  account  of  Gaul,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent)  of  Germany,  is  more  explicit     He  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  Druids  and  their  mysterious  religion,  noticing  in  particoLar 
the  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  b^ot  indifife- 
rence  to  death,  €uid  was  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.*    The  effects 
of  this  belief  are  dwelt  on  by  Lucan  in  one  of  his  most  effective 
passages,^  which  is  greatly  borrowed  from  Caesar.    Their  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  their  jealous  restriction  of  it  to  themselves  and 
express  prohibition  of  any  written  literature,  he  attributes  partly 
to  their  desire  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  the  common  feeling  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  and  partly  to  a  conviction  that  writing 
injures  the  memory,  which  among  men  of  action  should  be  kept 
in  constant  exercise.     His  acquaintance  with  German  civilization 
is  more  superficial,  and  shows  that  incapacity  for  scientific  criticism 

1  B.  G.  iii.  7. 

*  Suetonius  thus  speaks  {VU.  Gae$,  24)  of  his  wan1;pD  aggression,  "  J^^ 
deinde  uUa  belli  oeeasume  ne  invmU  quidem  cKpericulosi  (ibstitmit  tain  fede^ 
ratis  tarn  infestis  ac  feris  gentibtis  uUro  lacessiiU.  '*  An  excellent  comment  on 
Roman  lust  of  dominion. 

'  I  am  told  by  Professor  Rolleston  that  Caesar  is  here  mistaken.  Tha 
pine,  by  which  he  presumably  meant  the  Scotch  fir,  certainly  existed  in  tKe 
first  century  B.O.;  and  as  to  the  beech,  Burnham  beeches  were  then  fine 
young  trees.  Doubtless  changes  have  come  over  our  vegetation.  The  Iin<ien 
or  lime  is  a  Roman  importation,  the  small-leaved  species  alone  being  indige- 
nous; so  is  the  English  elm,  which  has  now  developed  specific  dmerenoea, 
which  have  caueed  botanists  to  rank  it  apart.  Tnere  is,  perhaps,  soane 
nncertainty  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the  word  fotgiis. 

*  B.  G.  vi.  11,  sq^.  .-^     *  Pfeara.  i.  446-467. 
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which  was  conunon  to  aU  antiquity.^  Hifi  testiinony  to  the  chastity 
of  the  Grerman  race,  confiimed  afterwards  hy  Tacitus,  is  interest* 
iag  as  showing  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contrihuted  to  its 
greatness.  He  relates,  with  apparent  helief ,  the  existence  of  several 
extraordinary  quadrupeds  in  the  vast  Hercynian  forest,  such  as  the 
unicorn  of  heraldry,  which  here  first  appears ;  the  elk,  which  haa 
no  joints  to  its  legs,  and  cannot  lie  down,  whose  bulk  he  depreci* 
ates  as  much  as  he  exaggerates  that  of  the  urus  or  wild  bull,  which 
he  describes  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size.  To  have 
slain  one  of  these  gigantic  animals,  and  carried  off  its  horns  as  a 
trophy,  was  almost  as  great  a  glory  as  the  possession  of  the  grizzly 
bear's  daws  among  the  Indians  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  might  be  applied  almost 
without  change  to  iheir  modem  representatives.  The  French  Slan 
is  done  ample  justice  to,  as  well  as  the  instability  and  self-esteem 
of  that  great  people.  "  Ut  ad  bella  suscipienda  OaUorum  alaeer 
ei  promptus  est  ammus^  sic  mollis  ac  minima  resistens  ad  calami- 
totes  perferendas  *mens  eorwn  est,^  And  again,  **  quod  sunt  in 
capessendis  consiliis  mobiles  et  novis  plerwmque  rebus  student J^ 
He  notices  the  tall  stature  of  both  Grauls  and  Grermans,  which  was 
at  first  the  cause  of  some  terror  to  his  soldiers,  and  some  contemp- 
tuousness  on  their  part^  '^  Plerisque  hominibus  Oallisprae  mag- 
nitudine  eorporum  suorum  brevitas  nostra  contemptui  est" 

Caesar  himself  was  of  commanding  presence,  great  bodily  endu- 
rance, and  heroic  personal  daring.  These  were  qualities  which  his 
enemies  knew  how  to  respect  On  one  occasion,  when  his  legions 
were  blockaded  in  Germany,  he  penetrated  at  night  to  his  camp 
disguised  as  a  Gaul;  and  in  more  than  one  battle  he  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  by  his  extraordinary  personal  courage,  fighting 
on  foot  before  his  wavering  troops,  or  snatching  the  standard  froia 
the  centurion's  timid  grasps  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  collect 
accurate  information,  and  frequently  he  tells  us  who  his  informants 
were.^  Where  there  was  no  reason  for  the  suppression  or  mis* 
representation  of  truth,  Caesar's  statements  may  bie  implicitly  relied 
on.  No  man  knew  human  nature  better,  or  how  to  decide  between 
oonflicting  assertions.  He  rarely  indulges  in  conjecture,  but  in 
investigating  the  motives  of  his  adversaries  he  is  penetrating  and 
unmerciful  At  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  on  the  civil 
frar  he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  considerations  that  weighed  with 
liontulus,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Pompey;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  of  all  he  deals  most  h^xlly  with  Cato,  whose  pretensions 
annoyed  him,  and  in  whose  virtue  he  did  not  believe.    To  the 

^  B.  G.  vi.  19.        *  Tb.  iii.  20.        >  Ih  iv.  5.         Mb.  see  i  80;  ii  Sa 
*  lb.  ii.  17;  V.  5.    lb.  ilL  16,  49,  and  many  oUwr  pMioiges. 
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bravest  of  his  Grallic  enemies  lie  is  not  unjust  The  Nervii  in  par- 
ticular,* by  their  courage  and  self-devotion,  excite  his  warm  admi- 
ration,^ and  while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  exterminate  them,  they 
aeem  to  have  been  among  the  very  few  that  moved  his  pity. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  two  great  works,  no  better  criticism  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Cicero  in  the  Bratue  ;*  "  They  are  worthy  of 
all  praise :  they  are  unadorned,  straightforward,  and  elegant,  every 
ornament  being  stripped  off  as  it  were  a  garment  While  he  desired 
to  give  others  the  material  out  of  wMch  to  create  a  history ;  he 
may  perhaps  have  done  a  kindness  to  conceited  writers  who  wish  to 
trick  them  out  with  meretricious  graces ;  ^  but  he  has  deterred  all 
men  of  sound  taste  from  touching  them.  For  in  history  a  pure 
and  brilliant  conciseness  of  style  is  the  highest  attainable  beauty." 
Condensed  as  they  are,  and  often  almost  bald,  they  have  that  match- 
less clearness  which  marks  the  mind  that  is  master  of  its  entire 
subject  We  have  only  to  compare  them  with  the  excellent  but 
immeasurably  inferior  commentaries  of  Hirtius  to  estimate  their 
value  in  this  respect  Precision,  arrangement,  method,  are  qualities 
that  never  leave  them  from  beginning  to  end  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  so  imperfect  and  that  the  text  is  not  in  a  better 
state.  In  the  Civil  War  particularly,  gaps  frequently  occur,  and  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  lost  They  were  written  during  the 
campaign,  though  no  doubt  cast  into  their  present  form  in  the  in- 
tervals of  winter  leisure.  Hirtius,  who,  at  Caesar's  request,  appended 
an  eighth  book  to  the  GaMic  War^  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Balbus,  how 
rapidly  he  wrote,  "  I  wish  that  those  who  will  read  my  book 
could  know  how  unwillingly  I  took  it  in  hand,  that  I  might 
acquit  myself  of  folly  and  arrogance  in  completing  what  Caesar  had 
begun.  For  all  agree  that  the  elegance  of  these  commentaries  sur- 
passes the  most  laborious  efforto  of  other  writers.  They  were 
edited  to  prevent  historians  being  ignorant  of  matters  of  such  high 
importance.  But  so  highly  are  they  approved  by  the  univer»l 
verdict  that  the  power  of  amplifying  them  has  been  rather  taken 
away  than  bestowed  by  their  publication.^  And  yet  I  have  a  right 
to  marvel  at  this  even  more  than  others.  For  while  others  know 
how  faultlessly  they  are  written,  I  know  with  what  ease  and 
rapidity  he  dashed  them  off.  For  Caesar,  besides  the  highest  con- 
ceivable literary  gift,  possessed  the  most  perfect  skill  in  explain- 
ing his  designs."    This  testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friend  is 

1  B.  G.  il  16,  207.  «  Brut.  Ixxv.  262. 

*  **  Calamistria  inurere,**  a  metaphor  from  curling  the  hair  with  hot  irons. 
The  entire  description  is  in  the  language  of  sculpture,  by  which  Cicero 
implies  that  Caesar's  style  is  statuesque. 

^  *' Pracrqtta  non praebiia  faeuUas."  .^ 
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confirmed  by  a  careful  peTusal  of  the  works,  tlie  elaboration  of  wbicb^ 
thougli  very  great^  consifits,  not  in  the  execution  of  details,  but  in 
the  carefully  meditated  design.  The  Commentaries  have  always 
been  a  favourite  book  with  soldiers  as  with  scholars.  Their  La- 
tinity  is  not  more  pure  than  their  tactics  are  instructive.  Nor  are 
the  loftier  graces  of  composition  wanting.  The  speeches  of  Curio 
rise  into  eloquence.^  Petreius's  despair  at  the  impending  desertion 
of  his  army  2  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  the  contrast,  brief  but 
effective,  between  the  Pompeians'  luxury  and  his  own  army^s 
want  of  common  necessaries,  assumes  all  the  grandeur  of  a  moral 
warning.' 

The  example  of  their  general  and  their  own  devotion  induced 
other  distinguished  men  to  complete  his  work.  A.  Hirtius  (consul 
43  B.a),  who  served  with  him  in  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  as  we 
have  seen,  added  at  his  request  an  eighth  book  to  the  history  of 
the  former ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  the  Alexandrine 
War  is  also  by  his  hand.  Prom  these  two  treatises,  which  are 
written  in  careful  imitation  of  Caesar's  manner,  we  form  a  high 
conception  of  the  literary  standard  among  men  of  education.  For 
Hirtius,  though  a  good  soldier  and  an  efficient  consul,  was  a  literary 
man  only  by  accident.  It  was  Caesar  who  ordered  him  to  write, 
first  a  reply  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  and  then  the  Gallic 
Commentary.  Nevertheless,  his  two  books  show  no  inferiority  in 
taste  or  diction  to  those  of  his  illustrious  chief.  They  of  coiuse 
lack  his  genius ;  but  there  is  the  same  purity  of  style,  the  same 
perfect  moderation  of  language. 

Kothing  is  more  striking  than  the  admirable  taste  of  the  highest 
conversational  language  at  Eome  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Kepublic.  Not  only  Hirtius,  but  Matius,  Balbus,  Sulpicius, 
Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  correspondents  of  Cicero,  write  to  hiTp 
in  a  dialect  as  pure  as  his  own.  It  is  true  they  have  not  his 
grace,  his  inimitable  freedom  and  copiousness.  Most  of  them  are 
somewhat  laboured,  and  give  us  the  impression  of  having  acquired 
with  difficulty  the  control  of  their  inflexible  material  But  the 
intimate  study  of  the  noble  language  in  which  they  wrote  compels 
US  to  admit  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
severest  thought  and  the  most  subtle  diplomatic  reasoning.  But 
its  prime  was  already  passing.  Even  men  of  the  noblest  family 
could  not  without  long  disoipliae  attain  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
best  conversational  requirements.  Sextus  Pompeius  is  said  to  have 
been  sermoTie  barharus.^    On  this  Niebuhr  well  remarks :  ''It  is' 

*  1  B.C.  ii.  27,  28.  •  lb.  L  67. 

.  *  lb.  iii.  78.  Compare  also  the  briUiant  deeoription  of  the  siege  of  Salonae, 
iiL  7.  *^  Veil  Pat.  ii.  78.     . 
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remarkable  to  see  liow  at  that  time  men  who  did  not  receive  a 
thorough  education  neglected  their  mother-tongue,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it  The  urbaniiasy  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated  unless  it  were  kept  up  by  careful  study.  Ciceio  ^ 
speaks  of  the  sermo  urbantis  in  the  time  of  Laelius,  and  observes 
that  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  exquisitely.  But  in  Caesar^ 
tune  it  had  begun  to  decay.''  Caesar,  in  one  of  his  writings,  tells 
his  reader  to  shun  like  a  rock  every  unusual  form  of  speech.' 
And  this  admirable  counsel  he  has  himself  generaUj  followed — 
but  few  provincialinns  or  archaLsms  can  be  detected  in  his  pages.' 
In  respect  of  sfcyle  he  stands  far  at  the  head  of  aU  the  Latin  hia- 
torians.  The  authorship  of  the  African  War  is  doubtful ;  it  seems 
best,  with  Niebuhr,  to  assign  it  to  Oppius.  The  Spani^  War  is 
obviously  written  by  a  person  of  a  different  sort  It  may  either 
be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  work  of  a  centurion  or  militaiy  tribune 
in  the  common  rank  of  life,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  of  a  pro- 
vincial, perhaps  a  Spaniard,  who  was  well  read  in  the  oider  Uteratiue 
of  Eome,  but  could  not  seize  the  complex  and  delicate  idiom  of  the 
beau  monde  of  his  day.  With  vulgarisms  like  dene  mojgai^  in  qpere 
didenti,^  and  inaccuracies  like  ad  tgnoscendum  for  ad  ae  excman- 
dumj^  quam  opimam  for  quam  qptimam,^  he  combines  quotations 
from  Ennius,  e,g,  hie  pespede  premitur^  amvia  teruntur  arma^  and 
rhetorical  constructions,  e,g,  atteri  alteria  nan  solum  mortem  morH 
exaggerabanty  aed  tumtdos  tumtdis  exaequabant^  He  qdotes  the 
wonls  of  Caesar  in  a  form  of  which  we  can  hardly  believe  tha 
dictator  to  have  been  guilty :  "  Caeaar  gives  conditions :  he  never 
receives  them:"^  and  again,  "/  am  Caesar:  I  keep  my  Jaitfi."^^ 
Points  like  these,  to  which  we  may  add  his  fondness  for  dwelling 
on  horrid  details  ^^  (always  omitted  by  Caesar),  and  for  showy 
descriptions,  as  that  of  the  single  combat  between  Tuipio  and 
Niger, ^^  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  in  mind  if  not  in  race  a  Spaniard. 
These  are  the  very  features  we  find  recurring  in  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
which,  joined  to  tmdoubted  talent^  brought  a  most  pernicious 
element  into  the  Latin  style. 

To  us  Caesar's  literary  power  is  shown  in  the  sphere  of  history. 
But  to  his  contemporaries  he  was  even  more  distinguished  in  other 
fields.  As  an  orator  he  was  second,  and  only  second,  to  Cicero.  ^^ 
His  vigorous  sense»  close  argument,  brilliant  wit,  and  perfect  oom- 

iDeOr.m.  12.  *  See  Aul,  Gfell  I  10. 

*  The  woi^  wnhaduB  {^^diens);  and  the  forms  malacia,  detrmetUomaSf 
UbertaU  {MX  JSknatu  (dat.).    But  these  laet  can  be  paralleled  from  Cicero. 

*  B.  H.  5.  •  Id.  6.  •  Id.  88.  ^  Id.  81.  »  Id.  6. 
»  Id.  16.             !<•  Id.  Id.              "  Kg.  20.          "  lb. 

^  Tac  Be  Or.  21.     *'  Non  alias  ooatra  Giceronem  noniinaretur."    Quint. 
X  i.  Hi. 
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mand  of  language,  made  him,  from  his  fiist  appearance  as  accuser 
of  Dolabella  at  the  age  of  22,  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  Bome. 
And  he  possessed  aJso,  though  he  kept  in  check,  that  greatest 
weapon  of  eloquence,  the  power  to  stir  the  passions.  But  with  >>iTn 
eloquence  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  spoke  to  gain  his  pointy 
not  to  acquire  fame ;  and  thus  thought  less  of  enriching  than  of 
enforcing  his  arguments.  One  ornament  of  speech,  howeyer,  ho 
pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal,  namely,  good  taste  and  refinement;^ 
and  in  this,  according  to  Cicero,  he  stood  ahoye  all  his  riyals. 
Unhappily,  not  a  single  speech  remains ;  only  a  few  characteristic 
fragments,  from  which  we  can  hut  feel  the  more  how  much  we 
haye  lost' 

Besides  speeches,  which  were  part  of  his  puhlic  life,  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  science^  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
de  Aiialogiaj  for  which  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
busiest  campaigns^  and  dedicated  to  Cicero,^  much  to  the  orator^s 
delight  In  the  dedication  occur  these  generous  words, ''  If  many 
by  study  and  practice  haye  laboured  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
noble  language,  of  which  art  I  consider  you  to  be  almost  the 
author  and  originator,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  you  as  one  who 
has  well  deseryed  of  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people." 
The  treatise  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  and  was  itself  founded  on  philosophical  principles;^ 
and  beyond  doubt  it  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  luminous 
arrangement  which  was  inseparable  from  Caesar's  mind.  Some  of 
his  conclusions  are  curious ;  he  lays  down  that  the  genitiye  of 
dies  is  die  ;  ^  the  genitiye  pliiral  of  pants^  para  ;  panum,  partum  /^ 
the  accusatiye  of  turbo^  turbonem;^  the  perfect  of  mordeo  and  the 
like,  memordi  not  momordi  ;^  the  genitiye  of  Fompeius^  PompeiiO^ 
The  forms  maximus^  optimtis,  municipium,^^  &c.  which  he  intro- 
duced, seem  to  haye  been  accepted  on  his  authority,  and  to  haye 
established  themselyes  finally  in  the  language. 

As  chief  pontifex  he  interested  himself  with  a  digest  of  the 
Auspices,  which  he  carried  as  far  as  sixteen  books. ^'  The  AttguT" 
aHOf  which  are  mentioned  by  Priscian,  are  perhape  a  second  part 
of  the  same  treatise.     He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  Divination^ 

1  EUganHoL,  Brat  72,  252. 

*  The  best  wiU  be  found  in  Snet.  JnL  Caea.  vi.  Anl.  Gel.  ▼.  18,  xiii.  8. 
Val.  Max.  ▼.  8.  Besides  we  can  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  analysis 
of  them  in  his  own  Conunentaries. 

>  De  Analogta,  in  two  books,  Snet.  56.  ^  Brnt.  Ixxii. 

'  See  the  long  quotation  in  Gell.  zix.  8.  '  Gell.  ix.  14. 

7  Chans,  i  114.  •  Ibid. 

9  GelL  yii.  9.  »•  Prise  1.  545. 

11  Caasiod.  ex  Annaeo  CornQto.<^27f  Orthog,  ool.  2228.     ^  Macrob.  1 16. 
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like  that  of  Gceio.  In  this  he  probably  disdoBed  bis  teel 
opinions,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  those  of  the 
extremest  scepticism.  There  seemed  no  incongruity  in  a  man 
who  disbelieved  the  popular  religion  holding  the  sacred  office  of 
pontif  ex.  The  persuasion  that  religion  was  merely  a  department 
of  the  civil  order  was  considered,  even  by  Cicero,  to  absolve  men 
from  any  conscientious  allegiance  to  it  After  his  elevation  to 
the  perpetual  dictatorship  he  turned  his  mind  to  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  calendar;  and  composed,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, several  books  which  were  thought  by  no  means  unscientific, 
and  are  frequently  quoted.^  Of  his  poems  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  The  only  remaining  works  are  his  two  pamphlets 
against  Cato,  to  which  Juvenal  refers  :^ 

*'  Maiorem  qnam  sunt  dno  CaesariB  Anticatones.*' 

These  were  intended  as  a  reply  to  Cicero's  laudatory  essay,  but 
though  written  with  the  greatest  ability,  were  deeply  prejudiced 
and  did  not  carry  the  people  with  them-*  The  witty  or  proverbial 
sayings  of  Caesar  were  collected  either  during  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  and  formed  an  interesting  collection.  Some  of  them  attest 
his  pride,  as  "ify  icord  is  law;^^  "lam  not  king,  but  Caesar ;^^ 
others  his  clemency,  as,  ** Spare  the  citizens;"^  others  his  greatness 
of  soul,  as,  "  Caesai'^s  wife  must  be  above  sttspidon."'^ 

Several  of  his  letters  are  preserved;  they  are  in  admirable 
taste,  but  do  not  present  any  special  points  for  criticism.  With 
Caesar  ends  the  collection  of  genuine  letter-writers,  who  wrote  in 
conversational  style,  without  reference  to  publicity.  In  after 
times  we  have  indeed  numerous  so-called  letters,  but  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  class  of  composition  as  these,  nor  have  any  recent 
letters  the  vigour,  grace,  and  freedom  of  those  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

A  friend  of  many  great  men,  and  especially  of  Atticu8» 
Cornelius  Nepos  (74  )-24  b.c.)  owes  his  fame  to  the  kindness  of 
fortune  more  than  to  his  own  achievements.  Had  we  possessed 
only  the  account  of  him  given  by  bis  friends,  we  should  have  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  author.®  Fortunately  we 
have  the  means  of  judging  of  his  talent  by  a  short  fragment  of  his 
work  On  Illustrious  Men^  which,  though  it  relegates  him  to  the 
second  rank  in  intellect,  does  credit  to  his  character  and  heait.^   It 

1  Kg.  Macrob.  Sat  L  16.     Plin.  xviii.  26.  "  Sat  yi.  884. 

•  Cicero  calls  them  FUuperatianes,  ad  Att.  xii.  41.  *  Suet.  Caea.  77. 

*  Suet  79.  •  lb.  75.     Flor.  iv.  11,  60. 

'  lb.  74.  «  Dodia  lupit&r/  et  laborums.  Cat  I  7. 

^  More  particularly  the  life  of  his  friend  Atticus,  which  breathes  a  really 
beautiful  spirit,  thoagh  it  suppresses  some  traits  in  his  character  which  a 
perfectly  truthful  account  would  not  have  suppressed. 
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consists  of  the  lires  of  seviBial  Greek  generals  and  statesmen,  written 
in  a  compendious  and  popular  style,  adapted  especially  for  school 
reading,  where  it  has  always  been  in  great  request  Besides  these 
there  are  short  accounts  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  of  the 
Komans,  Cato  and  Atticus.  The  last-mentioned  biography  is  an 
extract  from  a  lost  work,  De  Hiatorids  LaHnis^  among  whom 
friendship  prompts  him  to  class  the  good-natured  and  cultivated 
hanker.  The  series  of  illustrious  men  extended  over  sixteen 
books,  and  was  divided  under  the  headings  of  kings,  generals, 
lawyers,  orators,  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  grammarians. 
To  each  of  these  two  books  were  devoted,  one  of  Greek,  and  one 
of  Latin  examples.^  Of  those  we  possess  the  life  of  Atticus  is  the 
only  one  of  any  historical  value,  the  rest  being  mere  super* 
ficial  compilations,  and  not  always  from  the  best  authorities. 
Besides  the  older  generation,  he  had  friends  also  among  the 
younger.  Catullus,  who  like  him  came  from  Gallia  Cisalpinay 
pays  in  his  first  poem  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  due  probably  to 
his  timely  patronage.  The  work  mentioned  there  as  that  on  which 
the  fame  of  Nepos  rested  was  called  Chronica.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  laborious  attempt  to  form  a  comparative  chronology  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  History,  and  to  have  contallbied  three  books.  Subse- 
quently, he  preferred  biographical  studies,  in  which  field,  besides 
his  chief  work,  he  edited  a  series  of  Exemplar  or  patterns  for 
imitation,  of  the  character  of  our  modem  8elf  Hdp,  and  intended 
to  wean  youthful  minds  from  the  corrupt  f asluons  of  their  time.  A 
lAfe  of  Oicero  would  probably  be  of  great  use  to  us,  had  fortune 
spared  it ;  for  Nepos  knew  Cicero  well,  and  had  access  through 
Atticus  to  all  his  correspondence.  At  Atticus's  request  he  wrote 
also  a  biography  of  Cato  at  greater  length  than  the  short  one  which 
we  possess.  It  has  been  observed  by  Merivale^  that  the  Eomans 
were  specially  fitted  for  biographical  writing.  The  rhetorical  cast 
of  their  minds  and  the  disposition  to  reverence  commanding 
meiit  made  them  admirable  panygerists ;  and  few  would  celebrate 
wherd  they  did  not  mean  to  praise.  Of  his  general  character  as 
a  historian  Mr  Oscar  Browning  in  his  useful  edition  says :  "  He  is 
most  untrustworthy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
wilful  complications  of  his  chronology ;  and  he  tries  to  enhance 
the  value  of  what  he  is  relating  by  a  foolish  exaggeration  which 
is  only  too  transparent  to  deceive."  His  style  is  clear,  a  merit' 
attributable  to  the  age  in  which  he  Hved,  and,  as  a  rule,  elegant, 
though  verging  here  and  there  to  prettiness.  Though  of  the  same 
age  as  Caesar  he  adopts  a  more  modem  Latinity.    We  miss  the.. 

• 

^  This  IB  Nipperdey's  aritmgemeat.  *  Hist  Rom.  vol.  riii. 
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qaarried  marble  wbich  polish  haideiui  but  does  not  wear  awaj. 
Nepoe's  language  is  a  softer  substanoe,  and  becomes  thin  beneath 
the  file.  He  is  occasionally  inaccurate.  In  the  Phodon^  we  have 
a  sentence  incomplete ;  in  the  Chdbrias^  we  haye  an  aocosative 
(AgesiUmm)  with  nothing  to  govern  it ;  we  have  ante  se  for  ante 
eum^  a  faulty  by  the  way,  into  which  almost  eyeiy  Latin  writer  is 
apt  to  fall,  since  the  rules  on  which  the  true  practice  is  built  are 
among  the  subtlest  in  any  language.'  We  haye  poetical  constmo- 
tions,  as  toilere  eonsUta  iniit ;  popular  ones,  as  infttias  U,  dum 
with  the  perfect  tense,  and  colloquialisms  like  impraeeentuxrum  / 
we  have  Graecizing  words  like  detsteretuTy  atdomatiasy  and  curious 
inflexions  such  as  Thuyms^  Coti,  Datamiy  genitiyes  of  Thuys^ 
CotySy^  and  Datames,  respectively.  We  see  in  Nepos,  as  in  Xeno- 
phon,  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  change.  He  forms  a  link 
between  the  exclusively  prosaic  style  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and 
prose  softened  and  coloured  with  poetic  beauties,  which  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  livy. 

After  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  the  MS.,  occurred  an  epignun  by 
the  grammarian  Aemilius  Piobus  inscribing  the  work  to  Theo- 
dosius.  By  this  scholars  were  long  misled.  It  was  Lambinus 
who  first  proved  that  the  pure  Latiaity  of  the  lives  could  not^ 
except  by  magic,  be  the  product  of  the  Theodosian  age ;  and  as 
ancient  testimony  amply  justified  the  assignment  of  the  life  of 
Atticus  to  Nepos,  and  he  was  known  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  just  such  a  book  as  came  out  under  Probus's  name,  the  great 
scholar  boldly  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  biographies 
we  possess  were  the  veritable  work  of  Nepos.  For  a  time  con.- 
troversy  raged.  A  via  media  was  discovered  which  regarded 
them  as  an  abridgment  in  Theodosius's  time  of  the  f  uUer  original 
work.  But  even  this,  which  was  but  a  concession  to  prejudice^ 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  few  would  care  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  Lambinus's  penetrating  criticism.^ 

The  first  artistic  historian  of  Home  is  G.  Sallustiub  GaiBPUB 
(86-^4  B.a).  This  great  writer  was  bom  at  Amitemum  in.  the 
year  in  which  Maiius  died,  and,  as  we  know  from  himself,  he 
came  to  Bome  burning  with  ambition  to  ennoble  his  name,  and 
studied  with  that  purpose  the  various  arts  of  popularity.  He  rose 
steadily  through  the  quaestorship  to  the  tribuneship  of  the  }^ebe 
(52  B.a),  and  so  became  a  member  of  the  senate.   From  this  position 

1  ii.  2.  « L  2. 

"They  are   fnlly  ezponnded  in  the  second  volume  of  Boby'a  Latin 
Qrammar. 

*  Unless  Cotus  be  thought  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the  Greek. 

*  Nipperdey,  zzzvi.-zxxviii.  quoted  by  Teuffel. 
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he  was  degraded  (50  &a)  on  the  plea  of  adultery,  committed 
some  jeaiB  before  with  the  wife  of  Annius  Milo,  a  disgrace  he 
seems  to  haye  deeply  felt,  although  it  was  probably  instigated  by 
poHtical  and  not  moral  disapprobation.  Fot  Sallust  was  a  warm 
admirer  and  partisan  of  Caesar,  who  in  time  (47  B.a^  made  him 
praetor,  thus  restoring  his  rank ;  and  assigned  him  (46  b.o.)  the 
province  of  Kumidia,  from  which  he  carried  an  enormous  fortune, 
for  the  most  part,  we  fear,  unrighteously  obtained.  On  his  return 
(45  B.a),  content  with  his  success,  he  sank  into  private  life ;  and 
to  the  leisure  and  study  of  his  later  years  we  owe  the  works  that 
have  made  him  f amou&  He  employed  his  wealth  in  ministering 
to  his  comfort  His  favourite  retreats  were  a  villa  at  Tibur  which 
had  once  been  Caesar's,  and  a  magnificent  palace  which  he  built 
in  the  suburbs  of  Eome,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  after- 
wards well-known  as  the  '^  Gardens  of  Sallust,"  and  as  the  residence 
of  successive  emperors.  The  preacher  of  ancient  virtue  was  an 
adept  in  modem  luxury.  Augustus  chose  the  historian's  dwelling 
as  the  scene  of  his  most  sumptuous  entertainments ;  Vespasian  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  Nerva  and  Aurelian,  stem 
as  they  were,  made  it  their  constant  abode.^  And  yet  Sallust  was 
not  a  happy  man.  The  inconsistency  of  conduct  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  political  passion  in  which  most  men  then  lived  seems  to  have 
sapped  the  springs  of  life  and  wom  out  body  and  mind  before  their 
time.  Caesar's  activity  had  at  his  death  hegun  to  make  him  old ;' 
JBallust  lived  only  to  the  age  of  52 ;  Lucretius  and  Catullus  were 
even  younger  when  they  died.  And  the  views  of  life  presented 
in  their  works  are  far  from  hopeful  Sallust,  indeed,  praises 
▼irtue ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  of  the  past,  colossal  but  extinct,  on  which 
his  gloomy  eloquence  is  exhausted.  Among  his  contemporaries 
he  finds  no  vestige  of  ancient  goodness;  honour  has  become  a 
traffic,  ambition  has  turned  to  avarice,  and  envy  has  taken  the 
place  of  public  spirit.  From  this  scene  of  turpitude  he  selects  two 
men  who  in  diverse  ways  recall  the  strong  features  of  antiquity. 
These  are  Caesar  and  Cato ;  the  one  the  idol  of  the  people,  whom 
with  real  persuasion  they  adored  as  a  god  ;^  the  other  the  idol  of 
the  senate,  whom  the  Pompeian  poet  exalts  even  above  the  gods.^ 
The  contrast  and  balancing  of  the  virtues  of  these  two  great  men 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  Sallust  ^^ 

From  his  position  in  public  hfe  and  from  his  intimacy  with 
Caeear,  he  had  gaiued  excellent  opportunities  of  acquiring  correct 
information.  The  desire  to  write  history  seems  to  have  come  on 
him.  in  later  Uf e.     Success  had  no  more  illusions  for  bini.     The 

»  Dunlop,  ii.  p.  146.  «  Suet.  Caes.  45.  .  •  lb.  66. 

4  Vieirix  causa  deisplacuU,  sed  victa  CcUoni — Phara.  L  128.     ^  CatiL  58. 
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bitterness  with  whicli  he  touches  on  his  early  miaf brtones  ^  shows 
that  their  memory  still  rankled  within  him.  And  the  pains  with 
which  he  justifies  his  Mstorial  pursuits  indicate  a  stifled  anxiety 
to  enter  once  more  the  race  for  honours,  which  yet  experience  tells 
him  is  but  vanity.  The  profligacy  of  his  youth,  grossly  overdrawn 
by  malice,^  was  yet  no  doubt  a  ground  of  remorse ;  and  though 
the  severity  of  his  opening  chapters  is  somewhat  ostentatious,  there 
is  no  intrinsic  mark  of  insincerity  about  them.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  quite  superfluous  lugurtha's  trickery  can  be  imderstood 
without  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  Catiline's  character  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  a  preface  on  the 
dignity  of  writing  history.  But  with  all  their  inappropriateness, 
these  introductions  are  valuable  specimens  of  the  writer's  best 
thoughts  and  concentrated  vigour  of  language.  In  the  CatUine, 
his  earliest  work,  he  announces  his  attention  of  subjecting  certain 
episodes  of  Eoman  history'  to  a  thorough  treatment,  omitting 
those  parts  which  had  been  done  justice  to  by  former  writers. 
Thus  it  is  improbable  that  Sallust  touched  the  period  of  Sulla^^ 
both  from  the  high  opinion  he  formed  of  Sisenna's  account^  and 
from  the  words  neque  alio  loco  de  Bullae  rebiis  dicturi  sutmis;^ 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  events  he  selected  doubtless  feU  within 
Sulla's  lifetime,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
he  wroto^  a  history  of  the  dictator.  Though  SaUust's  Histortae 
are  generally  described  as  a  consecutive  work  from  the  prematoxe 
movements  of  Lepidus  on  Sulla's  death®  (78  b.o.)  to  the  end  of  tiiie 
Mithridatic  war  (63  ao.) ;  this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  his  series  of  independent  historical  cameos  may  ha^e 
been  published  together,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  under 
the  common  title  of  Histortae,  The  lugurtha  and  CatUinOy  how> 
ever,  are  separate  works;  they  are  always  quoted  as  such,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  commencement  and  finish  to  the  intermediate 
studies. 

Of  the  histories  (in  five  books  dedicated  to  the  younger  Lucnl- 
lus),  we  have  but  a  few  fragments,  mostly  speeches,  of  which  the 

^  Cat.  8.    The  chapter  is  very  characteristic ;  Jug.  8,  scarcely  less  so. 

*  8aet.  Gram.  15,  tells  us  uiat  a  freedman  of  Pompey  named  Lenaeus 
vilified  Sallust ;  he  quotes  one  sentence :  NebulonemvUagcriptisgpunwnatro' 
stum;  praeterea priscorum  Caioniaque  inerudUustmum JurenL  Ct  Paeudo- 
Cic.  DecL  in  Sail.  8 ;  Dio  Hist  Rom.  48,  9. 

'  jRea  geaias  earp^im  iU  qucuque  memoria  digna  mdebamiiufr^  peneriberm.. 
Cat  4. 

*  Anson,  id.  iv.  ad  Nipotem  implies  that  he  began  his  history  90  B^o. 
Cf.  Plutarch,  Compar,  of  Sulla  and  Lymnder,  And  see  on  this  controvarBy 
net  Biog.  8.  ▼.  SaUu^  *  Jag.  95.  *  Snet.  J.O.  8. 
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style  seems  a  little  fuller  than  usual :  our  judgment  of  the  writer 
must  be  based  upon  the  two  essays  that  have  reached  us  entire, 
that  on  the  war  with  lugurtha,  and  that  on  the  Catiluiarian  con- 
spiracy.    SaUust  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  words  that  Tacitus 
has  almost  adopted,^  for  a  strict  impartiality.     Compared  with  his 
predecessors  he  probably  was  impartial,  and  considering  the  close- 
ness of  the  events  to  his  own  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
could  have  been  more  so.     For  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
periods  neither  too  remote  for  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  nor 
too  recent  for  the  disentanglement  of  trutk     When  Catiline  f eU 
(63  &o.)  the  historian  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  tins  is  the 
latest  point  to  which  his  studies  reach.     As  a  friend  of  Caesar  he 
was  an  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  two  declamations  are  extant,  the 
productions  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,^  in  which  these  two  great 
men  vituperate  one  another.     Eut  no  vituperation  is  found  in 
SaUust's  works.     There  is,  indeed,  a  coldness  and  reserve,  a  dis- 
inclination to  praise  the  conduct  cmd  even  the  oratory  of  the 
consul  which  bespeaks  a  mind  less  noble  than  Cicero's.^    But 
facts  are  not  perverted,  nor  is  the  odium  of  an  unconstitutional 
act  thrown  on  Cicero  alone,  as  we  know  it  was  thrown  by 
Caesar's  more  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  connived  at  by  Caesar 
himself.     The  veneration  of  Sallust  for  his  great  chief  is  con- 
spicuous.    Caesar  is  brought  into  steady  prominence ;  hisiufluence 
is  everywhere  implied.     But  Sallust^  however  clearly  he  betrays 
the  ascendancy  of  Caesar  over  himself,^  does  not  on  all  points 
follow  his  lead.     While,  with  Caesar,  he  believes  fortune,  or 
more  properly  chance,  to  rule  human  affairs,  he  retains  his  belief 
in  virtue  and  immortality,*^  both  of  which  Caesar  rejected.     He 
can  not  only  admit,  but  glorify  the  virtues  of  Cato,  which  Caesar 
ridiculed  and  denied.     But  he  is  anxious  to  set  the  democratic 
policy  in  the  most  favourable  light.     Hence  he  depicts  Cato 
rather  than  Cicero  as  the  senatorial  champion,  because  his  imprac- 
ticable views  seemed  to  justify  Caesar's  opposition;*  he  throws  into 
fierce  relief  the  vices  of  Scaurus  who  was  prineeps  Senattts  ;  ^  and 
misrepresents  the  conduct  of  Turpilius  through  a  desire  to  screen 
Marius.^    As  to  his  authorities,  we  find  that  he  gave  way  to  the 
prevailiog  tendency  to  manipulate  them.     The  speeches  of  Caesar 

"^  A  8p&,  fneiu,  partilnu,  liber, — Cat.  4;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  1.  1.    So  in  the 
Annala,  sijie  ira  et  studio, 

*  This  is  not  certain,  bat  the  consensus  of  scholars  is  in  favour  of  it. 

'  Cat.  31,  Cicero's  speech  is  called  luculenta  atque  utilis  Beipublicae^  cf. 
cb.  48. 

^  lb.  8,  41,  compared  with  Caes.  6.  C.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  58,  60. 

*  lb.  1,  compared  with  52  (Caesar's  speech). 

*  See  esp.  Cat  54.  '  Jug.  15.  »  lb.  67. 
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and  Gato  in  the  senatOi  wbicd  he  fltnely  si^ht  bftve  txanacnbed, 
he  piefetB  to  lemodel  acooiding  to  hia  own  ideas,  eloquently  no 
donbt^  bat  the  originals  would  have  been  in  baiter  place,  and 
entitled  him  to  our  gratituda  The  oame  may  be  said  of  the 
speech  of  Marina.  That  of  Memmius^  he  professes  to  give  intact; 
but  its  genuineness  is  doubtful  The  letter  of  Catiline  to  Catulus, 
that  of  Lentulus  and  his  message  to  Catiline,  may  be  accepted  as 
original  documents.^  In  the  sifting  of  less  accessible  authorities 
he  is  culpably  careless.  His  account  of  the  early  history  of  Africa 
is  ahuost  worthless,  though  he  speaks  of  having  drawn  it  from  the 
books  of  King  ELiempeal,  and  taken  pains  to  insert  what  was 
generally  thought  worthy  of  credit  It  is  in  the  delineation  of 
character  that  Sallust's  penetration  is  unmistakably  shown. 
Besides  the  instances  already  given,  we  may  mention  the  admir- 
able sketch  of  Sulla,*  and  the  no  less  admirable  ones  of  Catiline^ 
and  lugurtba.^  His  power  of  depicting  the  terrors  of  conscience 
is  tremendous.  No  langoage  can  surpass  in  condensed  but  lifelike 
intensity  the  terms  in  which  he  paints  the  guilty  noble  carrying 
remorse  on  his  countenance  and  driven  by  inward  agony  to  acts 
of  desperation.^ 

His  style  is  peculiar*  He  himself  evidently  imitated,  and  was 
thought  by  Quintilian  to  rival,  Thucydides.^  But  the  resem- 
blance is  in  langoage  only.  The  deep  insight  of  the  Athenian 
into  the  connexion  of  events  is  far  removed  from  the  popular 
rhetoric  in  which  the  Eoman  deplores  the  decline  of  virtua  Ajid 
the  brevity,  by  which  both  are  characterised,  while  in  the  one  it 
is  nothing  but  the  incapacity  of  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rush  of  thought,  in  the  other  forms  the  artistic  result  of  a  careful 
process  of  excision  and  compression.  While  the  one  kindles 
reflection,  the  other  baulks  it  Nevertheless  the  style  of  Sallust 
has  a  special  charm  and  will  always  find  admirers  to  give  it 
the  palm  among  Latin  histories.  The  archaisms  which  adorn  or 
deface  it^  the  poetical  constructions  which  tinge  its  classicality,  the 
rough  periods  without  particles  of  connexion  which  impart  to 
it  a  masculine  hardness,  are  so  fused  together  into  a  harmonioua 
fabric  that  after  the  first  reading  most  students  recur  to  it  with 
genuine  pleasure.*    On  the  whole  it  is  more  modem  than  that  of 

1  Jug.  31.  '  Cat.  S5,  48 ;  cf.  also  ch.  49.  *  Jug.  95. 

*  Cat  6.  •  Jug.  6,  aqq,  "  Cat,  15,  and  very  dmllarly  Jug.  72. 

'  Quint.  X.  1,  Kcc  (mponere  Thucydidi  Salludrwm  verear.  The  most 
olmous  imitations  are,  Cat.  12,  18,  where  the  general  decline  of  ▼irtne  seems 
based  on  Thuc  iiL  82,  88  ;  and  the  speeches  which  obviously  take  his  for  a 
model. 

"  As  instances  we  give — miiUo  meurims  fniserahiU  (Cat  86X  incuUus,  4« 
(54),  nsgUffisset  (Jug.  40),  discordiosus  (66),  &o.    Poetical  constnietiona  at« 
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Nepo6y  and  resembles  more  than  any  other  that  of  Tacitus.  Its 
brevity  rarely  falls  into  obscurity,  though  it  sometimes  borders  on 
affectation.  The^e  is  an  appearance  as  if  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  always  straining  after  an  excellence  beyond  his  powers.  It 
is  emphatically  a  cultured  style,  and,  as  such  often  recalls  older 
authors.  Kow  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Homer :  cUiud  clausum  in 
peeiare,  <diud  in  lingua  pronypium  habere;'^  now  of  a  Latin 
tragedian :  secundae  res  sapientium  animos  fatigant.  Much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Sallust's  defects,  when  we  remember  that 
no  model  of  historical  writing  yet  existed  at  Home.  Some  of  the 
aphorisms  which  are  scattered  in  his  book  are  wonderfully  con- 
densed, and  have  passed  into  proverbs.  Concordia  parvae  res 
crescimt  from  the  Ivgurtha  ;  and  idem  veile,  idem  nolUy  ea  demum 
firma  amidtia  est,  from  the  Catiline^  are  instances  familiar  to  alL 
The  prose  of  Sallust  differs  from  that  of  Cicero  in  being  less 
rhythmical;  the  hexametrical  ending  which  the  orator  rightly 
rejects,  is  in  him  not  infrequent  It  is  probably  a  concession  to 
Greek  habit.^  Sallust  did  good  service  in  pointing  out  what  his- 
torical writiDg  should  be,  and  his  example  was  of  such  service  to 
Livy  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  it  is  possible  the  great  master- 
history  would  never  have  been  designed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  period  was  fruitful  in  historians. 
Tubero  (49-47  B.a)  is  the  only  other  whose  works  are  men- 
tioned ;  the  convulsions  of  the  state,  the  short  but  sullen  repose, 
broken  by  Caesar's  death  (44  B.O.),  the  bloodthirsty  sway  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  contests  which  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  at 
Actium  (31  B,o.),  were  not  favourable  to  historical  enterprise.  But 
private  notes  were  carefully  kept,  and  men's  memories  were 
strengthened  by  silence,  so  that  circumstances  naturally  inculcated 
waiting  in  patience  until  the  time  for  speaking  out  should  have 
arrived.^ 

— Inf.  for  g&nmdf  often ;  pUraqtu  noHlUma  for  wuuBima  pars  noHHum  (Oat. 

17).     For  asyndeton  cf.  Cftt  5,  et  saspiss, 

^  Cat  10.    The  well-known|lin6  Ss  j^  Ircpor  /up  jcc^oi  M  f  pto-Ir,  !CaXo  Z\ 

fidCotf  is  the  origioaL 

'  lb.  i.  1»  vifius  elaira  asUmaqus  kahstur;  obedimUia  finaii, 

*  It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  many  MfiS.  spell  the  iiame  Saliutiaa. 
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APPENDIX. 

On  (he  Acta  Diuma  and  Acta  Smahu, 


It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  journal  at  Rome  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  our  Gaaette,  but  its  nature 
and  origin  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suetonius  (Caes.  20)  has  this  account : 
**  Inito  honore,  primus  omnium  insti- 
tuitf  ut  tarn  Senatus  quam  popuh  di- 
uma acta  conficerentur  et  publicaren- 
tur,**  which  seems  naturally  to  imply 
that  the  people's  acta  had  been  pub- 
lished  every  day  before  Caesar's  consul- 
ship, and  that'he  did  the  same  thiug 
for  the  acta  of  the  senate.  Before 
investigating  these  we  must  distin- 
guish tnem  nom  certain  other  cKta: — 
(1)  Giviliaf  containing  a  register  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divor- 
ces, cidled  inroypoupai  by  Polybius,  and 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  viii.  7) 
and  others.  These  were  at  first  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  censors, 
afterwards  to  the  praefecti  aerarii.  (2) 
Farensia,  comprising  lists  of  laws, 
plebiscites,  elections  of  aediles,  tri- 
bunes, &c.  like  the  9rifi6a'ta  ypdfjLfiara 
at  Athens,  placed  among  the  archives 
annexed  to  various  temples,  especially 
that  of  Saturn.  (8)  ludiciaria,  the 
legal  reports,  often  called  gesta,  kept 
in  a  special  tainUarium,  under  the 
charge  of  military  men  discharged 
from  active  service.  (4)  Militaria, 
which  contained  reports  of  all  the  men 
employed  in  war,  their  height,  age, 
conduct,  accomplishments,  &c.  These 
^ere  entrusted  to  an  officer  called  lib* 
rarius  legionis  (Veg.  ii.  19),  or  some- 
times taMdarius  castrensiSj  but  so  only 
in  the  later  Latin.  Other  less  strictly 
formal  documents,  as  lists  of  cases, 
precedents,  &c.  seem  to  have  been  also 
called  acto,  but  the  above  are  the 
regular  kinds. 

The  Acta  Senatus  or  deliberations  of 
the  senate  were  not  published  until 
Caesar.  They  were  kept  jealously 
secret,  as  is  proved  by  a  quaint  story 
by  Cato,  quoted  in  Aulus  Oellius  (i. 
28).  At  all  important  deliberations 
a  senator,  usually  the  praetor  as  being 


one  of  the  junior  members,  acted  as 
secretary.     In  the  imperial  times  this 
functionary  was  always  a  confidant  of 
the  emperor.    The  acta  were  some- 
times inscribed  on  tabulae  publioae 
(Cic  pro  SulL  li,  15),  but  only  on 
occasions  when  it  was  held  expedient 
to  make  them  known.    As  a  rule  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  (SeruEtus 
Cansultum)  was  the  first  intimation 
the  people  had  of  the  decisions  of  their 
rulers.     In  the  times  of  the  emperors 
there  were  also  custa  of  each  emperor, 
apparently  the  memoranda  of  state 
councils  held  by  him,  and  commnni- 
cated  to  the  senate  for  them  to  act 
upon.     There  appears  also  to  have 
been  acta  of  private  families  when  the 
estates  were  laige  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  them.    These  are 
alluded  to  in  Petronius  Arbiter  (ch. 
53).     We  are  now  come  to  the  Ada 
Diuma,  PopiUi,  Urbana  or  PuhlieOy. 
by  all  which  names  the  same  thing  is 
meant.     The  earliest  allusion  to  them 
is  a  passage  of  Sempronious  Asellio, 
who  distinguishes  the  annals  from  the 
diaria,  which  the  Greeks  call  i^ftmpls 
(ap.  A.  Gell.  V.  18).     When  abont 
the  year  181  b.o.  the  Annaka  were 
redacted  into  a  complete  form,  the 
acta  probably  begun.     When  Servias 
(ad.  Aen.  i.  878)  says  that  tkeAntuUcs 
registered  each  day  all  noteworthy 
events  that  had  occurred,  he  is  ap- 
parently confounding  than  with  the 
acta,  which  seem   to  have  quietly 
taken  their  place.    During  the  time 
that  Cicero  was  absent  in  Cilicia  (62 
B.C.)  he  received  the  news  of  tovn 
from  his  friend  Coelius  (Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  1,  8, 12,  &c.).     These  news  com- 
prised sU  the  topics  which  we  should 
find  now-a-days  in  a  daily  paper.     As- 
conius  Pedianus,  a  commentator  on 
Cicero  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  in  hia 
notes  on  the  Milo  (n.  47,  ed.  OrelL 
1888),  quotes  several  passages  &om 
the  clcta,  on  the  authority  of  which 
he  bases   some    of  his   arguments. 
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Among  them  are  analyses  of  forensic 
orationa,  political  and  judicial ;  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  these 
formed  a  regular  portion  of  the  daily 
journal  in  the  latest  age  of  the  Re- 
public When  Antony  offered  Caesar 
a  crown  on  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia, 
Caeear  ordered  it  to  be  notea  in  the 
acta  (Dio  xliy.  11);  Antony,  as  we 
know  from  Cicero,  even  entered  the 
tAct  in  the  Fasti,  or  religious  calendar. 
Augustus  continued  the  publication  of 
:the  Ada  PopvUi,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, analogous  to  the  control  exer- 
cised over  journalism  by  the  goyem- 


ments  of  modem  Europe ;  but  he  in- 
terdicted that  of  the  Acta  SejuUtia 
(Suet  Aug.  36).  Later  emperors 
abridged  even  this  liberty.  A  portico 
in  Rome  havine  been  in  dancer  of  fall- 
ing and  shored  up  by  a  skilJEul  archi- 
tect, Tiberius  forcMule  the  publication 
of  his  name  (Dip  Wii.  21).  Nero  re- 
lazed  the  supervision  of  the  press,  but 
it  was  afterwards  re-established.  For 
the  genuine  fragments  of  the  Acta,  see 
the  treatise  by  Vict.  Le  Clerc,  swr  lea 
joumaux  ehez  les  Eomaina^  from 
which  this  notice  is  takeiu 
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The  Hibtort  of  Poetry  to  teob  Close  of  the  Bbpubuo— 
EisE  of  Alexandrinibm — ^LncfRETius — Catullu& 

As  long  as  the  drama  was  cultivated  poetry  had  not  ceased  to  be 
popular  in  its  tone.     But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  coinci- 
dentaUy  with  the  rise  of  Sulla  dramatic  productiveness  ceased. 
We  hear,  indeed,  that  J.  Caesar  Strabo  (about  90  B.a)  wrote 
tragedies,  but  they  wore  probably  never  performed.     Comedy,  as 
hitherto  practise(^  was  almost  equally  mute.     The  only  forms 
that  lingered  on  were  the  AteUanae,  and  those  few  plebeian  types 
of  comedy  known  as  Togata  and  Tabemaria,     But  even  Uiese 
had  now  withered     The  present  epoch  brings  before  us  a  fresh 
type  of  composition  in  the  Mime^  which  now  first  took  a  literary 
shape.     Mimes  had  indeed  existed  in  some  sort  from  a  very  early 
period,  but  no  art  had  been  applied  to  their  cultivation,  and 
they  had  held  a  position  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 'national 
farce.     But  several  circumstances  now  conspired  to  bring  them 
into  greater  prominence.     First,  the  great  increase  of  luxury  and 
show,  and  with  it  the  appetite  for  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the 
spectacle;  secondly,  the  failure  of  legitimate  drama,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Atellanae,  with  their  patrician  surroundings,  were  only 
half  popular;  and  lastly,  the  faniiliarity  with  the  different  offshoots 
of  Greek  comedy,  thrown  out  in  rank  profusion  at  Alexandria^ 
and  capable  of  assimilation  with  the  plastic  materials  of  the  MimuA 
These  worthless  products,  issued  under  the  name  of  Bhinthony 
Sopater,   Sciras,   and  Timon,   were  conspicuous  for  the  entire 
absence  of  restraint  with  which  they  treated  serious  subjects^  as 
well  as  for  a  merry-andrew  style  of  humour  easily  naturalised,  if 
it  were  not  already  present,  among  the  huge  concourse  of  idleia 
who  came  to  sate  their  appetite  for  indecency  without  altogetlier 
sacrificing  the  pretence  of  a  dramatic  spectacle.     Two  things 
marked  off  the  MimuB  from  the  Atdlana  or  national  farce ;  tb.e 
players  appeared  without  masks,  ^  and  women  were  allowed  to  act. 
^  The  actors  in  the  AteUanae  not  only  wore  masks  but  had  the  privil«|^ 
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This  opened  the  gates  to  licentiousness.  We  find  from  Cicero 
that  MimoA  bore  a  disreputable  character,^  but  from  their  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  often  became  the  chosen  companions 
of  the  profligate  nobles  of  the  day.  Under  the  Empire  this  was 
still  more  the  case.  Elingsley,  in  his  Hypatia,  has  given  a  lifelike 
sketch  of  one  of  these  elegant  but  dissolute  females.  To  these 
seductive  innovations  the  Mime  added  some  conservative  f eature& 
It  absorbed  many  characteristics  of  legitimate  comedy.  The  actors 
were  not  necessarily  planipedes  in  lact,  though  they  remained  so 
in  name; 2  they  might  wear  the  boccu^  and  the  Greek  dress*  of  the 
higher  comedy.  The  Mimes  seem  to  have  formed  at  this  time 
interludes  between  the  acts  of  a  regular  drama.  Hence  they  were 
at  once  simple  and  short,  seasoned  with  as  many  coarse  jests  as 
could  be  crowded  into  a  limited  compass,  with  plenty  of  music, 
dancing,  and  expressive  gesture-language.  Their  plot  was  always 
the  same,  and  never  failed  to  please;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  all 
decaying  societies,  the  discomfiture  of  the  husband  by  the  wife.* 
Nevertheless,  popular  as  was  the  Mime,  it  was,  even  in  Caesar's 
time,  obliged  to  share  the  palm  of  attractiveness  with  bear-fights, 
boxing  matches,  processions  of  strange  beasts,  foreign  treasures, 
captives  of  uncouth  aspect,  and  other  curiosities,  which  peissed 
sometimes  for  hours  across  the  stage,  feeding  the  gaze  of  an 
unlettered  crowd,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  drama  and  interlude 
alike.  Thirty  years  later,  Horace^  declares  that  against  such  com- 
petitors no  play  could  get  a  sUent  hearing. 

of  refushig  to  take  them  off  if  they  acted  badly,  which  was  the  penalty- 
exacted  from  thuae  actors  in  the  legitimate  drama  who  failed  to  satisfy  their 
audience.     Masks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  nsed  even  in  the  drama  until 
about  100  B.C. 
•  ^  Second  Philippic.  ■  Planipedea  audit  Fahios.    Juv.  viii  190. 

^  "Or  JoMon'a  teamed aock  be  on. "  Milton  here  adopts  the  Latin  synonyme 
for  comedy.  ^  The  Pallium.     This,  of  course,  was  not  always  worn. 

*  Ovid's  acoon^t  of  the  Mimus  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  moral  food  provided  for  the  people  under  the  paternal  govem- 
inent  of  the  emperors  (Tr.  iL  497).  As  an  excuse  for  his  own  free  language 
he  says,  Quid  si  seripsisaim  Mimos  obscaena  iocantea  Qui  semper  vetiii  crimen 
ainoris  habent;  In  quihus  asaidue  cuUua  procedU  adulter,  Verbaque  dot  stulto 
ccUlida  nupta  viro  f  Nubilis  haec  virgo,  fruUranaque,  virqu^e,  puerque  Spectat, 
et  ex  magna  parte  Senattis  adest.  Nee  aaUa  incestia  temerari  vocibus  aurea; 
Asaueacuni  oculi  muUa  pudenda  pati  .  .  .  Quo  mimia  prodeat,  acaena  est 
lucrosa  poetae,  &c.  The  laxity  of  the  modem  ballet  is  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
indecency  of  the  Mime. 

*  The  passage  is  as  follows  (Ep.  ii.  1,  185):  Media  inter  carmina  poacunt 
Jlvi  uraum  aut  pugil^s :  kia  nam  plebecula  plaudit.  Verwn  equitis  quoque 
iam  niiravU  ab  aure  voluptaa  Omnia  ad  incertoa  ociUoa  .  .  .  Captivum  por- 
tatoT  ebwr,  captiva  GoriitUvm :  Eaaedafeaiinantf  pilenta,  petorrita^  naves  .  .  . 
Hideret  DemocrUua,  et  ,  ,  ,  apectaret  popiUum  ludis  attenUua  ipaia  Ut  aibi 

O 
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This  being  the  lamentable  state  of  things,  we  ore  suiprised  to 
fi.nd  that  Mime  writing  was  practised  by  two  men  of  vigoroos 
talent  and  philosophic  culture,  whose  fragments,  so  far  from 
betraying  any  concession  to  the  prevailing  depravity,  are  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  ancient  comic  morality.  They  are  the  knight 
D.  Labkbiub  (106-43  ro.)  and  Pubulicts  Stbus  (fl.  44  Ra),  an 
enfranchised  Syrian  slava  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  lent  his 
coimtenance  to  these  writers  in  the  hope  of  raising  their  art  TTir 
patronage  was  valuable;  but  he  put  a  great  indignity  (45  b.c.)  on 
Laberius.  The  old  man,  for  he  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  had 
written  Mimes  for  a  generation,  but  had  never  acted  in  them  him- 
self. Caesar,  whom  he  may  have  offended  by  indiscreet  allusions,^ 
recommended  him  to  appear  in  person  against  his  rival  Syroa 
This  recommendation,  as  he  well  knew,  was  equivalent  to  a 
command.  In  the  prologue  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
af&ont  with  great  manliness  and  force  of  languaga  We  q^uote 
some  lines  from  it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  plebeian  Latin ; 

**  Necessitas,  cuius  cunus,  transversi  impetum 
Yoluerunt  multi  effugere,  pauci  potuerunt, 
Quo  me  detrusit  paene  extremis  sensibus  ? 
•    .  Quern  nulla  ambitio,  nulla  unquam  laigitiO| 

Julius  timor,  vis  nulla,  nulla  auctoritas 
Movere  potuit  in  iuventa  de  statu, 
Ecce  in  senecta  ut  facile  labefecit  loco 
Yiri  excellentis  mente  clemente  edita 
Summissa  placide  blandiloquens  oratio! 
Et  enim  ipsi  di  negare  cui  nil  potuerunt^ 
Hominem  me  dene^are  quis  posset  patl  f 
Ego  bis  tricenis  actis  annis  sine  nota, 
Ec^ues  Romanus  e  lare  egressus  nieo, 
Domum  revertor  mimus — ni  mirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vizi  mihi  quam  vivendum  fuit 
•  •••••  0 

Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdimus."  • 

In  these  noble  lines  we  see  the  native  eloquence  of  a  free  spirit 
But  the  poet's  wrathful  muse  roused  itself  in  vain.  Caesar 
awarded  the  prize  to  Syrus,  saying  to  Laberius  in  an  impiompta 
verse  of  polite  condescension, 

*'  Favente  tibi  me  victus,  Laberi,  es  a  Syro."* 

From  this  time  the  old  knight  surrendered  the  stage  to  his 
younger  and  more  polished  rival 

jnraebentem  mimo  spedaeula  plura,  etc.  From  certain  remarks  in  Cicero  we 
gather  that  things  were  not  much  better  even  in  his  day. 

^  This  is  what  Gellius  (xvii.  14,  2)  says. 

*  The  whole  is  preserved,  Macrob.  S.  ii.  7,  and  is  well  worth  readini? 

«  Cic.  ad  Att  xU.  18.  * 


r 
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SyruB  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  lemarkable  from  Ids  child- 
liood  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his  sparkling  wit,  to  which  he 
owed  his  freedom.  His  tedent  soon  raised  him  to  eminence  as  an 
improvisatore  and  dramatic  deckimer.  He  trusted  mostly  to 
extempore  inspiration  when  acting  his  Mimes,  but  wrote  certain 
episodes  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  His  works  abounded 
with  moral  apophthegms,  tersely  expressed.  We  possess  857 
verses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  ascribed  to  him,  of  which 
perhaps  half  are  genuine.  This  collection  was  made  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  much  used  for  purposes  of  education. 
We  append  a  few  examples  of  these  sayings :  ^ 

*'  Beneficiam  dando  accipit,  quldigno  dedit" 

"  Furor  fit  laesa  saepios  patientia." 

"  Comes  facondns  in  via  pro  vehicnlo  est** 

"  Niniiom  altercando  yeritas  amittitor." 

''  Iniuriarum  remedinm  est  obliyio." 

*'  Malum  est  consilium  quod  mutari  non  potest" 

"  Nunquam  periclum  sine  perielo  vincitur." 

TCorace  mentions  Laberius  not  uncomplimentarily,  thougli  he  pro- 
fesses no  interest  in  the  sort  of  composition  he  represented.^ 
Perhaps  he  judged  him  by  his  audience.  Besides  these  two  men, 
Or.  Matius  (about  44  rc.)  also  wrote  MimiamM  about  the  same 
date.  They  are  described  as  Mimicae  f  alulae,  verdbus  plerungue 
iavibicis  conscriptaey^  and  appear  to  have  differed  in  some  way 
from  the  actual  mimes,  probably  in  not  being  represented  on  the 
stage.  They  reappear  in  the  tune  of  Pliny,  whose  friend 
Verginius  Romanub  (he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters*)  wrote 
Mimiambi  tenuUerj  argtite,  venuste,  et  in  hoc  genere  doqueniissime. 
This  shows  that  for  a  long  time  a  certain  refinement  and  elabora- 
tion was  compatible  with  the  style  of  Mime  writing.* 

The  Pantmnimi  have  been  confused  with  the  Mind;  but  they 
differed  in  being  dancers,  not  actors ;  they  represent  the  inevitable 
development'  of  the  mimic  art,  which,  as  Ovid  says  in  his 
Tristia^  even  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  enlisted  the  eye  as 
much  as  the  ear.  In  Imperial  times  they  almost  engrossed  the 
stage.  PriiADBS  and  Bathtllus  are  monuments  of  a  depraved 
taste,  which  could  raise  these  men  to  offices  of  state,  and  seek 

^  See  App.  note  2,  for  more  about  Syrus. 

'  Hor.  Sat.  i.  x.  6,  where  he  compares  him  to  Lucilius. 

'  Examples  quoted  bv  Gellius,  x.  24  ;  xv.  25.  ^  ¥i*4U. 

B  We  should  infer  this  also  from  allusions  to  Pythagorean  tenf>ts,  and 
>ther  philosophical  questions,  which  occur  in  the  extant  fragments  of 
Climes.  *Tr.  ii.  603,  4. 
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their  society  with  such  zeal  that  the  emperors  were  compefled 
to  issue  stringent  enactments  to  forbid  it  Tigellius  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  these  tffeminati;  he  is  satirised  by  Horace,^ 
but  his  influence  was  inappreciable  compared  with  that  of  his 
successors.  The  pantomimus  aspired  to  render  the  emotions  of 
terror  or  love  more  speakingly  by  gesture  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  by  speech;  and  ancient  critics,  while  deploring,  seem  to 
have  admitted  this  claim.  The  moral  effect  of  such  exhibitionfi 
may  be  imagined.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  interpretation  cf 
the  great  dramatists'  conceptions  exercised  the  talents  of  several 
illustrious  actors,  the  two  best-known  of  whom  are  Aesopus,  the 
tragedian  (1 22-54 B. a),  and  Rosoics,  the  comic  actor  (1 20-6 1 1  b.c.),* 
After  the  exhaustion  of  dramatic  creativeness  a  period  of  splendid 
representation  naturally  follows.  It  was  so  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  so  at  Eome.  Of  the  two  men,  Roscius  was  the 
greater  master ;  he  was  so  perfect  in  his  art  that  his  name  became 
a  synonym  for  excellence  in  any  branch.*  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, embraced,  as  Ganick  did,  both  departments  of  the  art ;  their 
provinces  were  and  always  remained  distinct.  Both  had  the  privi- 
lege of  Cicero's  friendship ;  both  no  doubt  lent  him  the  benefit  of 
their  professional  advice.  The  interchange  of  hints  between  an 
orator  and  an  actor  was  not  unexampled.  When  Hortensius 
spoke,  Eoscius  always  attended  to  study  his  suggestive  gestures, 
and  it  is  told  of  Cicero  himself  that  he  and  Eoscius  strove  which 
could  express  the  higher  emotions  more  perfectly  by  his  ait 
Eoscius  was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  Latin  town,  his  praenomen 
was  Quintus ;  Aesopus  appears  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudia  gens.  Of  other  actors  few  were  well-known  enough  to 
merit  notice.  Some  imagine  Dossennus,  mentioned  by  Horace,* 
to  have'  been  an  actor ;  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  tlie 
Fabius  Dossennus  quoted  as  an  author  of  Atdlanae  by  Pliny  in 
his  Natural  History,^  The  freedom  with  which  popular  actors 
were  allowed  to  treat  their  original  is  shown  by  Aesopus  on  one 

1  S.  1-8,  et  aL 

*  Yell.  Pat.  IL  88,  where  Plancus  dancing  the  character  of  Qlaucns  u 
described,  cf.  Juv.  vi.  68. 

'  Qua-e  groma  Aeaopus,  quae  dodua  Soadus  egit  (Ep.  ii.  1,  82).  Quintilian 
(Inat.  Or.  xi.  8)  says,  Roaciibs  cUcUior,  Aeaoptts  graviorfuit,  quod  ilU  como^ 
diaSf  hie  tragoedias  egit 

*  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  28, 180.  As  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Sextius  mentions  the 
expression  of  Aesopns's  eyes  and  face  while  acting,  it  is  supposed  that  he  did 
not  always  wear  a  mask. 

«  Ep.  ii.  1,  178. 

*  xiy.  15.  Others  again  think  the  name  expresses  one  of  the  standing 
characters  of  the  Atdlanae,  like  the  Maccus,  eto. 
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occasion  (62  aa  ?)  changing  the  words  Brutus  qui  poEtriam  stdbilu 
verat  to  TttlUus,  a  chaoige  which,  falling  in  with  the  people's 
humour  at  the  moment,  was  vociferously  applauded,  and  gratified 
Cicero's  vanity  not  a  little.^  Aesopus  died  soon  after  (54  b.o.)  ; 
Hoscius  did  not  live  so  long.  His  marvellous  beauty  when  a  youth 
is  the  subject  of  a  fine  epigram  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  already 
referred  to.^  Both  amassed  large  fortunes,  and  lived  in  princely 
style. 

While  the  stage  was  given  up  to  Mimes,  cultured  men  wrote 
tragedies  for  their  improvement  in  command  of  languaga  Both 
Cicero  and  his  brother  wrought  assiduously  at  these  frigid  imita- 
tiona  Caesar  followed  in  their  steps ;  and  no  doubt  the  practice 
was  conducive  to  copiousness  and  to  an  effective  simulation  of 
passion.  Their  appearance  as  orators  before  the  people  must  have 
called  out  such  different  mental  qualities  from  their  cold  and  cal- 
culating intercourse  with  one  another,  that  tragedy  writing  as  well 
as  declaiming  may  have  been  needful  to  keep  themselves  ready 
for  an  emeigency.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known,  tried  hard  to  gain 
fame  as  a  poet  The  ridicule  which  aU  ages  have  lavished  on  his 
unhappy  efforts  has  been  a  severe  punishment  for  his  want  of 
self-knowledge.  Still,  judging  from  the  verses  that  remain,  we 
cannot  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  correct  and  elegant  versaieur. 
Besides  several  translations  from  Homer  and  Euripides  scattered 
through  his  works,  and  a  few  quotations  by  hostile  critics  from 
his  epic  attempts,^  we  possess  a  large  part  of  his  translation  of 
Aratus's  Phaenamena,  written,  indeed,  in  his  early  days,  but  a 
graceful  specimen  of  Latin  verse,  and,  as  Munro^  has  shown, 
carefuUy  studied  and  often  imitated  by  Lucretius.  The  most 
noticeable  point  of  metre  is  his  disregard  of  the  final  s,  no  less 
than  thrice  in  the  first  ninety  lines,  a  practice  which  in  later  life 
he  stigmatised  as  subrusticum.  In  other  respects  his  hexameters 
are  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  Ennius  in  point  of  smoothness 
though  not  of  strengtL  He  still  affects  Greek  caesuras  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  Latin  cadence,^  and  his  rhythm  generally  lacks 
variety. 

>  Pro  Sext  68.  •  See  Book  L  chapter  viii 

s  These  were  doubtless  mnch  the  worst  of  his  poetical  efftisions.  It  was 
in  them  that  the  much-abused  lines  Ofortuna/m  natam  me  OcmatUe  Bomam^ 
and  CedarU  arma  toga^  concedcU  laurea  latidi,  occurred.  See  Forsyth,  Vit. 
Cic.  p.  10,  11.  His  geata  Marii  was  the  tribute  of  an  admiring  fellow- 
townsman.  ^  In  the  preface  to  his  I/ucretivs. 

'  JB.g.  Inferior  patUo  egt  Aries  el  flymen  ad  Audri  InelincUiar,  AtquB 
eiuKn,  etc.  v.  77  ;  and  he  gives  countless  examples  of  that  hreak  after  the 
fourth  foot  which  Luoretiiis  also  affects,  e.g.  Arcturus  nomine  elaro.  Two  or 
I  aree  lines  are  imitated  by  Yirgil,  e.g.  v.  1,  ctb  Jove  Musarum  primardia;  so 
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Gaesai^s  pen  waa  nearly  as  prolific  He  wrote  besides  an  Oedipus 
a  poem  called  Laudes  Herculis,  and  a  metrical  account  of  a  journey 
into  Spain  called  Iter,^  Sportive  effusions  on  various  plants  are 
attributed  to  him  by  Pliny.^  All  these  Augustus  wisely  refused 
to  publish;  but  there  remain  two  excellent  epigrams,  one  on 
Terence,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,'  the 
other  probably  so,  though  others  ascribe  it  to  Grermauicus  or  Domi- 
tian-*  But  the  rhythm,  purity  of  language,  and  continuous 
structure  of  the  couplets  seem  to  point  indisputably  to  an  earlier 
age.     It  is  as  follows — 

"  Thrax  pner,  astricto  glacie  dnm  ludit  in  Hebro, 
Frigore  concretas  pondore  rapit  aquas. 
Quumque  imae  partes  rapido  tiftherentur  ab  amne, 

Abscidit,  heu  t  tenerum  labrica  testa  capnt. 
Orba  quod  inventum  mater  dam  conderet  nrna, 
'  Hoc  peperi  flammis,  cetera, '  dixit,  '  aquis. ' " 

This  is  evidently  a  study  from  the  Greek,  probably  from  an 
Alexandrine  writer. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  the 
influence  of  Alexandria  on  Eoman  literature.  Since  the  fall  of 
Carthage  Eome  had  had  much  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  world.  Her  thought,  erudition,  and  style,  had  acted 
strongly  upon  the  rude  imitators  of  Greek  reflnemonL  But 
hitherto  the  Komans  had  not  been  ripe  for  receiving  their  influ- 
ence in  fulL  In  Cicero's  time,  however,  ^d  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  labours,  Latin  composition  of  aU  kinds  had  advanced 
so  far  that  writers,  and  especially  poets,  began  to  feel  capable  of 
rivalling  their  Alexandrian  models.  This  type  of  Hellenism  wtis 
so  eminently  suited  to  Eoman  comprehension  that,  once  introduced, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  striking  results.  The  results  it 
actually  produced  were  so  vast,  and  in  a  way  so  successful,  that 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  rise  of  the  city  which 
was  connected  with  them. 

Alexander  did  not  err  in  selecting  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  for 
the  capital  that  should  perpetuate  his  name.  Its  site,  its  asso- 
ciations, religious,  artistic,  and  scientific,  and  the  tide  of  commerce 
that  was  certain  to  flow  through  it,  all  suggested  the  coast  of 
Egypt  as  the  fittest  point  of  attraction  for  the  industry  of  the 
Eastern  world,  while  the  rapid  fall  of  the  other  kingdoms  that 


V.  21,  dbstipwn  caput  et  tereti  cervice  refl^xum.    The  rhythm  of  ▼.  8, 
eaeloque  simul  noeteaque  diesque  fenmtur,  suggests  a  well-known  line  in  the 
eighth  Aeneid,  olH  remigio  nodemque  diemque  fcUiga/rU, 
^  Suet.  J.  C.  66.         •  N.  H.  xix.  7.  >  Suet,  vit  Ter.  see  page  51. 

^  See  Bernhardt  Gmndr.  der  B.  L.  Anm,  200,  also  Caea.  Op.  ed.  3. 
Clarke,  177ti. 
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rose  from  the  ruins  of  his  Empire  contributed  to  make  the  new 
Merchant  City  the  natural  inheritor  of  his  great  ideas.  The 
Ptolemies  well  fulfilled  the  task  which  Alexander's  foresight  had 
set  before  them.  They  aspired  to  make  their  capital  the  centre 
not  only  of  commercial  but  of  intellectual  production,  and  the 
repository  of  aU  that  was  most  venerable  in  religion,  literature, 
and  art.  To  achieve  this  end,  they  acted  with  the  magnificence 
as  well  as  the  unsorupulousness  of  great  monarchs.  At  their  com- 
mand, a  princely  city  rose  from  the  sandhills  and  rushes  of  the 
Canopic  mouth;  stately  temples  uniting  Greek  proportion  with 
Egyptian  grandeur,  long  quays  with  sheltered  docks,  ingenious 
contrivances  for  purifying  tiie  Nile  water  and  conducting  a  supply 
to  every  considerable  house  ;^  in  short,  every  product  of  a  luxu- 
rious civilisation  was  found  there,  except  the  refreshing  shade  of 
green  trees,  which,  beyond  a  few  of  the  commoner  kmds,  could 
not  be  forced  to  grow  on  the  shifting  sandy  soil  The  great 
glory  of  Alexandria,  however,  was  its  public  library.  Founded 
by  Soter  (306-285  rc),  greatly  extended  by  Philadelphiis 
(285-247  B.O.),  under  whom  grammatical  studies  attained  their 
highest  development,  enriched  by  Euergetes  (247-212  B.a)  with 
genuine  MSS.  of  authors  fraudulently  obtained  from  their  owners 
to  whom  he  sent  back  copies  made  by  his  own  librarians,^  this 
collection  reached  under  the  last-named  sovereign  the  enormous 
total  of  532,800  volumes,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  kept 
in  the  museum  which  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace,  and  about 
50,000  of  the  most  precious  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  city.*  Connected  with  lie  museum  were  various 
endowments  analogous  to  our  professorships  and  fellowships  of 
colleges ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  head  librarian,  in  after  times 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  held  the  highest  post  withia  this  ancient 
university.  The  librarian  was  usually  chief  priest  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gods,  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Serapis.^  His  appointment  was  for 
life,  and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch.  Thus  the  museum 
was  essentially  a  court  institution,  and  its  savants  and  litteror 
teurs  were  accomplished  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world.  Learn- 
ing being  thus  nursed  as  in  a  hot-bed,  its  products  were  rank, 

1  Be  BelL  Alex.  4. 

'  Whenever  a  ship  touched  at  Alexandria,  Energetes  sent  for  any  MSS. 
the  captain  might  have  on  board.  These  were  detained  in  the  mnseum  and 
labelled  rh  4k  r&p  vKoiwv, 

'  The  mnseum  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruehsium 
(Spartian.  in  Hadr.  20).  Hee  Don.  and  Miiller,  Hist.  Ok.  Lit  vol.  ii. 
chap.  45. 

^  The  school  of  Alexandria  did  not  become  a  relif^ons  centre  nhtil  a  later 
date.    The  priestly  Innctions  of  the  librarians  are  historically  nnimportauL 
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but  neitlier  hardy  nor  natural  They  took  the  form  of  recondite 
mythological  erudition,  grammar  and  exegeeds,  and  laborious 
imitation  of  the  ancients.  In  science  only  was  there  a  healthy 
spirit  of  research.  Mathematics  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  Geography  by  Eratosthenes^  Astronomy 
by  Hipparchus  ;  for  these  men,  though  not  all  residents  in  Alex- 
andria, all  gained  their  principles  and  method  from  study  within 
her  walls.  To  Aristarchus  (fl.  180  &c.)  and  his  contempo- 
raries we  owe  the  final  revision  of  the  Greek  classic  texts  ;  and 
the  service  thus  done  to  scholarship  and  literature  was  incalculable. 
But  the  earlier  Alexandrines  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastness  of  material  at  their  command  Except  in  pastoral 
poetry,  which  in  reality  was  not  Alexandrine,^  there  was  no  crea- 
tive telent  shown  for  centuries.  The  true  importance  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  history  of  thought  dates  from  Plotinus  (about  200  a.i>.), 
who  first  clearly  taught  that  mystic  philosophy  which  under  the 
name  of  Neoplatonvtm,  has  had  so  enduring  a  fascination  for  the 
human  spirit.  It  was  not,  however,  for  philosophy,  science, 
or  theology  that  the  Eomans  went  to  Alexandria.  It  was  for 
literary  models  which  should  less  hopelessly  defy  imitation  than 
those  of  old  Greece,  and  for  general  views  of  life  which  should 
approve  themselves  to  their  growing  enlightenment  These  they 
found  in  the  half-Greek,  half-cosmopolitan  cultiu^e  which  had 
there  taken  root  and  spread  widely  in  the  East  Even  before 
Alexander's  death  there  had  been  signs  of  the  internal  break-up 
of  Hellenism,  now  that  it  had  attained  its  perfect  development 
Out  of  Athens  pure  Hellenism  had  at  no  time  been  able  to 
express  itself  successfully  in  literature.  And  even  in  Athens  the 
burden  of  Atticism,  if  we  may  say  so,  seems  to  have  become  too 
great  to  bear.  We  see  a  desire  to  emancipate  both  thought  and 
expression  from  the  exquisite  but  confining  proportions  within 
which  they  had  as  yet  moved.  The  student  of  Euripides  observes 
a  struggle,  ineffectual  it  is  tru&,  but  pregnant  with  meaning, 
against  aU.  that  is  most  specially  recognised  as  conservative  and 
national.  2  He  strives  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  bottles  are  too  strong  for  him  to  burst  The  Atticism 
which  had  guided  and  comprehended,  now  began  to  cramp  deve- 
lopment.   To  make  a  world-wide  out  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  thought 

'  It  is  true  Theocritas  stayed  long  in  Alexandria.  But  his  inspiiation  is 
altogether  Sicilian,  and  as  such  was  hailed  by  delight  by  the  Alexandrines, 
V  ho  were  tired  of  pedantry  and  compliment  and  longed  for  natonlness 
though  in  a  rustic  garb. 

*  This  is  the  true  ground  of  Aristophane's  rooted  antipathy  to  Euripides. 
The  two  minds  were  of  an  incompatible  order.  Aristophanes  represents 
Athens;  Euripides  the  human  spirit. 
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it  is  necessary  to  go  ontdde  the  charmed  soil  of  Greece.  Only  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  will  the  new  culture  find  a  shrine,  whose  re- 
mote and  mysterious  authority  frees  it  from  the  spell  of  Hellenism, 
now  no  longer  the  exponent  of  the  world's  thought,  while  it  is  near 
enough  to  the  arena  where  human  progress  is  fighting  its  way 
onward,  to  inspire  and  he  inspired  by  ti^e  mighty  nation  that  is 
succeeding  Greece  as  the  representative  of  mankind. 

The  contribution  of  Alexandria  to  human  progress  consists,  then, 
in  its  recoil  from  Greek  exclusiveness,  in  its  sifting  of  what  was 
universal  in  Greek  thought  from  what  was  national,  and  present- 
ing the  former  in  a  systematised  form  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  received  it  This  is  its  nobler  side  ;  the  side  which 
men  like  Ennius  and  Scipio  seized,  and  welded  into  a  harmonious 
union  with  the  higher  national  tradition  of  Home,  out  of  which 
union  arose  that  complex  product  to  which  the  name  humanitas 
was  80  happily  given.  But  Alexandrian  culture  was  more  than 
cosmopolitan.  It  was  in  a  sense  anti-national  Egyptian  super- 
stition, theurgy,  magic,  and  charlatanism  of  every  sort,  tried  to 
amalgamate  with  the  imported  Greek  culture.  In  Greece  itself 
they  had  never  done  this.  The  clear  light  of  Greek  intellect  had 
no  fellowship  with  the  obscure  or  the  mysterious  It  drove  them 
into  comers  and  let  them  mutter  in  secret  But  the  moment  the 
lamp  of  culture  was  given  into  other  hands,  they  started  up  again 
unabashed  and  undismayed.  The  Alexandrine  thinkers  struggled 
to  make  Greek  influences  supreme,  to  exclude  altogether  those  of 
the  East ;  and  their  efforts  were  for  three  centuries  successful : 
neither  mysticism  nor  magic  reigned  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  this  victory  was  purchased  at  a  severe  cost  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  had  made  them  pedants. 
They  gradually  ceased  to  care  for  the  thought  of  literature,  and 
busied  themselves  only  with  questions  of  learning  and  of  form. 
Their  multifarious  reading  made  them  think  that  they  too  had  a 
literary  gift  Philetas  was  not  only  a  profound  logician,  but  he 
affected  to  be  an  amatory  poet^  Callrmachus,  the  brilliant  and 
courtly  librarian  of  Philadelphus,  wrote  nearly  every  kind  of 
poetry  that  existed.  Aratus  treated  the  abstruse  investigations  of 
Eudoxus  in  neat  verses  that  at  once  became  popular.  While  in 
the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  each  writer  had  been  content  to 
excel  in  a  single  branch,  it  now  became  the  fashion  for  the  same 
poet  to  be  Epicist,  Lyrist^  and  Elegy-writer  at  once. 

r 

^  He  must  have  had  some  real  beauties,  else  Theocritus  (yii  40)  would 
hardly  praise  bim  so  highly:  **  oh  yap  vw  Kar*  ifihv  v6ov  ollfil  rir  iaxhv 
2iiccA(8ay  flxiifu  rhy  iK  MfJM  oM  ^lA^rav  AcfSwv,  fidrpaxos  dh  tot*  itcpi^as 
&S  Tit  ipiaZ», 


/ 
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Besides  the  new  treatment  of  old  forms,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  poetry,  first  developed  or  perfected  at  Alexandria,  which  have 
special  interest  for  us  from  the  great  celebrity  they  gamed  when 
imported  into  Eome.  They  are  the  didactic  poem,  the  erotic  elegy, 
and  the  epigram.  The  maxim  of  Callimachus  (characteristic  as  it 
is  of  his  narrow  mind)  /leya  filfikuov  /leya  kokov,  "a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil,"^  was  the  rule  on  which  these  poetasters  generally  acted. 
The  didactic  poem  is  an  illegitimate  cross  between  science  and 
poetry.  In  the  creative  days  of  Greece  it  had  no  place.  Hesiod, 
Parmenides,  and  Empedocles  were,  indeed,  cited  as  examples.  But 
in  their  days  poetry  was  the  only  vehicle  of  literary  effort^  and  he 
who  wished  to  issue  accurate  information  was  driven  to  embody 
it  in  verse.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  things  were  altogether 
different.  It  was  consistent  neither  with  the  exactness  of  science 
nor  with  the  grace  of  the  Muses  to  treat  astronomy  or  geography 
as  subjects  for  poetry.  Still,  the  best  masters  of  this  style 
undoubtedly  attained  great  renown,  and  have  found  brilliant 
imitators,  not  only  in  Roman,  but  in  modem  times. 

Aratus  (280  B.C.),  known  as  the  model  of  Cicero's,  and  in  a 
later  age  of  Domitian's*  youthful  essays  in  verse,  was  bom  at  Soli 
in  Cicilia  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  He  was  not 
a  scientific  man,^  but  popularised  in  hexaimeter  verse  the  astrono- 
mical works  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  he  formed  two  poems,  the 
Pliaenomena  and  the  Dwsemiay  or  Prognostics.  These  were 
extravagantly  praised,  and  so  far  took  the  place  of  their  original 
that  commentaries  were  written  on  them  by  learned  men,*  while 
the  works  of  Eudoxus  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Nioajt- 
DER  (230  B.O.  ?),  still  less  ambitious,  wrote  a  poem  on  remedies  for 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  (aXcfu^ficuca),  and  for  the  bites 
of  beasts  (^puuca),  and  another  on  the  habits  of  birds  (opvt^oyovui). 
These  attracted  the  imitation  of  Macer  in  the  Augustan  age.  But 
the  most  celebrated  poets  were  Callimachus  (260  b.o.)  and  Philb- 
J  TAS*  (280  Rc),  who  formed  the  models  of  Propertius.  To  them 
we  owe  the  Erotic  Elegy,  whether  personal  or  mythological,  and 

^  Even  an  epic  poem  was,  if  it  oztended  to  any  length,  now  considered 
tedions ;  *EirvAAia,  or  miniature  epics,  in  one,  two,  or  thr^  books,  became  the 
fashion. 

*  Others  assign  the  poem  which  has  come  down  to  ns  to  Germanicus  the 
father  of  Oaligala,  perhaps  with  better  reason. 

»  Cic.  De  Or.  xvi.  69. 

^  Ovid  (Amor,  i,  15,  16)  expresses  the  high  estimate  of  Aratns  common 
in  his  day :  Nulla  Sophocleo  veniet  icLctura  eothumo .  Cum  sole  ei  hma 
semper  Aratus  erU,  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Alexandrine,  as  he 
lived  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  in  Macedonia ;  but  he  represents  tlie  same 
Bc^ool  of  thought. 

*  They  are  generally  mentioned  together.     Prop  lY.  L  1,  &c 
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all  the  pedantic  ornament  of  fictitious  passion  which  such  writings 
generally  display.  More  will  he  said  ahout  them  when  we  come 
to  the  elegiac  poets.  Callimachus,  however,  seems  to  have  carried 
his  .art,  such  as  it  was,  to  perfection.  He  is  generally  considered 
the  prince  of  elegists,  and  his  extant  fragments  show  great  nicety 
and  finish  of  expression.  The  sacriligious  theft  of  the  locks  of 
Berenice's  hair  from  the  temple  where  she  had  ofiered  them,  was  a 
suhject  too  weU  suited  to  a  courtier's  muse  to  escape  treatment 
Its  celehrity  is  due  to  the  translation  made  hy  CatuUus,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  idea  hy  Pope  in  his  Bape  of  the  Lock,  The 
short  epigram  was  also  much  in  vogue  at  Alexandria,  and  neat 
examples  abound  in  the  Anthology*  £ut  in  all  these  departments 
the  Eomans  imitated  with  sudi  zest  and  vigour  that  they  left 
their  masters  far  behind.  Ovid  and  Martial  are  as  superior  in 
their  way  to  Philetas  and  Callimachus  as  Lucretius  and  Virgil  to  . 
Aratus  and  Apollonius  Ehodius.  This  last-mentioned  poet,  Apol-  V 
liONius  Khodiub  (fl.  240  B.O.),  demands  a  short  notice.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Callimachus,  and  the  most  genuinely-gifted  of  all  the 
Alexandrine  school ;  he  incurred  the  envy  and  afterwards  the 
rancorous  hatred  of  his  preceptor,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Alexandria  and  seek  fame  at  Ehodes.  Here  he 
remained  all  his  life  and  wrote  his  most  celebrated  poem,  the  Epic 
of  tJie  Argonauts,  a  combination  of  sentiment,  learning,  and  grace- 
ful expression,  which  is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  Its  chief 
interest  to  us  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  Virgil,  who  studied  it  deeply 
and  drew  m^^h  from  it  We  observe  the  passion  of  love  as  a 
new  element  in  heroic  poetry,  scarcely  treated  in  Greece,  but 
henceforth  to  become  second  to  none  in  prominence,  and  through 
Dido,  to  secure  a  place  among  the  very  highest  flights  of  song.^ 
JajBon  and  Medea,  the  nero  and  heroine,  who  love  one  another, 
create  a  poetical  era.  An  epicist  of  even  greater  popularity  was 
EuPHORiON  of  Chalcis  (274-203  b.o.),  whose  affected  prettiness  v 
and  rounded  cadences  charmed  the  ears  of  the  young  nobles.  He 
had  admirers  who  knew  him  by  heart,  who  declaimed  him  at  the 
baths,^  and  quoted  his  pathetic  passages  ad  naitseum.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  historical  romance  in  verse,  of  which  Eome 
was  so  fruitful  A  Lucan,  a  Silius,  owe  their  inspiration  in  part 
to  him.     Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  drama  could  find  no 

'  Nothing  can  show  this  more  strikingly  than  the  fact  that  the  Puritan 
Hilton  introdnces  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  central  part  of  his 
poem. 

*  The  Ccmtorea  Euphorionis  and  despisers  of  Ennins,  with  whom  Cicero 
was  gi^patlv  wroth.  Alluding  to  them  he  says  :—Jta  belle  wMa  **  Flavit 
ab  ^iro  lenissimns  Onchesmites."  Hutio  ffiroy^^idioin-a  si  cut  via  r&y 
r€mr%p&vjpro  tuo  venditcu    Ad.  Att.  vii.  2,  1. 
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place  at  Alexandria.  Only  learned  compilations  of  recondite 
legend  and  frigid  declamation,  almost  unintelligible  from  the  rare 
and  obsolete  words  with  which  they  were  crowded,  were  sent 
forth  Tinder  the  name  of  play&  The  Oasscmdra  or  Alexandra  of 
Lycophron  is  the  only  specimen  that  has  come  to  ns.  Its  thorny 
difficulties  deter  the  reader,  but  Fox  speaks  of  it  as  breathing  a 
rich  vein  of  melancholy.  The  Thyedes  of  Varius  and  the  Medea 
of  Ovid  were  no  doubt  greatly  improved  copies  of  dramas  of  this 
sort. 

It  will  be  seen  &om  this  survey  of  Alexandrine  letters  that  the 
better  side  of  their  influence  was  soon  exhausted.  Any  breadth 
of  view  they  possessed  was  seised  and  far  exceeded  by  the  nobler 
miads  that  imitated  it ;  and  all  their  other  qualities  were  such  as 
to  enervate  rather  than  inspire.  The  masculine  rudeness  of  the 
old  poets  now  gave  way  to  pretty  finish ;  verbal  conceits  took  the 
place  of  condensed  thoughts ;  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  native 
style  tried  to  cramp  itself  into  the  arid  allusiveness  which,  instead 
of  painting  straight  from  nature,  was  content  to  awaken  a  long 
line  of  literary  associations.  Nevertheless  there  was  much  in  their 
manipulation  of  language  from  which  the  Eomans  could  learn  a 
useful  lesson.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  the  original 
impulse  of  the  divine  seer — ^ 

a\noiiZdKr6s  ^^iifxi,  0€hs  B4  fioi  iv  ipp^cly  6ifuu  TOirrolas  iy4ipwr€V. 

From  poverty  of  genius  they  were  forced  to  draw  less  flowing 
draughts  from  the  Castalian  spring.  The  bards  of  old  Greece 
were  hopelessly  above  them.  The  Alexandrines,  by  not  over- 
powering their  eflbrts,  but  offering  them  models  which  they  felt 
they  could  not  only  equal  but  immeasurably  excel,  did  real  service 
in  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  Eoman  muse.  Great  critics 
like  Niebuhr  and,  within  certain  limits,  Munro,  regret  the  mingling 
of  the  Alexandrine  channel  with  the  stream  of  Latin  poetry,  but 
without  it  we  should  perhaps  not  have  had  Catullus  and  certainly 
neither  Ovid  nor  VirgiL 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  national  party,  whether  in 
politics  or  letters,  would  set  themselves  with  all  their  might  to 
oppose  the  rising  current.  The  great  majority  surrendered  them- 
selves to  it  with  a  good  wilL  Among  the  stem  reactionists  in 
prose,  we  have  mentioned  Varro ;  in  poetry,  by  far  the  greatest 
name  is  Lucretius.  But  little  is  known  of  Lucretius's  life  j  even 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertaio.  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,^  gives  95  b. a     Others  have  with  more  probability 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  introdnctory  chapter  of  Sellax*s  Bomanjueit 
of  the  Republic^  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 
'  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  preface  to  Mnnro*B  lAucreUua 
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assigned  an  earlier  date.     It  is  from  Jerome  that  we  learn  those 

facts  winch  have  cast  a  strong  interest  round  the  poet,  viz.  that 

he  was  diiyen  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  he  composed  in  the 

intervals  of  insanity  his  poem,  which  Cicero  afterwards  corrected, 

and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 

his  age.     Jerome  does  not  quote  any  contemporary  authority ;  his 

statements,  coming  600  years  after  the  event,  must  go  for  what 

they  are  worth,  but  may  perhaps  meet  with  a  qualified  acceptance. 

The  intense  earnestness  of  the  poem  indicates  a  mind  that  we  can 

well  conceive  giving  way  under  the  overwhelming  thought  which 

stirred  it ;  and  the  example  of  a  philosopher  anticipating  the  stroke 

of  nature  is  too  often  repeated  in  Koman  history  to  make  it 

incredible  in  this  case.     Tennyson  with  a  poet's  sympathy  has 

surrounded  this  story  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  it  wHl  probably 

remain  the  accepted,  if  not  the  established,  version  of  his  death. 

Though  bom  in  a  high  position,  he  seems  to  have  stood  aloof 

from  society.     From  first  to  last  his  book  betrays  the  close  and 

eager  student     He  was   an  intimate  friend  of  the  worthless 

C.  Memniius,  whom  he  extols  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  heart 

but  not  to  his  judgment.^     But  he  was  no  flatterer,  nor  was 

Memmius  a  patron.     Poet  and  statesman  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 

equality.     Of  the  date  of  his  work  we  can  so  far  conjecture  that 

it  was  certainly  unfinished  at  his  death  (56  B.C.),  and  from  its  scope 

and  information  must  have  extended  over  some  years.      The 

allusion — ^ 

**  Nam  neqne  nos  agert  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo 
Possamus  aeqno  animo,  nee  Memmi  clara  propago 
Talibus  in  rebus  communi  desse  saluti," 

is  considered  by  Prof.  Sellar  to  point  to  the  praetorship  of  Mem- 
mius (58  B.a).  The  work  was  long  thought  to  have  been  edited 
by  Cicero  after  the  poet's  death ;  but  though  he  had  read  the 
poem,^  and  admitted  its  talent,  he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned, 
at  leaiist  to  Atticus,  the  fact  of  the  editing,  had  it  occurred.  Some 
critics,  arguing  from  Cicero's  silence  and  known  opposition  to  the 
Epicurean  tenets,  have  thought  that  Jerome  referred  to  Q.  Cicero 
the  orator's  brother,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  The  poem 
is  entitled  De  Rerum  Natura^  an  equivalent  for  the  Greek  Trcpl 
^vcre(i)9,  the  usual  title  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers'  works. 
The  form,  viz.  a  poem  in  heroic  hexameters,  containing  a  carefully 

1  Quern  tu,  dea,  tempore  in  omni  Omnibus  omcUum  voluisli  excellere  rebus. 

*  i,  41. 

'  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  H.  11.  It  seems  best  to  read  multis  ingenii  luminibus, 
ncn  muUae  tamen  artia  than  to  pat  the  non  before  muUis.  The  original 
text  has  no  non;  if  we  keep  to  that,  Uimen  will  mean  and  even. 
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reasoned  exposition,  in  which  legaid  was  had  above  all.  to  the 
claims  of  the  subject-matter,  was  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian 
thinker  Empedocles^  (460  B.O.).  But  while  Aristotle  denies 
Empedocles  the  title  of  poe^  on  account  of  his  scientific  subject^ 
no  one  could  think  of  applying  the  same  criticism  to  Lucretius 
A  general  Tiew  of  nature,  as  the  Power  most  near  to  man,  and 
most  capable  of  deeply  moving  his  heart,  a  Power  whose  b«ELUty, 
variety,  and  mystery,  were  the  source  of  his  most  perplexing 
struggles  as  well  as  of  his  purest  joys ;  a  desire  to  hold  communion 
with  her,  and  to  learn  from  her  Ups,  opened  only  to  the  ear  of  faith, 
those  secrets  which  are  hid  from  the  vain  world;  this  was  the  grand 
thought  that  stirred  the  depths  of  Lucretius's  mind,  and  made  him 
the  herald  of  a  new  and  end  firing  form  of  verse.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  didactic  poetry  was  that  in  which  the  Eoman  was 
best  fitted  to  succeed.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  utilitarian 
character.^  To  give  a  practically  useful  direction  to  its  labour  was 
ahnost  demtmded  from  the  highest  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of 
Horace  and  Lucilius,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  no  less  than  his  Geoigics^ 
has  a  practical  aim,  and  to  an  ardent  spirit  like  Lucretius,  poetry 
would  be  the  natui^d  vehicle  for  the  truths  to  which  he  longed 
to  convert  mankind. 

In  the  selection  of  his  models,  his  choice  f eU  upon  the  oldei 
Greek  writers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Aeschylus,  Thucydides,  map 
renowned  for  deep  thought  rather  than  elegant  expression ;  and 
among  the  Eomans,  upon  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  the  giants  of  a 
ruder  past.  Amon^  contemporaries,  Cicero  jalone  seems  to  haye 
awakened  his  admiration.  Thus  he  stands  altogether  aloof  from 
the  fashionable  standard  of  his  day,  a  solitary  beacon  pointing  to 
landmarks  once  well  known,  but  now  crumbling  into  decay.* 

Lucretius  is  the  only  Koman  in  whom  the  love  of  speculative 
truth^  prevails  over  every  other  feeling.  In  his  day  philosophy 
had  sunk  to  an  endless  series  of  disputes  about  wordjs.^    Fnyo- 

^  Lucr.  had  a  great  veDeration  for  his  genius,  see  ii.  723  :  Q;u4U  (Sidlia) 
nil  hoc^lkbbuisse  viro  praeclarius  in  ae  JSec  sanctum,  nuigis  et  mirum  car- 
umque  vtdetur,  Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pectoris  dus  Vbeiferaniitr,  et 
exponunt  praeclara  rqperta^  Ut  vix  humana  videcttur  stirpe  creatus, 
'  In  his  treatise  de  Poetica  he  calls  him  ^vaiSXoyoy  tuiKKov  f^  irot^knpf, 
'  A  French  writer  justly  e&ya—''  L*tUilit4  c*e8t  leprindpe  createurde  la 
liiterature  romains'" 

*  Some  one  has  observed  that  the  martial  imagery  of  Lucretius  is  taken 
from  the  old  warfare  of  the  Punic  wars,  not  from  that  of  his  own  time.  He 
speaks  of  elephants,  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  as  if  they  were  the  heroes  most 
present  to  his  mind. 

'  The  ifp»s  ^1X6^0 f  OS f  so  beautifully  described  by  Plato  in  the  Symposinm. 

*  A  Scotch  acquaintance  of  the  writer's  when  asked  to  define  a  certain 
tj'pe  of  theology,  replied,  **  An  interminable  argument." 
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Ions  quibbles  and  captious  logical  proofs,  comprised  the  highest 
exercises  of  the  speculative  faculty.^  The  mind  of  Lucretius 
harks  back  to  the  glorious  period  of  creative  enthusiasm,  when 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  successively  believed  that  they  had  solved  the  great 
questions  of  being  and  knowing.  Amid  the  zeal  and  confidence 
of  that  mighty  time  his  soul  is  at  homa  To  Epicurus  as  the 
inventor  of  the  true  guide  of  life  he  pays  a  tribute  of  reverential 
praise,  calling  him  the  pride  of  Greece,^  and  exalting  him  to  the 
position  of  a  god.^  It  is  clear  to  one  who  studies  this  deeply 
interesting  poet  that  Ids  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  reveren- 
tial No  error  could  nave  been  more  fatal  to  his  enjoyment  of 
that  equanimity,  whose  absence  he  deplores,  than  to  select  a 
creed,  at  once  so  joyless  and  barren  in  itself,  and  so  unsuited  to 
bis  ardent  temperament 

When  Lucretius  wrote,  belief  in  the  national  religion  had 
among  the  upper  classes  become  almost  extisot  Those  who 
need^  conviction  as  a  support  for  their  life  had  no  resource  but 
Greek  philosophy.  The  speculations  of  Plato,  except  in  his  more 
popular  works,  were  not  attractive  to  the  Romans;  those  of 
Aristotle,  brought  to  light  in  Cicero's  time  by  the  transference  of 
Apellicon's  library  to  Eome,*  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority, 
though  certain  works,  probably  dialogues  after  the  Platonic  manner, 
gained  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  pre-Socratic 
thinkers,  occupied  as  they  were  with  physical  questions  which 
had  little  interest  for  Eomans,  were  still  less  likely  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  demand  for  a  supreme  moral  end  made  it  inevitable  that 
their  choice  should  faU  on  one  of  the  two  schools  which  offered 
such  an  end,  those  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden.  Which  of  the 
two  would  a  man  like  Lucretius  prefer?  The  answer  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  appears.  For  Lucretius  has  in  him  nothing  of  the 
Epicurean  in  our  sense.  His  austerity  is  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Stoic  It  was  the  speculative  basis  underlying  the  ethical 
system,  and  not  the  ethical  system  itself,  that  determined  his 
choice.  Epicurus  had  allied  his  theory  of  pleasure*  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  Stoicism  had  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  Heraditus,  that  fire  is  the  primordial  element     Epicurus 

'  Fhiletas  wore  himself  to  a  shadow  by  striving  to  solve  the  sophistic 
riddle  of  the  "Liar."  His  epitaph  alludes  to  this:  Ec7vc,  ^a^-fyras  cl/it, 
X^y^y  3*  ^  ^^Z6tuv6t  fit  £Xc(re  ical  yvicr&y  <pp6yri9€s  iairdpiot. 

*  iii.  3.     "  Te  sequor,  o  Graiae  gentis  decus  !" 

»  V.  8,  where,  though  the  words  are  general,  the  reference  is  to  Epicurus. 

*  By  Sulk,  84  B.o. 

*  He  defined  it  as  a  \%ih  Ktn/iffiSt  or  smooth  gentle  motion  of  the  atoma 
which  compose  the  souL 
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bad  denied  the  indestructibility  of  the  soul  and  the  divine  govenir 
ment  of  the  world ;  his  gods  were  unconnected  with  mankind, 
and  lived  at  ease  in  Ibe  vacant  spaces  between  the  worlds. 
Stoicism  on  the  contraiy,  had  incorporated  the  popular  theology, 
bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a 
single  Deity  by  means  of  sJlegorical  interpretation.  Its  views  of 
Divine  Providence  were  reconcilable  with,  while  they  elevated, 
the  popular  superstition. 

Lucretius  had  a  strong  hatred  for  the  abuses  into  which  state- 
craft and  luxury  had  allowed  the  popular  creed  to  fall ;  he  was 
also  firmly  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  Democritus's  two  postu- 
lates (Atoms  and  t?ie  Void)  to  account  for  aU  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  Hence  he  gave  his  unreserved  assent  to  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  he  expounds,  mainly  in  its  physical  out- 
lines, in  his  work ;  the  ethical  tenets  being  interwoven  with  the 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  poetry  which  break,  or  the  countless  touches 
which  adorn,  the  sustained  course  of  his  argument 

The  defects  of  the  ancient  scientific  method  are  not  wanting  in 
him.  Greneralising  from  a  few  superficial  instances,  reasoning  d 
prion,  instead  of  winning  his  way  by  observation  and  comparison 
up  to  the  Universal  truth,  fancying  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  to  grasp,  and  for  a  system  by  a  few  bold  hypotheses 
to  explain,  the  problem  of  external  nature,  of  the  soul,  of  tint 
existence  of  the  gods:  such  are  the  obvious  defects  whicb 
Lucretius  shares  with  his  masters,  and  of  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  taught  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the  charm.  But  the 
atomic  system  has  features  which  render  it  specially  interesting 
at  the  present  day.  Its  materialism,  its  attribution  to  nature  of 
power  sufficient  to  carry  out  aU  her  ends,  its  analysis  of  matter 
into  ultimate  physical  individua  incognisable  by  sense,  while  yet 
it  insists  that  the  senses  are  the  fountains  o{  all  knowledge,^  are 
points  which  bring  it  into  correspondence  with  hypotheses  at 
present  predominant  Its  theory  of  the  development  of  society 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  without  break  and  without 
divine  intervention,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  its  denial  of  design  and  claim  to 
explain  everything  by  natural  law,  are  also  points  of  resembknceL 
Finally,  the  lesson  he  draws  from  this  comfortless  creed,  not  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  in  silent  despair,  nor  to  "  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  but  to  labour  steadily  for  our  greater  good  and 

^  The  doctrine  of  inherited  aptitudes  is  a  great  advance  on  the  ancient 
statement  of  this  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  partly  gets  rid  of  the  inconsisteDCTf 
of  regarding  the  senses  as  the  fountains  of  knowled^  while  admitting  tbe 
inconceivability  of  their  cognising  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
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to  cultivate  virtue  in  aocoidance  witli  leasouy  equally  free  from 
ambition  and  sloth,  is  strikingly  like  the  teaching  of  that  scientiiic 
schooP  which  claims  for  its  system  a  motive  as  potent  to  inspire 
self-denial  as  any  that  a  more  spiritual  philosophy  can  give. 

Lucretius,  therefore,  gains  moral  elevation  by  deserting  the 
conclusion  of  Epicurus.  While  he  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical 
eide  of  pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself,^  he  never  insists  on  it  as  a 
motive  to  action.  Thus  he  retains  the  conception  as  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  his  verse,  but  reserves  to  himself,  as  every  poet  must,  the 
liberty  to  adopt  another  tone  if  he  feels  it  higher  or  more  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  logical  consistency  of  view  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  poem ;  and  Lucretius  is  nowhere  a  truer  poet  that  when  he 
sins  against  his  own  canons.^  His  instinct  told  him  how  difficult 
it  was  to  combine  clear  reasoning  with  a  poetical  garb,  especially 
as  the  Latin  language  was  not  yet  broken  to  the  purposes  of  philo- 
sophy.^ Nevertheless  so  complete  is  his  mast^  of  the  subject 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  ansing  from  want  of  clearness  of 
expression  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  poem.  There  are  occa- 
sional lacunaej  and  several  passages  out  of  place,  which  were  either 
stop-gaps  intended  to  be  replaced  by  lines  more  appropriate,  or 
additions  made  after  the  first  draft  of  the  work,  which,  had  the 
author  lived,  would  have  been  wrought  into  the  context  The 
first  three  books  are  quite  or  nearly  quite  finished,  and  from  them 
we  can  judge  his  power  of  presenting  an  argument 

His  chief  object  he  states  to  be  not  the  discovery,  but  the  ex 
position  of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  men's  minds  from  re- 
ligious terrors.  This  he  announces  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion toYenus,  '*  Mother  of  the  Aeneadae/'  with  which  thepoemopens. 
He  then  addresses  himself  to  Memmius,  whom  he  intreats  not  to 
be  deterred  from  reading  him  by  the  reproach  of  "rationalism."^ 
He  next  states  his  first  principle,  which  is  the  denial  of  creation: 

"  Knllam  rem  e  nilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam, ' 

and  asks.  What  then  is  the  original  substance  out  of  which  existing 
things  have  arisen  ?  The  answer  is,  "  Atoms  and  the  Void,  and 
beside  them  nothing  else :''  these  two  principles  are  solid,  self- 
existent^  indestructible,  and  invisible.     He  next  investigates  and 

^  Prof.  Mand^sley^s  books  are  a  good  example. 

*  Dux  vUae,  d,ia  voluptaa  (ii.  171).  So  tlie  invocation  to  Yenus  with 
which  the  poem  opens. 

s  As  where  he  invokes  Venus,  describes  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  deifies 
the  founder  of  tme  wisdom. 

*  Nee  8um  amimi  dtibius  Oraiorum  dbscura  reperta  Difficile  iiHustrare 
Jxiiinie  vtrsSbui  ene;  Multan(nns  verbis  praesertimcimi  sit  agendum  I^pt^ 
egeiiaiem  linguae  et  rerum  novitaUm  (L  130).  '  L  75. 

P 
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refutes  the  first  piinciples  of  other  philosophers,  notably  Kctst 
clitus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoias ;  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
short  proof  that  the  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and  space  in- 
finite in  extent     The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  digression  on  the 
folly  of  ambition ;  but,  returning  to  the  atoms,  treats  of  the  com- 
bination which  enables  them  to  form  and  perpetuate  the  present 
variety  of  things.     All  change  is  ultimately  due  to  the  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms.     This  motion,  naturally  in  a  straight  line, 
is  occasionally  deflected ;  and  this  deflection  accounts  for  the  many 
variations  from  exact  law.     Moreover,  atoms  differ  in  form,  some 
being  rough,  others  smooth,  some  round,  others  square,  &c.     They 
are  combined  in  infinite  ways,  which  combinations  give  rise  to  the 
so-called  secondary  properties  of  matter,  colour,  heat,  smell,  &c 
Innumerable  other  worlds  besides  our  own  exist ;  this  one  will 
probably  soon  pass  away ;  atoms  and  the  void  alone  are  etemaL 
In  the  Third  Book  the  poet  attacks  what  he  considers  the  strong- 
hold of  superstition.     The  soul,  mind,  or  vital  principle  is  care- 
fully discussed,  and  declared  to  be  material,  being  composed,  in- 
deed, of  the  finest  atoms,  as  is  shown  by  its  rapid  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  £iie  body,  but  in  no 
wise  8ui  generis,  or  differing  in  kind  from  other  matter.     It  is 
united  with  the  body  as  the  perfume  with  the  incense,  nor  can  they 
be  severed  without  destruction  to  both.     They  are  bom  together, 
grow  together,  and  perish  together.     Death  therefore  is  the  end  of 
being,  and  life  beyond  the  grave  is  not  only  impossible  but  incon- 
ceivable.    Book  IV.  treats  of  the  images  or  idols  cast  off  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  borne  continually  through  space,  and  sometimes 
seen  by  sleepera  in  dreams,  or  by  sick  people  or  othera  in  waking 
visions.     They  are  not  illusions  of  the  senses ;  the  illusion  arises 
from  the  wrong  interpretation  we  put  upon  them.     To  these  images 
the  passion  of  love  is  traced ;  and  with  a  brilliant  satire  on  the 
effects  of  yielding  to  it  the  book  closes.     The  Fifth  Book  examines 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  solar  system,  which  it  treats  not  as 
eternal  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  but  as  having  had  a  definite 
beginning,  and  as  being  destined  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  decay. 
He  applies  his  principle  of   "Fortuitous  Concurrence"  to  this 
part  of  his  subject  with  signal  power,  but  the  faultiness  of  his 
method  interferes  with  the  effect  of  his  argument     The  finest 
part  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  poem,  is  his  account  of 
the  "  origin  of  species,"  and  the  progress  of  human  society.     His 
views  read  like  a  hazy  forecast  of  the  evolution  doctrine.     fi.e 
applies  his  principle  with  great  strictness;   no  break   occnis; 
experience  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  life.     If  we  ask,  however^ 
whether  he  had  any  idea  of  progress  as  we  understand  it^  we  must 
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answer  na  He  did  not  believe  in  tHe  perfectibility  of  man,  or  in 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  virtue  in  the  world.  The  last  Book 
tries  to  show  the  natural  origin  of  the  rarer  and  more  gigantic 
physical  phenomena,  thunderstorms,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  pesti- 
lence, &c  and  terminates  with  a  long  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  in  which  we  trace  mAny  imitations  of  Thucydides. 
This  book  is  obviously  unfinished ;  but  the  aim  of  the  work  may 
be  said  to  be  so  far  complete  that  nowhere  is  the  central  object 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  expel  the  beliefjj 
to  save  ^"^>QTl]Yjyl/^  firv.^  oil  tV-ar  ^^f  f.}|f^  «n 

[e  value  of  the  poem  to  us  consists  not  in  its  contributions  to 
science  but  in  its  intensity  of  poetic  feeling.  None  but  a  student 
will  read  through  the  disquisitions  on  atoms  and  void.  All  who 
love  poetry  will  feel  the  charm  of  the  digressions  and  introductions. 
These,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  either  resting-places 
in  the  process  of  proof,  when  the  writer  pauses  to  reflect,  or  bursts 
of  eloquent  appeal  which  his  earnestness  cannot  repress.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  account  of  spring  in  Book  L  and  the  enumeration 
of  female  attractions  in  Book  IV. ;  of  the  second,  are  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,^  the  tribute  to  Empedocles  and  Epicurus,^  the  de- 
scription of  himself  as  a  solitary  wanderer  among  trackless  haunts 
of  die  Muses,*  the  attack  on  ambition  and  luxury,*  the  pathetic 
description  of  the  cow  bereft  of  her  calf,^  the  indignant  remon- 
strance with  the  man  who  fears  to  die.®  In  these,  as  in  inmmier- 
able  single  touches,  the  poet  of  original  genius  is  reveajed.  Virgil 
often  works  by  allusion :  Lucretius  never  does.  All  his  effects 
are  gained  by  the  direct  presentation  of  a  distinct  image.  He  has 
in  a  high  degree  the  "seeing  eye,"  which  needs  only  a  steady 
hand  to  body  forth  its  visions.  Take  the  picture  of  Mars  in  love, 
yielding  to  Venus*s  prayer  for  ^toce.^  "What  can  be  more  truly 
statuesque?  ^. 

'*  Belli  fera  moenera  Mayors 
Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  taom  86 
Reiicit  aetemo  devictus  volnere  amoris  : 
Atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  reposta 
Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  visas, 
£que  tno  pendet  resupini  spiritus  ore. 
Banc  tu  diva  tuo  recubantem  corpore  sancto 
Circamf uaa  snper  snavis  ex  ore  loquellas 
Fimde  petens  placidam  Romanis,  incluta,  pacem.  ** 

Or,  again,  of  nature's  freedom : 

"  Libera  continuo  dominis  privata  snperbis." 


»  Ln.  i.  66-95.     •  lb.  i  710-785;  iii.1-80.     •  lb.  i.  912-^41.    *  lb.  ii.  1-60. 
*  lb.  ii.  854^66.  « lb.  iii.  1086  sqq.  7  ib.  j.  82-40. 
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Who  can  fail  in  this  to  catch  the  tones  of  the  Bepublic  ?    Again, 
take  hifi  description  of  the  transmission  of  existence, 

"  £t  qaad  curaores  vitai ;  lampada  tradunt ;" 

or  of  the  helplessness  of  medicine  in  time  of  plague^ 

"  Mussabat  tacito  medicina  timore." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  power  present  throughout,  fiUing 
his  reasonings  with  a  vivid  reality  far  removed  from  the  conven- 
tional rhetoric  of  most  philosopher  poets.^  His  language  is  Thucy- 
didean  in  its  chiselled  outline,  its  quarried  strength,  its  hving 
expressiveness.  !N'or  is  his  moral  earnestness  inferior.  The  end 
of  life  is  indeed  nominally  pleasure,^  "  dux  vitae  dia  voluptas/^  but 
really  it  is  a  pure  heart,  ^^  At  bene  non  poterat  sine  puro  pedore 
vivi"^  He  who  first  showed  the  way  to  this  was  the  true  deity.*  The 
contemplation  of  eternal  law  will  produce,  not  as  the  strict  Epicu- 
reans say,  indifference^^  but  resignation.^  This  happiness  is  in  out 
own  power,  and  neither  gods  nor  men  can  take  it  away.  The  ties 
of  family  life  are  depicted  with  enthusiasm,  and  though  the  active 
duties  of  a  citizen  are  not  recommended,  they  are  certainly  not 
discouraged.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  alone  can  satisfy 
man's  spirit^  or  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  immortals, 
and  see  with  his  mind's  eye  their  mansions  of  eternal  rest^ 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  light  treatment  of  deep  problems 
current  among  Epicureans  than  the  solemn  earnestness  of  Lucre- 
tius. He  cannot  leave  the  world  to  its  vanity  and  enjoy  himself. 
He  seeks  to  bring  men  to  his  views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sees 
how  hopeless  is  the  task.  He  becomes  a  pessimist:  in  Eoman 
language,  he  despairs  of  the  Bepublic.  He  is  a  lonely  spirit, 
religious  even  in  his  anti-religionism,  full  of  reverence,  but  ignorant 
what  to  worship ;  a  splendid  poet,  feeding  his  spirit  on  the  husks 
of  mechanical  causation. 

With  regard  to  his  language,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It 
is  at  times  harsh,  at  times  redundant,  at  times  prosaic  ;  but  at  a 
time  when  "  Greek,  and  often  debased  G-reek,  had  made  fatal  in- 
roads into  the  national  idiom,"  his  Latin  has  the  purity  of  that  of 
Cicero  or  Terence.  Like  Lucilius,  he  introduces  single  Greek 
words,®  a  practice  which  Horace  wisely  rejects,®  but  which  is 

1  Contrast  him  with  Manilius,  or  with  Ovid  io  the  last  hook  of  tihe 
MeUinwrphoseSy  or  with  the  author  of  Etna,    The  difference  is  immense. 

•  Lu.  u.  871.  »  lb.  v.  18.  *  lb.  lb.  v.  8. 

*  lb.  kir6,9tia.  *  lb.  v.  1201,  sqq. 

7  The  passage  in  which  they  are  described  is  perhaps  the  most  beaatifal 
in  Latin  poetiy,  iii.  18,  9qq,     Cf.  ii.  644. 
0  E.g.  SfioiofUptM,  and  various  terms  of  endearment,  iv.  1154-63. 
»  S.  i.  10. 
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revived  in  the  poetry  of  the  Empire.^  His  poetical  ornaments 
are  those  of  the  older  writers.  .Ajchaism,*  alUteration,*  and  as- 
sonance abound  in  his  pages.  These  would  not  have  been  regarded 
as  defects  by  critics  like  Cicero  or  Vairo ;  they  are  instances  of  his 
determination  to  give  way  in  nothing  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

His  style^  is  fresh,  strong,  and  impetuous,  but  frequently  and 
intentionally  rugged.  Eepetitions  occasionally  wearisome,  and 
prosaic  constructions,  occur.  Poetry  is  sacrificed  to  logic  in  the 
innxmierable  particles  of  transition,^  and  in  the  painful  precision 
which  at  times  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
But  his  vocabulary  is  not  prosaic ;  it  is  poetical  to  a  degree  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  other  Latin  writers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  oftener  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  ti^e  stroke  of 
the  thyrsus,  which  impelled  him  to  strive  for  the  meed  of  praise.^ 

He  is  not  often  mentioned  in  later  literature.  Quintilian  charac- 
terises him  as  elegant  but  difficult;^  Ovid  and  Statins  warmly  praise 
Mm;^  Horace  alludes  to  him  as  his  own  teacher  in  philosophy;* 
Yirgil,  though  he  never  mentions  his  name,  refers  to  him  in  a 
celebrated  passage,  and  shows  in  all  his.  works  traces  of  a  profound 
study  of,  and  admiration  for,  his  poetry.^®  Ovid  draws  largely  from 
him  in  the  MetamorpJioeeSf  and  Manilius  had  evidently  adopted 
him  as  a  model  The  writer  of  Etna  echoes  his  language  and 
sentiments,  and  Tacitus,  in  a  later  generation,  speaks  of  critics 
who  even  preferred  him  to  YirgiL  The  irreligious  tendency  of 
Ids  work  seems  to  have  brought  his  name  under  a  cloud;  and 
those  who  copied  him  may  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt.  The  later  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages  remained 
indifferent  to  a  poem  which  sought  to  disturb  belief;  it  was  when 
the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  broke  forth  that  Lucretius's 
power  was  first  fully  felt  Since  the  time  of  Boyle  he  has  com- 
manded from  some  minds  an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
spirit  lives  in  Shelley,  though  he  has  not  yet  found  a  poet  of 

'  JE.g,  frequently  in  JnvenaL 

'  E.  g.  terrai  fruffiferai :  lumvna  aia  oeuUa :  indtigredi,  voUa,  vom^,  facU 
an  on  the  analogy  of  Ennins'B  cere  eomminuU  brum,  kUsoc  lacrimae,  kc 

'  See  Appendix. 

^  Besides  the  passages  quoted  or  referred  to,  the  following  throw  light 
npon  his  opinions  or  genius.  The  introduction  (i.  1-55),  we  attack  on 
myUiology  (ii,  161-181,  591-650) ;  that  on  the  fear  of  death  (iii  943-98S), 
the  aecount  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  (v.  1858-1408),  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  calm  mind  (V.  56-77). 

^  E.g.  quocircat  auandoquidemf  id  ita  esae,  qitod  auperesty  ffue  cteeedU  iU,  &c 

•  Lu.  L  914.     ^  Qu.  X.  1,  87.     »  OV.  Am.  i.  15,  28 ;  Stat.  SUv.  ii  7, 76. 

*  Hor.  Deo8  didici  securum  agere  aevom,  S.  L  v.  101. 

^®  Geor^.  ii  490.    Connington  in  his  edition  of  Yirgil,  points  out  hundredi 
of  imitations  of  his  diction. 
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kindred  genius  to  translate  him.  But  his  great  name  and  the 
force  with  which  he  strikes  chords  to  which  every  soul  at  times 
vibrates  must,  now  that  he  is  once  known,  secure  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  masters  of  thoughtful  song. 

Transpadane  Gaul  was  at  this  time  fertile  in  poets.  Besides 
two  of  the  first  order  it  produced  several  of  the  second  rank. 
Among  these  M.  Fubius  Bibaculus  (103-29?  Ra)  must  be  noticed. 
His  exact  date  is  uncertaro,  but  he  is  known  to  have  lampooned 
both  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,^  and  perhaps  lived  to  find  himself 
the  sole  representative  of  the  earlier  race  of  poets.  ^  -  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  of  the  period  who  attaiaed  to  old  age.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  line  of  Horace — ® 

"  Turgidus  Alpinos  jngulat  dam  Memnooa," 
refers  to  him,  the  nickname  of  Alpinus  having  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  ludicrous  description  of  Jove  ^*  spitting  snow  upon 
the  Alps.''  Others  have  assigned  the  eight  spurious  lines  on 
Lucilius  in  the  tenth  satire  of  Horace  to  him.  Macrobius  pre- 
serves several  verses  from  his  Bdlum  Oallicum,  which  Virgil  has 
not  disdained  to  imitate,  eg. 

"Interea  Oceani  linqnens  Aurora  cabile." 

"  Rumoresqae  senmt  varios  et  multa  reqairont." 

*'  Confimat  dictis  simol  atqne  exsuscitat  acres 
Ad  bellandum  animos  rencitqae  ad  praeUa  mentes."^ 

Many  of  the  critics  of  this  period  also  wrote  poems.  Among 
these  was  Valerius  Cato,  sometimes  called  Cato  Gbamkaticus, 
whose  love  elegies  were  known  to  Ovid.  He  also  amused  himself 
with  short  mythological  pieces,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Two  short  poems  called  Dirae  and  Lydta,  which  used  to  be 
printed  among  Virgil's  Catcdecia,  bear  his  name,  but  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  spurious.  They  contain  the  bitter  complaints 
of  one  who  was  turned  out  of  his  estate  by  an  intruding  soldier, 
and  his  resolution  to  find  solace  f or  aU  ills  in  the  love  of  his 
faithful  mistress. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Fompey 
compelled  all  classes  to  share  its  troubles;  even  the  poets  did  not 
escape.  They  were  now  very  numerous.  Already  the  vain  desire 
to  write  had  become  universal  among  the  jeunease  of  the  capital 
The  seductive  methods  by  which  Alexandrinism  had  made  it 
equally  easy  to  enshrine  in  verse  his  morning  reading  or  his  evo- 

^  Tac  Ann.  Iv.  84. 

*  We  cannot  certainly  gather  that  Furius  was  aliye  when  Horace  wrote 
Sat.  iL  5,  40, 

*^Fiiriui  hibernoi  eana  niw  contpuit  A7pe»* 

«  &  i  X.  8«.  *  See  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  686;  xn.  228;  xL  781. 
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mug's  amour,  proved  too  great  an  attraction  for  the  young  Eoman 
votary  of  the  muses.  Borne  already  teemed  with  the  class  so 
pitilessly  satirized  by  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the 

*'Saecli  incommoda,  pessimi  poetae." 

The  first  name  of  any  celebrity  is  that  of  Yarbo  Ataginus,  a 
nalive  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  was  a  varied  and  prolific 
writer,  who  cultivated  with  some  success  at  least  three  domains  of 
poetry.  In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  satiTCs,  but  without  any 
aptitude  for  the  work.^  These  he  deserted  for  the  epos,  in  which 
he  gained  some  credit  by  his  poem  on  the  Sequanian  War.  This 
was  a  national  epic  after  the  manner  of  Eimius,  but  from  the 
silence  of  later  poets  we  may  conjecture  that  it  did  not  retain  its 
popularity.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he, began  to  study  with 
diligence  the  Alexandrine  models,  and  gained  much  credit  by  his 
translation  of  the  Argonaviica  of  ApoUonius.  Ovid  often  men- 
tions this  poem  with  admiration ;  he  calls  Yarro  the  poet  of  the 
sail-tossing  sea,  says  no  age  will  be  ignorant  of  his  fame,  and  even 
thinks  the  ocean  gods  may  have  helped  him  to  compose  his  song.^ 
Quintilian  with  better  judgment^  notes  his  deficiency  both  in 
originality  and  copiousness,  but  allows  him  the  meht  of  a  careful 
translator.  We  gather  from  a  passage  of  Ovid^  that  he  wrote 
love  poems,  and  horn  other  sources  that  he  translated  Greek  works 
on  topography  and  meteorology,  both  strictly  copied  from  the 
Alexan(kines. 

Besides  Yanx>,  we  hear  of  Tioidas,  of  Memmius  the  friend  of 
Lucretius,  of  C.  Hblvius  Cinna,  and  C.  LiciNius  Calvus,  as 
writers  of  erotic  poetry.     The  last  two  were  also  eminent  in  other 
branches.     Cinna  (60  B.O.),  who  is  mentioned  by  Yirgil  as  a  poet 
Haperior  to  himself,^  gained  renown  by  his  Sniyima,  an  epic 
based  on  the  unnatural  love  of  Myrrha  for  her  father  Cinyras,® 
on  which  revolting  subject  he  bestowed  nine  years  ^  of  elabora- 
tion, tricking  it  out  with  every  arid  device  that  pedantry's  long 
list  could  supply.     Its  learning,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
neglected.     Until  the  Aeiieid  appeared,  it  was  considered  the 
fullest  repository  of  choice  mythological  lore.     It  was  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  ever  made  in  Eome  to  an  original  Alex- 
andrine poem.     Calvus  (82-47  ao.),  who  is  generally  coupled 
with  Catullus,  was  a  distinguiahed  orator  as  well  as  poet     Cicero 
pays  him  the  compliment  of  honourable  mention  in  the  Brutus,^ 

^  Hor.  8.  i  z.  46,  experto  frustra  Varron«  Ataeino, 
•  Ov.  Am.  i.  XT.  21;  Ep.  ex.  Pont  iv.  xvi.  21.  *  Qu.  x.  1,  87. 

^  Trist  ii  439.   For  some  specimens  of  his  manner  see  App.  to  chap.  L  note  3. 
»  EcL  ix.  86.  «  Told  by  Ovid  {Metmru  bk.  x.). 

y  Cat  xcv.  1.  •  Cic.  (Brta.)  Ixxxii.  283. 
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piaifluig  Mb  parts  and  lamenting  his  early  death.  He  t^iin^  his 
Buccees  would  have  been  greater  had  he  forgotten  himself  more. 
This  egotism  was  probably  not  wanting  to  his  poetry,  but  mucli 
may  be  excused  him  on  account  of  his  youiL  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  style ;  the  epithets,  gravis^  vehemena,  exilts 
(which  apply  rather  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  poetry),  seem  con- 
tradictory ;  the  last  strikes  us  as  l^e  most  discriminating.  Besides 
short  elegies  like  those  of  Catullus,  he  wrote  an  epic  called  lo, 
as  well  as  lampoons  against  Pompey  and  other  leading  men.  We 
possess  none  of  his  fragments. 

/  From  Calvus  we  pass  to  CATULLUBi  This  great  poet  was  bom  at 
Verona  (87  ao.),  and  died,  according  to  Jerome,  in  his  thirty-fiist 
year ;  but  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  error,  and  Prof.  Ellis 
fixes  his  death  in  54  &  a  In  either  case  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  died,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration  in  criticising 
his  poems.  He  came  as  a  youth  to  Home,  where  he  mixed  freely 
in  the  best  society,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside,  except  when 
his  health  or  fortunes  made  a  change  desirable.^  At  such  times 
he  resorted  either  to  Sirmio,  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,^  where  he  had  a  villa,  or  else  to  his  Tiburtine  estate,  which, 
he  tells  us,  he  mortgaged  to  meet  certain  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.^ Among  his  fnends  were  ^epos,  who  first  acknowledged 
his  genius,^  to  whom  the  grateful  poet  dedicated  his  book: 
Cicero,  whose  eloquence  he  warmly  admired;  ^  Pollio,  Comificius, 
Cinna>  and  Calvus,  besides  many  others  less  known  to  fame, 
like  all  warm  natures,  he  was  a  good  hater.  Caesar  and  hia 
friend  Mamurra  felt  his  satire ;  ®  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Caesar,  the  reconciliation  did  not  go  beyond  a  cold 
indiiference.^  To  Mamurra  he  was  implacably  hostile,  but  satir> 
ised  him  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mentula  to  avoid  offending 
Caesar.  His  life  was  that  of  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  letters.  Indifferent  to  politics,  he  formed 
friendships  and  enmities  for  personal  reasons  alona  *^Two  events 
in  his  life  are  important  for  us,  since  they  affected  his  genius — 
his  love  for  Lesbia,  and  his  brother's  death.  The  former  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  life.  It  began  in  the  fresh  devotion  of  a 
first  love ;  it  survived  the  cruel  shocks  of  ioifidelity  and  indiffer- 
ence; and,  though  no  longer  as  before  united  with  respect^  it 


^  Jtomae  vwintiu :  Ula  domtu,  Ixviii.  84.       *  See.  G.  zxxL         *  C. 

*  C.  i.  **  C.  xhx.  •  C.  xciii.  Mi.  xxix. 

'  What  a  different  character  does  this  reveal  from  that  of  the  Aognstan 

p^ts  I    Comparw  the  sentiment  in  C.  xcii. : 

^  Pil  nimiwn  ttudeo  Qaeaar  tibi  vOle  plactre 
y«c  tcire  uti-vm  tU  tUlnu  an  ater  homo* 
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endured  unextdnguislied  to  the  end,  burning  with  the  passion  of 
despair. 

Who  Leshia  was,  has  been  the  subject  of  mnoh  discussion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Apuleius's  information  is  correct, 
and  that  her  real  name  was  dodia.  If  so,  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  her  the  same  with  that  abandoned  woman,  the  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  whom  Cicero  brands  with  infamy  in  his 
speech  for  Caelius.  Unwillingness  to  associate  the  graceful  verse 
of  Catullus  with  a  theme  so  unworthy  has  perhaps  led  the  critics 
to  question  without  reason  the  identity.  But  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  poet  when  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened, 
answers  but  too  truly  to  that  of  the  orator.  Few  things  in  all 
literature  are  sadder  than  the  spectacle  of  this  trasting  and  gene- 
rous spirit  withered  by  the  unkindness,  as  it  had  been  soiled  by 
the  favours,  of  this  evil  beauty.^  The  life  which  began  in  raptu- 
rous devotion  ends  in  hopeless  gloom.  The  poet  whose  every 
nerve  was  strung  to  the  delights  of  an  unselfish  though  guilty 
passion,  now  that  the  spell  is  broken,  finds  life  a  burden,  and 
confronts  with  relief  the  thought  of  death  which,  as  he  antici- 
pated, soon  came  to  end  his  sorrows. 

The  affection  of  Catullus  for  his  only  brother,  lost  to  him  by 
an  early  deatli,  forms  the  counterpoise  to  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
Where  this  brings  remorse,  the  other  brings  a  soothing  melan- 
choly; the  memory  of  this  sacred  sorrow  struggles  to  cast  out  the 
liarassing  regrets  that  torment  his  soul^  l^othing  can  surpass  the 
simple  pathos  with  which  he  alludes  to  this  event  It  is  the  subject 
of  one  short  elegy,^  and  enters  largely  into  another.  When 
travelling  with  the  pro-praetor  Memmius  into  Bithynia,  he  visited 
his  brother's  tomb  at  Bhoeteum  in  the  Troad.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  journey,  undertaken,  but  without  success,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  fortune,  that  he  wrote  the  little  poem  to 
Sirmio,^  which  dwells  on  the  associations  of  home  with  a  sweet- 
ness perhaps  unequalled  in  ancient  poetry.^ 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  his  shorter  pieces,  his  character  is 
unmistakably  revealed.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  is  more 
frank  than  he.  He  neither  hides  his  own  faults,  nor  desires  his 
friends  to  hide  theirs  from  him  j^'  his  verses  are  the  honest  spon- 

^  For  the  character  of  dodla^  see  Gic.  pro  CaeL  passim ;  and  for  ber 
eriminal  passion  for  her  brother,  compare  Cat.  Ixxiz.,  which  is  only  intelli- 


gible if  80  nnderstood.     Cf.  also  Iviii.  zci.  IzxvL 

*  The  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  (C.  Izxvi)  in  which  he 
longing  for  peace  of  mind  snggests  this  remark. 

»  C.  Ixv.  and  IxviiL  *  C.  xxxL 

*  Compare,  howf>yer,  Lncr.  iii.  606-8. 

*  C.  vi.  1&,  quiepdd  Kabes  boni  maXiqiu  DU  noMt. 


expresses  his 
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taneous  expiessioii  of  his  eveiy-day  lif &  In  them  we  see  a  youUi, 
ardent,  nnaffected,  impnlsive,  generous,  courteous,  and  outspoken, 
but  indifferent  to  the  serious  interests  of  life;  recklessly  self-indulg- 
ent, plunging  into  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  that  with  so  little 
sense  of  guilt  as  to  appeal  to  Heaven  as  witness  of  the  purity  of 
his  life  :^  we  see  a  poet,  full  of  delicate  feeling  and  of  love  for 
the  beautiful,  with  a  strong  lyrical  impulse  fresh  as  that  of 
Greece,  and  an  appreciation  of  Greek  feeling  that  makes  him 
revive  the  very  inspiration  of  Greek'  genius;^  with  a  chaste  simpli- 
city of  style  that  faithfully  reflects  every  mood,  and  with  an 
amount  of  learning  which,  if  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Augustan  poets,  much  exceeded  that  of  his  chief  prede- 
cessors, and  secured  for  him  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  learned 

The  poems  of  Catullus  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
doubtless  made  by  the  poet  himself.     These  are  the  short  lyricij|'^ 
pieces  in  various  metres,  containing  the  best  known  of  those  t^ 
Lesbia,  besides  others  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  then  come 
the  longer  poems,  mostly  in  heroic  or  elegiac  metre,  representing 
the  higher  flights  of  his  genius ;   and  lastly,  the  epigrams  on 
divers  subjects,  all  in  the  elegiac  metre,  of  which  bot£  the  lisF*^ 
and  the  text  are  imperfect     In  aU  we  meet  with  the  same  care- 
less grace  and  simplicity  both  of  thought  and  diction,  but  all  do  no^ 
show  the  same  artistic  skill     The  judgment  that  led  CatuJus  to 
place  his  lyric  poems  in  the  foreground  was  right     They  are  the 
best  known,  the  best  flnished,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
compositions ;  the  four  to  Lesbia,  the  one  to  Sirmio,  and  that  on 
Acme  and  Septimus,  aro  perhaps  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
Latin  language;  and  others  aro  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in 
elegance.      The  hendecasyllabic  rhythm,  in  which  the  greater 
part  are  written,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  display  the  poet's  special 
gifts.     Of  this  metre  he  is  the  firsthand  qgly"^* master.     Horace 
does  not  employ  it ;  and  neither  Martial  nor  Statins  avoids  mono- 
tony in  the  use  of  it    The  freedom  of  cadence,  the  varied  caesura, 
and  the  licences  in  the  flrst  foot,^  give  the  charm  of  irregular 
beauty,  so  sweet  in  itself  and  so  rare  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  the 
rhythm  lends  itsdf  with  equal  ease  to  playful  humour,  fierce 

^  See  xiz.  5-9,  and  Ixxvi.  ^  Especially  in  the  Attis. 

'  Ov.  Amor.  ili.  9,  62,  docU  CatuUe,  So  Mart  yiii.  73,  8.  Perhaps  sati- 
rically alluded  to  by  Horace,  simius  isU  NU  praeier  Calvum  et  doctos 
cantare  CatvXlum,     S.  I.  x. 

^  The  first  foot  may  be  a  spondee,  a  trothee,  or  an  iambos.  The  licence  is 
re^rded  as  durivMulum  by  Pliny  the  Elder.  But  in  this  case  freedom 
suited  the  Roman  treatment  of  the  metre  better  than  strictness. 
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satire,  and  tender  affection.  Other  measiireSy  used  with  more  or 
less  success,  are  the  iambic  scaaon,^  the  chdtambic,  the  glyconic,  ^ 
and  the  sapphic,  all  probably  introduced  from  the  Greek  by 
Catullus.  Of  these  the  sapphic  is  the  least  perfected.  If  the 
>'  eleventh  and  fifty-first  odes  be  compared  with  the  sapphic  odes  of 
Horace,  the  great  metrical  superiority  of  the  latter  will  at  once 
appear.  Catullus  copies  the  Greek  rhythm  in  its  details  without 
asking  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  language.  Horace,  by  adopting  stricter  rules,  produces  a 
much  more  harmonious  effect.  The  same  is  true  of  Catullus's 
treatment  of  the  elegiac,  as  compared  with  that  of  Propertius  or 
Ovid.  The  Greek  elegiac  does  not  require  any  stop  at  flie  end  of 
the  couplet,  nor  does  it  affect  any  special  ending ;  words  of  seven 
syllables  or  less  are  used  by  it  indifferently.  The  trisyllabic 
f  ending,  which  is  aU  but  unknown  to  Ovid,  occurs  continually  in 
CatuUus ;  even  the  monosyllabic,  which  is  altogether  avoided  by 
\  succeeding  poets,  occurs  once.^  Another  licence,  still  more  alien 
\  from  Eoman  usage,  is  the  retention  of  a  short  or  unelided 
f  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  penthemimer.^  Catullus's  elegiac 
>  belongs  to  the  class  of  half-adapted  importations,  beautiful  in 
i     its  way,  but  rather  because  it  recalls  the  exquisite  cadences  of  the 

Greek  than  as  being  in  itself  a  finished  artistic  product. 

i  The  .six  long  poems  are  of  imequal  merit     The  modem  reader 

1      will  ndt'  find  much  to    interest  him  in  the   Coma  Berenices, 

}      abounding  as  it  does  in  mythological  allusions.^    The  poem  to 

Mallius  or  AUius,*  written  at  Verona,  is  partly  mythological, 

partly  personal,  and  though  somewhat  desultory,  contains  many 

fine  passages.     Catullus  pleads  his  want  of  books  as  an  excuse  for 

a  poor  poem,  implying  that  a  full  library  was  his  usual  resort  for 

coniposition.     This  poem  was  written  shortly  after  his  brother's 

^  A  trimeter  iambic  line  with  a  spondee  in  the  last  place,  which  must 
always  be  preceded  by  an  iambus,  e.g.  Miser  Catulle  desiTias  iniptire. 

^E,g,  in  C.  Izxziv.  (12  lines)  there  is  not  a  single  dissyllabic  ending. 
In  one  place  we  have  dictaqtte  factaqite  sunt.  I  think  Martial  dso  has 
hoe  sdOf  non  amo  te.  The  best  instance  of  continuous  narration  in  this 
metre  is  IzvL  105-30,  Quo  tibi  turn — concUiata  viro,  a  very  sonorous  passage. 

*  £.g.  Perfeeta  exigitur  \  un&  dmieUia  (see  Ellis.  CatuU.  Proleg.),  and 
lupUer  id  CheUybUm  \  omne  genus  pereai,  which  is  in  accord  with  old 
Roman  nsaee,  and  is  modelled  on  CaUimachus's  Zcv  irdrtp,  &s  xaK^^v  leav 
h'r6\otro  yiyos. 

*  This  has  been  aUaded  to  under  Aratus.  As  a  specimen  of  Catullus's  style 
of  translation,  we  append  two  lines,  '^H  fit  Kdvwy  ^/SAc^cv  iy  4i€pi  rhv 
B€p€plKfis  $6arpvxov  %v  Kuyij  iraffw  fBriKt  $eo7s,  which  are  thus  rendered, 
Idem  me  Ule  Conon  caelesti  munere  vidit  E  Bereniceo  mrtiee  caesariem  Ful- 
gentem  claxe,  quam  muUis  ilia  deorum  Levia  protendens  bracMa  pollicUa 
esi.    The  additions  are  characteriBtic.  *  cbmii 
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deatli,  whicH  thiowB  a  yeln  of  melandioly  into  the  thought  In 
it,  and  still  more  happily  in  his  two  IlpitJujdamia,^  he  paints  with 
deep  feeling  the  joys  of  wedded  loy&  The  former  of  these,  which 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Toiquatus,  is  the  loyeliest 
product  of  his  genius.  It  is  marred  hy  a  few  gross  allusions,  bat 
they  are  not  enough  to  interfere  with  its  general  effect  It  ringa 
throughout  with  joyous  exultation,  and  on  the  whole  is  innocent 
as  well  as  full  of  warm  feeling.  It  is  all  movement ;  the  scene 
opens  before  us;  the  marriage  god  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
holding  the  flammeumj  or  nuptialjyeil,  leads  the  dance ;  then  the 
doors  open,  and  amid  waving  torches  the  bride,  blushing  like  the 
purple  hyacinth,  enters  with  downcast  mien,  her  friends  comfort- 
ing her;  the  bridegroom  stands  by  apd  throws  nuts  to  the 
assembled  guests ;  light  railleries  are  ban^(^  to  and  fro ;  meanwhile 
the  bride  is  lifted  oy^  the  threshold,  and  sinks  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  alba  parthenice  vduty  luteumve  papaver.  The  different 
sketches  of  Aurunctdeia  as  the  loving  bride,  the  chaste  matron, 
and  the  aged  grandame  nodding  kindly  to  everybody,  please  from 
their  unadorned  simplicity  as  well  as  from  their  innate  beauty. 

The  second  of  these  Epithalamia  is,  if  not  translated,  certainly 
modelled  from  the  Greek,  and  in  its  imagery  reminds  us  of  Sappha 
It  is  less  ardent  and  more  studied  than  the  first,  and  though  its 
tone  is  far  less  elevated,  it  gains  a  special  charm  from  its  calm, 
almost  statuesque  language.^  The  Nuptials  of  Pdeits  and  Thetis 
is  a  miniature  epic,^  such  as  were  often  written  by  the  Alexan- 
drian poets.  Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  two  plots,  one  within  the 
other.  The  story  of  Peleus's  mamage  is  made  the  occasion  for 
describing  the  scene  embroidered  on  the  coverlet  or  cushion  of  the 
marriage  bed.  This  contams  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne^ 
the  Minotaur,  the  Labyrinth,  the  return  of  Theseus,  hia  desertion  . 
of  Ariadne,  and  her  reception  into  the  stars  by  lacchus.  The  \ 
poem  is  unequal  iu  execution ;  the  finest  passages  ard  the  lament 
of  Ariadne,  which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  that  of  Dido,  and  the 
song  of  the  Fates,  which  gives  the  first  instances  of  those^'refraioa 
taken  from  the  Greek  pastoral,  which  please  so  much  in  the 
Eclogues,  and  in  Tennyson's  May  Queen,  The  Atys  or  AWs 
stands  alone  among  the  poet's  works.  Its  subject  is  the  self- 
mutilation  of  a  noble  youth  out  of  zeal  for  Cybele's  worship^  and 
is  probably  a  study  horn  the  Greek,  though  of  what  period  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  A  theme  so  unnatural  would  have  found 
little  favour  with  the  Attic  poets ;  the  subject  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  approached  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  whom  Catullus 

^  Ga.  clxi:  Ixii. 

f  The  conceit  in  y.  6S,  64,  must  surely  be  Greek.  *  *EirJAXi«>. 
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often  copies.  Bnt  these  tame  and  pedantic  yeisifiers  could  have 
given  no  precedent  for  the  wild  inspiration  of  this  strange  poem, 
which  clothes  in  the  music  of  finished  art  hursts  of  savage  emotion. 
The  metre  is  galliamhic,  a  rhythm  proper  to  the  hymns  of  Cybele, 
hut  of  which  no  primitive  Greek  example  remains.  The  poem 
cannot  he  perused  with  pleasure,  hut  must  excite  astonishment  at 
the  power  it  displays.  The  language  is  tinged  with  archaisms, 
especially  compounds  like  Tiederigera,  silvicultrix.  In  general 
CatuUus  writes  in  the  plain  unaffected  language  of  daily  life.  His 
effects  are  produced  hy  the  freshness  rather  than  the  choiceness  of 
Ina  terms,  ai^d  hy  his  truth  to  nature  and  good  taste.  Bis  con- 
struction of  sentences,  like  that  of  Lucretius,  hecomes  at  times 
prosaic,  from  the  effort  to  avoid  all.  amhiguity.  If  the  first  forty 
lines  of  his  Epistle  to  Mallius^  he  studied  and  compared  with  any 
of  Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus^  the  great  difference  in  this  respect 
will  at  once  he  seen.  Later  writers  leave  most  of  the  particles  of 
transition  to  he  supplied  hy  the  reader's  intelligence:  Catullus,  like 
Sophocles,  indicates  the  sequence  of  thought  Nevertheless  poetry 
lost  more  than  it  gained  hy  the  want  of  grammatical  connection 
between  successive  passages,  which,  while  it  adds  point,  detracts 
from  deamess,  and  makes  the  interpretation,  for  example,  of 
Persius  and  Juvenal  very  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Xiucretius  or  Horace. 

The  genius  of  Catullus  met  with  early  recognition.  Cornelius 
Nepoe,  in  his  life  of  Atticus  (ch.  xiL),  couples  him  with  Lucretius 
as  the  first  poet  of  the  age  {nostra  aetas),  and  his  popularity, 
though  ohscured  during  the  Augustan  period,  soon  revived,  and 
remained  imdiminished  until  the  close  of  Latin  literature.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Catullus  was  nearly  heing  lost. to  us;  he  is 
preserved  in  hut  one  manuscript  discovered  in  the  fourteenth 
century.^ 

Catullus  is  the  last  of  the  Eepuhlican  poets.  Separated  hy  hut 
a  few  years  from  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  a  totally  different  spirit 
pervades  the  works  of  the  two  writers ;  while  Catullus  is  free, 
nnhlushing,  and  fearless,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  Yirgil  is 
already  guarded,  restrained,  and  diffident  of  himself,  trusting  to 
Pollio  or  Augustus  to  perfect  his  muse,  and  guide  it  to  its  proper 
sphere.  In  point  of  language  the  two  periods  show  no  hreak ;  in 
point  of  feeling  they  are  altogether  different  A  few  survived 
from  the  one  into  the  other,  hut  as  a  rule  they  relapsed  into 
silence,  or  indulged  merely  in  declamation.  We  feel  that  Catullus 
was  fortunate  in  dying  hefore  the  hattle  of  Actium ;  had  he  lived 

^  C.  6a  'See  Ellis,  CaL  IroUgomma. 
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into  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have 
found  a  place  there  He  is  a  fitting  close  to  this  passionate  and 
stonny  period,  a  youth  in  whom  all  its^i]pali^es  for  good  and  evil 
have  their  fullest  embodiment 


APPEJN^DIX. 

NoTB  I,— On  (he  Use  qf  Alliteration  in  LaUn  Poetry, 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  earlier 
Latin  poets,  or  even  Virgil,  without 
seeing  that  they  abound  in  repetitions 
of  the  same  letter  or  sound,  either  in- 
tentionally introduced  or  unconsci- 
ously presenting  themselves  owing  to 
constant  habit  Alliteration  and  as- 
sonance are  the  natural  ornaments  of 
poetry  in  a  rude  age.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  alliteration  is  one  of  the 
chief  ways  of  distinguishing  poetry 
from  prose.  But  when  a  strict  pro- 
sody is  formed,  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Thus  in  almost  all  civilised  poetry  it 
has  been  discarded,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional and  appropriate  ornament  for 
a  special  purpose.  Greek  poetry  gives 
few  instances.  The  art  of  Homer  has 
long  passed  the  stage  at  which  such 
an  aid  to  effect  is  sought  for.  The 
cadence  of  the  Greek  hexameter  would 
be  marred  by  so  inartistic  a  device. 
The  dramatists  resort  to  it  now  and 
then,  e.g.  Oedipus,  in  his  blind  rage, 
thus  taunts  Tiresias : 

rv^xbs  ri  T*  &ra  r6y  T€  vow  rd  t' 

But  here  the  alliteration  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  it  is  artistically  effective. 
For  it  is  known  that  violent  emotion 
irresistibly  compels  us  to  heap  to- 
gether similar  sounds.  Several  subtle 
and  probably  unconscious  instances  of 
it  are  given  by  Peile  from  the  Idyllic 
poets ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  true  of  Greek 
as  it  is  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
poetry,  that  when:  metre,  caesura,  or 
rhyme,  hold  sway,  alliteration  plays 


an  altogether  suboi^dinale  part.  It  is 
otherwise  in  Latin  poetry.  *  Here, 
owing  to  the  fondness  for  all  that  is 
old,  fldliteration  is  retained  in  what  ia 
correspondingly  a  much  later  period 
of  growth.  After  Viigil,  indeed,  it 
almost  disappears,  but  as  used  by  him 
it  is  such  an  instrument  for  effect, 
that  perhaps  the  discontinuance  of  it 
was  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  It  ia 
employed  in  Latin  poetry  for  various 
purposes.  Plautus  makes  it  subser- 
vient to  comic  effect  (Capt  90S, 
quoted  by  Munro. ). 

"  Qudnta  p&nU  p4»H$  v4»kt^  quSmtm 

Idrido^ 
Qudnta  sdmitU  dbtumddo,  qudnta  odBo 

mitoi 
QMdnt9  IdnUt  IduUAdor 

Compare  our  verse : 

"  Rijcht  nmnd  the  nigged  rode  tbe  ngsei 
rascal  ran." 

Ennius  and  the  tragedians  nake  it 
express  the  stronger  emotions,  as 
violence : 

**  Priamo  H  fritwn  evttariT 

So  Yirgil,  imitating  him :  JU  vietvi; 
Lucr.  virnda  vis  animi  pervieit/  or 
again  pity,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
same  letter  (pronounced  as  w),  e.^. 
neu  paJtriae  validas  in  viseera  verUtr 
vires;  viva  videns  vivo  sepeliri  viscera 
husto,  from  VirgQ  and  Lucr.  resp«5- 
tively.  A  hard  letter  expresses  diffi- 
culty or  effort,  e.g.  jnanibus  tnagnos 
divellere  mantis.  So  Pope:  Up  the 
high  hill  he  heaves  a  hvge  round  dens. 
Or  emphasis,  parare  non  potuil  pedi- 
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hus  qui  pofUum  per  vadaposKtU,  from 
Lucretius ;  mtUtaque  pneterea  vcUum 
praecftctoprion^myfromyii^.  Barely 
it  has  no  special  appropnateness,  or 
is  a  mere  diisplay  oringenuity,  as  :  0 
TUe   tuU    Tati  t(H  tanta   tyranne 
ttUisU  (Ennius).     Assonance  iti  al- 
most equally  common,  and  is  even 
more    strange    to    our   taste.     In 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  many  languages, 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  ParonomO' 
sm,  or  play  on  words;  but  this  pre- 
supposes   a    rapport   between    the 
name  and  what  is  implied  by  it. 
Assonance  in  Latin  poetry  has  no  such 
releyance.    It  simply  emphasizes  or 
adorns,  e.g.  August  augurio  postgiMm 
incluta   eondita   Roma,  eat   (Enn.) ; 
fnUcram  ptdcritttdinem  (Plant.)-     It 
takes  divers  forms,  e.g,  the  bfiowri- 
Xcvror,  akin  to  our  rhyme.     Vincla 
recu«antum  et  sera  sub  node  n^efentum ; 
comua  V02aferum  obvertinius  anterm- 
arum.    The  beginnings  of  rhyme  are 
here  seen,  and  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  elegiac,  debueratU  fuaos  evoluisse  I 


meoB ;  or  Sapphic,  Pone  me  pigris  ubi 
nulla  campia  Arbor  aestiva.  rtcrealwr 
aura.  Other  varieties  of  assonance 
are  the  fre(][uent  employment  of  the 
same  preposition  in  the  same  part  of  the 
foot,  e.g.  insonienif  infamdo  vndido — 
di^ectis  disque  supiuis;  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word,  hicerum  cni' 
deliter  ora,  ora  mcmusque;  or  of  a 
different  inflexion  of  it,  omnis  feret 
omnia  teUua^  non  omnia  possumus 
omnes ;  most  often  of  all,  by  employing 
several  words  of  a  somewhat  similar 
sound,  what  is  in  fact  a  jingle,  e.g. 
the  well-known  line,  Cedant  arma 
togae  ccmcedat  laurea  l&vidi;  or  again, 
raente  eZemente  edita  (Laberius). 
Instances  of  this  are  endless ;  and  in 
estimating  the  mechanical  structure  of 
Latin  poetry,  which  is  the  chief  side 
of  it,  we  observe  the  care  with  which 
thegreatestartists  retain  every  method 
of  producing  effect,  even  if  somewhat 
old  fashioned.  (See  on  this  subject 
Munro's  Lucr.  preface  to  Notes  II. 
which  has  often  been  referred  to.) 


NoTK  II. — Some  addUional  details  on  the  History  of  the  Mvmus  (from 
WoeMain.     PvJbl.  SyH  Sententiae,  Lips.  1869). 


The  mime  at  first  differed  from 
other  kinds  of  comedy — (1)  in  having 
no  proper  plot ;  (2)  m  not  being  re- 
presented primarily  on  the  stage  ;  (8) 
m  having  but  one  actor.  Eudicos  imi- 
tated the  gestures  of  boxing ;  Theo- 
doTus  the  creaking  of  a  windlass ;  Par- 
meno  did  the  grunting  of  a  pig  to  per- 
fection. Any  one  who  raised  a  laugh 
by  such  kinds  of  imitation  was  pro- 
perly said  mimum  agere.  Mimes  are 
thus  defined  by  Diomedes  (p.  491,  18 
k)y  sermonis  cuiuslibet  et  TnotHs  sine 
Tcverentia  vel  factorwm  et  dictorum 
turpiwn  cum  htsdvia  imitatio.  Such 
mimes  as  these  were  often  held  at 
banquets  for  the  amusement  of  great 
men.  Sulla  was  passionately  fond  of 
them.  Admitted  to  the  stage,  they 
naturally  took  the  place  of  interludes 
or  afterpieces.  When  a  man  imitated 
e^g*  a  muleteer  (Petr.  Sat.  68),  he  had 
Ills  mule  with  him  ;  or  if  he  imitated 
A  causidious,  or  a  drunken  ruffian 


(Ath.  14,  621,  c),  some  other  person 
was  by  to  play  the  foU  to  his  violence. 
Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  parts  and 
dialogue ;  the  chief  actor  was  called 
Archimimus,  and  the  mime  was  then 
developed  after  the  example  of  the 
Atellanae.  When  several  actors 
took  part  in  a  piece,  each  was  said 
mimum  agere,  though  this  phrase 
originally  applied  only  to  the  single 
actor. 

When  the  mime  first  came  on  the 
stage,  it  i¥as  acted  in  front  of  the 
curtain  (Fest.  p.  226,  ed  Mall),  after- 
wards,  as  its  proportions  increased,  a 
new  kind  of  curtain  called  sipurium 
was  introduced,  so  that  while  the 
mime  was  being  performed  on  this 
new  and  enlarged  pro8ca£nium  the 
preparations  for  the  next  act  of  the 
regular  drama  were  going  on  b^nd 
the  siparium.  Pliny  (xxxv.  199) 
calls  Syrus  mimicae  scaenae  condi. 
toremj  and  as  he  certainly  did  not 
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build  a  tbefttre,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Pliny  refers  to  his  invention  of 
the  sinarium.  He  evidently  had  a 
natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, in  which  Macrobius  (ii 
7.  6)  and  Quintilian  allow  him  the 
highest  place.  Laberius  appears  to 
hare  been  a  more  carefiu  writer. 
Syrus  was  not  a  literary  roan,  but  an 
improvisator  and  moralist.  His  smr 
tentias  were  held  in  great  honour  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  are  quoted  by  the  elder 
Seneca  (Contr.  206,  4).  The  younger 
Seneca  also  frequently  quotes  them  in 
his  letters  (£p.  108,  8,  &c. ),  and  often 
imitates  their  style.  There  are  some 
interesting  lines  in  Petronins  (Satir. 
65),  which  are  almost  certainly  from 
Syrua.     Being  little  known,  they  are 


worth  quoting  as  a  popular  denun- 
ciation of  luxury — 

^  LuxnrlM  rlofca  Maitlft  mareent  moenia. 
Too  pftlato  daniiis  pavo  paadtnr 
Plamato  amictas  aureo  Babylonioo; 
Gallina  tibl  NatnMica,  tibi  galliu  spe^lo: 
Clconia  etiam  grata  pereipina  hospita 
Pietatieoltrix  gradlipcs  croraltotria 
Avifl,  exul  hiemla,  titnlos  tejrtdi  tempMla 
Keqaltiae  nidnm  in  cacabo  fedt  moda 
Quo  margarita  cara  tilbaea  Indlca? 
An  at  matiTma  omata  phaleria  pelagUs 
Tollat  pedes  Indomlta  In  itrato  eztraneo7 
Zmaragdam  ad  quam  rem  viridem,  pre- 
tiotittin  Tltram. 

Sao  Oarchedonloa  optas  Iffnea  lupMeos 
iaint  aciDtUlas?proMlMM<oar6«maiiiu.'' 

There  is  .a  rude  but  unmistakable 
vigour  in  these  lines  which,  when 
compared  with  the  quotation  from 
Laberius  given  in  the  text  of  the  work, 
cause  us  to  think  very  highly  of  tiM 
mime  as  patronized  by  Caesar. 


Note  III. — FrtigmerUs  of  Valerius  Saranua, 


This  writer,  who  was  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  present  epoch,  having 
been  a  contemporary  of  Sulla  but 
having  outlived  him,  waa  noted  for 
his  great  learning.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Fliny  as  the  first  to  prefix  a  table  of 
contents  to  his  book.  U  is  native  town, 
Sora,  was  well  known  for  its  activity 
in  liberal  studies.  He  is  said  bv  Plu- 
tarch to  have  announced  publicly  the 
secret  name  of  Rome  or  of  ner  tutelary 
deity,  for  which  the  gods  punished 
him  by  death.  St.  Augustine  (C.  D. 
vii.  9)  quotes  two  interesting  hexa- 
meters as  from  him : 


**  laplter  omnlpoteni,  remm  rex  Ipae  deaaqoa 
Progenitor  genetrlxque,  demn  dena,  nniuet 
omnea.** 

Servius  (Aen.  iv.  688)  cites  two 
verses  of  a  similar  character,  whidi 
are  most  probably  from  Soraniu. 
lupiter,  addressing  the  gods,  says, 

**  CaeUooIae,  mea  membra,  del,  qoos  nortim 
potestaa 
Offldia,  diveraa  fadb** 

These  fragments  show  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  condensed  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  a  clear  grasp  on  the 
vadtj  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  rarwhick 
reason  they  are  quoted. 


THE  AUGUSTAN  EPOCH  (42  B.a-14  A.D.). 


CHAPTEE  I 

General  Charaotebistiob. 

The  Augustan  Age  in  its  strictest  sense  does  not  begin  until 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  wben  Augustus,  having  overthrown 
his  competitor,  found  himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Boman  world  (31  kg.).  But  as  the  Eclogites^  and  many  of  Horace's 
poems,  were  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  none  of  these  can  be 
ranked  with  the  Bepublican  literature,  it  is  best  to  assign  the 
commencement  of  the  Augustan  period  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Fhilippi,  when  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Oassius  left  the  old 
constitution  without  a  champion  and  made  monarchy  in  the  per- 
son  either  of  Antonius  or  Octavius  inevitable.  This  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  extending  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  comprises 
a  long  Hst  of  spl&ndid  writers,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  in  vigour  and  boldness,  but  superior  to  all  but  Cicero  himself 
in  finish  and  artistic  skill  as  well  as  in  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  suggestive  beauty  of  expression.  It  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  Latin  poetry,  as  the  last  epoch  marks  the  perfection  of 
Xjatin  prose.  But  the  bloom  which  had  been  so  long  expanding 
ipras  short-lived  in  proportion  to  its  sweetness;  and  perfect  as 
jB  the  art  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  within  a  few  years  of 
Horace's  death  both  style  and  thought  had  entered  on  the  pal^  of 
irretrievable  decline.  The  muse  of  Ovid,  captivating  and  brilliant, 
has  already  lost  the  severe  grace  that  stamps  the  highest  classic 
verse ;  and  the  false  tendencies  forgiven  in  him  from  admiration  for 
liis  talent,  become  painfully  conspicuous  in  his  younger  contem- 
poraries, livy,  too,  in  the  domain  of  history,  shows  traces  of  that 
poetical  colouring  which  began  more  and  more  to  encroach  on  the 
style  of  prose ;  while  in  the  work  of  Yitruvius^  on  the  one  hand 
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and  in  that  of  the  elder  Seneca  on  the  other,  we  observe  two  ten- 
dencies which  helped  to  accelerate  decay ;  the  one  towards  an 
entire  absence  of  literary  finish,  the  other  towards  the  substitution 
of  rich  decoration  for  chaste  ornament 

There  are  certain  common  features  shared  by  the  chief  AugniBtan 
authors  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  closing  liepnb-^ 
lie  While  the  latter  were  men  of  birth  and  eminence. iii  the 
state,  the  former  were  mostly  Italians  or  provincials,^  often  of 
humble  origin,  neither  warriors  nor  statesmen,  but  peaceful,  quiet 
natures,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  desiring  only  a  modest  independ- 
ence and  success  in  prosecuting  their  art  Horace  had  indeed 
fought  for  Brutus;  but  he  was  no  soldier,  and  alludes  wiih 
humorous  irony  to  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.^  Viigil 
prays  that  he  may  live  without  glory  among  the  forests  and 
streams  he  loves.^  Tibullus^  and  Propertius^  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  incapacity  for  an  active  career,  praying  for 
nothing  more  than  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  song. 
Spirits  like  these  would  have  had  no  chance  of  rising  to  eminence 
amid  the  fierce  contests  of  the  Eepublic.  Gentle  and  diffident^ 
they  needed  a  patron  to  call  out  their  powers  or  protect  their 
interests ;  and  when,  under  the  sway  of  Augustus,  such  a  patron 
was  foimd,  the  rich  harvest  of  talent  that  arose  showed  how  much 
letters  had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  time&^ 
It  is  true  that  several  writers  of  the  preceding  period  survived  into 
this.  Men  like  Yarro,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  city,  nursing  in 
retirement  a  hopeless  loyalty  to  the  past ;  men  like  Pollio  and 
Messala,  who  accepted  the  monarchy  without  compromising  their 
principles,  and  who  still  appeared  in  public  as^orators  or  jurists ; 
these,  together  with  a  few  poets  of  the  older  school,  such  as  Furios 
Bibaculus,  continued  to  write  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Augustan  epoch,  but  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
it^  They  pursued  their  own  lines  of  thought,  uninfluenced  by 
the  Empire,  except  in  so  far  as  it  forced  them  to  select  more 
trivial  Uicmes,  or  to  use  greater  caution  in  expressing  their 

^  TibuUnB  was,  however,  a  Roman  kni^bt 

'  0.  iL  7, 10.      Tecum  Philippos  et  oderem  fugam  Sensi  relicta  wm  henm 
parmtUa, 

'  6.  iL  486.    Flttmina  amem  nlvaaque  ingloriua. 

*  L  57.    Non  ego  laudari  euro  mea  Delia :  tecum  Dummodo  nsn,  quaeaot^ 
aegrUs  inersque  vocer. 

*  Pr.  L  6,  29.     Non  ego  mm  laudi,  non  nahu  idoneus  armis, 

*  The  lack  of  patrons  becomes  a  standing  apology  in  later  times  for  the 
poverty  of  literai7  production. 

^  Pollio,  however,  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.     In  his  cidti¥»- 
tkrn  of  rhetoric  he  must  be  classed  with  the  imperial  writers. 
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thoughta  But  the  great  authors  who  are  the  true  representatives 
of  Augustus's  reign,  Virgil,  livy,  and  Horace,  were  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  much  of  their  inspiration 
centres  round  his  office  and  person. 

The  conqueror  of  Actium  wad  welcomed  by  all  classes  with  real 
or  feigned  enthusiasm.  To  the  remnant  of  the  republican  fami- 
lies, indeed,  he  was  an  object  partly  of  flattery,  portly  of  hatred, 
in  no  case,  probably,  of  hearty  approval  or  admiration ;  but  by 
the  literary  class,  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  was  hailed 
as  the  restorer  of  peace  and  good  government,  of  order  and  reli- 
gion, the  patron  of  all  that  was  best  in  literaturyd  and  art,  the 
adopted  son  of  that  great  man  whose  name  was  already  a  mighty 
power,  and  whose  spirit  was  believed  to  watch  over  Eome  as  one 
of  her  presiding  deities.  It  is  no  wonder  if  his  opening  reign 
stamped  literature  with  new  and  imposing  features,  or  if  literature' 
expressed  her  sense  of  his  protection  by  a  constant  appeal  to  his 
name. 

Augustus  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  despots,  for  he  has 
met  with  nothing  but  praise.  A  few  harsh  spirits,  it  seems, 
blamed  him  in  no  meeisured  terms ;  but  he  repaid  them  by  a  wise 
neglect,  at  least  as  long  as  Maecenas  lived,  who  well  knew,  from 
temperament  as  well  as  experience,  the  value  of  seasonable  in- 
activity. As  it  is,  all  the  authors  that  have  come  to  us  are  pane- 
gyrists. None  seem  to  remember  his  early  days ;  all  centre  their 
thoughts  on  the  success  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  tho 
future.  Yet  Augustus  himself  could  not  forget  those  times.  As 
chief  of  the  proscription,  as  the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  as  the  suspected 
murderer  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  as  the  pitiless  destroyer  of  Cleo- 
patra's children,  he  must  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  act  the 
mild  ruler ;  as  a  man  of  profligate  conduct  he  must  have  found  it 
still  less  easy  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  decency  and 
morals.  He  was  assisted  by  the  confidence  which  all,  weary  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  were  willing  to  repose  in  him,  even  to  an  un- 
limited extent  He  was  assisted  also  by  able  administrators, 
Maecenas  in  civil,  and  Agrippa  in  military  aflisdrs.  But  there 
were  other  forces  making  themselves  felt  in  the  great  city.  One 
of  these  was  literature,  as  represented  by  the  literary  class,  con- 
sisting of  men  to  whom  letters  were  a  profession  not  a  relaxation, 
and  who  now  first  appear  prominently  in  Eome.  Augustus  saw 
the  immense  advantage  of  enlisting  these  on  his  side.  He 
could  pass  laws  through  the  senate;  he  could  check  vice  by 
punishment ;  but  neither  his  character  nor  his  history  could  make 
bim  influence  tVi  c.heart  of  the  people.  To  effect  real  reforms  persua- 
sive voice  must  be  found  to  preach  them.     And  who  so  efficacious 
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AS  the  band  of  cnltoied  poets  whom  he  saw  collectmg  round  him  T 
These  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  win ;  and  that  he  did  win  them, 
some  to  a  half-hearted,  others  to  an  absolute  all^iance,  is  one  of  the 
best  testimonies  to  his  enlightened  policy.  Yet  he  could  hardly 
have  ejSected  his  object  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  co-operation  of 
Maecenas,  whose  conciliatory  manners  well  fitted  him  to  be  the 
friend  of  literary  men.  This  astute  minister  formed  a  select  circle 
of  gifted  authors,  chiefly  poets,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  animate 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  succouring  the  state.  He  Ib  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Augustus  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  decayed 
grandeur  of  the  national  religion.  The  open  disregard  of  morality 
and  religion  evinced  by  the  ambitious  party-leaders  during  the 
Civil  Wars  had  brought  the  public  worship  into  contempt  and  the 
temples  into  ruin.  Augustus  determined  that  civil  order  i^ould  once 
more  repose  upon  that  reverence  for  the  gods  which  had  made  Eome 
great^  Accordingly,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  many  temples,  and 
both  by  precept  and  example  strove  to  restore  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  divine  things.  But  he  must  have  experienced  a  grave 
difficulty  in  the  utter  absence  of  religious  conviction  which  had 
become  general  in  Rome.  The  authors  of  the  De  Divinatione  and  the 
De  Benim  Natura  could  not  have  written  as  they  did,  without 
influencing  many  minds.  And  if  men  so  admirable  as  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  denied,  the  one  the  possibility  of  the  science  he  pro- 
fessed,^ the  other  the  doctrine  of  Providence  on  which  all  religion 
rests,  it  was  little  likely  that  ordinary  minds  should  retain  much 
belief  in  such  things.  Augustus  was  relieved  from  this  strait  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  literary  class  in  Eome,  young  authors 
from  the  country  districts,  with  simpler  views  of  life  and  more 
enthusiasm,  of  whom  some  at  least  might  be  willing  to  conse- 
crate their  talents  to  furthering  the  sacred  interests  on  which  social 
order  depends.  The  author  who  fully  responded  to  his  appeal,  and 
probably  exceeded  his  highest  hopes,  was  Virgil;  but  Horace, 
Livy,  and  Propertius,  showed  themselves  not  unwilling  to  espouse 
the  same  causa  Never  was  power  more  ably  seconded  by  per- 
suasion ;  the  law3  of  Augustus  and  the  writings  of  ViigH,  Horace, 
and  Livy,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  considered  in 
their  connection,  political  and  religious,  with  each  other. 

The  emperor,  his  minister,  and  Ms  advocates,  thus  working  for 
the  same  end,  beyond  doubt  produced  some  effect.  The  Odes  of 
Horace  in  the  ibst  three  books,  which  are  devoted  to  politics, 
show  an  attitude  of  antagonism  and  severe  expostulation;   he 

^  Dis  te  minorem  qnod  geris  imperas,  O.  ill.  6,  5. 

*  Cicero  WR8  Aagar.    AdmiMion  to  this  office  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  hiB  ambition. 
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boldly  rebukes  vice,  and  calls  upon  tlie  strong  hand  to  punish 

it: 

*'  Quid  tristes  querim<miae, 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  t 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Yauae  proficinnt  ? "  * 

But  when,  some  years  later,  he  wrote  the  Carmen  Saecularey  and 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  his  voice  is  raised  in  a  peean  of 
unmixed  triumph.  *'The  pure  home  is  polluted  by  no  un- 
chastity;  law  and  morality  have  destroyed  crime;  matrons  are 
blessed  with  children  resembUng  their  fathers ;  already  faith  and 
peace,  honour  and  maiden  modesty,  have  returned  to  us,"  &c.' 
This  can  hardly  be  mere  exaggeration,  though  no  doubt  the 
picture  is  coloured,  since  the  popularity  of  Ovid's  Art  of  LovSj 
even  during  Horace's  lifetime,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  profligacy 
did  not  lack  its  votaries. 

To  the  student  of  human  development  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  attempted  reform  of  manners  is  the  universal  ten- 
dency to  connect  it  with  the  deification  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Augustus  claimed  to  return  to  the  old  paths ;  every- 
where he  met  this  new  apotheosis  of  himself  crowning  the  re- 
stored edifice  of  belief ;  so  impossible  was  it  for  him,  as  for  others, 
to  reconstruct  the  past  As  the  guardian  of  the  people's  material 
welfare,  he  became,  despite  of  himself,  the  people's  chief  divinity. 
From  the  time  that  Virgil's  gratitude  expressed  itself  in  the  first 
Eclogue — 

*'  Namqne  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deits  :  illins  aram 
Saepe  tener  nostris  ab  oyilibus  imbuet  agnus,"* 

the  emperor  was  marked  out  for  this  new  form  of  adulation,  and 
succeeding  poets  only  added  to  what  Yiigil  had  begun.  Even  in 
his  EptsUeSy  where  tiie  conventionalities  of  mythology  are  never 
employed,  Horace  compares  him  with  the  greatest  deities,  and 
declares  that  altars  are  raised  to  his  name,  while  all  confess  him 
to  be  the  greatest  person  that  has  been  or  will  be  among  man- 
kind.^ Propertius  and  Ovid  ^  accept  this  language  as  proper  and 
natural,  and  the  striking  rapidity  with  which  it  established  itself 
in  universal  use  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  growing 
d^eneracy.  Augustus  himself  was  not  cajoled,  Tiberius  still 
less,  but  Gains  and  his  successors  were ;  even  Vespasian,  when 
dying,  in  jest  or  earnest  used  the  words  ''  ut  puto  deus  fio."    As 

»  Od.  iii  24,  83.  «  C.  S.  67;  0.  iv.  6,  21. 

«  Ed.  L  7.  *  Ep.  u.  1,  16. 

»  rrop.  iii.  4,  1 ;  Ovid  Tr.  iii.  1,  78. 
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the  satirist  says,  "  Power  will  belieye  anything  that  Flattery  sag* 
gestB."^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  religious  cultns  of  the  emperor  was  a 
willingness  to  surrender  all  political  power  into  his  hands.  Little 
by  little  he  engrossed  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  no  completely 
had  proscription  and  indulgence  in  turn  done  their  work  that 
none  were  found  bold  enough  to  resist  these  insidious  encroach- 
ments.* The  privileges  of  the  senate  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  gradually  abridged ;  and  that  pernicious  policy  so  congenial 
to  a  despotism,  of  satisfying  the  appetite  for  food  and  amusement 
and  so  Keeping  the  people  quiet^  was  inaugurated  early  in  his 
reign,  and  set  moving  in  the  lines  which  it  long  afterwards 
followed  Freedom  of  debate,  which  had  been  universal  in  the 
senate,  was  curtailed  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  often  as  not,  the 
business  was  being  decided  by  a  secret  council  held  within  the 
palace.  Eloquence  coidd  not  waste  itself  in  abstract  discussions ; 
and  even  if  it  attempted  to  speak,  the  growing  servility  made  it 
perilous  to  utter  plain  truths.  Thus  the  sphere  of  public  speak- 
ing was  greatly  restricted.  Those  who  had  poured  forth  before 
the  assembled  people  the  torrents  of  their  oratory  were  now  by 
what  Tacitus  so  graphically  calls  the  pacification  of  eloquence  ^ 
confined  to  the  tamer  arena  of  the  civil  law  courts.  All  tliose 
who  felt  that  without  a  practical  object  eloquence  cannot  exist, 
had  to  resign  themselves  to  silence.  Others  less  serious-minded 
found  a  sphere  for  their  natural  gift  of  speech  in  the  halls  of 
the  rhetoricians.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  men  like  PoUio  content  to 
give  up  all  higher  aims,  and  for  want  of  healthier  exercise  waste 
their  powers  in  noisy  declamation. 

History,  if  treated  with  dignity  and  candour,  was  almost  as 
dangerous  a  field  as  eloquence.  Hence  we  find  that  few  ^were 
bold  enough  to  cultivate  it  Livy,  indeed,  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  great  masterwork,  which,  while  it  did  not  conceal  Ids 
Pompeian  sympathies,  entered  so  heartily  into  the  emperor's 
general  point  of  view  as  to  receive  high  praise  at  his  hands.  Hut 
Livy  was  not  a  politician.     Those  who  had  been  politicians  found 

^  This  subject  is  discussed  in  an  essay  by  Gaston  Boisaier  in  the  first 
volume  of  La  Eeligion  romaine  d^Augxt^  aux  Antonins, 

*  Tac.  Ann.  i.  2,  Ubi  militem  douis,  populum  annona,  cunctos  dnloedine 
otii  pellexit,  inaui|^re  paulatim,  nrnnia  senatus  magiatratanm  legum  in  ae 
trahere,  nuUo  adyersante,  earn  ferocissimi  per  acies  aut  proscriptione  eecldla- 
sent,  ceteri  bobilinm,  qnanto  quia  servitio  promptior,  opibus  et  honoribiia 
eztollerentur,  ac  novis  ex  rebus  aucti  tuta  et  praeiientia  quam  Vetera  et  p«ri* 
culosa  mallent. 

*  Cum  divas  Angostus  sicut  caetera  eloquentiam  pacaverat — De  Cfaus^ 
Qnr,  £loq. 
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it  unwise  to  pioYoke  the  jealousy  of  Augustus  by  expressing  their 
sentiments.  Hence  neither  Messala  nor  Pollio  continued  their 
works  on  contemporary  history;  a  deprivation  which  we  cannot 
but  strongly  feel,  as  we  have  few  trustworthy  accounts  of  those 
times. 

In  law  Augustus  trenched  less  on  the  independent  thought  of 
the  jurists,  but  at  the  same  time  was  better  able  to  put  forth  his 
prerogative  when  occasion  was  really  needed.  His  method  of 
accrediting  the  Besponsa  PntderUumy  by  permitting  only  those 
who  had  his  authorisation  to  exercise  that  profession,  was  an  able 
stroke  of  policy.^  It  gave  the  profession  as  it  were  the  safeguard 
of  a  diploma,  and  veiled  an  act  of  despotic  power  under  the  form 
of  a  greater  respect  for  law.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  was 
ably  represented  by  various  professors,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  involved  and  diflGicult,  and  frequently  draws  forth  from  the 
satirists  abuse  of  its  quibbling  intricacies. 

Poetry,  was  the  form  of  literature  to  which  most  favour  was 
shown,  and  which  flourished  more  vigorously  than  any  other. 
The  pastoral,  and  the  metrical  epistle,  were  now  first  introduced. 
The  former  was  based  on  the  Theocritean  idyll,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  Boman  treatment  /  the  latter  was  of 
two  kinds ;  it  was  either  a  real  communication  on  some  subject  of 
mutual  interest,  as  that  of  Horace,  or  else  an  imaginary  expression 
of  feeling  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mythical  hero  or  heroine,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  examples  are  those  of  Ovid.  Philosophy 
and  science  flourished  to  a  considerable  extent  The  desire  to 
find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  outward  activity  led 
many  to  strive  after  the  ideal  of  conduct  presented  by  stoicism : 
and  nearly  all  earnest  minds  were  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
great  system.  Livy  is  reported  to  have  been  an  eloquent  ex- 
pounder of  philosophical  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  poets  show  a 
strong  leaning  to  its  study.  Augustus  wrote  adhortationesy  and 
beyond  doubt  his  example  was  often  followed.  The  speculative 
and  therefore  inoflensive  topics  of  natural  science  were  neither 
encouraged  nor  neglected  by  Augustus ;  Yitruvius,  the  architect, 
having  showed  some  capacity  for  engineering,  was  kindly  received 
by  him,  but  his  treatise,  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  him  any  special  favour.  It  was  such  writers  as  he  thought 
might  be  made  instruments  of  his  policy  that  Augustus  set  him- 
self specially  to  encourage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
result  of  this  patronage  was  an  increasing  divergence  from  tho 

1  Pompon  Dig.  I.  2.  2.47  (quoted  by  Teaffel),  Primns  Diyiu  Angnstas,  ut 
ffuxior  iuris  auetorUas  haberetur,  constitiiit  at  ex  auctoritate  eius  respon- 
doTont. 
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popular  taste  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  who  now  aspired  only  to 
please  the  great  and  learned.^  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  observe 
tiie  entire  absence  of  ill-feeling  that  reigned  in  this  society  of  betmx 
esprita  with  regard  to  one  another.  Each  held  his  own  special 
position,  but  all  were  equally  welcome  at  the  great  man's  reunions, 
equally  acceptable  to  one  another;  and  each  criticised  the  other^s 
works  with  the  freedom  of  a  literary  freemasonry.^  This  select 
cultivation  of  poetry  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  thought  and 
imagination^  though  it  greatly  elevated  the  style  of  those  that 
employed  it.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  artistic  product  shofws 
it  to  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  careful  nursings. and  its 
almost  immediate  collapse  confirms  this  conclusion. 

While  Augustus,  through  Maecenas^  united  men  eminent  for 
taste  and  culture  in  a  literary  coterie,  Messala,  who  had  never 
joined  the  successful  side,  had  a  similar  but  smaUer  following 
among  whom  was  numbered  the  poet  Tibullus.  At  the  tables  of 
these  great  men  met  on  terms  of  equal  companionship  their  own 
friends  and  the  authors  whom  they  favoured  or  assisted.  For 
though  the  provincial  poet  could  not,  like  those  of  the  last  age, 
assume  the  air  of  one  who  owned  no  superior,  but  was  bound  by 
ties  of  obligation' as  well  as  gratitude  to  his  patron,  still  the  works 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  abundantly  prove  that  servile  compliment 
was  neither  expected  by  him  nor  would  have  been  given  by  them, 
as  it  was  too  frequently  in  the  later  period  to  the  lasting  injuiy 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  character.  The  great  patrons  were 
themselves  men  of  letters.  Augustus  was  a  severe  critic  of  style, 
and,  when  he  wrote  or  spoke,  did  not  fall  below  the  high  standard 
he  exacted  from  others.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  bear  witness  to 
the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his  public  speaking.' 

Maecenas,  as  we  sludl  notice  immediately,  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  a  writer  of  some  pretension ;  and  Mesbala's  eloquence  was  of 
80  high  an  order,  that  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
freely  using  it,  he  would  beyond  doubt  have  been  numbered 
among  the  great  orators  of  Eome. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thought  and  politics  which  surrounded 
and  brought  out  the  celebrated  writers  whom  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticise,  a  task  the  more  delightful,  as  these  writers 
are  household  words,  and  their  best  works  familiar  from  chfld> 


^  Odi  profanum  vulgu$  et  aroeo  (Hot.  Od.  liL  1,  1),  Pcarca  dtdU ^ 

spemere  vulgus  (id.  iL  16,  89),  tatis  etl  equiUm  mihi  plauden  (SaU  L  x.  7  7), 
aknd  often.    So  Ovid,  Fast  I.  exordium, 

*See  the  pleanng  description  in  tiie  ninth  Satire  of  Hoiace's  ii  at 
book. 

*  Suet  Aag.  84.     Tac.  An.  xiii.  8. 
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hood  to  all  who  have  been  educated  to  loye  the  beautiful  in 
literature. 

The  excellent  literary  judgment  shown  by  Augustus  contributed 
to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  taste  among  the  rival  authors. 
How  weighty  the  sovereign's  influence  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extravagancies  into  which  the  Keronian  and  Flavian  authors 
fell  through  anxiety  to  please  monarchs  of  corrupt  taste.  The 
advantages  of  patronage  to  literature  are  immense ;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  tiie  patron  should  himself  be  great  The  people  were 
now  so  totally  without  Hterary  culture  that  a  popular  poet  would 
necessarily  have  been  a  bad  poet ;  careful  writers  turned  from 
them  to  the  few  who  could  appreciate  what  was  excellent  Yet 
Maecenas,  so  judicious  as  a  patron,  fell  as  an  author  into  the 
very  faults  he  blamed.  During  the  years  he  held  office  (30-8 
B.a)  he  devoted  some  fragments  of  Ins  busy  days  to  composing 
in  prose  and  verse  writings  which  Augustus  spoke  of  as  ^'  /lupa- 
pp^x^i  eincinnij'*  "curled  locks  reekmg  with  ointment"  We 
hear  of  a  treatise  called  Promethew^  certain  dialogues,  among  them 
a  Sympoeturriy  in  which  Messala,  Yirgil,  and  Horace  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  Horace  implies  that  he  had  planned  a  prose  history 
of  Augustus's  wars.^  He  did  not  shrink  from  attempting^  and 
what  was  worse,  publishing,  poetry,  which  bore  imprinted  on  it 
the  characteriBtics  of  his  effeminate  mind.  Seneca  quotes  one 
passage'  from  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  level  as  a 
veisifier.  But,  however  feeble  in  execution,  he  was  a  skilful 
adviser  of  others.  The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  to  Augustus  is 
known ;  those  he  offered  to  Virgil  were  equally  sound.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  the  GeorgieSf  and  the  poet  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  for  a  great  idea  in  the  words  *'  Nil  altum  sine  te 
tneas  tnehoat"  He  was  at  once  cautious  and  liberal  in  bestowing 
his  friendship.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  his 
first  reception  of  Horace  and  his  final  enrolment  of  the  poet 
among  his  intimates,  shows  that  he  was  not  hasty  in  awarding 
patronage.  And  the  difficulty  which  Propertius  encountered  in 
gaining  a  footing  among  his  circle  proves  that  even  great  talent 
-was  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  claim  on  his  regard.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  again,  we  shall  pass  him  over  here, 
and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  account  of  the  earliest 

^  Tuqtu  pedetMbuB  Dieea  historiia  praelia  Caeaaris  Maeeenas  melitis 
dtietaquM  per  viaa  Regum  eolla  mtnoctufn  (Od.  ii.  12,  9). 

*  £p.  101, 11.  I  quote  it  to  show  what  his  nentimeDts  were  on  a  point 
that  touched  a  Boman  nearly,  the  fear  of  death :  DebUem  facUo  manu 
dcirilem  pede  eooca :  Tuber  astrue  gtbberum,  lubricoa  quote  denUa :  Vita  dum 
supcrestf  bene  eat :  hanc  mihivel  acuta  Si  scdeam  eruee  nutine. 
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Augustan  poet  whose  name  has  come  to  us,  L.  Yarius  Hufus 
(64  B.a-9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Virgil,  who  introduced  hoth  him 
and  Horace  to  Maecenas's  notice,  and  who  was  for  some  yean 
accounted  the  chief  epic  poet  of  Eome.^ 

Bom  in  Cisalpine  Guul,  Yarius  was,  like  all  his  countrymen, 
warmly  attached  to  Caesar's  cause,  and  seems  to  have  made  his 
reputation  hy  an  epic  on  Caesar's  death.^  Of  this  poem  we  have 
scattered  notices  implying  that  it  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a 
fragment  is  preserved  hy  Macrohius,^  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote: 

"  Ceu  canis  nmbrosam  lustrans  Grortynia  vaUem, 
Si  veteris  potoit  cervae  comprendere  lustra, 
Saevit  in  absentem,  et  circiim  vestigia  lastranB 
Aethera  per  nitidum  tenues  sectatur  odores ; 
Non  amnes  illam  medii  non  ardua  tentant, 
Perdita  nee  serae  meminit  decedere  noctL" 

The  rhythm  here  is  midway  hetween  Lucretius  and  Yirgil ;  the 
inartistic  repetition  of  lustrans  together  with  the  use  immediately 
before  of  the  cognate  word  lustra  point  to  a  certain  carelessness 
in  composition ;  the  employment  of  epithets  is  less  delicate  than 
in  Horace  and  Yirgil ;  the  last  line  is  familiar  from  its  introduc- 
tion unaltered,  except  by  an  improved  punctuation,  into  the 
Eclogues.^  Two  fine  verses,  slightly  modified  in  expression  but 
not  in  rhythm,  have  found  their  way  into  the  Aeneid.^ 

**  Yendidit  hie  Latium  populis,  agrosque  Qoiritom 
Kripuit:  fixit  leges  pretio  atf^ue  refixit." 

Besides  this  poem  he  wrote  another  on  the  praises  of  Augustus, 
for  which  Horace  testifies  his  fitness  while  excusing  himself  from 
approaching  the  same  subject.*  From  this  were  taken  two  lines^ 
appropriated  by  Horace,  and  instanced  as  models  of  graceful 
flattery : 

"  Tene  matins  salvum  populns  velit,  an  popnlam  tn, 

Servet  in  ambiguum  q^ui  consnlit  et  tibi  et  Urbi, 

lupiter." 

After  the  pre-eminence  of  Yirgil  began  to  be  recognised,  Yarius 
seems  to  have  deserted  epic  poetry  and  turned  his  attention  to 
tragedy,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  his  great  work,  the 
ThyesteSf  was  that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity  chiefly  rested. 
This  drama,  considered  by  Quintilian®  equal  to  any.  of  the  Greek 

^  He  was  so  when  Horace  wrote  his  first  book  of  Satires  (x.  51).  F^mie 
epos  ticer  ut  nettw  Vdriua  dticU. 

'  Often  quoted  as  the  poem  de  AforU,  '  Sat.  vi.  % 

^  Eel.  viii.  6,  88,  procumbii  in  ulva  Perdita,  nee  serae,  &c.  Observe  how 
Yirgil  improves  while  he  borrows. 

*  Aen.  vi.  621,  2.  «  Od.  i.  61. 

7  So  says  the  Schol.  on  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  25.  ^  X.  i.  98. 
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masterpieces,  was  performed  at  the  games  after  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  but  it  was  probably  better  adapted  for  declaiming  than 
acting.  Its  high  reputation  makes  its  loss  a  serious  one — ^not  for 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  its  position  in  the  history  of  literature 
as  the  first  of  those  rhetorical  dramas  of  which  we  possess  examples 
in  those  of  Seneca,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications,  have  been 
cultivated  in  our  own  century  with  so  much  spirit  by  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne.  The  main  interest  which  Varius  has  for 
us  arises  from  his  having,  in  company  with  Plotius  Tucca,  edited 
the  Aeneid  after  Virgil's  death.  The  intimate  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  two  poets  enabled  Varius  to  give  to  the  world 
many  particulars  as  to  Virgil's  character  and  habits  of  life ;  this 
biographical  sketch,  which  formed  probably  an  introduction  to  the 
volume,  is  referred  to  by  QuintiUan^  and  others. 

A  poet  of  inferior  note,  but  perhaps  handed  down  to  unenviable 
immortality  in  the  line  of  Virgil — 

"  Argutos  inter  strepere  Anser  olorcs,"* 

was  Alnser.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Antony,  and  from  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  possible  allusion  in  the  Eclogues,  later  grammarians 
discovered  that  he  was,  like  Bavins  and  Maevius,  unhappy  bards 
only  known  from  the  contemptuous  allusions  of  their  betters,^  an 
obireciator  Virgilii,  As  such  he  of  course  caUed  down  the  vials 
of  their  wratL  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  unambitious  poet,  who  indulged  light  and 
wanton  themes.*  Aemilius  Mackr,  of  Verona,  who  died  16  Ra, 
was  certainly  a  friend  of  Virgil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Mopsus  of  the  Eclogues,  He  devoted  his  very  moderate  talents 
to  minute  and  technical  didactic  poems.  The  Omithogonias  of 
Nicander  was  imitated  or  translated  by  him,  as  well  as  the  ©rfpuLxa 
of  the  same  writer.  Ovid  mentions  having  been  frequently  present 
at  the  poet's  recitations,  but  as  he  does  not  praise  them,^  we  way 
infer  that  Macer  had  no  great  name  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
owed  his  consideration  and  perhaps  his  literary  impulse  to  his 
friendship  for  VirgiL 

1  X.  8.  8.  "  Ec.  ix.  86.  »  Virg.  Ec.  iii.  90 ;  Hor.  Epod.  x. 

«  "  Cinna  proeaeior,''  Ov.  Trist  ii.  486. 

^  Saepe  suas  volucres  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo,  Quaeqtu  neeet  serperis,  quae 
iuvet  herba  Macer.    Trist.  iv.  10,  48.    Quint,  (x.  1,  87)  calls  him  humUia, 


CHAPTER  n. 

Virgil  (70-19  B.a). 

PuBLiuB  YntGiuus^  or  more  coirectly,  Veroiuus^  Mabo,  was  bom 
in  the  village  or  district^  of  Andes,  near  Mantua,  sixteen  jean 
after  the  birth  of  Catullus,  of  whom  he  was  a  compatriot  as  well 
as  an  admirer.^  As  the  citizenship  was  not  conferred  on  Grallia 
Transpadana,  of  which  Mantua  was  a  chief  town,  until  49  Ra, 
when  Viigil  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  no  claim  by 
birth  to  the  name  of  Eoman.  And  yet  so  intense  is  the  patriot- 
ism which  animates  his  poems,  that  no  other  Eoman  writer, 
patrician  or  plebeian,  surpasses  or  even  equals  it  in  depth  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  proof  out  of  many  how  completely  the  power  of 
Bome  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  a  great  common  head 
whom  they  might  reverence  as  the  heaven-appointed  representa- 
tive of  their  race.  And  it  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  narrow  pride 
of  the  great  city  in  not  eariier  extending  her  full  franchise  to  all 
those  gallant  tribes  who  fought  so  well  for  her,  and  who  at  last 
extorted  their  demand  with  grievous  loss  to  themselves  as  to  her, 
by  the  harsh  anniment  of  the  sword.  To  return  to  VirgiL  We 
l4m  nofhing  fr^is  own  worlu.  as  to  his  early  life  and  i^ntage. 
Our  .chief  authority  is  Donatus.  His  father,  Maro,  was  in  humble 
circumstances ;  according  to  some  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter. 
But  as  he  farmed  his  own  little  estate,  he  must  have  been  &r 
removed  from  indigence,  and  we  know  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  illustrious  son  the  best  education  the  time  afforded.  Trained 
in  the  simple  virtues  of  the  country,  Virgil^  like  Horace,  never 
lost  his  admiration  for  the  stem  and  almost  Spartan  ideal  of  life 
which  he  had  there  witnessed,  and  which  the  levity  of  the  capital 
only  placed  in  stronger  relief.  After  attending  school  for  some 
years  at  Cremona,  he  assumed  at  sixteen  the  manly  gown,  on  the 
very  day  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  death  of  the  poet  Lucretius. 

'  See  Sellar's  Firgil,  p.  107. 

'  Pagu9  does  not  mean  merely  the  village,  bat  rather  tho  village  with  ita 
snrroundings  as  defined  by  the  government  survey,  something  like  our  pariah. 
'  AtaiUua  vtu  miaerae  rUmium  vicum  Cremonae,  Eel.  9.  27. 
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Some  time  later  (53  ro.),  we  find  him  at  Borne  studying  thetoric 
under  Epidius,  and  soon  afterwards  philosophy  under  Siio  the 
Epicurean.  The  recent  publication  of  Lucretius's  poem  must  have 
invested  Siro's  teaching  with  new  attiactiveness  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  author,  conscious  of  genius,  but  as  yet  self-distrostful,  and 
willing  to  humble  his  mind  before  the  '^temple  of  speculatiye 
truth."  The  short  piece,  written  at  this  date^  and  showing  his 
state  of  feeling,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 

*'  Ite  hinc  inanes  ite  rhetoram  ampullae  .  .  . 
Scholaatioonmi  natio  madeBS  pingui :  .  .  • 
Tnqae  o  mearum  ciira,  Sezte,  curanuu 
Yale  Sabine  :  tain  valete  fomon. 
No8  ad  beatos  vela  miltimus  portns 
Magni  petentes  docta  dicta  Siitmia, 
y  itomqae  ab  iOmni  vindieabimiiB  cura. 
Ite  bine  Camenae  •  .  . 
Dalces  Camenaie,  nam  (fatebimnr  yerum) 
Bnlces  fuistia  :  et  tameii  meas  chartae 
Reyiiitote,  aed  padenter«t  vara" 

These  few  lines  are  very  interesting,  first,  as  enabling  us  to  trace 
the  poetic  influence  of  GatuUns,  whose  style  they  greatly  resemble, 
though  their  moral  tone  is  far  more  serious ;  secondly,  as  showing 
us  that  Virgil  was  in  aristocratic  company,  the  names  mentioned, 
and  the  epithet  formoH,  by  which  the  young  nobles  designated 
themselves,  after  the  Greek  noXoI,  mXoKayaOoij  indicating  as  much ; 
and  thirdly,  as  evincing  a  serious  desire  to  embrace  philosophy  for 
his  guide  in  life,  after  a  conflict  with  himself  as  to  whether  he 
should  give  up  writing  poetry,  and  a  final  resolution  to  indulge  his 
natural  taste  '^seldom  and  without  licentiousness."  We  can  hardly 
err  in  tracing  this  awakened  earnestness  and  its  direction  upon  the 
Epicurean  system  to  his  fint  acquaintance  with  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius. The  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  expiessed  in  these  lines 
remained  with  Virgil  all  his  life.  Poet  as  he  was,  he  would  at 
once  be  drawn  to  the  theory  of  the  universe  so  eloquently  pro- 
pounded by  a  brother-poet  And  in  all  his  woiks  a  deep  study  of 
Lucretius  is  evidenced  not  only  by  imitations  of  his  language,  but 
by  frequent  adoption  of  his  views  and  a  recognitk)n  of  his  position 
as  the  loftiest  attainable  by  man.^  The  ybung  Eomans  at  this 
time  took  an  eager  interest  in  the  problems  which  philosophy 
presents,  and  most  literary  men  began  their  career  as  disciples  of 
the  Lucretian  theory.*  Experience  of  life,  however,  generally  drew 
them  away  from  it.     Horace  professed  to  have  been  converted  by 

^  In  the  celebrated  passage  Felix  qui  poiuU,  ke. 

*  Horaoe  oertamly  aid»  tatd  thatin  a  more  thorough  manner  than  Vupl* 
See  his  remark  at  the  end  ei  the  lUr  ad  Bnanditiwn^  and  other  well-known 
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a  thunder-clap  in  a  cloar  skj ;  this  was  no  doubt  irony,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  his  epistles  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Virgil, 
who  in  the  Edoguea  and  Cfeorgica  seems  to  sigh  with  regret  after 
the  doctrines  he  fears  to  accept,  comes  forward  in  the  Ameid  as 
the  staunch  adherent  of  the  national  creed,  and  where  he  acts  the 
philosopher  at  all,  assumes  the  garb  of  a  Stoic,  not  an  Epicurean. 
But  he  still  desired  to  spend  his  later  days  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  accepted  almost  with  resignation  the  labours  of 
a  poet,  and  looked  forward  to  philosophy  as  his  recompense  and 
the  goal  of  his  constant  desire.^  We  can  thus  trace  a  continuity 
of  interest  in  the  deepest  problems,  lasting  throughout  his  life, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  side  of  his  affections,  tinging  his  mind 
with  that  subtle  melancholy  so  difficult  to  analyse,  but  so  irresis- 
tible in  its  charm.  The  craving  to  rest  the  mind  upon  a  solid 
ground  of  truth,  which  was  kept  in  abeyance  under  the  Republic 
by  the  incessant  calls  of  active  life,  now  asserted  itself  in  aU 
earnest  characters,  and  would  not  be  content  without  satisfaction. 
Yirgil  was  cut  off  before  his  philosophical  development  was  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  speculate  what  views  he  would 
have  finally  espoused.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  tone  of  mind  was 
in  reality  artistic  and  not  philosophical  Systems  of  thought 
could  never  have  had  real  power  over  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
modified  his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty :  he  possessed  neither  tiie 
grasp  nor  the  boldiiess  requisite  for  speculative  thought ;  all  ideas 
as  they  were  presented  to  his  mind  were  unconsciously  transfused 
into  materials  for  effects  of  art  And  the  little  poem  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks  seems  to  enshrine  in  the  outpourings  of  an 
early  enthusiasm  the  secret  of  that  divided  allegiance  between  his 
real  and  his  fancied  aptitudes,  which  impels  the  poet's  spirit^  while 
it  hears  the  discord,  to  win  its  way  into  tilie  inner  and  more  perfect 
harmony. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42  B.a)  he  appears  settled  in  his 
native  district  cultivating  pastoral  poetry,  but  threatened  with 
ejection  by  the  agrarian  assignations  of  the  Triumvir&  Pollio, 
who  was  then  P^fect  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  interceded  with 
Octavian,  and  Virgil  was  allowed  to  retain  his  property.  Bat  on 
a  second  division  among  the  veterans,  Varus  having  now  succeeded 
to  Pollio,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  but  with  his  father  was  obliged 
to  fiy  for  his  life,  an  event  which  he  has  alluded  to  in  the  first  and 
ninth  Eclogues.     The  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  villa  that  had 

^  Contrast  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  poetical  studies,  G.  iv.  664^ 
fM  dulda  alebcU  Farthmope  atvdiia  fior&nUm  ignobilis  oH,  with  the  langna^ 
of  his  letter  to  Augnstns  (Macrob.  i  24,  II),  cum  alia  ^uopte  ttudia  ad  uC 
optia  muUoqiu  poliara  (i.0.  philosophy)  imperUar, 
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belonged  to  Siro,^  and  from  this  retreat^  by  tbe  advice  of  bis  friend 
Cornelius  Gallus,  be  removed  to  Rome,  wbere,  37  B.O.,  be  publisbed 
bis  Edogtiea.  Tbese  at  once  raised  bim  to  eminence  as  tbe  equal 
of  Yarius,  tbougb  in  a  different  department;  but  even  before  tbeir 
publication  be  bad  establisbed  bimself  as  an  bonoured  member  of 
Maecenas's  circle.^  Tbe  liberality  of  Augustus  and  bis  owntbrift 
enabled  bim  to  live  in  opulence,  and  leave  at  bis  deatb  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Among  otber  estates  be  possessed  one  in 
Campania,  at  or  near  ^Naples,  wbicb  from  its  bealtbfulness  and 
beauty  continued  till  bis  deatb  to  be  bis  favourite  dweUing-place. 
It  was  there  that  be  wrote  tbe  Georgics,  and  there  that  bis  bones 
were  laid,  and  bis  tomb  made  tbe  object  of  affectionate  and  even 
religious  veneration.  He  ib  not  known  to  have  undertaken  more 
than  one  voyage  out  of  Italy;  but  that  contemplated  in  tbe  third 
Ode  of  Horace  may  have  been  carried  out,  as  Prof.  Sellar  suggests, 
for  tbe  sake  of  informing  bimself  by  personal  observation  about 
tbe  localities  of  tbe  Aeneid;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  tbe  accurate 
descriptions  of  Book  ILL  could  have  been  written  without  some 
such  direct  knowledge.  Tbe  rest  of  bis  life  presents  no  event 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  given  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  bis 
art,  except  in  so  far  as  be  was  taken  up  with  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian studies,  which  be  felt  to  be  effectual  in  elevating  bis 
tbought  and  deepening  his  grasp  of  a  great  subject.^  The  Georgics 
were  composed  at  the  instance  of  Maecenas  during  the  seven  years 
37-30  B.C.,  and  read  before  Augustus  the  following  year.  Tbe 
Aeneid  was  written  during  tbe  remaining  years  of  bis  life,  but  was 
left  unfinisbed,  the  poet  having  designed  to  give  three  more  years 
to  its  elaboration.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  saved  from  destruction 
and  given  to  the  world  by  tbe  emperor's  command,  contrary  to  the 
poet's  dying  wisli  and  the  express  injunctions  of  bis  wilL  He 
died  at  Brundisium  (19  b.g.)  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51, 
of  an  Olness  contracted  at  Megara,  and  aggravated  by  a  too  hurried 
return.  The  tour  on  which  be  bad  started  was  undertaken  from 
a  desire  to  see  for  bimself  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  which  be  bad 
made  Aeneas  visit  Such  was  tbe  life  and  such  tbe  premature 
deatb  of  tbe  greatest  of  Roman  bards. 

Even  those  who  have  judged  the  poems  of  Virgil  most  unfavour- 
ably speak  of  bis  character  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.     He  was 

^  This  18  alladed  to  in  a  little  poem  (Catal.  1 0):  "VUlula  quae  Sironiaeras 
€t  pauper  agelU,  Ferum  Uli  domino  tu  quoque  divitifu :  Me  tibi,  et  hos  una 
mecum  et  qtios  semper  amavi.  .  .  .  CommendOt  in  primisqite  pcUrem;  tu  nuiu: 
eria  ilK  Mantua  quod  fuerat,  quodque  Cremona  prius"  We  observe  tbe 
growing  peculiarities  of  Yirgirs  style. 

'  See  Hor.  S.  L  5  and  10.  '  Mocrob.  L  24.     See  note,  p.  5« 
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gentle,  innocent,  modest,  and  of  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposiiiion, 
which,  inspired  affection  even  where  it  was  not  letnzned,  and  in 
men  who  rarely  showed  it^    At  the  same  time  he  is  described  as 
silent  and  even  awkward  in  society,  a  trait  which  Dante  may  have 
remembered  when  himself  taunted  with  the  same  deficiency.   His 
nature  was  preeminently  a  religions  on&     Dissatisfied  with  his 
own  excellence,  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  nnapproachable 
ideal,  he  reverenced  the  ancient  &ith  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  expounded  it     This  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  undetiate 
his  own  poetical  genius  and  to  attach  too  great  weight  to  the 
precedents  and  judgment  of  others.     He  seems  to  have  thought 
no  writer  so  common-place  as  not  to  yield  some  thought  that  he 
might  make  his  own;  and,  like  Milton,  he  k>ves  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  a  passing  allusion  to  some  brother  poet^  whose  character  he 
valued,  or  whose  talent  his  ready  sympathy  understood.   In  an  age 
when  licentious  writing,  at  least  in  youth,  was  the  rule  and 
required  no  apology,  Virgil's  early  poems  are  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  total  absence;  while  the  Creorgica  and  Aeneid  maintain  a 
standard  of  lofty  purity  to  which  nothing  in  Latin,  and  few  works 
in  any  literature,  approach.     His  flattery  of  Augustus  has  been 
censured  as  a  fault;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was  probably 
quite  sincere.    His  early  intimacy  with  Varius,  the  Caesarian  poet| 
and  possibly  the  general  feeling  among  his  fellow  provincials,  may 
have  attracted  him  from  the  first  to  Caesar's  name;  his  disposition, 
deeply  affected  by  power  or  greatneas,  naturally  inclined  him  to 
show  loyalty  to  a  person;  and  the  spell  of  success  when  won  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Augustus  doubtless  wrought  upon  his 
poetical  genius.      Still,  no  considerations  can  make  us  justify 
the  terms  of  divine  homage  which  he  applies  in  all  his  poems,  and 
with  every  variety  of  ornament,  to  the  emperor.     Indeed,  it  would 
be  inconceivable,  were  it  not  certain,  that  the  truest  representative 
of  his  generation  could,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  world,  use 
language  which,  but  a  angle  generation  before,  would  have  called 
forth  nothing  but  scorn. 

Yiigil  was  taU,  dark,  and  interesting-looking,  rather  than  hand- 
some; his  health  was  delicate,  and  besides  a  wei^  digestion,^  he  sof- 
fered  like  other  students  from  headache.  His  industry  must,  in  spite 
of  this,  have  been  extraordinary;  for  he  shows  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance not  only  with  all  that  is  eminent  in  Greek  and  Latin  liteia- 
ture,  but  with  many  recondite  departments  of  ritual,  antiquities, 
and  philosophy,'  besides  being  a  true  interpreter  of  nature^  an 

^  Ab  Horace.  Od.   I.  iiL  4 :   *'  Animae  dimidium  meae.**   Cf.  S.  i.  6,  40. 

*  **  Namqxis  pila  Uppia  inimicum  et  ludere  erudis.**    Hor.  S.  i.  ▼.  49. 

*  **A  p&fiitissima  Oraeeorum  doctrina,*'     Macr.  v.  28,  16. 
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excellence  that  does  not  come  without  the  habit  as  well  as  the 
love  of  conveise  with  her.  Of  his  personal  feelings  we  know  but 
little,  for  he  never  shows  that  unreserve  which  characterises  so 
many  of  the  Eoman  writers;  but  he  entertained  a  strong  and  lasting 
friendship  for  Gallus,^  and  the  force  and  truth  of  his  delineations 
of  the  passion  of  love  seem  to  point  to  personal  experience.  Like 
Horace,  he  never  married,  and  his  last  days  are  said  to  have  been 
clouded  with  regret  for  the  unfinished  condition  of  his  great  work. 

The  early  efforts  of  Virgil  were  chiefly  lyric  and  elegiac  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  whom  he  studied  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  two  short  poems  in  hexameters,  both  taken  from  the 
Alexandrines,  called  Galex  and  Moretum,  of  which  the  latter  alone 
is  certainly,  the  formerly  possibly,  genuine.^  Among  the  short 
pieces  called  Catalecta  we  have  some  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  the 
dedicatory  prayer  to  Venus  and  the  address  to  Siro's  villa  -^  others 
show  a  vein  of  invective  which  we  And  it  hard  to  associate  with 
the  gentle  poet  ;^  others,  again,  are  parodies  or  close  imitations  of 
Catullus  '^  while  one  or  two®  are  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
by  another  hand  than  Virgil's.  The  Cbpa,  "Mine  Hostess," 
which  closes  the  series,  reminds  us  of  Viigil  in  its  expression, 
rhythm,  and  purity  of  style,  but  is  far  more  lively  than  anything 
we  possess  of  his.  It  is  an  invitation  to  a  rustic  friend  to  put  up 
his  beast  and  spend  the  hot  hours  in  a  leafy  arbour  where  wine, 
fruits,  and  goodly  company  wait  for  hiio.  We  could  wish  the 
first  four  lines  away,  and  then  the  poem  would  be  a  perfect  gem. 
Its  clear  joyous  ring  marks  the  gay  time  of  youth ;  its  varied 
music  sounds  the  prelude  to  the  metrical  triumphs  that  were  to 
come,  and  if  it  is  not  Virgil's,  we  have  lost  in  its  author  a  genre 
poet  of  the  rarest  power. 

The  Moretum  is  a  pleasing  idyll,  describing  the  daily  life  of  the 
peasant  Simplus,  translated  probably  from  the  Greek  of  Farthenius. 
On  it  Teuffel  says,  "  Suevius  had  written  a  Moretum^  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Suevius  influenced 
Virgil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  "^  Trifling  as  this 
circumstance  is,  nothing  that  throws  any  light  on  the  growth  of 
Virgil's  muse  can  be  wanting  in  interest  Virgil  was  not  one  of 
those  who  startle  the  world  by  their  youthful  genius.  His  soul 
WBJS  indeed  a  poet's  from  the  first,  but  the  rich  perfection  of  his 
verse  was  not  developed  until  after  years  of  severe  labour,  self- 

^  "  Oallo  cuius  amor  tarUum  mihi  crescU  in  horas. 

Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  se  subiicit  cUnus.** — Eel.  x.  78 
*  The  Ciris  and  Aetna  formerly  attributed  to  him  are  obviovf  }y  gparioas. 

VI.  and  X.  *  m.  iv.  •  viil  ix.  *  v.  vil 

'  Macrob.  Sat  iii.  98,  19,  calls  Suevins  vir  doetissimua. 

B 
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correction,  and  even  f ailnie.  He  began  hj  essaying  yarioTis  styles ; 
Le  gradually  confined  himself  to  one ;  and  in  that  one  he  wrought 
unceasingly,  always  bringing  method  to  aid  talent,  until,  through 
various  grades  of  immaturity,  he  passed  to  a  perfection  peculiarly 
his  own,  in  which  thought  and  expression  are  fused  with  such 
exceeding  art  as  to  elude  all  attempts  to  disengage  them.  If  we 
can  accept  the  Culex  in  its  present  form  as  genuine,  the  develop- 
ment of  Virgil's  genius  ia  shown  to  us  in  a  still  earlier  stage. 
Whether  he  wrote  it  at  sixteen  or  twenty-six  (and  to  us  the  latter 
age  seems  infinitely  the  more  probable),  it  bears  the  strongest 
impress  of  immaturity.  It  is  true  the  critics  torment  us  by  their 
doubts.  Some  insist  that  it  cannot  be  by  VirgiL  Their  chief 
arguments  are  derived  from  the  close  resemblances  (which  they 
regard  as  imitations)  to  many  passages  in  the  Aeneid;  but  of 
these  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible,  explanation  may  be 
given.  The  hardest  argument  to  meet  is  that  drawn  from  the  extra- 
ordinary imperfection  of  the  plot,  which  mars  the  whole  consiBtency 
of  the  poem;^  but  even  tljis  is  not  incompatible  with  Virgil's 
authorship.  For  all  ancient  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  the 
Culex  of  Virgil  as  a  poem  of  little  merit^  Amid  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  subject,  it  seems  best  not  to  disturb  the 
verdict  of  antiquity,  until  better  grounds  are  discovered  for  assign- 
ing our  present  poem  to  a  later  hand.  To  us  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  the  Virgilian  authorship.  The  defect  in  the  plot  maikB 
a  fault  to  which  Virgil  certainly  was  prone,  and  which  he  never 
quite  cast  off.*  The  correspondences  with  the  mythology,  lan- 
guage, and  rhythm  of  Virgil  are  just  such  as  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  be  his  first  opening  conceptions  on  these 
points,  which  assumed  afterwards  a  more  developed  form.^    And 

*  "The  original  motive  of  the  poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the 
gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades,  and  therefore  asked  the  shepherd  whose  life  it 
had  saved,  for  a  decent  burial.  But  this  very  motive,  without  which  the 
whole  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant  Oulex.**— 
Teufel,  JR.  L.  §  226,  1,  4. 

*  Its  being  edited  separately  from  Virgirs  works  is  thouprht  by  Teuffel  to 
indicate  spuriousness.  But  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
poem  accepted  as  Virgil's  by  Statins  and  Martial  was  our  present  Oukx, 
Teuffel  thinks  they  were  mistaken,  but  that  is  a  bold  conjecture, 

'  The  missing  the  gist  of  the  story,  of  which  Teuifel  complains,  does  not 
seem  to  us  worse  than  the  glaring  inconsistency  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  where  Aeneas  is  dismissed  by  the  gate  of  the  false  vi&dons. 
That  incident,  whether  ironical  or  not,  is  unquestionably  an  artistic  blunder, 
since  it  destroys  the  impression  of  truth  on  which  the  justification  of  the 
book  depends. 

^  For  instance,  v.  291,  Sed  iu  c:nidclis,  erudelia  tu  magis  Orpheu  looks 
more  like  an  imi)erfect  anticipation  than  an  imitation  of  Improbus  ilU  yuo' 
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this  is  the  more  probable  because  Yirgil's  mind  created  with 
labour,  and  cast  and  re-cast  in  the  crucible  of  reflection  ideas  of 
which  the  first  expression  suggested  itself  in  early  life.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Aeneid  similes  which  had  occurred  in  a  less  finished 
form  in  the  Oeorgics;  in  both  Georgics  and  Aeneid  phrases  or 
cadences  which  seem  to  brood  over  and  strive  to  reproduce  half- 
foi^tten  originals  wrought  out  long  before.  JS'othing  is  more 
interesting  in  tracing  Yirgil's  genius,  than  to  note  how  each  fullest 
development  of  his  talent  subsumes  and  embraces  those  that  had 
gone  before  it ;  how  his  mind  energises  in  a  continuous  mould, 
and  seems  to  harp  with  abnost  jealous  constancy  on  strings  it  has 
once  touched.  The  deeper  we  study  him,  the  more  clearly  is  this 
feature  seen.  Unlike  other  poets  who  throw  off  their  stanzas  and 
rise  as  if  freed  from  a  load,  Virgil  seems  to  carry  the  accumulated 
burden  of  his  creations  about  with  him.  He  imitates  himself 
Tvith  the  same  elaborate  assimilation  by  which  he  digests  and 
reproduces  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  probable  that  Yirgil  suppressed  all  his  youthful  poetry, 
and  intended  the  JEdogues  to  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  his 
genius.^  The  pastoral  had  never  yet  been  cultivated  at  Eome. 
Of  all  the  products  of  later  Greece  none  could  vie  with  it  in 
truth  to  nature.  Its  Sicilian  origin  bespoke  a  fresh  inspiration, 
for  it  arose  in  a  land  where  the  muse  of  Hellas  stiU  lingered. 
Theocritus's  vivid  delineation  of  country  scenes  must  have  been 
full  of  charm  to  the  Romans,  and  Yirgil  did  well  to  try  to  natura- 

ervdelis  tu  quoqye  maJter.  Again,  v.  293,  parvum  si  Tartara  possent  pec 
eatum  ignoviase,  is  surely  a  feeble  effort  to  say  scirerU  si  iffnoacere  Manes,  not 
it  reproduction  of  it ;  v.  201,  Erebo  cU  equos  Nox  could  hardly  have  been 
written  after  rwU  Oceano  nox.  From  an  examination  of  the  similarities  of 
eviction,  I  should  incline  to  regard  them  as  in  nearly  every  case  admitting 
naturally  of  this  explanation.  The  portraits  of  Tisiphone,  the  Heliades, 
Orpheus,  and  the  tedious  list  of  heroes,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Roman,  who 
dwell  in  the  shades,  are  difficult  to  pronounce  upon.  They  mi^ht  be  ex- 
tremely bad  copies,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  them  as  crude  studies,  unless 
indeed  we  suppose  the  versifier  to  have  introduced  them  with  the  express 
design  of  making  the  CvXex  a  good  imitation  of  a  juvenile  poem.  Minute 
points  which  mi^e  for  an  early  date  are  merUas  (v.  209),  cf.  fuUHa  hyacintho 
<Ecl.  6) ;  the  rhythms  cogrvUus  utilitate  manet  (v.  65),  implacahilis  iranimis 
(y.  237);  the  form  vid6r9juX{Y,  804)';  the  use  of  the  pass.  part,  with  ace.  (v. 
ill.  175) ;  of  alliteration  (v.  122,  1S8) ;  asyndeton  (v.  178,  190) ;  juxtaposi- 
tions like  revolubile  volvens  (v.  168) ;  compounds  like  inevectus  (7. 100,  340^ : 
all  which  are  paralleled  in  Lucr.  and  Virg.  but  hardly  known  in  later  poets. 
The  chief  feature  which  makes  the  other  way  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  elisions, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  frequent  in  Yirg.  Here  we  have  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  lines  without  elision.  But  we  know  that  Yirgil  became  more  archaic 
in  his  style  as  he  grew  older. 

^  MolU  atque  facdum  FirgiUo  annuerurU  guadcjiies  rwrt  camenae, — Sat. 
L  35-  45. 
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Use  it  Kot  even  liis  matchless  grace,  however,  could  atone  for 
the  want  of  reality  that  pervades  an  imported  type  of  art 
Sicilian  shepherds,  Boman  literaii^  sometimes  under  a  mstic 
disguise,  sometunes  in  their  own  person ;  a  landscape  drawn,  now 
from  the  vales  round  Syracuse,  now  from  the  poet's  own  district 
round  Mantua ;  playful  contests  between  rural  bards  interspersed 
with  panegyrics  on  Julius  Caesar  and  the  patrons  or  benefactors 
of  the  poet;  a  continual  mingling  of  allegory  with  fiction,  of 
genuine  rusticity  with  assumed  courtliness  \  such  are  the  incon- 
gruities which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Eclogues  Add  to  these 
the  continual  imitations,  sometimes  sinning  against  the  rules  of 
scholarship,^  which  make  them,  with  all  their  beauties,  by  far  the 
least  original  of  Virgil's  works,  the  artificial  character  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  absence  of  that  lofty  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  poet's  part^  which  lends  so  much  fire  to  his  after 
works :  and  it  may  seem  surprisiog  that  the  Edogues  have  been  so 
much  admired.  But  the  fact  is,  their  irresistible  charm  outweig^hs 
all  the  exceptions  of  criticism.  While  we  read  we  become  like 
Virgil's  own  shepherd ;  we  cannot  choose  but  surrender  ouiselTes 
to  the  magic  influence : 

'*  Tale  tuom  cannen  nobis,  divine  poets. 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  (]^nale  per  herbam 
Dulcis  aqaae  saliente  sitim  restingueie  rivo."' 

This  charm  is  due  partly  to  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  lias 
blended  reality  with  allegory,  fancy  with  feeling,  partly  to  the 
exquisite  language  to  which  their  music  is  attuned.  The  L&tin  lan- 
guage had  now  reached  its  critical  period  of  growth,  its  splendid 
but  transitory  epoch  of  ripe  perfection.  Literature  had  arrived 
at  that  second  stage  of  which  Conington  speaks,^  when  thought 
finds  language  no  longer  as  before  intractable  and  inadequate,  but 
able  to  keep  pace  with  and  even  assist  her  movements.  Trains 
of  reflection  are  easily  awakened ;  a  diction  matured  by  reason 
and  experience  rivals  the  flexibility  or  sustains  the  weight  of  con- 
secutive thought  It  is  now  that  an  author's  mind  exhibits  itself 
in  its  most  concrete  form,  and  that  the  power  of  style  is  first  full j 
felt  But  language  still  occupies  its  proper  place  as  a  means  and  nut 
an  end ;  the  artist  does  not  pay  it  homage  for  its  own  sake ;  this  is 
reserved  for  the  next  period  when  the  meridian  is  already  past 

^  E.g.  rvT&hp  ^  Zvvw  &ir«9er  becomes  proeuH  taaUum;  wirra  S'  l»«\A« 
yivoiro  becomes  omnia  vel  medium  Jiani  martf;  ko. 

*  Virgil  as  yet  claims  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inspiration.  Me  quaqne 
dicunt  Fatem  pastor ee:  eed  lum  ego  eredtUue  illis.  Nam  neque  adhvc  Vario 
videor  nee  dicere  Cinna  Digna,  eed  argtUos  inter  strepere  aneer  eHorea.  £e. 
ix.  83. 

>  £c.  V.  45.  ^  In  bis  preface  to  the  Eclogues. 
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It  has  already  l)eon  said  that  the  Georgica  were  imdertaken  at 
the  request  of  Maecesasl^  From  more  than  one  passage  in  the 
Edogues  we  should  infer  that  Yirgil  was  not  altogether  content 
with  the  light  themes  he  was  pursuing ;  that  he  had  before  his 
mind's  eye  dim  visions  of  a  great  work  which  shotdd  give  full  scopjB 
to  the  powers  he  felt  withLi  him.  But  Yirgil  was  deficient  in 
self-reliance.  He  might  have  continued  to  trifle  with  bucolic 
poetry,  had  not  Maecenas  enlisted  his  muse  in  a  practical  object 
worthy  of  its  greatness.  This  was  the  endeavour  to  rekindle  the 
old  love  of  husbandry  which  had  been  the  nurse  of  Rome's  virtue, 
and  which  was  gradually  dying  out  To  this  object  Virgil  lent 
himself  with  enthusiasm.  To  feel  that  his  art  might  be  turned  to 
some  real  good,  that  it  might  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
this  idea  acted  on  him  l&e  an  inspiration.  He  was  by  early 
training  well  versed  in  the  details  of  coimtry  life.  And  he  deter- 
mined that  nothing  which  ardour  or  study  could  effect  should  be 
wanting  to  make  his  knowledge  at  once  thorough  and  attractive. 
For  seven  years  he  wrought  into  their  present  artistic  perfection 
the  technical  details  of  husbandry ;  a  labour  of  love  wrought  out 
of  study  and  experience,  and  directed,  as  Merivale  well  says,  to  the 
glorification  of  labour  itself  as  the  true  end  of  man. 

Virgil's  treatment  is  partially  adapted  from  the  Alexandrines ; 
but,  as  he  himself  says,  his  real  model  is  Hesiod.^  The  combina- 
tion of  quaint  sententiousness  with  deep  enthusiasm,  which  he 
found  in  the  old  poet,  met  his  conception  of  what  a  practical 
poem  should  be.  And  so,  although  the  desultory  maxims  of  the 
Works  and  Days  give  but  a  faint  image  of  the  comprehensive 
width  and  studied  discursiveness  of  the  Georgics,  yet  they 
present  a  much  more  real  parallel  to  it  than  the  learned  trifling  of 
Aratus  or  Nicander.  For  Virgil,  like  Lucretius,  is  no  trifler :  he 
uses  verse  as  a  serious  vehicle  for  impressing  his  conviction ;  he 
acknowledges,  so  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  his  calling,^  and 
writes  in  poetry  because  poetry  is  the  clothing  of  his  min*.i 
Hence  the  Chorgics  must  be  ranked  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
serious  treatises  on  agriculture,  of  which  Cato's  is  the  first  an»t 
Varro's  the  second,  designed  to  win  the  nation  back  to  the  study 
and  discipline  of  its  youth.  And  that  Columella  so  understood 
it  is  clear  both  from  his  defending  his  opinions  by  frequent  quota- 

^  Page  248.     Cf.  also  tua  Maeeenaa  haud  mollia  iuasa^  G.  iii.  41. 

*  Aacraeumque  eano  Homanaper  oppida  carmen,  G.  ii.  176. 

*  The  words  Jlle  Indere  quae  veUem  ealamo  permisU  agregti  (Eel.  i.  10>, 
loight  seem  to  contradict  tms,  but  the  Eclogues  were  of  a  lighter  cast.  He 
never  speaks  of  the  Genrg.  or  Aen.  as  lumis.  So  Hor.  (Ep.  i.  1,  10),  venrn 
et  cetera  Itidicrapono;  rdierrmg  to  his  odea. 
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tion  from  it  as  a  standard  authority,  and  from  bis  nmting  one 
book  of  bis  Yoluminous  manual  in  verses  imitated  from  YiigiL 
Tbe  abnost  religious  fervour  witb  whicb  Viigil  tbrew  bimself  into 
tbe  task  of  arresting  tbe  decay  of  Italian  life,  wbicb  is  tbe  domi- 
nant motive  of  tbe  Aeneid,  is  present  also  in  tbe  Oeorgics.  The 
2)itby  condensation  of  useful  experience  cbaracteristic  of  Cato, 

<<  Utilinmqne  sagaz  rerum  et  dlyina  futuri 
Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delpbis,"^ 

tbe  fond  antiquarianism  of  Yarro,  "laudator  temporis  acti," 
unite,  witb  tbe  newly-kindled  bope  of  future  glories  to  be  acbieved 
under  Caesar^s  rule,  to  make  tbe  Georgies  tbe  most  complete 
embodiment  of  Eoman  industrial  views,  as  tbe  Aeneid  is  of 
Koman  tbeology  and  religion.^  Virgil  aims  at  combining 
tbe  stream  of  poetical  talent^  wbicb  bad  come  mostly  from 
outside,^  witb  tbe  succession  of  prose  compositions  on  practica] 
subjects  wbicb  bad  proceeded  from  tbe  burgesses  tbemselves. 
Cato  and  Yarro  are  as  continually  before  bis  mind  as  Ennius, 
Catullus,  and  Lucretius.  A  new  era  bad  arrived :  tbe  systema- 
tiaing  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  past  be  felt  was  committed  to  bim. 
Of  Virgil's  works  tbe  Georgies  is  unquestionably  tbe  most 
artistic.  Grasp  of  tbe  subject,  clearness  of  arrangement^  evenn^s 
of  style,  are  all  at  tbeir  bigb^t  excellence ;  tbe  incongruities  that 
criticism  detects  in  tbe  Eclogues^  and  tbe  unrealites  that  oiten 
mar  tbe  Aeneidy  are  almost  wholly  absent  There  is,  however, 
one  great  artistic  blemish,  for  which  tbe  poet's  courage,  not  bia 
taste,  is  to  blame.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  affection  for 
Gallus,  celebrated  in  the  most  extravagant  but  yet  tbe  most 
ethereally  beautiful  of  tbe  Eclogues  ;^  and  this  affection,  unbroken 
by  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  its  object^  bad  received  a  yet  more 
splendid  tribute  in  tbe  episode  wbicb  closed  the  Ge&rgic^ 
Unhappily,  the  beauties  of  this  episode,  so  honourable  to  the 
poet's  constancy,  are  to  us  a  theme  for  conjecture  only;  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  Augustus  would  not  suffer  any  honourable 
mention  of  one  who  bad  fallen  under  bis  displeasure ;  and,  to  bis 
lasting  disgrace,  be  ordered  Viigil  to  erase  his  work.  The  poet 
weakly  consented,  and  filled  up  tbe  gap  by  tbe  story,  beautiful, 
it  is  true,  but  singularly  inappropriate,  of  Aristaeus  and  Orpheus 
and   Eurydice.      This  epic  sketch,  Alexandrine  in  form   but 

1  Hot.  a  p.  218. 

>  Se«  G.  i  500,  aqq.  where  Augustas  is  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  ngeu 
'  We  have  ohsenred  that  except  Lucretius  all  the  great  poeU  were  from 
tbe  Tiiunicipia  or  provinces. 
*  The  tenth ;  imitated  iu  Milton's  Lyddaa, 
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ft 

abomiding  in  toaclies  of  the  ricHest  natiye  gcniii%^  must  have 
revealed  to  Eome  something  of  the  loftiness  of  which  Virgil's 
muse  was  capable.  With  a  felicity  and  exuberance  scarcely  inferior 
to  Ovid,  it  united  a  power  of  awakening  feeling,  a  dreamy  pathos 
and  a  sustained  eloquence,  which  marked  its  author  as  the  heir  of 
Homer's  lyre,  " magnae  spes  altera  Bomae" * 

In  a  work  like-  this  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  ofiPer 
any  minute  criticism  either  upon  the  beauties  or  the  difficulties  of 
the  OeoTgic8.  We  shall  conclude  this  short  notice  with  one  or  two 
remarks  on  that  love  of  nature  in  Latin  poetry  of  which  the 
Georgica  are  the  most  renowned  ezampla  Dunlop  has  called 
Yirgil  a  landscape  painter.^  In  so  far  as  this  implies  a  faithful 
and  picturesque  delineation  of  natural  scenes,  whether  of  move- 
ment or  repose,^  the  criticism  is  a  happy  one :  YiigiL  lingers  over 
these  with  more  affection  than  any  previous  writer.  The  absence 
of  a  strong  feeling  for  the  peacef id  or  the  grand  in  nature  has 
often  been  remarked  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  innate  even  in  the  Italian  Alpine 
scenery  suggested  no  associations  but  those  of  honor  and  desolation. 
Even  the  more  attractive  beauties  of  woods,  rills,  and  flowers,  were 
hailed  rather  as  a  grateful  exchange  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 
than  from  a  sense  of  their  intrinsic  loveliness ;  it  is  the  repose, 
the  comfort,  ease,  in  a  word  the  hody^  not  the  spirit  of  nature  that 
the  Boman  poets  celebrate.^  A&  a  rule  their  own  returement  was 
not  spent  amid  really  rustic  scenes.  The  villas  of  the  great  were 
furnished  with  every  means  of  making  study  or  contemplation 
attractive.  Eich  gardens,  cool  porticoes,  and  the  shade  of  planted 
trees  were  more  to  the  poet's  taste  than  the  rugged  stile  or  the 
village  green.  Their  aspirations  after  rural  simpHcity  spring  from 
the  weariness  of  city  unrealities  rather  than  from  the  necessity  of 
'being  alone  with  nature.  As  a  fact  the  poems  of  Virgil  were  not 
composed  in  a  secluded  country  retreat,  but  in  the  splendid  and 
fashionable  vicinity  of  Naples.^    The  Lake  of  Avemus,  the  Sibyl's 

^  In  its  form  it  reminds  us  of  those  Epyllia  which  were  such  favonrita 
subjects  with  Callimachus,  of  which  the  PeUua  and  Thetis  is  a  specimen. 

*  Said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Cicero  on  hearing  the  Eclogues  read ;  the 
Ttma  spes  Bomae  being  of  course  the  orator  himself.    But  the  story,  however 

pretty^  cannot  be  true,  as  Cicero  died  before  the  Eclogues  were  composed. 
'  Hist  Lat.  Lit.  vol.  iii. 

*  The  most  powerful  are  perhaps  the  description  of  a  storm  (G.  i.  816,  gqq.  \ 
of  the  cold  winter  of  Scythia  (G.  iii  S39,  aqq.)^  and  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  of  the  old  man  of  (Jorycia  (G.  iv.  125,  aqq. ). 

^The  laiis  otiafundia  so  much  coveted  by  Romans.  These  remarks  are 
scarcely  true  of  Horace. 

*  Naples,  Baiae,  Pozzuoli,  Pompeii,  were  the  Brightens  and  Scarboroughs 
of  Borne.     Luxurious  ease  was  attainable  there,  but  the  country  was  only 
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cave,  and  tlie  otiier  scenes  so  beautifully  painted  in  the  Aeneid  aie 
all  near  the  spot  From  his  luxurious  villa  the  poet  could  indulge 
his  leverie  onlihe  simple  rusticity  of  his  ancestors  or  the  landscapee 
famous  in  the  scenery  of  Greek  song.  At  such  times  his  mind 
called  up  images  of  Greek  legend  that  blended  with  his  delinea- 
tions of  Italian  peasant  life:^ 

*'  0  ubi  campi 
Spereheiosqne,  et  yirginibas  bacchata  Lacaenia 
Taygeta ;  o  qai  ine  gelidis  in  Yallibns  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  ombra  I " 

The  very  name  Tempe^  given  so  often  to  shady  vales,  shows  &o 
mingled  literary  and  aesthetic  associations  that  entered  into  the 
love  of  rural  ease  and  quiet  The  deeper  emotion  peculiar  to 
modem,  times,  which  struggles  to  find  expression  in  tiie  verse  of 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  in  the  canvass  of  Turner,  in  the  life  of  rest- 
less travel,  often  a  riddle  so  perplexing  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand its  source ;  the  mysterious  questionings  which  ask  of  nature 
not  only  what  she  says  to  us,  but  what  she  utters  to  herself ;  why 
it  is  that  if  she  be  our  mother,  she  veils  her  face  from  her  chUdien, 
and  will  not  use  a  language  they  can  understand — 

**  Gar  natam  crndelis  tu  qnoqne  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibas  ?  Car  deztrae  iungere  dextram 
Kon  datur,  et  veras  audire  et  reddere  vocea  ?*' 

feelings  like  these  which — ^though  often  but  obscurely  present^  it 
would  indeed  be  a  superficial  glance  that  did  not  read  in  much  of 
modem  thought,  however  unsatisfactory,  in  much  of  modem  art, 
however  imperfect — we  can  hardly  trace,  or,  if  at  all,  only  as 
li^hest  ripples  on  the  surface,  scarely  ruffling  the  serene  melan- 
choly, deep  indeed,  but  self-contained  because  unconscious  of  its 
depth,  in  which  Virgil's  poetry  flows. 

At  what  time  of  his  life  Virgil  turned  his  thoughts  to  epic 
poetry  is  not  known.  Probably  like  most  gifted  poets  he  felt  from 
his  earliest  years  the  ambition  to  write  a  heroic  poem.  Ke  ex> 
presses  this  feeling  in  the  Edoffues^  more  than  once;  PoUio's 
exploits  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  such  a  celebration.*    In  the 

given  in  a  very  artificial  aetting.  It  was  almoat  like  an  artist  painting  land- 
acapea  in  his  atndio. 

^  G.  ii.  486.  The  literary  reminiacencea  with  which  Virgil  aaaociated  the 
moat  common  realitiea  have  often  been  noted.  Granea  are  for  him  Strymonian 
because  Homer  so  desoribea  them.  Doga  are  Amydean,  because  the  Loco 
was  a  breed  celebrated  in  Greek  poetry.  Italian  warriora  bend  OMnta 
bowB,  he. 

^  Cwm  eemerem  regts  etpraelia  OyiUhiua  aurem  Vellit,  et  admomtU  JhuUmm 
TUyre,  pingues  P€tacere  op&rtet  oves,  deductum  dieere  carmen,  (£.  vL  8). 

'  JSn  erU  uvqiiom  JIU  dice  tua  own  lieeat  mihi  dicert  facta  (£.  YiiL  7.)  t 
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Oeorgic8  he  declares  that  he  will  wed  Caesar's  glories  to  an  epic 
stiaiii,^  but  though  the  6mx)eiOT  urged  him  to  undertake  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  besides  in  strict  accordance  with  epic  precedent^ 
his  mature  judgment  led  him  to  reject  it^  Like  Milton,  he  seems 
to  have  reyolyed  for  many  years  the  different  themes  that  came 
to  him,  and,  like  him,  to  have  at  last  chosen  one  which  by  mount- 
ing back  into  the  distant  past  enabled  him  to  indulge  historical 
retrospect,  and  gather  into  one  focus  the  entire  subsequent  develop- 
ment As  to  his  aptitude  for  epic  poetry  opinions  differ. 
Niebuhr  expresses  the  view  of  many  great  critics  when  he  says, 
"  Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistaking  his  vocation ; 
Ms  real  calling  was  lyric  poetiy ;  his  small  lyric  poems  show  that 
he  would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus  if  he  had  not  been  led 
away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great  Graeco-Latin  poem.'-'  And 
Mommsen,  by  speaking  of  '^  successes  like  that  of  the  Aenjeid^ 
evidently  inclines  towards  the  same  view.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  Yiigil's  genius  lacked  heroic  fibre,  invention,  dramatic  power. 
He  had  not  an  idea  of  "that  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel,"  so 
necessary  to  one  who  would  raise  a  martial  strain.  The  passages 
we  remember  best  are  the  very  ones  that  are  least  herbic.  The 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Anchises,  the  forlorn  queen,  the  death 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  owe  all  their  charm  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
heroic  to  the  sentimentaL  Had  Yii^l  been  able  to  keep  rigidly 
to  the  lofty  purpose  with  which  he  entered  on  his  work,  we  should 
perhaps  have  lost  the  episodes  which  bring  out  his  purest  inspira- 
tion. So  far  as  his  original  endowments  went,  his  mind  cer- 
tainly was  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  But  the  counter-balancing 
qualifications  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  had  an  inextinguishable 
enthusiasm  for  his  art,  a  heart 

**^  Smit  with  the  love  of  ancient  song," 

a  susceptibility  to  literary  excellence  never  equalled,'  and  a  spirit 
responsive  to  the  faintest  echo  of  the  music  of  the  ages.^    The 

^  Mox  tamen  ardeffUes  accingar  dicere  pugnas  Caesaris,  &c.  (G.  iii.  46).  The 
Caesar  Ib  of  coarse  Angostos. 

*  This  eagerness  to  hare  their  exploits  celebrated,  though  common  to  all 
men,  is,  in  its  extreme  development,  peculiarly  Boman.  Witness  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  his  epic  on  himself ;  and  the  ill-concealed 
vanity  of  Augnstns.  We  know  not  to  how  many  poets  he  applied  to  undertake 
a  task  which,  after  all,  waa  never  performed  (except  partially  by  Varius). 

*  Except  perhaps  bv  Plato,  who»  with  Sophocles,  is  the  Greek  writer  that 
moat  resembles  VirgiL 

*  Virgil,  like  Milton,  possesses  the  power  of  calling  ont  beautiful  associa- 
tions ftom  proper  names.  The  lists  of  sounding  names  in  the  seventh  and 
tenth  AeneiiU  are  striking  instances  of  this  fiftculty. 
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veiy  faculties  that  bar  liis  entrance  into  the  circle  of  creative  ndcds 
enable  him  to  stand  first  among  those  epic  poets  who  own  a  Uteiaiy 
rather  than  an  original  inspiration.  For  in  truth  epic  poetiy  is  a 
name  for  two  widely  different  classes  of  composition.  The  first 
comprehends  those  early  legends  and  ballads  which  arise  in  a 
nation's  vigorous  youth,  and  embody  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  its  gods  and  heroes  and  the  long  series  of  their  wars  and  love& 
Strictly  native  in  its  origin,  such  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  a  people's  political  and  religious  life.  It  may  exist  in 
scattered  fragments  bound  together  only  by  unity  of  sentiment  and 
poetic  inspiration :  or  it  may  be  welded  into  a  whole  by  the  genius 
of  some  heroic  bard.  But  it  can  only  arise  in  that  early  period  of 
a  nation's  history  when  political  combination  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
and  scientific  knowledge  has  not.  begun  to  mark  ofif  tiie  domain  of 
historic  fact  from  the  cloudland  of  fancy  and  legend.  Of  this  class 
are  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungen  lAedj  the  Korse  ballads, 
the  Edda,  the  Kaletodla,  the  legends  of  Arthur,  and  the  poem  of 
the  Ctd :  all  these,  whatever  their  differences,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  sprang  at  a  remote  period  out  of  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  several  peoples,  and  neither  did  nor  could  have  originated 
in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  other 
sort  of  epics.  These  are  composed  amid  the  complex  influences  of  a 
highly  developed  political  life.  They  are  the  fruit  of  conscious 
thought  reflecting  on  the  story  before  it  and  seeking  to  unfold  its 
results  according  to  the  systematic  rules  of  art.  The  stage  has 
been  reached  which  discerns  fact  from  fable ;  the  myths  which  to 
an  earlier  age  seemed  the  highest  embodiment  of  truth,  are  now 
mere  graceful  ornaments,  or  at  most  faint  images  of  hidden  realities. 
The  state  has  asserted  its  dominion  over  man's  activity ;  sdenoey 
sacred  and  profane,  has  given  its  stores  to  enrich  his  mind ;  philo- 
sophy has  led  him  to  meditate  on  his  place  in  the  system  of  things^ 
To  write  an  enduring  epic  a  poet  must  not  merely  recount  heroic 
deeds,  but  must  weave  into  the  recital  all  the  tangled  threads  which 
bind  together  the  grave  and  varied  interests  of  civilized  man. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Virgil  that  alone  with  Dante  and  Milton  lie 
has  achieved  this ;  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  expression  of  an 
epoch,  of  a  nation.  That  obedience  to  sovereign  law,^  which  is 
the  chief  burden  of  the  Aeneid,  stands  out  among  tiie  diverse 
elements  of  Eoman  life  as  specially  prominent,  just  as  faith  in  the 
i^urch's  doctrine  is  the  burden  of  Medievalism  as  expressed  in 
Dante,  and  as  justification  of  God's  dealings,  as  given  in  Scripture, 
forms  the  lesson  of  Paradise  Losty  makings  it  the  best  poetical 

^  It  is  troe  this  law  Ib  represented  as  divine,  not  human ;  but  the  principle 
is  the  same. 
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representative  of  Protestant  thouglit.  None  of  Yiigil's  predeces- 
sors understood  the  conditions  under  which  epic  greatness  was 
possible.  His  successors,  in  spite  of  his  example,  understood  them 
still  less.  It  has  been  said  that  no  events  are  of  themselves  un- 
suited  for  epic  treatment^  simply  because  they  are  modem  or  his^ 
torical.^  This  may  be  txue ;  and  yet,  where  is  the  poet  that  has 
succeeded  in  them?  The  early  Boman  poets  were  patriotic  men ; 
they  chose  for  subjects  the  annals  of  Eome,  which  they  celebrated 
in  noble  though  unskilled  verse.  I^aevius,  Ennius,  Accius,  Hos- 
tius,  Bibaculus,  and  Yarius  before  Yirgil,  Lucan  and  Silius  after 
him,  treated  national  subjects,  some  of  great  antiquity,  some 
almost  contemporaneous.  But  they  failed,  as  Yoltaire  failed, 
because  historical  events  are  not  by  themselv^  the  natural  sub- 
jects of  heroic  verse.  Tasso  chose  a  theme  where  history  and 
i-omance  were  so  blendi^  as  to  admit  of  successful  epic  treatment ; 
but  such  conditions  are  rare.  Few  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  to  any  poetical  account  whatever 
of  the  Persian  and  Punic  wars ;  and  in  such  preference  they  would 
be  guided  by  a  true  principle,  for  the  domain  of  history  borders 
on  and  overlaps,  but  does  not  coincide  with,  that  of  poetry. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  has  led  many  epic  poets  to  err  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  left  the  region  of  truth  alto- 
gether, and  confined  themselves  to  pure  fancy  or  legend.  This 
error  is  less  serious  than  the  first ;  for  not  only  are  legendary  sul>- 
jects  well  adapted  for  epic  treatment,  but  they  may  be  made  the 
natural  vehicle  of  deep  or  noble  thought.  The  Orlando  Furioso 
and  the  Faery  Queen  are  examples  of  this.  But  more  often  the 
poet  either  uses  his  subject  as  a  means  for  exhibiting  his  learning 
or  style,  as  Statius,  Cinna,  and  the  Alexandrines ;  or  loses  sight  of  the 
deeper  meaning  altogether,  and  merely  reproduces  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  myths  without  reference  to  their  ideal  truth,  as  was 
done  by  Ovid,  and  recently  by  Mr  Morris,  with  brilliant  success, 
in  \m  Earthly  Paradiee,  This  poem,  like  the  Mctarrwrphoses^ 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  national  epic,  but  both,  by  their  vivid 
realization  of  a  mythology  which  can  never  lose  its  charm,  hold  a 
legitimate  place  among  the  offshoots  of  epic  song. 

Yirgil  has  overcome  the  difficulties  and  joined  the  best  results 
of  botti  these  imperfect  forms.  By  adopting  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
which,  since  the  Punic  wars,  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
firmest  national  beliefs,^  he  was  enabled  without  sacrificing  reality 
to  employ  the  resources  of  Homeric  art ;  by  tracing  directly  to 

^  Kiebnhr,  Lecture,  106. 

*  For  example,  Sallust  at  the  commencement  of  hia  CuHline  regards  it 
AS  aathoritative. 
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that  legend  the  glorious  development  of  Roman  life  and  Boman 
dominion,  he  has  become  the  poet  of  hia  nation's  histoiy,  and 
through  it,  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid  are  so 
numerous  as  to  have  caused  very  different  conceptions  of  its  scope 
and  meaning.     Some  have  regarded  it  as  the  sequel  and  counter- 
part  of  the  Iliady  in  which  Troy  triumphs  over  her  ancient  foe, 
and  Greece  acknowledges  the  divine  Nemesis.     That  this  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  poet  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  whidi 
he  reminds  Greece  that  she  is  under  Eome's  dominion,  and  con- 
trasts the  heroes  or  achievements  of  the  two  nations.^    But  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  poem,  and  indeed  is 
in  contradiction  to  its  inner  spirit     For  in  the  eleventh  Aeneid* 
Diomed  declares  that  after  Troy  was  taken  he  desires  to  have  no 
more  war  with  the  Trojan  race ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  thought 
Virgil  conceives  of  the  two  nations  under  Rome's  supremacy  as 
working  together  by  law,  art,  and  science,  to  advance  the  human 
race.^    Roman  talent  has  made  her  own  all  that  Greek  genius 
created,  and  fate  has  willed  that  neither  race  should  be  complete 
without  the  other.     The  germs  of  this  fine  thought  are  found  in 
the  historian  Polybius,  who  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  such  a  joint 
influence,  and  perhaps  through  his  intercourse  with.ihe  Scipionic 
circle,  gave  the  idea  currency.     It  is  therefore  rather  the  final 
reconciliation  than  the  continued  antagonism  that  the  Aeneid  cele- 
brates, though  of  course  national  pride  dwells  on  the  striking 
change  of  relations  that  time  had  brought. 

Another  view  of  the  Aeneid  makes  it  centre  in  Augustus. 
Aeneas  then  becomes  a  type  of  the  emperor,  whose  calm  calcu- 
lating coiu»ge  was  equalled  by  his  piety  to  the  gods,  and  care  for 
public  morals.  Turnus  represents  Antony,  whose  turbulent 
vehemence  {violerUia)^  mixed  with  generosity  and  real  valour, 
makes  us  lament,  while  we  accept  his  fate.  Dido  is  the  Egyptian 
queen  whose  arts  fell  harmless  on  Augustus's  cold  reserve,  and 
whose  resolve  to  die  eluded  his  vigilance.  Drances,^  the  brilliani 
orator  whose  hand  was  slow  to  wield  the  sword,  is  a  study  from 
Cicero ;  and  so  the  other  less  important  characters  have  historical 
])rototypes.  But  there  is  even  less  to  be  said  for  this  view  than 
for  the  other.     It  is  altogether  too  narrow,  and  cannot  be  made  to 

^  Cf.  Geor.  iL  140176.  Aen.  i  288-5;  vi  847-853;  alao  u.  291,2; 
432-4  ;  vi.  837  ;  zi.  281-292.  *  Loe.  cU, 

^  Obflerve  the  care  with  which  he  has  recorded  the  histoiy  and  origin  of 
the  Greek  colonieB  in  Italy.     He  seems  to  claim  a  right  in  them. 

*  This  word,  as  Mr  Nettieship  has  shown  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Stndy 
of  Virgil,  is  used  only  of  Tnmns. 

*  zi.  886,  aqq,    Bnt  the  character  bears  no  resemblance  to  Cicero'a» 
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correspond  with  the  facts  of  history,  nor  do  the  characters  ou  a 
close  inspection  resemble  their  supposed  originals.^  Beyond  doubt 
the  stirrmg  scenes  VirgQ  had  as  a  young  man  witnessed,  suggested 
points  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  story,  but  the  Greek  maxim 
that  '*  poetry  deals  with  universal  truth,"^  must  have  been  rightly 
Tmderstood  by  him  to  exclude  all  such  dressing-up  of  historical 
facts. 

There  remains  the  view  to  which  many  critics  have  lent  their 
support,  that  the  Aeneid  celebrates  the  triumph  of  law  and  civiliza- 
tion over  the  savage  instincts  of  man ;  and  that  because  Eome 
had  proved  the  most  complete  civilizing  power,  therefore  it  is  to 
her  grea^tness  that  everything  in  the  poem  conspirea  This  view 
has  the  merit  of  being  in  everyway  worthy  of  ViigiL  No  loftier 
<x>nception  could  guide  his  verse  through  the  long  labyrinth  of 
legend,  history,  religious  and  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  for  ten 
years  of  patient  study  his  muse  sought  inspiration.  Still  it  seems 
BomeyfhaX  too  philosophical  to  have  been  by  itself  his  animating 
^miciple.  It  is  true,  patriotism  had  enlarged  its  basis ;  the  city 
of  Benie  was  already  the  world,^  and  the  growth  of  Eome  was  the 
growth  of  human  progress.  Hence  the  muse,  while  celebrating 
the  imperial  state,  transcends  in  thought  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  and  swells,  as  it  were,  the  great  hymn  of  humanity.  But 
this  represents  rather  the  utmost  reach  of  the  poet's  flight  after  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  empyrean  than  the  original  definitely 
conceived  goal  on  which  he  fixed  his  mind.  We  should  supple- 
ment this  view  by  another  held  by  Macrobius  and  many  Latin 
critics,  and  of  which  Mr  Nettleship,  in  a  recent  admirable  pam- 
plilet*  recognises  the  justice,  viz.  that  the  Aeneid  was  written 
with  a  religious  object,  and  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  religious 
poem.  Its  burning  patriotism  glows  with  a  religious  light.  Its 
hero  is  "  religious  "  (jptw),  not  "  beautiful "  or  "  brave."  *  At  the 
sacrifice  even  of  poetical  effect  his  religious  dependence  on  the 
gods  is  brought  into  prominence.  The  action  of  the  whole  poem 
hinges  on  the  Divine  wUl,  which  is  not  as  in  Homer,  a  mere 
oounterpart  of  the  human,  far  less  is  represented  as  in  conflict 
with  resistless  destiny,  but,  oognizant  of  fate  and  in  perfect  union 

^  There  are  no  doubt  constant  rapports  between  Augnstus  and  Aeneas, 
between  the  unwillingness  of  Tnrnus  to  give  up  Lavinia,  and  that  of  Antony 
to  give  op  Cleopatra,  &c.  But  it  is  a  childish  criticism  which  founds  a 
theory  upon  these, 

*  rod  kMxov  i(rrir,  Arist.  De  Poet.  »  "  Urhis  orbis." 

*  Suggestions  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Aeneid, 

'  The  Greek  heroic  epithets  STor,  HoKhst  iyoB^s,  &c.  primarily  significant 
of  personal  beauty,  were  tmnaferred  to  the  moral  sphere.  The  ejAuieijmis 
is  altogether  moral  and  religious,  and  has  no  physical  basis. 
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"witih  it,  as  oyemiling  all  lower  impnlBes,   divine  or  hnnuxny 
towardB  the  realization  of  the  appointed  end«     This  Divine  Power 
38  Jupiter,  whom  in  the  Aeneid  he  calls  by  this  name  as  a  con- 
cession to  conventional  beliefs,  but  in  the  Oeorgks  prefers  to 
leave  nameless,  symbolised  under  the  title  Father.^     Jupiter  is 
not  the  Author,  but  he  is  the  Interpreter  and  Champion  of 
Destiny  {Fata),  which  Ues  buried  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown, 
except  so  far  as  the  father  of  the  gods  pleases  to  reveal  it^^ 
Deities  of  sufficient  power  or  resource  may  defer  but  cannot 
prevent  its  accomplishment     Jono  is  represented  doing  this — 
the  idea  is  of  course  from  Homer.     But  Jupiter  does  not  desire 
to  change  destiny,  even  if  he  could,  though  he  feels  compassion 
at  its  decrees  {e.g,  at  the  death  of  Tunuis).     The  power  of  the 
Divine  fiat  to  overrule  human  equity  is  shown  by  the  death  of 
Tumus  who  has  right,  and  of  Dido  wibo  has  the  lesser  wrong,  on 
her  side.     Thus  punishment  is  severed  from  desert,  and  loses  its 
higher  meaning;  the  instinct  of  justice  is  lost  in  the  assertion 
of  divine  power;  and  while  in  details  the  religion  of  the  Aeneid 
is  often  pure  and  noble,  its  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  and  divine  are  certainly  no  advance  on  those  of  Homer. 
The  verdict  of  one  who  reads  the  poem  from  this  point  of  view 
will  surely,  be  that  of  SeUar,  who  denies  that  it  enlightens  the 
human  conscience.     Every  form  of  the  doctrine  that  might  is 
right)  however  skilfully  veiled,  as  it  is  in  the  Aeneid  by  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  intermediaries,  must  be  classed  among  the  crude 
and  uncreative  theories  which  mark  an  only  half -reflecting  people. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  it  as  a  national  worship,  we  find  Yiigil  at 
his  greatest,  and  worthy  to  hold  the  position.^  held  with  later 
ages  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  the  r^Niian  ritual  and 
creed.*     He  shared  the  palm  of  learning  with  Vairo^  and  sjFia- 
pathy  inclined  towards  the  poet  rather  thmi  the  antiquarian.    The 
Aeneid  is  literally  filled  with  memorials  of  the  old  religion.    The 
glory  of  Aeneas  is  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Trojan  gods,  and 
through  perils  of  every  kind  to  have  guarded  his  faith  in  them, 
and  scrupulously  preserved  their  worship.     It  is  not  the  Trojan 
race  as  such  that  the  Eomans  could  look  back  to  with  pride  as 

^  Pater  ipse  coUndi  ;  Ttaud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  and  often.  The  n&me  of 
Jupiter  is  in  that  poem  reaerved  for  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  gieat 
Power. 

^  The  questions  sng^^sted  by  Yenus's  speech  to  Jupiter  (Aen.  1, 229,  «S7.) 
as  compared  with  that  of  Jupiter  himself  (Aen.  x.  104),  are  too  lai^  to  be 
discussed  hoe.     But  the  student  is  recommended  to  etadj  them  carafolly. 

'  Like  Dante,  he  was  held  to  be  Theologus  nullitu  dogmatia  ea^perv.  See 
Boiasier,  Reliqum  detBommm,  vol.  i  oh.  iii  p^  260. 
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ancestois ;  they  are  the  lis  capti  Phryges,  who  are  but  heaven-sent 
instniments  for  consecrating  the  Latin  lace  to  the  mission  for 
which  it  is  prepared.  "  Occidit"  says  Juno,  "  occid/eritque  sinas 
cum  iiomine  Troja : "  ^  and  Aeneas  states  the  object  of  his  proposal 
in  these  words — 

"  Sacra  deosqne  dabo ;  socer  arma  Latinas  habeto."  ' 

This  then  being  the  lofty  origin,  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
national  faith,  the  moral  is  easily  drawn,  that  Home  must  never 
cease  to  observe  it.  The  rites  to  import  which  into  the  favoured 
land  cost  heaven  itself  so  fierce  a  struggle,  which  have  raised  that 
land  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth,  must  not  be  neglected  now  that 
their  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Each  ceremony  embodies  some 
glorious  reminiscence;  each  minute  technicality  enshrines  some 
special  national  blessing. 

Here,  as  in  the  Georgics,  Cato  and  Varro  live  in  Virgil,  but 
with  far  less  of  narrow  literalness,  with  far  more  of  rich  enthu- 
siasm. We  can  well  believe  that  the  Aeneid  was  a  poem  after 
Augustus's  heart,  that  he  welcomed  with  pride  as  wdl  as  glad- 
ness the  instalments  which,  before  its  publication,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see,^  and  encouraged  by  unreserved  approbation  so 
thorough  an  exponent  of  Ins  cherished  views.*  To  him  the 
Aeneid  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  old  cult  Its  very  style,  like 
that  of  Milton  from  the  Bible,  was  borrowed  in  countless  in- 
stances from  the  Sacred  Manuals.  ^When  Aeneas  offers  to  the 
gods  four  prime  oxen  (eximios  tauros)  the  pious  Eoman  recognised 
the  words  of  the  ritual*  When  the  nymph  Cymodoce  rouses 
Aeneas  to  be  on  his  guard  against  danger  with  the  words  "  Vigilas 
ne  deum  gens  f  AeneUy  vigila  /  "^  she  recalls  the  imposing  ceremony 
by  which,  immediately  before  a  war  was  begun,  the  general 
struck  with  his  lance  the  sacred  shields,  calling  on  the  god 

AfarSf  vigila  / "    These  and  a  thousand  other  allusions  caused 


« 


1  Aen.  xii.  882.  •  lb.  xii.  192. 

»  See  Macr.  Sat.  i.  24,  11. 

^  Boissier,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  adduces  other  instances.  I  quote  an 
interesting  note  of  his  (ReL  Rom.  p.  261) :  Cependani,  quelques  difficiles  trou- 
vaient  que  VirgiU  a'Uait  quelquefoia  trompi.  On  lui  reprochaU  cC avoir  faU 
imtnoUr  par  EnU  wi  taureau  d  Jupiter  quand  il  a*arriu  dans  la  Thrace  ct 
yfonde  une  mile,  et  selon  Ateius  CapUo  et  Labion,  lea  lumUres  du  droit  pon- 
iificaly  e'itait  preaqu'un  aacriUge.  ,Foild  done,  dit-an,  voire  pontife  qwi 
igrwre  ce  que  aavent  minie  lea  aaeriatana  I  Mais  on  peiU  ripondre  aiie  prieisi- 
ment  U  sacrifice  en  question  rCegt  pas  acceptable  dea  die^ix^  et  qwils  forctnt 
hientdt  J^nie  par  de  pr^aagea  redoubtablea,  d  a'iloigner  de  ce  paya.  Ainai  en 
suppoaaiU  qiie  la  science  pontificaU  diErvU  soU  eti  di/aut,  la  reputation  de 
yirgUe  reste  aana  tache,*' 

*  Aen.  X.  288.  ^ 
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many  of  tlie  later  commentatois  to  regard  Aeneas  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  pontificate.  This  is  an  error  analagous  to,  hut  worse 
than,  that  which  makes  him  represent  Augustus ;  he  is  a  poetical 
creation,  imperfect  no  douht,  hut  still  not  to  he  tied  to  any 
single  definition. 

Passing  from  the  religious  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid^ 
we  find  a  gentleness  heaming  through  it»  strangely  contradicted  hy 
some  of  the  hloody  episodes,  which  out  of  deference  to  Homeric 
precedent  Virgil  interweavea  Such  are  the  human  sacrifices,  the 
ferocious  taunts  at  fallen  enemies,  and  other  instances  of  hoasting 
or  cruelty  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  greatly  marring  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  hero.  Tame  as  he  gene- 
rally is,  a  resigned  instrument  in  the  divine  hands,  there  are 
moments  when  Aeneas  is  truly  attractive.  As  Conington  says, 
his  kindly  interest  in  the  young  shown  in  Book  Y.  is  a  heautifoL 
trait  that  is  all  Virgil's  own.  His  happy  interview  with  Evander, 
where,  throwing  off  the  monarch,  he  chats  like  a  Boman  hurgess 
in  his  country  house;  his  pity  for  young  Lausus  whom  he  slays, 
and  the  mournful  trihute  of  affection  he  pays  to  Pallas,  are  touch- 
ing scenes,  which  without  presenting  Aeneas  as  a  hero  (which  he 
never  is),  harmonise  far  hetter  with  the  ideal  Viigil  meant  to  leave 
us.  But  after  all  said,  that  ideal  is  a  poor  one  for  purposes  of 
poetry.  Aeneas  is  uninteresting,  and  this  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
poem.  Tumus  enlists  our  sympathy  far  more,  he  is  chivalrous 
and  valiant;  the  wrong  he  suffers  does  not  harden  him,  hut  he 
lacks  strength  of  character.  The  only  personage  who  is  "  proudly 
conceived  "^  is  Mczentius,  the  despiser  of  the  gods.  The  absence 
of  restraint  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a  more  masculine  touch ; 
the  address  of  the  old  king  to  his  horse,  his  only  friend,  is  full  of 
pathos.  Among  female  characters  Camilla  is  perhaps  original; 
she  is  graceful  without  being  pleasing.  Amata  and  Jutuma  belong 
to  the  class  virago,  a  term  applied  to  the  latter  by  Viigil  himsell^ 
Lavinia  is  the  modest  maiden,  a  sketch,  not  a  portrait.  Dido  is  a 
character  for  all  time,  the  c?ief  d^oeuvre  of  the  Aeneid,  Among 
the  stately  ladies  of  the  imperial  house — ^a  Livia,  a  Scribonia,  an 
Octavia,  perhaps  a  Julia — ^Virgil  must  have  found  the  elements 
which  he  has  fused  with  such  mighty  power,^  the  rich  beauty,  t^e 
fierce  passion,  the  fixed  resolve.  Dido  is  his  greatesj;  effort :  and 
yet  she  is  not  an  individual  living  woman  like  Helen  or  Ophelia. 

^  "  FUremetU  dessirU,*^    The  expression  is  Chateaubriand's. 

«  xii.  468. 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  book  by  M.  de  Bury,  **  Im  femmeg  dm 
temps  d^Aiiguste"  where  there  are  vivid  sketches  of  Cleopatra,  Liviay  aud 
Julio. 
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Like  Eacine,  Virgil  lias  developed  paaedons,  xtot  created  perdoos. 
The  divine  gift  of  tender,  almost  ChristiaD,  feeling  that  is  hia, 
cannot  see  into  those  depths  where  the  inner  personality  lies 
hidden.  Among  the  traditional  characters  few  c»ll  for  remark. 
The  gods  maintain  on  the -whole  their  Homeric  attrihntes,  only 
hardened  by  time  and  by  a  Eoman  moulding.  Yenns  is,  however, 
touched  with  magic  skill;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  words 
ever  carried  such  suggestions  of  surpassing  beauty  as  those  in 
which,  twice  in  the  poem,  her  mystic  f onn^  is  veiled  rather  than 
pourtrayed.  The  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Helen  bear  the 
debased,  unheioic  stamp  of  the  later  Greek  drama ;  the  last  spark 
of  goodness  has  left  them,  and  even  his  careful  study  of  Homer 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  opening  the  poet's  eyes  to  the  gross 
falsification.  Where  Yirgil  did  not  feel  obliged  to  create,  he  was. 
to  the  last  degree  conventional 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Aeneid^—^jxd  with  it  we  con- 
clude our  sketch — is  its  iucorporation  of  aU  that  was  best  in  pre- 
ceding poetry.  All  Eoman  poets  had  imitated,  but  Yirgil  carried 
imitation  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  "Not  only  Greek  but 
Latin  writers  are  laid  under  contribution  in  every  page.  Some 
idea  of  his  indebtedness  to  Homer  may  be  formed  from  Coning- 
ton's  commentary.  Sophocles  and  the  otiier  tragedians,  ApoHonins 
Ehodius  and  the  Alexandrines  are  continually  imitated,  and  almost 
always  improved  upon.  And  stUl  more  is  this  the  case  with  his 
adaptations  from  Naevius,  Enniu^KgJrifceliua,  Hostius,  Furius, 
&G,  whose  works  he  had  thoroughly  Sidered,  and  stored  in  his 
memory  their  most  striking  rhythms  or  expressions.^  Massive 
lines  from  Ennius,  which  as  a  rule  he  has  spared  to  touch,  leaving 
them  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur  planted  in  the  garden  of  his  verse, 
to  point  back  like  giant  trees  to  the  time  when  that  garden  was  a 
forest^  bear  witness  at  once  to  his  reverence  for  the  old  bard  and 
to  his  own  wondrous  art  It  is  not  merely  for  literary  effect  that 
the  old  poets  are  transferred  into  his  pages.  A  nobler  motive 
swayed  him.  The  Aeneid  was  meant  to  be,  above  all  things,  a 
National  Poem,  carrying  on  the  lines  of  thought,  the  style  of 
speech,  which  ^Natioiml  Progress  had  chosen;  it  was  not  meant  to 
ecHpee  so  much  us  to  do  honour  to  the  early  literature.  Thus 
those  bards  who  like  Kaevius  and  Ennius  had  done  good  service  to 
Eome  by  singing,  however  rudely,  her  history,  find  their  Imagines 
ranged  in  the  ^Jlery  of  the  AeneicL  There  they  meet  with  the 
fli^jTiATig  and  pontiffs  unknown  and  unnamed,  who  drew  up  the 

1  Aen.  i.  402 ;  ii.  589. 

*  A  list  of  pasaages  imitated  from  Latin  poets  la  given  in  Macrob.  Sat. 
vi,  which  sbomd  be  read. 
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ritnal  f omiTilaries,  wii^  the  antiquarians  and  pious  scholais  who 
had  sought  to  find  a  meaning  in  tiie  immemorial  names,^  whether 
of  places  or  customs  or  persons;  with  the  magistrates,  moralists, 
and  philosophers,  who  had  striven  to  ennohle  or  enlighten  Eoman 
virtue;  with  the  Greek  singers  and  sages,  for  they  too  had  helped 
to  rear  the  towering  fahric  of  Eoman  greatness.  All  these  meet 
together  in  the  AmM  as  if  in  solemn  conclave,  to  review  their 
joint  work,  to  acknowledge  its  final  completion,  and  predict  its 
impending  falL  This  is  beyond  question  the  explanation  of  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  others'  thought  and  language,  which 
otherwise  would  be  sheer  plagiarism.  With  that  tenacious  sense 
of  national  continuity  which  had  given  the  senate  a  policy  for  cen- 
turies, y irgil  regards  Eoman  literature  as  a  gradually  expanded 
whole;  coming  at  the  close  of  its  first  epoch,  he  sums  up  its  results 
and  enters  into  its  labours.  So  far  from  hesitating  whether  to  imi- 
tate, he  rather  hesitated  whom  not  to  include,  if  only  by  a  single 
reference,  in  his  mosaic  of  all  that  had  entered  into  tiie  history  of 
Eome.  His  archaism  is  but  another  side  of  the  same  thing. 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  archsdogical  discussion,^  of  antiquarian 
allusion,^  of  a  mode  of  narration  wMch  recalls  the  ancient  source,^ 
or  of  obsolete  expressions,  forms  of  inflection,  or  poetical  omament^^ 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  poet's  reverence  for  what  was  at 
once  national  and  old.  The  structure  of  his  verse,  while  full  of 
music,  often  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  writers.  It  certainly  has 
more  affinity  with  that  of  Lucretius  than  with  that  of  Lucan.  A 
learned  Eoman  reading  the  Aeneid  would  feel  his  mind  stirred  by 
a  thousand  patriotic  associations.  The  quaint  old  laws,  the  rn^-gima 
and  religious  formulae  he  had  leamt  in  childhood  would  mingle 
with  the  richest  poetry  of  Greece  and  Eome  in  a  stream  flowing 
evenly,  and  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  single  spring;  and  he  who 
by  his  art  had  effected  this  wondrous  union  would  seem  to  him 
the  prophet  as  well  as  the  poet  of  the  era.  That  art^  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  lapses,  for  we  must  not  forget  the  work  was  unfin- 
ished, is  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  poefs 
exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  sonorous  language  he  wielded,  the 

^  Snch  as  Latium  from  latere,  (Aen.  viii.  822),  and  others,  some  of  whidi 
may  be  from  Yarro  or  other  philologians. 

^  A  few  instances  are,  the  origin  of  Ara  Maxima  (viii.  270),  the  custom 
of  yeiled  sacrifices  (iii.  405),  the  Troia  sacra  (y.  600),  &c. 

•  The  pledging  of  Aeneas  by  Dido  (i.  729),  the  god  Portonns  (y.  241). 

*  E.g.  the  allusion  to  the  legendary  origin  of  his  narrative  by  the  piefMe 
JXcUur,  feHur  (iv.  205 ;  ix.  600). 

<*  E.g.oUiylimu8,porgiUfpiciaitkc.mentemaminumqiie,teq^  .  ,tvoetm, 
flumine  aa/ncio;  again,  caZido  sanguine^  geminas  aeUs,  and  a  thousand  otherx. 
His  alliteration  and  assonance  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  appendix. 
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noble  rivaliy  of  kindred  spirits  great  enough  to  stimulate  but  not 
to  daunt  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  living  in  a  new  time  big 
with  triumphs,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  for  the  useful  and  the  good, 
all  united  to  make  Virgil  not  only  the  fairest  flower  of  Eoman 
literature,  but  as  the  master  of  Dante,  the  beloved  of  all  gentle 
hearts,  and  the  most  widely-read  poet  of  any  age,  to  render  him 
an  influential  contributor  to  some  of  the  deepest  convictions  of 
the  modem  world. 


APPEOT)IX 
KoTE  I. — ImitoHoTis  of  Virgil  vn  JPropertius,  Ovid,  and  Mamliua. 


The  prestige  of  Virgil  made  him  a 
subject  for  imitation  even  during  his 
lifetime.  Just  as  Garlyle,  Tennyson, 
and  other  vigorous  writers  soon  create 
a  school,  so  Virgil  stamped  the 
poetised  dialect  for  centuries.  But 
ne  offered  two  elements  for  imitation, 
the  declamatory  or  rhetorical,  which 
is  most  prominent  in  his  speeches,  and 
in  the  second  and  sixth  books;  and 
detached  passages  showing  descriptive 
imagerv,  touches  of  pathos,  similes, 
kc.  These  last  might  be  imitated 
without  at  all  unduly  influencing  the 
individuality  of  the  imitator*s  style. 
In  this  way  Ovid  is  a  great  imitator 
of  Virgil;  so  to  a  less  extent  are  Pro- 
pertius,  Manilius,  and  Lucan.  Sta> 
tins  and  SUius  base  their  whole 
poetical  art  on  him,  and  therefore 
particular  instances  of  Imitation 
throw  no  additional  light  on  their 
style.  We  shall  here  notice  a  few  of 
the  points  in  which  the  Augustan 
poets  copied  him: — 

(1)  in  Fads — Beside  the  great 
number  of  early  historical  points  on 
which  he  was  followed  implicitly,  we 
find  even  his  errors  imitated,  e.g.  the 
confusion  which  perhaps  in  Viigil  is 
only  apparent  between  JPharsalia  and 
Philippi,  has,  as  Merivale  remarks, 
been  aaoptedby  Propertius(iv.  10, 40), 
Ovid  (M.  XV,  824),  Manilius  (i.  906), 
Lucan  (viL  854),  and  Juvenal  (viii 
242)  ;  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of 
the  locality  as  out  of  deference  to 
Yirgilian  precedent    The  lines  may 


be  quoted— Virgil  (G.  i.  489),  Brgo 
inter  se  parihtts  c(mcurrere  telis  Ro- 
manaa  adesiterum  videre  Philippi; 
Propertius,  Una  Philippeo  sanguine 
invka  nota ;  Ovid,  EmaJthiaque  ite- 
rum  Tnadejient  eaeds  Philiwpi  -  Ma- 
nilius, Arma  PhiXippeos  wiijoUrunt 
sanguine  campos,  Vixque  eticm  sicca 
miiea  Homanus  arena  Ossa^^rum 
huxrosque  prhis  superaslUib  artus ; 
Lucan,  Scelerique  secundo  Praesiatis 
nondum  siccus  hoc  sanguine  campos; 
Juvenal,  Thessaliae  campis  Octavius 
ahstvMt , . .  famam . . .  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  way  in  which  the  satirists 
use  the  names  consecrated  by  Lu- 
cilius  or  Horace  as  types  of  a  vice, 
and  repeat  the  same  symptoms  ad 
nauseaniy  e  g.  the  miser  who  anoints 
his  body  with  train  oil,  who  locks  up 
his  leavings,  who  picks  up  a  farthing 
from  the  roAd,  &c.  The  veiled  allusion 
to  the  poet  Anaer  (Eel.  ix.  86)  is 
perhaps  recalled  by  Prop.  iii.  32,  83, 
aqq.  So  the  portents  described  by 
VirgU  as  following  on  the  death  of 
Caesar  are  told  again  by  Manilius  at 
the  end  of  Bk.  I.  and  referred  to  by 
Lucan  {Phars,  i.)  and  Ovid.  Again, 
the  confusion  between  Inariine  and 
€lv  *Apt/ioiSf  into  which  Viigil  falls,  is 
borrowed  by  Lucan  {Phars.  v.  101). 
(2)  In  Metre. — As  regards  metre, 
Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoies  is  nearest 
to  him,  but  differs  in  several  points. 
He  imitates  him — (a)  in  not  admitting 
words  of  four  or  more  syllables,  except 
very  rarely,  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  (b) 
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in  riiythms  like  milnifletu  ms  (viiL 
858),  and  the  not  unfrequent  rroydcti- 
(oms  ;  (c)  in  keeping  to  the  two  cs- 
suras  as  finally  established  by  him, 
and  avoiding  beginnings  like  scilicet 
omnibtis  \ei,kG,  In  afi  these  points 
Manilios  is  a  little  less  strict  than 
Ovid,  e.g.  (L  85)  et  venerartda,  (iiL 
130)  sic  hreviantur,  (ii  716)  aUrthU' 
wrUur.  He  also  follows  Viigil  in 
alliteration,  which  Ovid  does  not 
They  differ  from  Viigil  in — (a)  a  mach 
more  sparing  employment  of  elision. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  elision 
marks  the  period  of  living  growth ; 
as  soon  as  the  langmige  had  become 
crystalliBed,  each  letter  had  its  fixed 
force,  the  caprices  of  common  pronun- 
ciation  no  longer  influencinff  it ;  and 
although  no  correct  writer  maces  the 
nnelided  m  before  a  vowel,  vet  the 
great  rarity  of  elision  not  only  of  m 
but  of  long  and  even  short  vowels 
(e;ccept  que)  shows  that  the  main 
object  was  to  avoid  it,  if  possible. 
The  great  frequency  of  elision  in 
Yirgil  most  be  regarded  as  an  archa- 
ism, (b)  In  a  much  lesser  variety  of 
rhythm.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  an 
artistic  defect,  but  it  is  designed. 
Hanilius,  however,  has  verses  which 
Virgil  avoids,  e.g.  Deledique  sacer- 
dates  (i.  47),  probably  as  a  remini- 
scence of  Lucretius. 

Imitations  in  language  are  veiy 
frequent.  Propertius  gives  o^^Mreo^  / 
qui  (i  17, 18),  from  the  Copa.  Again, 
Sit  licet  et  saxo  pcUientior  Ula  Siccmo 
(i.  16,  29),  from  the  Cyclopia  saxa  of 
Aeneid,  i.  201 ;  cum  tamen  (i.  1,  8) 
with  the  indie,  as  twice  in  Virgil ; 


Umbria  me  genuU  (L  28,  9y,  perhaps 
from  the  Mantua  me  gewuU  oi  Viigil*8 
epitaph.  These  might  easily  be 
addea  to.  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses 
has  a  vast  number  of  imitattons  of 
which  we  select  the  most  strikiDg ; 
Flelfs  habitat  divsrsa  lods  (i  198), 
Navigat,  hie  summa,  kc.  (i  296) ;  cl 
NamgeL  haee  summa  est,  in  the  4tlL 
Aeneid ;  similisque  rogaiUi  (iiL  S40X 
am4inmt  ms  qtioqtte  yymphas  (iii 
454) ;  vale,  vale  inquit  et  Echo  (iiL 
499) ;  Arma  munusque  meae^  maa, 
note,  potentia,  dixit  (v.  865) ;  Sieu 
quantum  kacc  Niobe  Niche  distabai  ab 
ilia  (vL  278) ;  leti  discrimine  parvo 
(vi.  426) ;  per  nostri  foedera  leeiif 
perque  delos  supplex  oro  superosque 
mMsqus,  Per  si  quid  merui  de  te  &ne 
(viL  852) ;  maiorque  vidari  (iz.  269). 
These  striking  resemblances^  which 
are  selected  from  hundreds  of  others, 
show  how  carefully  he  had  studied  him. 
Of  all  other  poets  I  have  noticed 
but  two  or  three  imitations  in  him, 
e.g.  muUi  ilium  pueri,  muUae  eupU 
ere  pueUae  (iiL  888),  fi-om  Catullus; 
et  merito,  quid  enim  .  .  .  ?  (ix.  585) 
from  Propertius  (L  17).  Manilius 
also  unitates  Virgil's  language,  e.g. 
etcuit  markdia  oarda  (L  79),  Acher- 
unta  movere  (L  93),  moUi  eervics 
r^flexus  (L  884),  and  his  sentiments 
in  omnia  eonando  docilis  solertia  vieit 
(L  95),  compared  with  labor  omnia 
vidt  improbus :  iwrictamque  sub  Etc- 
tore  Troiam  (L  766),  witii  dscumum 
quos  distulit  Hector  in  annum  of  the 
Aeneid  ;  cf.  also  iv.  122,  and  lUora 
lUoribus  reaim  eontraria  regna  (iv. 
814) ;  cf.  also  iv.  28,  37. 


Note  II. — On  the  shortening  of  final  o  im  Latin  poetry. 


The  fact  that  in  Latin  the  accent 
was  generally  thrown  back  caused 
a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  lons^ 
final  vowels.  The  one  that  resisted 
this  tendency  best  was  o,  but  this 
gradually  became  shortened  as  poetry 
advanced*  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  of  a  departure  from  the 
standard  of  quantity  as  determined 
by  Ennius.    There  is  one  instance 


even  in  him:  Eorrida  Boimteum 
certamina  pangd  duellum.  The 
words  egS  and  modHf  which  from  their 
frequent  use  are  often  shortened  in 
the  comedians,  are  generally  long  in 
Ennius;  Lucretius  uses  them  as 
common,  but  retains  homS,  which 
after  him  does  not  appear.  Oatnlhis 
has  one  short  o,  Virr9  (69,  1),  but 
this  is  a  proper  name.     Viigil  has 
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MoS  (AmL  iiL  tOi),  but  €910^  home, 
when  in  the  «nu,  «re  always  elided, 
e.(f.  Pulsus  tgot  aut;  Oraitu  hofno^ 
ivtfedM.  8pmde6  which  used  to  be 
read  (Aen,  iz.  294),  is  now  changed 
to  sp<mSA.  PollCb  \a  eUded  ty  Vii^ 
shortened  by  Horace  (O.  11.  i  14). 
^e  also  has  iMfnlVi  and  d&xffi^  in  the 
Saivns  (I.  iy.  98,  104).  A  line  by 
Maecenas,  ^oted  in  Suetonius,  has 
dUigV.  Ovid  has  cU8,  putO  {Ain.  iii. 
▼ii.  2),  but  only  in  such  short  words ; 
in  nouns,  N(u8  often,  ortgS,  virg9, 
onoe  each.  Tibullus  and  Pronertius 
are  stricter  in  this  respect,  though 
Fropertius  haMflndU  (iii  or  ir.  8  or  9, 
85) ;  Hanitius  has  la,  Firgd  (L  266), 
Lucan  FirgS  (ii.  829),^u^m0  (iii. 
644),  and  a  few  others.    Gratins  first 


giy«  the  iin]peTatitne  rq}ovvU»  {Offn, 
66) ;  Galimmius,  in  the  the  time  ^ 
Nero^  the  false  quantities  ^^umM 
omMv  the  latter  (xz.  17)  perhaps  hi 
a  flpurious  edogiw  ;  so  «epecta.  In 
Statius  no  new  licenses  appeav; 
Juvenal,  however,  gives  vigilanaH  (iii. 
282),  an  improper  quantity  repeated 
by  Seneca  {Tro.  264)  vineendS^ 
liemesianus  (viii.  58)  mtUceitdO,  (iz. 
80),  lavdandO.  Juvenal  gives  alsb 
sumitdf  odd,  srgH,  The  dat  and 
abl.  sing,  are  the  only  terminations 
that  were  not  affected.  AYe  see  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  quantity, 
and  are  not  surprised  that  even 
before  the  time  ot  Glaudian  a  strict 
knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
most  learned  poets. 


KoTX  IIL — On  pofralleUsm  in  VirgiP a  poetry^ 


There  is  a  yery  fVequent  feature  in 
Yirgil's  poetry  which  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  narallelism  well  Known 
as  the  chief  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
yerse.  In  that  language  the  poet 
takes  a  thought  and  either  repeats  it, 
or  varies  it,  or  ezplains  it»  or  gives  its 
antithesis  in  a  corresponding  clause, 
as  evenly  as  may  be  balancing  the 
first.    As  ezampfes  we  may  take — 

(1)  A  mere  iteration : 

**  Why  do  tbe  nations  to  forioiuly  rage  to- 
gether? 
And  why  do  the  people  Imagine  a  vmln 
thing  f* 

(2)  Contrast : 

■*  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father: 
But  a  foolish  aon  la  the  heavinesa  of  his 
mother." 

This  somewhat  rude  idea  of  ornament 
is  drawn  no  doubt  firom  the  simplest 
attempts  to  speak  with  passion  or 
emphssis,  whicn  naturally  turned  to 
iteraHon  or  repelUvm  as  the  obvious 
means  of  gaining  the  effect  Boman 
poetry,  as  we  have  already  said,  rests 
upon  a  primitive  and  rude  basis,  the 
Greek  methods  of  composition  being 
applied  to  an  art  arrested  before  its 
g^wth  was  complete^  The  fondness 
for  repetition  is  very  prominent 
Phrases  like  somno  gramai  vinogue 
sepulH;   indu  foro   lato,   sandoque 


aenatu,  occur  commonly  in  Ennius ; 
and  the  trick  of  composition  of  which 
they  are  the  simplest  instances,  is  per- 
petuated throughout  Boman  poetry. 
It  is  in  reality  rather  rhetorical  than 
poetical,  and  abounds  in  Cicero.  It 
scarcely  occurs  in  Greek  poetry,  but 
is  yery  common  in  Virgil,  e»g. : 

"  Ambo  ftorentee  aetatlbns,  Arcadea  ambo, 
Et  cantare  parea,  et  respoodere  paratL" 

Similar  to  this  is  the  introduction  of 

corresponding  clauses  by  the  same 

initial  word,  e,g.  ills  {Ed,  i.  17) : 

**Namqne  «lt  iUe  mihi  semper  dens:  HUm 
aram 
Saepe  tener  noatrlfl  ab  ovilibos  Imbnetagnna. 
ilit  meaa  errare  boTea  .  .  .  *' 

Instances  of  this  construction  will 

occur  to  every  reader.     Frequently 

the  first  half  of  the  hezameter  ez- 

presses  a  thought  obscurely  which  is 

ezpretned  clearly  in  the  latter  half, 

or  vice  versa,  e.g.  (G.  iv.  108): 

**  At  qnnm  incerta  volant,  cadoqne  examlna 
ludnnt.** 

Again  {Aen,  iv.  868) : 

**Nam  qnid  dlaalmolo,  ant  qnaeme  ad  maiora 
reaerrof" 

at   times   this   parallelism   is  veiy 

useful  as  helping  us  to  find  out  the 

poefs  meaning,  e.g,  (Aen.  ii.  121): 

"Gni  fata  parent,  qnem  poacat  ApoUo.** 

Here   interpretations   vary  between 
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foia,  n.  to  Tparmi^  and  aoo.  ftfter  it. 

Bat  the  parallelism  decides  at  once 

in  fayonr  of  the  former  "  for  whom 

,the  fates  are  making  preparations ; 

whom  Apollo-  demands."     To  take 

another  instance  {Atfiu  L  895) : 

^  NoDc  terras  ordlne  lonffo 
Ant   capere,  rat    csptai,   ism    despectan 
Tldentar." 

This   passage    is   explained   bj  its 

parallelism    with    another   a   little 

further  on  (y.  400) : 

^  Pappeaqae  taae  plebetqne  tuomiii 
Ant  portam  tenet  aot  pleno  Bubit  ottla  velo.** 

Here  the  word  captre  is  fixed  to  mean 

** settling  on  the  ground"  by  the 

words  portum  teneL     Once  more  in 

Aen.  xiL  725: 

**  Qpem  damnet  labor,  ant  quo  yergat  poadere 
letum," 

the  difficulty  is  solyed  both  by  the 
iteration  in  the  line  itselfy  by  which 
damnet  labor  =.vergajt  letum;  and  also 


byits  close  puallelistn  with  anotber(r. 

7l7)i  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  it: 

**  MoBsantqae  iavenc«e 
Qnls  nemori  Imperltet  quem  tota  annenu 
eequantor.'* 

This  feature  in  Yiigirs  verae,  which 
might  be  illustrated  at  far  greater 
length,  reappears  under  another  form 
in  the  Ovidian  elegiac.  There  the 
pentameter  answers  to  the  second 
naif  of  Virgil's  hexameter  verse,  and 
rings  the  changes  on  the  line  that 
has  preceded  iu  a  very  similar  way. 
A  literature  which  loves  the  balanced 
clauses  of  rhetoric  will  be  sure  to 
have  something  analogous.  Our'  own 
heroic  couplet  is  a  case  in  point  So 
perhaps  is  the  invention  of  rhyme 
which  tends  to  confine  the  thou^ 
within  the  oscillating  limits  of  a 
refrain,  and  that  of  the  stanza,  which 
shows  the  same  process  in  a  much 
higher  stage  of  complexity. 


KoTE  ly. — On  the  Legends  otmmeded  vnih  Virgil. 


Side  by  side  with  the  historical 
account  of  this  poet  is  a  mythical 
one  which,  even  within  the  early  post- 
classical  period,  began  to  gain  credence. 
The  reasons  of  it  are  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  his  poetical  genius  as 
in  the  almost  ascetic  purity  of  his 
life,  which  surrounded  him  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  sanctity.  Prodigies  are 
said,  in  the  lives  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  to  hav«  happened  at  his 
birth ;  his  mother  dreamt  she  gave 
birth  to  a  laurel-branch,  which  grew 
apace  until  it  filled  the  country.  A 
poplar  planted  at  his  birth  suddenly 
grew  into  a  stately  tree.  The  infant 
never  cried,  and  was  noted  for  the 
preternatural  sweetness  of  its  temper. 
When  at  Naples  he  is  said  to  luive 
studied  medicine,  and  cured  Augus- 
tus's horses  of  a  severe  ailment. 
Augustus  ordered  him  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread,  which  was  doubled  on 
a  second  instance  of  his  chimrgical 
knowledge,  and  trebled  on  his  detect- 
ing the  true  ancestry  cX  a  rare  Spanish 
hound !  Credited  with  supernatural 
knowledge,  though  he  never  pre- 
tended to  it|  he  was  consulted  pri- 


vately by  Augustus  as  to  his  own 
legitimacy.  By  the  cautious  dexterity 
of  his  answer,  he  so  pleased  the 
emperor  that  he  at  once  recommended 
him  to  Pollio  as  a  person  to  be  well 
rewarded.  The  mixture  of  lable  and 
history  here  is  easily  observed.  The 
custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  his 
tomb,  and  in  the  case  of  SiBus  Itali- 
cus  (and  doubtless  others  too),  of 
honouring  it  with  sacrifices,  seems 
to  have  produced  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  great  magician.  Even  as  early 
as  HsS^n  the  Sortes  VtrgUiantu 
were  consulted  from  an  idea  that 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  the  pages 
of  his  book ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
this  superstitious  custom  was  con- 
tinued until  comparatively  modem 
times. 

Meanwhile  plays  were  represented 
from  his  works,  and  amid  the  generd 
decay  of  all  clear  knowledge  a  con- 
fused idea  sprung  up  that  these  stories 
were  inspired  by  supernatural  wis- 
dom. Tne  supposed!^  connecticm  of 
the  fourth  Eclogue  with  the  S^Uim 
Books,  and  through  them,  with  the 
sacred  wisdom  of  the  Hebrewai  of 
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conne  placed  Yiigil  on  a  different 
level  from  other  heathens.  The  old 
hjrmn,  "Dies  irae  dies  iUa  Solvet 
saeclum  com  fayilla  Teste  David  cum 
Sibylla,"  shows  that  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  the  Sibyl  was  well 
established  as  one  of  the  prophetic 
witnesses;  and  the  poet,  from  the 
indulgence  of  an  obscure  s^le,  reaped 
the  great  reward  of  being  regarded 
almost  as  a  saint  for  seyeru  centuries 
of  ChristendonL  Dante  calls  him 
Virtu  mmfna,  just  as  ages  before 
Justinian  had  spoken  of  Homer  as 
pcUer  omnia  virtutis.  But  before 
Dante's  time  the  real  Yirgil  had  been 
completely  lost  in  the  ideal  and 
mystic  poet  whose  works  were  re- 
garded as  wholly  c^llegorical. 

The  conception  of  V  irgil  as  a  magi- 
cian as  distinct  from  an  inspired  sage 
is  no  doubt  a  popular  one  independent 
of  literature,  and  had  originally  a 
local  origin  near  Naples  where  his 
tomb  was.  Foreign  visitors  dissemi- 
nated the  Ic^nd,  adding  striking 
features,  which  in  time  developed 
almost  an  entire  literature. 

In  the  Otia  Imperialia  of  Gervasius 
of  Tilbuiy,  we  see  this  belief  in  for- 
mation ;  the  main  point  in  that  work 
is  that  he  is  the  protector  of  Naples, 
.defending  it  by  various  contrivances 
from  war  or  pestilence.  He  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  Nea- 
politans as  Farthenias,  in  allusion  to 
nis  chastity.  It  was  probably  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  connec- 
tion of  Yirgil  with  the  Sibyl  was  first 
ssrstematicallv  taught,  andtiie  legends 
connected  with  Mm  collected  into 
one  focus.  They  will  be  found  treated 
fully  in  Professor  Comperetti's  work. 


We  append  here  a  very  short  passage 
from  the  Oesta  Bomanorum  (p.  690), 
showing  the  necromantic  character 
which  surrounded  him : — 

**  Refert  Alexander  Philoso^hus  de 
natura  rerum,  quod  Yergilius  m  civi- 
tate  Romana  nobile  construxit  pala- 
tium,  in  cuius  medio  palatii  stabat 
imago,  quae  Dea  Romana  vocabatur. 
Tenebat  enim  pomum  aureum  in 
manu  sua.  Per  circulum  palatii 
erant  imagines  cuiuslibet  regionis, 
quae  subiectae  erant  Romano  imperio, 
et  quaelibet  imago  campanam  lig- 
neam  in  manu  sua  habebat.  Cum 
vero  aliqua  regie  nitebatur  Romania 
insidias  aliquas  imponere^  statim 
imago  eiusdem  re^onis  campanam 
suam  pulsavit,  et  miles  exivit  in  equo 
aeneo  in  summitate  predicti  palatii, 
hastam  vibravit,  et  predictam  re- 
gionem  inq>exit.  Et  ab  instanti 
Komani  hoc  videntes  se  armaverunt 
et  predictam  regionem  expugna- 
verunt 

' '  Ista  dvitas  est  Corpus  Humanum : 
•quinc^ue  portae  sunt  quinque  Sensus: 
ralatium  est  Anima  rationalis,  et 
aureum  pomum  Similitudo  cum  Deo. ' 
Tria  regna  inimica  sunt  Caro,  Mun- 
dns,  Diabolus,  et  eius  imago  Cupi- 
ditas,  Yoluptas,  Superbia.*' 

The  above  ia  a  good  instance  both 
of  the  supernatural  powers  attributed 
to  the  poet,  and  the  supernatural 
interpretotion  put  upon  his  supposed 
exercise  of  them.  This  curious 
mythology  lasted  throughout  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  iitteenth  by  the  par- 
tisans of  enlightened  learning,  and 
had  not  quite  died  out  by  the  middle 
ot  the  sixteenth. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HoBAOB  (65^  B.a). 

If  Vixgil  is  fhe  znoet  lepresentatiye^  Hobaob  is  the  most  oiiginal 
poet  of  Borne.  This  great  and  yaiied  genius,  whose  exquisite 
taste  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  world  have  made  him  the  diosen 
companion  of  many  a  great  soldier  and  statesman,  suggesting  as 
he  does  zeflectians  nei&er  too  ideal  nos  too  exclusiyely  liteniy 
for  men  of  affairs,  was  bom  at  or  near  Yenusia,  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  December  8,  65  b.o.^  Eds  father  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Horatia  gens,^  biit  set  free  before  the  poefs 
birth.^  We  infer  that  he  was  a  tax-gatherer,  or  perhaps  a  collector 
of  payments  at  auctions ;  f<x  the  word  coactoTf*  which  Horace  uses^ 
,  is  of  wide  application.  At  any  rate  his  means  sufficed  to  purchase 
a  small  farm,  where  the  poet  passed  his  childhood.  Horace  was 
able  to  look  back  to  this  time  with  fond  and  even  proud  remini- 
scences, for  he  lelates  how  prodigies  marked  him  even  in  infancy 
as  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods.*^  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Borne  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  OrbUius  Pupillus.^  The  poet's  filial  feeling  has  left  us 
a  beautiful  testimony  to  his  father's  affectionate  inteiest  in  his 
studies.  The  good  man,  proud  of  his  son's  talent,  but  fearing  the 
corruptions  of  the  city,  accompanied  him  every  day  to  school,  and 
consigned  him  in  person  to  his  preceptor's  charge.^  a  duty  usoaUy 
left  to  slaves  called  paedagogi^  who  appear  to  have  borne  no  high 
character  for  honesty,^  and  at  best  did  nothing  to  improve  those 
of  whom  they  had  the  care.  From  the  shrewd  counsels  of  his 
father,  who  taught  by  instances  not  by  maxims,^  and  by  Ids  own 
strict  example,  Horace  imbibed  that  habit  of  keen  observation  and 
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'  In  the  consulflhip  of  L.  Aarelius  Ck>tta  and  L.  Manlins  ToiqnatUB. 
%U  meeum  consuU  ifarUio,*  Od.  III.  zzi.  I ;  Epod  zilL  6.  f 

^  Libertino  patre  TuUtim,  Sat.  I.  vi  46. 

'  Nattbs  du7n  ingenuus,  ib.  v.  8.  '  *  Sat  I.  vi.  86.  / 

B  Me/abuloBoe  PuUure  in  AmUo,  &c. ;  Od.  iii.  4,  9. 
"     Tl.  •«.  71.        7  S.  I.  vi.  8.        •  Juv.  vii.  218. .     •  Sat  I.  iv.  118. 
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tlkat  ganial  yiew  of  life  which  diBtinguish  him  above  all  ofher 
satiiista.  He  also  leami  «he  caation  which  enabled  him  to  atew^ 
hia  couzse  among  rocka  and  ahoala  that  would  haye  wrecked  a 
Boyiee,  and  to  assert  his  indepeodeiice  of  actum  with  saccesB  eyen 
againat  the  emperor  himwelf. 

The  life  of  Horace  is  so  well  known  that  it  ia  needless  to  retrace  • 
it  h^ra  We  shall  do  no  more  than  sommariae  the  few  leading 
eyents  in  it^  alluding  more  particalaily  to  those  only  which  affect 
his  literary  position.  After  completing  his  education  so  far  in  the 
capital,  he  went  for  a  time,  as  was  customary,  to  study  philosophy 
at  Athens.^  While  he  was  there  the  dea^  of  Caesar  and  the 
.  eyents  which  followed  roused  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  had 
r  mieasily  slumboedL  Horace,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
offered  a  command  by  Brutus  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  which  he 
accepted,'  and  apparently  must  haye  seen  some  hard  service.'  He 
shared  tiie  defeat  of  the  Bepublicans  at  Philippi,^  and  as  the 
territory  of  Yenusium,  Uke  that  of  Cremona,  was  selected  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  soldiery,  Horace  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate,^  a  fact  from  which  we  learn  incidentally  that  his 
father  was  now  dead 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  sought  and  obtaiiied  per- 
mission to  come  to  Borne,  where  he  obtained  some  small  post  as  a 
notary*  attached  to  the  quaestors.  Poverty  drove  him  to  verse- 
making,^  but  of  what  kind  we  da  not  certainly  know.  Probably 
epodes  and  satires  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  pen,  though  some 
scholars  ascribe  certain  of  the  Odes  {e^.  i  14)  to  this  period. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acq;uaintance  of  Yiigil,  which  ripened 
at  least  on  Horace's  part  into  warm  affection.  Virgil  and  Yarius 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas,'  who  rec^ved  the  bashful  poet  with 
distant  hauteur,  and  did  not  again  send  for  him  until  nine  months 
liad  elapsed  Slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  prompt  to  act  when 
Lis  decision  was  once  taken,  Maecenas  then  called  for  Horace, 
and  in  the  poet's  words  bada  him  be  reckoned  among  his  friends  j* 

»  Ep.  II.  ii.  48. 

'  Quae  mihipoTBret  Ugio  Konuma  tnb%Mo,  Sat.  I.  vi.  48. 

'  0  saepe  7n£cum  tempos  in  tUliTfwm  dedu^eU,  Od.  II.  rii.  1. 

*  lb.  6.  •»  Ep.  II.  ii.  61. 

*  SaetoB.  Yit.  Hor. ;  d  Sat.  II.  tL  87,  De  re  coihmuni  acribae  te  ora- 
ifant  .  .  .  revetii,  ^ 

7  Ep.  ii  2,  61.  »  S.  I.  vi.  65.  *" 

*  lubeajiM  esse  in  amieorvm  wvmero. — lb.  This  expreBsion  is  important, 
since  many  acholara  havp  found  a  diffiooltj  in  Horace^s  accompanying  Mae- 
oenas  lO  soon  after  hia  aoceasion  to  his  circle,  and  hare  supposed  that  Sat  I.  y. 
j-efen  to  another  expedition  to  Brnndinum,  undertaken  two  yean  later. 
!l*liiB  is  precluded,  howerer,  by  the  mention  of  Cooceiua  Nerva. 
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and  very  Bhortly  afterwards  we  find  tliem  trayellihg  together  io 
Bixmdisiom  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy  (39  B.a)«  This  dr- 
cnmspection  of  Maecenas  was  only  natural,  for  Horace  was  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  Yarius  and  Virgil,  wlio  were  waim 
admirers  of  Octavius.  Horace,  tliongh  at  first  a  Platonist^^ 
then  an  Epicurean,^  then  an  Eclectic,  was  always  somewhat  of  s 
'^  free  lance. "^  His  mind  was  of  that  independent  mould  which 
can  never  be  got  to  accept  on  anybody's  autiiority  the  solution  of 
problems  which  interest  it.  Even  when  reason  convinced  him 
that  imperialism,  if  not  good  in  itself,  was  the  least  of  all  possible 
evils,  he  did  not  become  a  hearty  partisan;  he  maintained  from 
first  to  last  a  more  or  less  critical  attitude.  Thus  Maecenas  may 
have  heard  of  his  literary  promise,  of  his  high  character,  without 
much  concern.  It  was  the  paramount  importance  of  enlisting  so 
able  a  man  on  his  own  side  that  weighed  with  the  shrewd  states- 
man. For  Horace,  with  the  recklessness  that  poverty  inspires, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  attack  those  in  power.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Maecenas  himself  is  ridiculed  under  the  name 
Malthinus.^  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  when  he  knew  Maecenas 
he  not  only  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  talent^  but 
felt  a  deep  affection  for  him,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  generous 
language  of  an  equal  friend^  with  great  respect,  indeed,  but  totally 
without  unworthy  complaisance.  The  minister  of  monarchy 
might  without  inconsistency  gain  his  goodwill;  with  the  monarch 
it  was  a  different  matter.  For  many,  years  Horace  held  aloof  from 
Augustus.  He  made  no  application  to  him ;  he  addressed  to  him 
no  panegyric.  Until  the  year  29,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  he  showed  no  approval  of  his  measures.  All  his  laudatory 
odes  were  written  after  that  event.  He  indeed  permitted  the 
emperor  to  make  advances  to  bim^  to  invite  him  to  his  table,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  correspondence.  But  he  refused  the  ofiice  of 
secretary  which  Augustus  pressed  upon  him.  He  scrupulously 
abstained  from  pressing  his  claims  of  intimacy,  as  the  emperoi^ 
wished  him  to  do;  and  at  last  he  drew  forth  from  him  the 
remorseful  expostulation,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  avoid  addressini 
me  of  all  men  in  your  poems  1  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  posteri 
will  think  the  worse  of  you  for  having  been  a  friend  of  minef 

1  S.  ii.  8.  11.  »  Ep.  L  vi  Id. 

>  NvUiua  addietus  iureure  in  verba  magistH,  £p.  I.  i«  14. 

*  S.  I.  ii.  26. 

'  Suet  Vit  Hot.  Fragments  of  foar  letters  are  preserved^  One  to  Mae- 
cenas, '*AnU  ipse  sufficiebam  seribendia  epistolis  anUcorum;  ntme  oecupaHs^ 
simus  et  injirmiu,  fforcUium  noatrum  te  cupio  adducere,  Veniet  igiur  ab 
ista  parasitica  mensa  ad  hanc  regiam,  et  nos  in  epiatolis  seribendia  adiwxM.  ** 
Observe  the  future  tense,  the  coniidence  that  his  wish  will  not  be  disputed. 
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This  appeal  elicited  from  tlie  poet  that  excellent  epistle  which 
traces  die  history  and  criticises  the  merits  of  Latin  poetry.  From 
all  this  we  may  be  sure  that  when  Augustus's  measures  are  cele- 
brated, as  they  are  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odes  and  other  places, 
with  emphatic  commendation,  though  the  language  may  be  that  of 
poetical  exaggeration,  the  sentiment  is  in  the  main  sincere.  It  is 
a  greater  honour  to  the  prudent  ruler  to  have  won  the  tardy 
approval  of  Horace,  than  to  have  enlisted  from  the  outset  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  VirgiL 

We  left  Horace  installed  as  one  of  Maecenas's  circle.  This 
position  naturally  gained  him  many  enemies;  nor  was  his  char- 
acter one  to  conciliate  his  less  fortunate  rivals.  He  was  choleric 
and  sensitive,  prompt  to  resent  an  insult,  though  qxdte  free  from 
malice  or  vindictiveness.  He  had  not  yet  reached  that  high  sense 
of  his  position  when  he  could  afford  to  treat  the  envious  crowd 
with  contempt^  He  records  in  the  satires  which  he  now  wrote, 
painting  with  inimitable  humour  each  incident  that  arose,  the 
attempts  of  the  outsiders  to  obtain  from  him  an  introduction  to 
Maecenas,^  or  some  of  that  political  information  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  confidant*  At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
lived  a  good  deal  with  has  patron  both  in  Home  and  at  his  Tibur- 
tine  villa.  Within  a  few  years,  however  (probably  31  B.a),  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  what  he  had  always  desired,^  a  small 
competence  Of  his  own.  This  was  the  Sabine  estate  in  the  valley 
of  Ustica,  not  far  from  Tivoli,  given  him  by  Maecenas,  the  subject 
of  many  beautiful -allusions,  and  the  cause  of  his  warmest  gratitude.^ 
Hero  he  resided  during  some  part  of  each  year^  in  the  enjo3nnent 
of  that  independence  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  good;  and 
during  the  seven  years  that  followed  he  wrote,  and  at  their  close 
published,  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes.^    The  death  of  Virgil, 

He  received  to  Ms  surprise  the  poet's  refusal,  bnt  to  his  credit  did  not  take 
it  amiss.  He  wrote  to  him,  "  Sujns  tibi  aliquid  iwris  apud  me,  tanquann,  si 
convicior  mihifueris;  qnoTviam  id  ttsita  mihi  tecwn  esse  voluiy  si  per  valetvdi- 
nem  tuam  fieri  potmsset.*'  And  somewhat  later,  **  Tut  qvxilem  hdbeam 
mem&riam  poteris  ex  Septimio  quoque  nostra  audire;  noon  inddit,  ut  illo  coram 
Jieret  a  me  tui  merUio,  Neque  emm.  si  tu  superbus  annicUiam  nostrum  sprevisbi, 
idso  nos  quoque  iarBw^p^povovjity,  The  fourth  fragment  is  the  one  translated 
in  the  text. 

^  Q%tem  rodvmi  omnes  .  .  .  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  eonvictor,  S.  I. 
t1  46.     Contrast  his  tone^  Ep.  I.  xiz.  19,  20;  Od.  iv.  8. 

*  Sat.  I.  ix.  »  Sat.  II.  vi.  80,  sqq. 

*  S.  II.  vi.  1.  »  0.  II.  xriii.  14  ;  III.  xvi  28,  sqq. 

*  The  year  in  which  he  received  the  Sabine  farm  is  disputed.     Some  (e.g. 
>^mtefend)  date  it  as  far  back  as  38  B.O.;  others,  with  more  prohability, 

j?^  81  B.C. 

\     Hey  were  probably  pablished  simultaneously  in  28  B.c.     If  we  take 
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wkick  happened  when  Horace  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  of  Tibullus,  threw  his  affections  once  more  upon 
his  eariy  patrons.  He  now  resided  more  freqnently  at  Rome,  and 
was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  palace.  How  he  Med  the  ardnous 
position  of  a  courtier  may  be  gathered  from  many  of  the  EpistkB 
of  the  first  book.  The  one  which  introduces  Septimus  to  Tiberius 
is  a  masterpiece;^  and  those  to  Scaeva  and  LolHus^  aie  models  of 
high-bred  courtesy.  No  one  ever  mingled  compliment  and  advice 
with  such  consummate  skilL  Hcwace  had  made  his  position  at 
court  for  himself,  and  though  be  still  loved  the  country  best^*  he 
found  both  interest  and  profit  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the 
great 
\  In  the  year  17  B.a  Augustus  found  an  opportunity  of  testifying 

\  his  regard  for  Horace.     The  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated 
^  in  that  year,  included  the  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
by  a  chorus  of  27  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls,  selected  from 
the  highest  families  in  the  state.     The  composition  of  this  hymn 
was  intrusted  to  Horace,,  much  to*  his  own  legitimate  pride,  and  to 
our  instruction  and  pleasure,  for  not  only  is  it  a  poem  of  Ligh 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  the  only  considerable  extant  speci- 
men of  the  lyrical  part  of  Eoman  wor^p.    Some  scholars  indude 
under  it  besides  the  Gormen  ScLectdare-piopeir^  various  other  odes, 
some  of  which  unquestionably  bear  oii  the  same  subject^  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their  having  been  sung  together.* 
Whether  Horace  had  any  Eoman  models  in  this  style  before  him 
is  not  very  clear.     We  have-  seen  that  livius  Andronicus  was 
selected  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Sena  f  and  there  is  an  ode  of 
Catullus^  which  seems  to  refer  to»  some  similar  occasion.     Doubt- 
less the  main  lines  in  which  the  ccxnposition  moved  were  indicated 
by  custom ;  but  the  treatment  was  left  to  the  individual  genius  of 
the  poet.     In  this  case  we  observe  the  poet's  happy  choice  of  a 
metre.     Of  aU  the  varied  lyric  rhythnis  none,  at  least  to  our  ears, 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  a  musical  setting  as  the  Sapphic ;  and 
the  many  melodies  attached  to  odes  in  this  metre  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  attest  its  special  adaptability  to  choir-singing. 
Augustus  was  highly  pleased  with  the  poet's  performance,  and  two 
years'  afterwards  he  commanded  him  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 

the  earlier  date  for  his  posseasion  of  the  Sabine  farfti,  he  will  have  b«ea  neari j 
ten  years  preparing  them. 
1  Kp,  1.  ix-  *  E]j.  I.  xvii.  and  xviii.  •  Ep.  I.  xiv. 

*  The  first  seven  stanzas  oi  IV.  6,  with  the  prelnde  (III.  i.  1-4),  are  sap-  . 
posed  to  have  been  sung  on  the  first  day;  I.  21  on  the  second;  and  or^n 
third  the  C.S.  followed  by  IV.  vi  28-44.  ^^     i 

*  S«e  p.  38.  •  C.  ^^-riiV  '^^^  ^' 

N 
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his  step-flona  Drasns  and  TiberiuB  avet  the  Ehaeii  and  Yindelici.^ 
This  circxunstance  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  lyric  poetiy, 
which  for  six  years  he  had  quite  discontinued.^  It  is  not  conclu- 
aively  proved  that  he  wrote  all  the  odes  which  compose  the  fourth 
book  at  this  period ;  two  or  three  bear  the  impress  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  were  doubtless  improred  by  re-writing  or  revision,  but 
the  majority  were  the  production  of  hi»  later  years,  and  present  to 
US  the  fruits  of  his  matured  judgment  and  taste.  They  show  no 
diminution  of  lyric  power,  but  the  reverse ;  nor  is  there  any  ode 
in  the  first  three  books  which  surpasses  or  even  equals  the  fourth 
poem  in  this  collection.  Horace's  attention  was,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  given  chiefly  to  literary  subjects ;  l£e  treatise 
on  poetiy  and  the  epistle  to  Jidiua  Fkrus  were  written  probably 
between  14  and  11  Ra  That  to  Augustus  is  the  last  composition 
that  issued  from  his  pen;  we  may  refer  it  to  10  B.C.  two  years 
before  his  death. 

Horace's  health  had  long  been  the  reverse  of  strong.  Whether 
from  early  delicacy,  or  from  exposure  to  hardships  in  Asia,  his  con- 
stitution was  never  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  society  of  the  capital  The  weariness  he  expresses  was  often 
the  result  of  physical  prostration.  The  sketch  he  has  left  of  him- 
self^ suggests  a  physique  neither  interesting  nor  vigorous.  He 
was  at  44  short,  fat,  and  good-natured  looking  (rallied,  we  learn, 
by  Augustus  on  his  obesity),  blear-eyed,  somewhat  dyspeptic,  and 
prematurely  grey ;  and  ten  years,  we  may  be  sure,  had  not  im- 
proved the  portrait  In  the  autumn  of  8  b.o.  Maecenas,  who  had 
long  been  himself  a  sufferer,  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  his  devoted 
and  arduous  service.  His  last  message  confided  Horace  to  the 
^Emperor's  care :  "  Horatii  Flaed  ut  met  esto  memor"  But  the 
legacy  was  not  long  a  burden.  The  prophetic  anticipations  of  affec- 
tion that  in  death  the  poet  would  not  be  parted  horn  his  friend^ 
-were  only  too  faithfully  realised.  Within  a  month  of  Maecenas's 
death  Horace  was  borne  to  his  rest,  and  his  ashes  were  laid  beside 
those  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline  (!N'ovember  29,  8  B.O.). 

As  regards  the  date  of  publication  of  hie  several  books,  several 
theories  have  been  propounded,  for  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  many  excellent  editions  of  Horace  that  discuss  the  question. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  assigning  those  dates  which  seem 
to  ns  the  moat  probable.  Ail  agree  in  considering  tKe  first  book 
of  the  Satires  to  have  been  his  earliest  effort  Tbfi^m&j  have  been 
published  in  34  ao. ;  and  in  29  b.g.  the  two  jbooks  of  Satires 
r,  and  perhaps  the  Epodes.    In  24  b.o.  probably  appeared 

>  Od.  IV.  4.  «  Ep.  T.  i.  10. 

»  Ep.  I.  XX.  *  Od,  11.  xvii.  5. 
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the  first  two  books  of  Odes,  whicli  open  a4d  close  witH  a  dedica- 
tion to  Maecenas,  and  in  23  b.o.  the  three  bck)ks  of  Odes  complete; 
though  some  suppose  that  all  appeared  at  once  and  for  the  fiist 
time  in  this  later  year.  In  21  b.o.  perhaps,  but  more  probably  in 
20,  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published ;  in  14  B.C.  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  ode  of 
that  book  was  written  at  a  later  date.  The  second  book  of 
Epistles,  in  which  may  have  been  included  the  Ars  Poetica,  could 
not  have  appeared  before  10  b.  a  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  poem 
is  not  complete,  but  whether  Horace  intended  to  finish  it  more 
thoroughly  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  approaching  the  criticism  of  Horace,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  in  him  we  see  two  different  poets.  There  is  the 
lyricist  winning  renown  by  the  importation  of  a  new  kind  of 
Greek  song;  and  there  is  the  observant  critic  and  man  of  the 
world,  entrusting  to  the  tablets,  his  faithful  companions,  his  t6- 
flections  on  men  and  things.  The  former  poet  ran  his  course 
through  the  Epodes  to  the  graceful  pieces  which  form  t&e  great 
majority  of  his  odes,  and  culminated  in  the  loftier  vein  of  lyric 
inspiration  that  characterises  his  political  ode&  The  latter  b^an 
with  a  somewhat  acrimonious  type  of  satire,  which  he  speedily 
deserted  for  a  lighter  and  more  genial  vein,  and  finally  r^ted  in 
the  sober,  practical,  and  healthy  moralist  and  literary  critic  of  tiie 
Epistles,  It  was  in  the  former  aspect  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
poet ;  with  characteristic  modesty  he  relinquishes  all  claim  to  it 
with  regard  to  his  Epistles  and  Satires,  We  shall  consider  him 
briefly  under  these  two  aspects. 

No  writer  believed  so  little  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  poetic  gift 
by  itself  to  produce  a  poet.  Had  he  trusted  -the  maxim  Poeta 
nascitur,  non  Jit,  he  would  never  have  written  his  Odes.  Looking 
back  at  his  early  attempts  at  verse  we  find  in  them  few  traces  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Of  the  Epodes  a  largd  nimiber  are  positively 
unpleasing ;  others  interest  us  from  the  expression  of  true  feeling ; 
a  few  only  have  merits  of  a  high  order.  The  fresh  and  enthusiastic, 
though  somewhat  diffuse,  de^riptions  of  country  enjoyi^nts  in 
the  second  and  sixteenth  Epodes,  and  the  vigorous  word-painting  in 
the  fifth,  bespeak  the  future  master;  and  the  patriotic  emotion  in  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  sixteenth,  strikes  a  note  that  was  to  thrill  with 
loftier  vibrations  in  the  Odes  of  the  third  and  fourth  books.  Butaa  a 
whole  the  Epodes  stand  far  below  his  other  works.  Their  bitter- 
ness is  quite  different  from  the  genjaHrony  of  the  SatireSy  and, 
though  occasionally  the  subjects  of  tnemmerited  the  severest  hfm^- 
^gj^  yet  we  do  not  like  to  see  Horace  applying  the  lash.  Itkfw^, 
^  E.g,  the  infamous  Seztna  Menas  who  is  attacked  in  £p.  1  ^ 
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redit  to  Lis  talent  but  not  to  his  courteous  feeling.        lAio/Jf 
no  true  respect  for  woman..    Nothing  in  all  Latin  ]i***i^ 
onpleascoit  as  his  brutal  attacks  on  those  Tietaerae  (the ;    ^  ^ 
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not  his  proper  vocation,  and  he  ^o^  iiot  do  it  well.  He  is  never 
so  unlike  himself  as  when  he  is  maKiDg  a  personal  attack.  Never- 
theless to  bring  himself  into  notice,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing  of  the  kmd.  Personal  satire  is  always  popular,  and  Horace 
had  to  carve  his  own  way  to  fame.  It  is  evident  that  the  series 
of  sketches  of  which  Canidia  is  the  heroine,^  were  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  be<m  monde.  This  wretched  woman, 
singled  out  as  the  representative  of  a  dass  which  was  gaining  daily 
influence  in  Bome,^  he  depicts  in  colours  detestable  and  ignominious, 
which  do  credit  to  his  talent  but  not  to  his  courteous  feeling. 
Horace  has 
poetry  is  so  un 

only  ladies  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge)  whose 
caprice  or  neglect  had  offended  him.^  This  is  the  one  point  in  which 
he  did  not  improve.  In  aU  other  respects  his  constant  self-culture 
opened  to  him  higher  and  ever  widening  paths  of  excellence. 

The  glimpses  of  real  feeling  which  the  Epodes  allow  us  to  gain 
are  as  a  rule  carefully  excluded  from  the  Odea.  This  is  at  first 
sight  a  matter  for  surprise.  Our  idea  of  a  lyric  poem  is  that  of  a 
warm  and  passionate  outpouring  of  the  heart.  Such  are  those  of 
Bum^ ;  such  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  gained 
the  heart  of  modem  times.  In  the  grand  style  of  dithyrambic 
song,  indeed,  the  bard  is  rapt  into  an  ideal  world,  and  soars  far 
beyond  his  subjective  emotions  or  desires ;  but  to  this  Pindaric 
inspiration  Horace  made  no  pretension.  He  was  content  to  be  an 
imitator  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  had  attuned  to  the  lyre  their 
own  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own  chequered 
life.  But  in  imitating  their  form  he  has  altogether  changed  their 
spirit.  Where  they  indulged  feeling,  he  has  controlled  it ;  what 
they  effect  by  intensity  of  colour,  he  attains  by  studied  propriety 
of  ktnguage.  He  desires  not  to  enlist  the  world  to  sympathy  with 
himself,  but  to  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  world.  Hence 
the  many-sidedness,  the  culture,  ,the  broad  human  stand-point  after 
which  he  ceaselessly  strives.  If  depth  must  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
this,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  it.  He  finds  a  field  wide  enough  in 
the  network  of  aims,  interest,  and  feelings,  which  give  society  its 
hold  on  us,  and  us  our  imion  with  society.  And  he  feels  that  the 
writer  who  shall  iQ^e  his  poem  speak  with  a  living  voice  to  the 
largest  number  of  these,  will  meet  with  most  earnest  heed,  and  be 

f 

^  Epod..  5  and  17,  /and  Sat.  I.  viii.  ^ 

■  Epod.  Tiii-zii.  ;/0d.  iv.  xiii. 

'  The  sorceresses  for  fortnne-tellers.  Some  have  without  any  authority 
supposed  her  to  hafe  been  a  mistress  of  the  poet's,  whose  real  name  was 
Gratidia,  and  with  wnom  he  qoarrelled. 
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doing  best  the  poet's  true  woik.  At  like  seme  time  w&  must  nol 
foiget  that  Horace's  public  'was  not  our  public  The  mnrieldy 
vaoBB  of  kbouiing  miUioxus,  shaken  to  its  depths  by  qaeetionings 
of  momentous  interest,  cannot  be  dmim  to  listen  except  bj  sn 
emotion  vast  as  its  own ;  but  the  society  for  whom  HJoiaoe  wrote 
was  homogeneous  in  tone,  limited  in  mnmber,  coltiYated  in  intel- 
lect, and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  race  of  ambition,  aome*af  whose  prizes^ 
at  least,  each  might  hope  to  win.  He  was,  has  been,  and  intended 
himself  to  be,  the  poet  of  men  of  the  world. 

Among  such  men  at  all  times,  and  to  an  immeasnntbly  greater 
extent  in  antiquity  than  now,  staunch  friendship  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  of  virtues.  Whatever  were  Horaee's 
relations  to  the  other  sex,  no  man  whom  he  had  once  called  a  friend 
had  any  cause  to  compkdn.  Admimble  indeed  in  their  frankness, 
their  constancy,  their  sterling  independence,  are  the  friendships  it 
has  delighted  him  to  record.  ^From  the  devoted,  almost  passionate 
tribute  to  Maecenas — 

"  Ibitntis  ibimas 

Utcunque  pmecedes  snpremuiB. 

Carpero  iter  comites  parati," 

to  the  raiUery  so  gracefully  fiung  at  an  Iceius  or  Xanthias,  for 
whom  yet  one  discerns  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feeling,  these 
memorials  of  Eoman  intercourse  place  both  giver  and  receiver  in 
a  truly  amiable  light  We  can  understand  Augustus's  regret  l^t 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  regard  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  value.  For  the  poet  was  rich  who  could  dispense  gifts  Irke 
these. 

Interspersed  with  the  love-odes,  addresses  to  friends  Ksid  pieces 
de  eirconiftance,  we  observe,  even  in  the  earlier  books,  lyrics  of  a 
more  serious  cast.  Some  are  moral  and  contemplative^  as  the 
grand  ode  to  Fortune  ^  and  that  beginning 

"  Kon  ebur  neqoe  anreum 
Hea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar.*** 

Others  are  patriotic  or  political,  as  the  second,  twelfth,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  Book  I.  (the  last  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Cleopatra), 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Book  11.  which  bewails  the  increase  of  luxuiy. 
In  these  Horace  is  rising  to  the  truly  Bon>an  conception  that 
poetry,  like  other  forces,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  And  now  that  he  could  see  the  ine^table  tendency  of 
things,  could  gauge  the  emperor's  policy  and  fikd  it  really  advan- 
tageous, he  arose,  no  longer  as  a  half-unwilling\  witness,  but  as  a 
zealous  co-operator  to  second  political  by  moral  jpower.     The  £nEt 

»  L  XXXV.  •«!.  xvii. 
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BOX  and  tlie  twenty-fourth  Odes  of  the  third  book  show  us  Horace 
not  indeed  at  his  best  as  a  poet,  but  at  his  highest  as  a  writer. 
They  exhibit  a  more  sustained  manlineas  of  tone  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  passages  of  equal  length  from  any  other  author. 
Heathen  ethics  have  no  nobler  portrait  than  that  of  the  just  man 
tenacious  of  his  purpose,  with  which  the  third  ode  begins ;  and 
Eoman  patriotism  no  grander  witness  than  the  heart-stirnng  nar- 
rative of  Eegulus  going  forth  to  Carthage  to  meet  his  doom. 
Whether  or  not  the  third  ode  was  written  to  dissuade  Augustus 
from  his  rumoured  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Borne  to  Troy,  it  expresses  most  strongly  the  firm  conviction  of 
those  best  worth  consulting,  and,  if  the  emperor  really  was  in 
doubt,  must,  in  conjunction  with  VirgiFs  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiment,  ^  have  effectually  turned  him  from  his  purpose. 
For  these  odes  carried  great  authority.  In  them  the  poet  appears 
as  the  authorised  voice  of  the  state,  dispensing  verba  et  ooces^  ''  the 
charm  of  poesy  "  to  allay  the  moral  pestilence  that  is  devouring 
the  people. 

jlNo  one  can  read  the  odes  without  being  struck  with  certain 
features  wherein  they  differ  from  his  other  works.  One  of  these 
is  his  constant  employment  of  the  Olympian  mythology.  What- 
ever view  we  may  hold  as  to  their  appearance  in  the  Aeneidy  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Odes  these  deities  have  a  purely 
fictitious  character.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jupiter,  the 
eternal  Father,  without  second  or  equal  even  among  the  Olympian 
choir,^  whom  he  is  careful  not  to  name,  none  of  his  allusions  imply, 
but  on  the  contrary  imphcitiy  disown,  any  behef  in  their  existence. 
In  the  satires  and  epistles  he  never  employs  this  conventional 
ornament.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  his  language  to  Augustus. 
Assuming  the  poet's  license,  he  depicts  him  as  the  son  of  Maia,^ 
the  scion  of  kindly  deities,^  and  a  living  denizen  of  the  ethereal 
maxLsions.^  But  in  the  epistles  he  throws  off  this  adulatory  tone, 
and  accosts  the  Caesar  in  a  way  befitting  their  mutual  relations ; 
for  in  declaring  that  altars  are  raised  to  him  and  men  swear  by  his 
name,^  he  is  not  using  flattery,  but  stating  a  fact  Another  point 
of  difference  is  his  fondness  in  the  Odes  for  commonplaces,  e.g.  the 

^  Cf.  Troiae  renasctns  alite  lugvJyri  .  .  .  with  Oceidit  oedderitque  sineu  cum 
funnxnjR  7roia»  In  both  cases  Jano  ia  supposed  to  utter  the  sentiment.  This 
can.  hardly  be  mere  accident 

*  £p.  I.  i  38,  Fervet  avaritia  miseroqus  cupidiru  pectus;  Sunt  verba  et 
^fooes  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem  Posais. 

»  Od.  I.  xii  17.  *  Od.  I.  it  43. 

»  Od.  IV.  v.  1.  «  Od.  III.  iii  9. 

r  Ep.  11.  i.  15. 
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degeneracy  of  lihe  age,^  the  necessity  of  enjoying  the  moment,^ 
which  he  enforces  with  every  variety  of  illustration.  Neither  of 
these  was  the  result  of  genuine  conviction.  On  the  former  he 
gives  us  his  real  view  (a  very  noble  and  rational  one)  in  the  third 
Satire  of  the  first  book,^  and  in  the  Ara  Poetiaz,  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  desponding  pessimism  of  ode  and  epode.  And 
the  Epicurean  maxims  which  in  them  he  offers  as  the  sum  of 
wisdom,  are  in  his  Epistles  exchanged  for  their  direct  opposites  :  ^ 

"  Omnem  credo  diem  tibi  dUaxiase  Bupremum, 
Speme  volaptates ;  nocet  empta  dolore  yoluptas." 

It  is  dear  then  that  in  the  OdeSj  for  the  most  part,  he  is  an  artist 
not  a  preacher.  We  must  not  look  to  them  for  his  deepest  senti- 
ments, but  for  such,  and  such  only,  as  admitted  an  effective  lyric 
treatment 

As  regards  their  form,  we  observe  that  they  axe  moulded  strictly 
upon  the  Greek,  some  of  those  on  lighter  themes  being  traofllations 
or  close  imitations.  But  in  naturalising  the  Greek  metres,  he  has 
acconmiodated  them  with  the  rarest  skill  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  YirgiUan  movement  differs  not  more  from  the 
Homeric,  than  does  the  Horatian  sapphic  or  alcaic  from  the 
same  metres  as  treated  by  their  Greek  inventors.  The  success  of 
Horace  may  be  judged  by  comparing  his  stanzas  with  the  sapphics 
of  Catullus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alcaics  of  Statins  on  the 
other.  The  former  struggle  under  the  complicated  shackles  of 
Greek  prosody;  the  latter  move  on  the  stilts  of  school-boy  imitar 
tion.  In  language  he  is  singularly  choice  without  being  a  purist ; 
agreeably  to  their  naturalised  character  he  has  interEpersed  the 
odes  with  Greek  constructions,  some  highly  elegant^  others  a  little 
forced  and  bordering  upon  experiments  on  language.^  The  poetry 
of  his  language  consists  not  so  much  in  its  being  imaginative^  as  in 
its  employing  the  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  places.  Its  general 
level  is  that  of  the  best  epistolary  or  oratorical  oompositiQiia^ 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject  He  loves  not  to  soar 
into  the  empyrean,  but  often  checks  Pegasus  by  a  strong  cur1\ 
or  by  a  touch  of  irony  or  an  incongruous  allusion  prevents 
himself  or  his  reader  being  carried  away.®     This  mingling  of 

1  The  best  instance  is  Od.  III.  vi.  45,  where  it  is  expressed  with  mugnl^y 

brevity. 

>  OcL  I.  xi.  among  many  otiiers. 

»  A.  P.  391,  aqq. ;  S.  I.  iii.  99.  *  Ep.  I.  iv.  and  if.  56. 

B  E,g,  labarum  deeipUur,  Od.  IL  ziii.  88.  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in. 
Macleane's  fforaee. 

«  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  Od.  IV.  iv.  17,  where  in  the 
very  midst  of  an  exalted  passage,  he  drags  in  the  following  most  inappio* 
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ixonj  and  earnest  is  thoTonglily  chaiacteristic  of  his  genius. 
To  men  of  lealistic  minds  it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
charms.  * 

Among  the  varied  excellences  of  these  gems  of  poetry,  we  shall 
select  three,  as  those  after  which  Horace  most  evidently  sought 
They  are  brevity,  ease,  life.  In  the  first  he  18  perhaps  unequalled. 
It  is  not  only  that  what  he  says  is  terse ;  in  what  he  omits  we 
recognise  the  master  hand.  He  knows  precisely  what  to  dwell 
on,  what  to  hint  at,  what  to  pass  hy.  He  is  on  the  best  under- 
standing with  his  reader.  He  knows  the  reader  is  a  busy  man, 
and  he  says — "  Bead  me !  and,  however  you  may  judge  my  work, 
you  shall  at  least  not  be  bored."  We  recollect  no  instance  in 
which  Horace  is  prolix ;  none  in  which  he  can  be  called  obscure ; 
though  there  are  many  passages  that  require  weighing,  and  many 
abrupt  transitions  that  somewhat  task  thought  In  condensed 
simplicity  he  is  the  first  of  Latin  poets.  Who  that  has  once  heard  ' 
can  forget  such  phrases  as  Nil  desperandum,  splendide  mendax^f 
non  omnis  moriar^  didce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori^  and  a 
hundred  others  1  His  brevity  is  equalled  by  his  ease.  By  this 
must  not  be  understood  either  spontaneity  of  invention  or  rapidity 
of  execution.  We  know  that  he  was  a  slow,  nay,  a  laborious 
workman.^  But  he  has  the  ara  cdare  artem.  What  can  be  more 
natural  tiian  the  transition  from  the  praises  of  young  IN'ero^^^ 
Hannibal's  fine  lament  1^  from  those  of  Augustus  to  &e  speecH^^ 
of  Juno?^  Yet  these  are  effected  with  the  most  subtle  skilL 
Ajid  even  when  the  digression  appears  more  forced,  as  in  the 
weU-known  instances  of  Europa^  and  the  Danaides,^  the  incon- 
gruity is  at  once  removed  by  supposing  that  the  legend  in  each 
case  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  and  that  the  occasional 
introductions  are  a  characteristic  form  of  preamble,  perhaps 
reflected  from  Pindar.  And  once  more  as  to  hie  liveliness.  This 
is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  Odes.  It  never  flags.  If  the  poet 
does  not  rise  to  an  exalted  inspiration,  he  at  least  never  sinks  into 
lieaviness,  never  loses  life.  To  cite  but  one  ode,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  collection — ^the 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lydia ;  *  here  is  an  entire  comedy 
played  in  twenty-four  lines,  in  which  the  dialogue  never  becomes 

piiate  digressioii — Quibus  Mob  unde  dechidus  per  omne  Tempus  Amasscma 
secwri  Dexiras  obannet  quaerere  distuli,  Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.  Many  critics, 
ixitolerant  of  the  blot,  remove  it  altogether,  disregarding  MS.  authority. 

1  JSgo  apis  Ifaiinae  more  modoque .  .  .  operosa  parvus  chrmiiia  fingo,  Od. 
IV.  ii.  81.  / 

»  Od.  IV.  iv.  88.  »  Od.  III.  iii.  17.  (*  Od.  III.  xxviii. 

•  Od.  III.  xi.  •  Od.  III.  ix. 
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insipid,  the  action  never  flags.  like  all  his  love  odee  it  is  l)arreii  *^ 
of  deep  feeling,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  scentless  flowers.  But  the  comparison  is  most  unjust 
Aroma,  bouquet:  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  lack.  Some 
other  metaphor  must  he  sought  to  embody  the  deficiency.  At  the 
same  time  the  want  is  a  real  one ;  and  exquisite  as  are  the  Odea^ 
no  one  knew  better  than  their  author  himself  that  they  have  no 
power  to  pierce  the  heart,  or  to  waken  those  troubled  musings 
which  in  their  blending  of  pain  and  pleasure  elevate  into  some-  '^, 
thing  that  it  was  not  before,  the  whole  being  of  him  that  reads  them.  ^  ^ : 

The  Satires  and  Epistles  differ  somewhat  in  form,  in  elabora- 
tion, and  in  metrical. treatment,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  ; 
sufficient  resemblance  to  be  considered  together.     The  Horatian 
satire  is  sui  generis.       In  the  familiar  modem  sense  it  is  not 
satire  at  alL     The  censorious  spirit  that  finds  nothing  to  praise, 
everything  to  ridicule,  is  quite  alien  to  Horace.     Neither  Fersius 
nor  Juvenal,  Boileau  nor  Pope,  bears  any  real  resemblance  to  him. 
The  two  former  were  satirists  in  the  modem  sense ;  the  two  latter 
have  caught  what  we  may  call  the  toum  side  of  Horace,  but  they 
are  accomplished  epigrammatists  and  rhetoricians,  which  he  is  not, 
and  they  entirely  lack  his  strong  love  for  the  simple  and  the 
rural     Horace  is  decidedly  the  least  rhetorical  of  all  Eoman  poets. 
His  taste  is  as  free  from  the  contamination  of  the  basilica^  as  it  is 
from  that  of  Alexandrinism.     As  in  lyric  poetry  he  went  straight 
to  the  fountain-head,  seeking  models  among  the  bards  of  old 
Greece,  so  in  his  prose-poetry,  as  ho  calls  the  Satires,'^  he  draws 
from  the  well  of  real  experience,  departing  from  it  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left     This  is  what  gives  his  works  their 
lasting  value.     They  are  all  gold ;  in  other  words,  ijiey  have  been 
dug  for.    Refined  gold  all  certainly  are  not,  many  of  them  are  strik- 
ingly the  reverse ;  for  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  treated  by  them, 
^     bad  as  well  as  good.     The  poet  professes  to  have  no  settled  plan, 
\   bu|t  to  wander  from  subject  to  subject,  as  the  humour  or  the  train 
\of  thv,^„M  leads  him ;  as  Plato  says- 

\    /  iinj  &y  6  \.^os  &yoi,  ra6Tp  Irtow. 

Without  tty^e  slightest  pretence  of  authority  or  the  right  to  dictate, 
he  ^jgntrives;^  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  sound  and 
healthy  mora.J  lessons,  to  reason  with  us  so  genially  and  with  so 
frank  an  admih-sion  of  his  own  equal  frailty,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  witF*i  him,  impossible  not  to  love  the  gentle  instructor. 
He  has  been  accused  of  tolerance  towards  vice.     ^Hiat  is,  we  think, 

*  I.e.  the  hall  where  ^  rhetorical  exhibitions  were  given. 

•  JV'i«  quod  pede  certSr^  difi^  sttrmoni,  sermo  merua^  S,  L  iv.    So  the  title 
8emi07ies. 
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a  great  error.  Horace  knew  men  too  well  to  be  severe ;  his  is  lio 
tnunpet-call,  but  a  still  small  voice,  which  pleads  but  does  not 
accuse.  He  was  no  doubt  in  his  youth  a  lax  liver  ;^  he  had 
adopted  the  Epicurean  creed  and  the  loose  conduct  4hat  follows  it. 
But  he  was  struggling  towards  a  purer  ideal  Ev^n  in  the  Satires 
he  is  only  half  an  Epicurean ;  in  the  Epistles  he  is  not  one  at  all: 
and  in  proportion  as  he  has  outlived  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
his  voice  becomes  clearer  and  his  faith  in  virtue  stronger.  The 
Epidles  are  to  a  great  extent  reflective  ;  he  has  examined  his  own 
heart,  and  depicts  his  musings  for  our  benefit.  Many  of  them  are 
moral  essays  filled  with  precepts  of  wisdom,  the  more  precious  as 
having  been  genuinely  thought  out  by  the  writer  for  himself. 
Less  dramatic,  less  vigorous,  perhaps,  than  the  Satires^  they  em- 
body in  choicest  language  the  maturest  results  of  his  reflection. 
Their  poetical  merits  are  higher,  their  diction  more  chaste,  their 
metre  more  melodious.  "With  the  Georgics  they  are  ranked 
as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  modulation  of  hexameter 
verse.  Their  movement  is  rippling  rather  than  flowing,  and 
satisfies  the  mind  rather  than  the  ear,  but  it  is  a  delicious  move- 
ment, fuU  of  suggestive  grace.  The  diction,  though  classical, 
admits  occasional  coUoquiaUsms.^ 

Several  of  the  Satires,^  and  the  three  Epistles  which  form  the 
second  book,  are  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  and  these  have 
always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  Horace's 
compositions.  His  opinions  on  previous  and  contemporary  poetry 
are  given  with  emphasis,  and  as  a  rule  ran  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  his  day.  The  technical  dexterity  in  versification  which  had 
resulted  from  the  feverish  activity  of  the  last  forty  years,  had 
produced  a  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  world  was  seized 
-with  th&  mania  for  writing  poetry : 

''Scribimtis  Indocti  doctique  poemata  passim." 

The  young  Pisos  were  among  the  number.     To  them  the  poet 

gave  this  friendly  counsel,  to  lock  up  their  creations  for  nine 

years,  and  then  publish,  or  as  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  he  meant 

— destroy  them.     Poetry  is  the  one  thing  that,  if  it  is  to  be  done 

at  all,  must  be  done  well : 

**  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  di,  non  homines,  son  concessere  colnmnae.*' 

In  Horace's  opinion  none  of  the  old  poetry  came  up  to  this 

^  We  leain  this  from  the  life  hy  Suetoniua. 

'  JB.g,  invidear,  imperor,  ae  impediai  (S.  I.  x.  10)=impediatur ;  amphora 
eo^nt  inditui  for  eoepta  est.    Othcxs  might  easily  be  collected. 
*  S.  I.  ir.  10  ;  S.  II.  i.  in  great  part. 
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standard.  When  lie  quotes  two  lines  of  Ennins  ^  as  def^^g  all 
efforts  to  make  piose  of  them,  we  cannot  help  fancying  he  is 
indulging  his  ironical  vein.  ^  He  never  speaks  serioosly  of  Ennins. 
in  fact  he  thoroughly  disliked  the  array  of  ^^  old  masters  *'  that  were 
at  once  confronted  with  him  whenever  he  expressed  a  predilection. 
It  was  not  only  the  populace  who  yawned  over  Accius's  tragedies, 
or  the  critics  who  lauded  the  style  of  the  Salian  hymn,  that 
moved  his  resentment  These  he  could  afford  to  despise.  It  was 
rather  the  antiquarian  prepossessions  of  such  men  as  Yirgil, 
Maecenas,  and  Augustus,  that  caused  him  so  earnestly  to  combat 
the  love  of  all  that  was  old.  In  his  zeal  there  is  no  doubt  he  has 
outrun  justice.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  untamed  vigour  of 
those  rough  but  spirited  writers ;  his  fastidious  taste  could  make 
no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  To  reply  that  the  excessive  admiration  lavished  by  the 
multitude  demanded  an  equally  sweeping  condemnation,  is  not  to 
excuse  Horace.  One  who  wrote  so  cautiously  would  never  have 
used  exaggeration  to  enforce  his  words.  The  disparagmg  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  expressing  his  real  opinion,  and  we  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  it. 

His  attitude  towards  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own  is 
even  less  worthy  of  him.  He  never  mentions  Lucretius,  though 
one  or  two  allusions  ^  show  that  he  knew  and  was  mdebted  to  his 
writings ;  he  refers  to  Catullus  only  once,  and  then  in  evident  de- 
preciation,^ mentioning  him  and  Calvus  as  the  sole  literature  of  a 
second-rate  singer,  whom  he  calls  the  ape  of  Hermogenes  Tige]IiTi& 
Moreover  his  boast  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Archi- 
lochian  iambic  ^  and  the  lyric  metres,^  though  perhaps  justifiable, 
is  the  reverse  of  generous,  seeing  that  Catullus  had  treated  before 
him  three  at  least  of  the  metres  to  which  he  alludes.  Mr  Munio's 
assertion  as  to  there  being  indications  that  the  school  of  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  would  have  necessarily  come  into  collision  with  that 

^  S.  1.  iv.  60,  Post^^uam  Diseordia  teira  Belli  ferratos  padea  parittajtte 
refregiL  These  are  also  imitated  by  Virgil ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
show  any  particHlar  beauty. 

«  S.  I.  V.  101 ;  Ep.  I.  tv.  1(J. 

*  Neqvs  nmitu  isU  Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  dodus  ecaUare  {htuHtim 
(S.  I.  z.  19).  I  cannot  affree  with  Mr  Martin  (RcraeMfor  Engli^  headers, 
p.  57),  who  thinks  the  alhision  not  meant  to  be  uncomplimentary. 

^  Parioa  iambos  has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  the  epode,  <«. 
the  iambic  followed  by  a  shorter  line  in  the  same  or  a  different  rhymm,  e.^. 
wdrtp  AvxdfAfia  iroiov  ifppdfftf  r69€ ;  rl  ciit  rop^cipc  ^phnis  ;  but  it  s^ms 
more  natural  to  give  JParuwi  the  ordinary'- sense.  Cf.  Archxloekum  proprio 
rabiea  armcmt  iambOf  A  P.  79.  i 

•  Ep.  I.  xix.  24.  1 
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ot  the  Augofitan  poets,  had  tlie  former  survived  to  their  time,  is 
supported  by  Horace's  attitude^  Yiigil  and  Tibullus  would  have 
found  many  points  of  union,  so  probably  would  Gallus;  but 
Horace^  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  would  certainly  have  been  antago- 
nistic. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  canons  had  down  by  Horace 
found  no  followers.  While  Yirgil  had  his  imitators  from  the 
firsts  and  Tibullus  and  Propertius  served  as  models  to  young 
aspirants^  Horace,  strangely  enough,  found  no  disciples.  Fersius 
in  a  later  age  studied  him  with  care,  and  tried  to  reproduce  his 
style,  but  with  such  a  signal  want  of  success  that  in  every  passage 
where  he  imitates,  he  caricatures  his  master.  He  has,  however,* 
left  us  an  appreciative  and  beautiful  criticism  on  the  Horatian 
method.^ 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  Ars  Poetica  was  writen  in 
the  hope  of  regenerating  the  drama.  This  theory  is  based  partly  on 
the  length  at  which  dramatic  subjects  are  treated,  partly  on  the 
high  pre-eminence  which  the  critic  assigns  to  that  class  of  poetry. 
£ut  he  can  hardly  have  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  believe  that 
any  efforts  of  Ms  could  restore  the  popular  interest  in  the  legitimate 
drama  which  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  deliberate  expression  of  his  views  upon  many  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  literary  studies,  written  priniarLLy 
for  the  young  Pisos,  but  meant  for  the  world  at  large,  and  not 
intended  for  an  exhortation  {adhortatio)  so  much  as  a  treatise. 
Its  admirable  precepts  have  been  approved  by  every  age :  and 
there  is  probably  no  composition  in  the  world  to  which  so  few 
exceptions  have  been  taken. 

Here  we  leave  Horace,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  very 
short  account  of  some  of  his  friends  who  devoted  themselves  to 
poetry.  The  first  is  C.  Valqius  Eitpus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
1 2  B.O.  and  to  whom  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  second  book  is  addressed. 
TVhether  from  his  high  position  or  from  his  genuine  poetical 
promise,  we  find  great  expectations  held  regarding  him.  Tibullus 
(or  rather,  the  author  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  hun)'  says  that  no 
other  poet  came  nearer  to  Homer^s  genius,  and  Horace  by  asking 
him  to  celebrate  the  new  trophies  of  Augustus  implies  that  he 
cultivated  an  epic  strain.^  Besides  loftier  themes  he  treated  erotic 
sabjects  in  elegiac  verse,  translated  the  rhetoric  of  ApoUodorus,^  and 

^  8.  i  118,  OnvM  vaf&r  vUium  ridenH  Flaecua  amieo  Taiiffit,  et  admissua 
evreum  praeeordia  ludU^  Callidua  exeusso  populum  attgpendere  now. 

*  Tib.  lY.  i  179,  Est  tibi  qui  vosaU  magnia  se  acdngere  rebtis  Valgius: 
aeternopropwr  non  aUer  Homero.  *  Oa.  II.  ix.  19. 

*  Qoint  III.  i  18.  Unger,  quoted  by  Tenffel,  §  286,  coiyectures  that  for 
Kieamdmrnfrustra  secuH  Maoer  aJtqvs  Yirgiliiu,  we  should  read  Falgiiu,  in 
Quint  X.  i.  50. 
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wrote  letters  on  grammaT,  probably  in  the  form  af terwaidp  aippted 
by  Seneca'6  moi^l  epistles.  Abistius  ^sous  to  whom  the  twenty- 
second  Ode  of  the  first  book  and  the  tenth  Epistle  are  addressed, 
was  a  writer  of  some  pretensions.  It  is  not  certain  what  line  he 
followed,  but  in  all  probability  the  drama.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Horace,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  delivered  him 
from  the  intrusive  acquaintance  on  the  Via  Sacra.^  Fundanius^ 
who  is  twice  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  once  in  very  complimen- 
tary  terms  as  the  best  comic  poet  of  the  day,^  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  biographer.  Tmus,  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  whofl&  so  many  of  the  epistles  are  addressed,  was  a  very  ambi- 
tious iK)et.  He  attempted  Pindaric  flights  from  which  the  genius 
of  H^ce  shrank,  and  apparently  he  cultivated  tragedy,  but  in  a 
pompous  and  ranting  manner.^  looms,  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  Ode  of  Book  L,  and  in  the  twelfth  Epistle,  as  a  philosopher, 
may  have  written  poems.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  two  beautiful 
epistles  (I.  ill.  IL  iL)  are  addressed,  is  raJHed  by  Horace  on  his 
tendency  to  write  love-poems,  but  apparently  his  e£fbrts  came  to 
nothing.  Cblsus  Albinovanub  was,  like  Morus,  a  friend  of 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary  for  some  time  ;* 
he  was  given  to  pilfering  ideas,  and  Horace  deals  him  a  salutary 
caution ; — 

**  Monitas  mnltnmque  monendus 
Privatas  nt  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta  Palatinus  qnaeconque  recepit  Apollo.*'' 

The  last  of  these  friends  we  shall  notice  is  Julus  Antonius  ®  a  son 
of  the  triumvir,  who,  according  to  Acron,^  wrote  twelve  excellent 
books  in  epic  metre  on  the  legends  of  Diomed,  a  work  obviously 
modelled  on  those  of  Euphorion,  whose  fourteen  books  of  Heradeia 
were  extremely  popular ;  in  a  later  age  Statins  attempted  a  similar 
task  in  essaying  the  history  of  AchiUes.  The  ode  addressed  to  him 
by  Horace  seems  to  hint  at  a  foolish  ambition  to  imitate  Pindar. 
Besides  these  lesser  known  authors  Horace  knew,  though  he  does 
not  mention,  the  poets  Ovid  and  Domitius  Marsus ;  probably  also 
Propertius.  With  Tibullus  he  was  long  on  terms  of  friendship, 
and  one  epistle  and  one  ode  ^  are  addressed  to  him.  His  gentle 
nature  endeared  him  to  Horace,  as  his  graceful  poetry  drew  forth 
his  commendation* 

1  Sat.  I.  ix.  61. 

^  ArfftUa  meretrice  potea  Davoque  Chremeque  EludeiUe  aenent  eom\»  garrwe 
libeUoa  Unua  vivorum^  Fundcmi.    After  all,  this  praise  is  equivocal 

>  PindaricifoTUis  qui  non  expaHuii  hatishis,  .  .  .  An  troffiea  desaemi  H 
ammUlalur  in  arte  t    £p.  I.  iii.  10. 

<  Ep.  I.  vUi.  2,  «  Ep.  I.  iii.  15.  •  Od.  IV.  ii  SL 

f  Od.  iv.  iL  2,  quoted  by  Teufifel.  «  Od.  I.  xxxiiL ;  Ep.  L  iv- 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
Thb  Elsoiao  Pobi!8 — GRATiue — Manilius. 

• 

Thb  short  artificial  elegy  of  CalliTnachus  and  Fhiletas  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  an  imitator  in  Catullufi.  £nt  that  poet,  when  he 
addressed  to  Lesbia  the  language'  of  true  passion,  wrote  for  the 
most  part  in  lyric  verse.  The  Augustan  age  furnishes  a  series  of 
brilliant  poets  who  united  the  artificial  elegiac  with  the  expression 
of  real  feeling ;  and  one  of  them,  Ovid,  has  by  his  exquisite  formal 
polish  raised  the  Latin  elegiac  couplet  to  a  popularity  unparalleled 
in  imitative  literature^  The  metre  had  at  first  been  adapted  to 
short  epigrams  modelled  on  the  Greek,  e,g.,  triumphal  iuscriptions, 
epitaphs,  jmx  d'espritf  &c.  several  examples  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  -  Catullus  and  hiis  contemporaries  first  treated 
it  at  greater  length,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  highly  specialised 
form  in  which  it  appears  ia  Tibiillus,  tibe  earliest  Augustan  author 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  are  indications  that  Eoman  elegy,  like  heroic  verse,  had 
two  separate  tendencies.  There  was  l^e  comparatively  simple 
continuous  treatment  of  the  metre  seen  in  Catullus  and  Virgil, 
who  are  content  to  follow  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  there  was  the 
more  rhetorical  and  pointed  style  first  beguming  to  appear  in 
Tibullus,  carried  a  step  further  in  Propertius,  and  culminating  ia 
the  epigrammatic  couplet  of  Ovid.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  Latin 
development,  unsuited  to  the  Greek,  and  too  elaborately  artificial 
to  be  tile  vehicle  for  the  highest  poetry,  but,  when  treated  by  one 
•who  is  master  of  his  method,  admitting  of  a  facility,  fluency,  and 
incomparable  elegance,  which  perhaps  no  other  rhythm  combines 
in  an  equal  degree.  In  almost  all  its  features  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope.  The  elegiac  line  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  pendant  to  the  hexameter ;  only  rarely  does  it  introduce 
a  ne-vT  element  of  thought,  and  perhaps  never  a  new  commence- 
xnent  in  narration.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  iteration,  variation, 
enlargement^  condensation  or  antithesis  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
its  predecessor.     Id  the  most  highly  fimshed  of  Ovid's  compositions 
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this  stmctnre  is  carried  to  sucli  a  point  that  the  syntax  is  rarely 
altogether  continuous  throughout  the  couplet ;  there  is  generally  a 
breaJs  either  natural  or  rhetorical  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hexameter 
or  within  the  first  few  syllables  of  the  pentameter.^  The  rhetorical 
as  distinct  from  the  ncUurcU  period,  which  appears,  though  veiled 
with  great  skill,  in  the  Yirgilian  hexameter,  is  in  Ovid's  verse 
made  the  key  to  the  whole  rhythmical  structure,  and  by  its  re- 
striction within  the  minimum  space  of  two  lines  offers  a  tempting 
field  to  the  various  tricks  of  composition,  the  turn,  the  point,  the 
climax,  &c.  in  aU  of  which  Ovid,  as  the  typical  elegist,  luxuri- 
ates, though  he  applies  such  elegant  manipulation  as  rarely  to 
over-stimulate  and  scarcely  ever  to  offend  ^e  reader's  attention. 
The  criticism  that  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  awaken  is  that  of 
want  of  variety ;  and  in  spite  of  the  diverse  modes  of  producing 
effect  which  these  accomplished  writers,  and  above  all  Ovid,  well 
knew  how  to  use,  one  cannot  read  them  long  without  a  sense  of 
monotony,  which  never  attends  on  the  far  less  ambitious  elegies  of 
Catullus,  and  probably  would  have  been  equally  absent  from  those 
of  Cornelius  Gallus. 

This  ill-starred  poet,  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  Bekkei^s 
admirable  sketch,  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii  (Fr^jus)  69  &a,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Yirgil's  youtL  Full  of  ambition  and 
endowed  with  talent  to  command  or  conciliate,  he  speedily  rose  in 
Augustus's  service,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Virgil  to  his 
notice.  For  a  time  all  prospered ;  he  was  appointed  the  first  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  then  recently  annexed  as  a  province,  but  his  haughti- 
ness and  success  had  made  him  many  enemies ;  he  was  accused  of 
treasonable  conversation,  and  interdicted  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
To  avoid  further  disgrace  he  committed  suicide,  in  the  43d  year  of 

'  E.g.  In  the  first  100  lines  of  the  Bemedium  Amaris,  a  long  continnous 
treatise,  there  is  only  one  couplet  where  the  syntax  is  canied  continnoasly 
through,  Y.  57,  8,  Nee  moriens  Dido  sumvma  vidisaet  ah  arce  Dardanias  vaUo 
vela  dedisse  nUes^  and  even  here  the  pentameter  forms  a  clause  by  itself.  Coa- 
trast  the  treatment  of  Catullus  (Izn.  104-115)  where  the  sense,  rhythm,  and 
syntax  are  connected  together  for  twelve  lines.  The  same  applies  to  the  open- 
ing verses  of  Y irgil's  Copa,  Tate's  little  treatise  on  the  elegiaccouplet  ooirectty 
analyses  the  formal  side  of  Ovid's  versification.  As  instances  of  the  relation 
of  the  elegiac  to  the  hexameter — ^iteration  (Her.  xlii.  167),  Aueupor  in  Ueto 
iMfivd/UM  caelibe  somnos;  Bum  careo  veria  gaudia  foUaa  iuvani :  vaziatioa 
(Her.  idv.  5),  Quod  manua  eaetimuit  iugulo  demiUereferrum  Sum  rea:  lauiarer 
si  scelus  auaa/orem :  expansion  (id.  1),  MiitU  ffypermnestra  de  tot  modofrO" 
tribustina:  Cetera  nuptarum  crimins  turba  iaeet:  condensation  (Her.  xiiL  1)» 
MiUit  et  optat  amans  quo  miititur  ire  Bolutem,  ffaenumis  ffaeTnonio  Laodanu^ 
viro:  antithesis  (Am.  L  ix.  3),  Q^iae  hello  est  habilia  veneri  quoque  eowfemi 
aetas  ;  Turpe  senex  miles  turpe  senilis  amor.  These  illustrations  might  be 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  analysis  carried  much  further.  Bat  the 
student  wlU  pursue  it  with  ease  for  himself.    Compare  ch.  ii.  app.  note  8. 
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liis  age  (27  B.a).  Ejs  poetry  web  entirely  taken  from  Alexandria ; 
he  translated  Euphorion  and  -wrote  four  books  of  love-elegies  to 
Cytheris.  Whether  she  is  the  same  as  the  Lycoiis  mentioned  by 
Yirgil,^  whose  faithlessness  he  bewails,  we  cannot  telL  No  frag- 
ments of  his  remain,^  but  the  passionate  nature  of  the  man,  and 
the  epithet  durior  applied  to  his  verse  by  Quintilian,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  followed  the  older  and  more  vigorous  style  of 
elegiac  writing.^ 

Somewhat  junior  to  him  was  DoMirius  Mabsus  who  followed 
in  the  same  track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
though,  strangely  enough,  never  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  exer- 
cised his  varied  talents  in  epic  poetry,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
great  success,  for  Martial  says — ^ 

*'  Saepius  in  libro  memoratnr  Persins  ttno 
Qnam  levis  in  toto  Marsus  Amazonide." 

Prom  this  we  gather  that  Amazonis  was  the  name  of  his  poem. 
In  erotic  poetry  he  held  a  high  place,  though  not  of  the  first  rank. 
His  Fabellae  and  treatise  on  UrbanitaSy  botii  probably  poetical  pro- 
ductions, are  referred  to  by  Quintilian,  and  Martial  mentions  him 
as  his  own  precursor  in  treating  the  short  epigram.  From  another 
passage  of  Martial, 

**  £t  Maecenati  Maro  cam  cantaret  Alexin 
Nota  tamon  Marsi  fusca  Melaenis  erat,*'^ 

-we  infer  that  he  began  his  career  early;  for  he  was  certarnly 

younger  than  Horace,  though  probably  only  by  a  few  years,  as  he 

also  receeived  instruction  from  Orbihus.     There  is  a  fine  epigram 

by  Marsus  lamenting  the  death  of  his  two  brother-poets  and 

fnends: 

"  Te  qnoque  Yirgilio  comitem  non  aeqna,  Tibolle, 
Mors  invenem  campos  misit  ad  Elysios. 
Ne  foret  aut  molles  elegis  qui  fleret  amores, 
Ant  caneret  forti  regia  bella  pede.  * 

Albiub  Tebttllus,  to  whom  Quintilian  adjudges  the  paLn  of 
Latin  elegy,  was  bom  probably  about  the  same  time  as  Horace 
(65  B.O.),  though  others  place  the  date  of  his  birth  as  late  as 
that  of  Messala  (59  B.O.).  In  the  fifth  Elegy  of  the  third  book^' 
occur  the  words — 

**  Natalem  nostri  primnm  videre  parentes 
Com  cecidit  fato  consul  uterque  pari." 


■  ■■     ■  — »-^  ■       I     «*■■  ■       I         ■         I  -  -  —  -  r     . 

»  Ed.  X.  2.  ' 

*  Two  Greek  Epigrams  (AnthoL  6r.  iL  p.  98)  are  assigned  to  him  by 
Jacobs  (Teuflfel).  >  Quint,  z.  1,  98. 

*  Matt.  iv.  29,  7.  •  Id.  vii.  29,  8.  •  v.  17,  18. 


) 
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Afl  these  words  nearly  reappear  in  Ovid,  fixing  the  date  of  his  own 
birth,^  some  critics  have  supposed  them  to  be  spurious  here.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  for  thia  The  elegy  in  which  they  occur  is 
certainly  not  by  Tibullus,  and  may  well  be  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  of  Ovid.  They  point  to  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43 
B.O.,  in  which  Hirtius  and  Fansa  lost  their  lives.  The  poet's  death 
is  fixed  to  19  b.o.  by  the  epigram  of  Domitius  just  quoted. 

Tibullus  was  a  Eoman  knight,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune. 
This,  however,  he  lost  by  the  triumviral  proscriptions,^  excepting 
a  poor  remnant  of  his  estate  near  Pedum  which,  small  as  it  was, 
seetns  to  have  sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  At  a  later  period 
Horace,  "voting  to  him  in  retirement,  speaks  as  though  he  were 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth — ® 

*'  Di  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemqne  fraendi.'* 

It  is  possible  that  Augustus,   at  the  intercession  of  Measala, 
restored  the  poet's  patrimony.    It  was  as  much  the  fashion  among 
the  Augustan  writers  to  afiect  a  humble  but  contented  poverty,  as 
it  had  been  among  the  libertines  of  the  CsBsarean  age  to  pretend 
to  sanctity  of  life — ^another  form  of  that  unreality  which,  after 
all,  is ineradicablefaom Latin poetrj.    Ovid  is  far  more  unaffected. 
He  asserts ^lainlylihat  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  his  time 
were  altogether  to  his  taste,  and  that  no  other  age  would  have 
suited  him  half  so  welL^    Tibullus  is  a  melancholy  effeminate 
spirit.     Horace  exactly  hits  him  when  he  bids  him  "  chant  no 
more  woeful  elegies,"^  because  a  young  and  perjured  rival  has 
been  preferred  to  him.     He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  and 
no  energy,  but  his  position  obliged  him  to  see  some  military 
service,  and  we  find  that  he  went  on  no  less  than  three  expedi- 
tions with  his  patron.     This  patron,  or  rather  friend,  for  he  was 
above  needing  a  patron,  was  the  great  Messala,  whom  the  poet 
loved  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  testified  by  some  beautiful 
elegies,  the  finest  perhaps  being  those  where  the  general's  victories 
are  celebrated.*    But  the  chief  theme  of  his  verse  is  the  love,  ill- 
requited  it  would  seem,  which  he  lavished  first  on  Delia  and 
afterwards  on  !N^emesis.     Each  mistress  jgives  the  subject  to  a 
book.     Delia's  real  name  as  we  learn  ffoin  Apuleius  was  Plania,'' 
and  we  gather  from  more  than  one  notice  in  the  poems  that 

>  Tr.  II.  X.  6.  «  El.  I.  i.  19.  »  Ep.  I.  ir.  7. 

^  Prisca  invent  alios:  ego  me  nunc  denique naium  GrcUulor:  Iwec  aetas 
moribus  apta  ineis  (A.  A  iii  121).     Ovid  is  unquestionably  right 

*  Od.  I.  xxxiiL  2.  .     ^ 

*  £1. 1.  7 ;  II.  1.   Tibullus  turns  from  battle  scenes  with  relief  to  thf|[Diet 
joys  of  the  country.  •- 

^  Otliers  read  Flautia^  but  without  cause. 
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she  was  mairiod^  wlien  Tibullus  paid  Ids  addresses  to  her.  If 
the  form  of  these  poems  is  borrowed  from  Alezandna^  tbe 
gentle  pathos  and  gashing  feeling  redeem  them  from  all  taint  of 
artificiality.  In  no  poet,  not  even  in  Bums,  is  simple,  natoial 
emotion  more  naturally  expressed.  If  we  cannot  praise  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  we  must  admire  the  graceful  poet.  Nothing  can 
give  a  truer  picture  of  affection  than  the  following  tender  and 
exquisitely  musical  lines ; 

"  Kon  ego  landari  euro :  mea  Delia,  tecum 

Dammodo  sim  quaeso  segnis  inersqae  vocer. 
Te  spectem  suprema  mihi  cum  yeneht  hora: 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu.^ 

Here  is  the  same  '^linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Gray's  elegy.     In  other  elegies,  particularly  those 
which  take  the  form  of  idylls,  giving  images  of  rural  peace  and 
plenty,^  we  see  the  quiet  retiring  nature  that  will  not  be  drawn 
into  the  glare  of  Eome.     Tibullus  is  described  as  of  great  personal 
beauty,  and  of  a  candid^  and  affectionate  disposition.     Notwith- 
standing his  devotion  Delia  was  faithless,  and  the  poet  sought  dis- 
traction in  surrendering  to  the  charms  of  another  mistress.    Horace 
speaks  of  a  lady  named  Glycera  in  this  connection ;  it  is  probable 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Nemesis  ;^  the  custom  of  erotic  poetry 
being  to  substitute  a  Greek  name  of  similar  scansion  for  the 
original  Latin  one  j  if  the  original  name  were  Greek  the  change 
was  stOl  made,  hence  Glycera  might  well  stand  for  Nemesis.    The 
third  book  was  first  seen  by  Niebuhr  to  be  from  another  and 
much  inferior  poet     It  is  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Neaera,  and 
imitates  the  manner  of  Tibullus  with  not  a  little  of  his  sweetness 
but  with  much  less  power.     Who  the  author  was  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  though  he  had  little  genius  he  was  a  man  of  feeling 
and  taste,  and  the  six  elegies  are  a  pleasing  relic  of  this  active 
and  yet  melancholy  tim&     The  fourth  book  begins  with  a  short 
epic  on  Messala,  the  work  of  a  poetaster,  extending  over  200  lines. 
It  is  followed  by  thirteen  most  graceful  degidia  ascribed  to  the 
lovers  Cerinthus  and  Sulpicia  of  which  one  only  is  by  Cerinthus. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  ascription  is  genuine,  or  whether, 
as  the  ancient  life  of  Tibullus  in  the  Parisian  codex  asserts,  the 
poems  were  written  by  him  under  the  title  of  Episiolae  amatoriae, 
Tlieir  finished  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  are  easily  reconcilable 
Tvith  the  view  that  they  are  the  work  of  Tibullus.     They  abound 

1  EL  IL  21.  *  lb.  i  57.  »  lb.  ii  1. 

*  uilbi,  nontroTum,  servfionwm  candide  vudex^  Hot.  £p.  I.  iv. 

*  Ov.  Am.  111.  ix.  82,  implies  that  Delia  and  Nemesis  were  the  two  sao- 
oeeaive  mistressefl  of  the  poet. 
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in  aUnsions  to  Yiigil's  poetry.^  At  the  same  time  the  description 
of  Sulpida  as  a  poetess^  seems  to  point  to  her  as  authoress  of  the 
pieces  that  bear  her  name,  and  from  one  or  two  allusioiis 
we  gather  that  Messala  was  paying  her  attentions  that  were  dis- 
tasteful but  hard  to  refuse.'  G^ie  materials  for  coming  to  a 
decision  are  so  scanty,  that  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  authorship 
an  open  question. 

The  rhythm  of  Tibullus  is  smooth,  easy,  and  graceful,  but  tame. 
He  generally  concludes  his  period  at  the  end  of  the  couplet^  and 
closes  the  couplet  with  a  dissyllable ;  but  he  does  not  like  Orid 
make  it  an  invariable  mle.  The  diction  is  severely  classical,  free 
from  Greek  constructions  and  antiquated  harshness.  In  elision 
he  stands  midway  between  GatuUus  and  Ovid,  inclining,  however, 
more  nearly  to  the  latter. 

Sex.  Aurblius  Propertiub,  an  Umbrian,  from  Mevania, 
Ameria,  Assisi,  or  HispeUum,  it  is  not  certain  which,  was  bom 
58  B.o.  or  according  to  others  49  B.O.,  and  lost  his  father  and  his 
estate  in  the  same  year  (41  b.o.)  under  Octavius's  second  assigna- 
tion of  land  to  the  soldiers.  He  seems  to  have  begun  life  at  the 
bar,  which  he  soon  deserted  to  play  the  cavalier  to  Hostia  (whom 
he  celebrates  under  the  name  C^thia),  a  lady  endowed  with 
learning  and  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  to  whom  our  poet  remained 
constant  for  five  years.  The  chronology  of  his  love-quarrels  and 
reconciliations  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  disputes  between 
Nobbe,  Jacob,  and  Lachmann;  but  even  if  it  were  of  any  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  ascertein  it  with  certainty. 

He  unquestionably  belonged  to  Maecenas's  following,  but  was 

not  admitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  intimates.     Some  have 

thought  that  the  troublesome  acquaintance  who  besou^t  Horace 

to  introduce  him  was  no  other  than  Fropertius.    llie  man,  it 

will  be  remembered,  expresses  himself  willing  to  take  a  humble 

place:* 

''  Haheres 
Magnum  adintorem  posset  qui  f  eire  secondas 
Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tntdere.    Dispeream  ni 
Submosses  omnes." 

And  as  Fropertius  speaks  of  himself  as  living  on  the  EsquiHaey^ 
some  have,  in  conformity  with  this  view,  imagined  him  to  have 
held  some  domestic  post  under  Maecenas's  roof.    A  careful  reader 

1  El.  IV.  ii.  11,  12,  urU,  .  .  .  uriL  Cf.  G.  i  77,  78.  Again,  dtOeimmuik 
furta  (v.  7%  cape  tura  libens  (id.  9) ;  Pone  metum  CerinOu  (iv.  15^  will  at 
once  recall  fiimiliar  Yiigilian  cadences. 

» lb.  IV.  vL  2;  vii.  R  » lb.  IV.  viii  5 ;  x.  4. 

f  8.  I.  ix.  45.  »Ib.  iv.  23,  U;  r.  8,  1. 
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can  detect  in  Propertins  a  far  less  well-bred  tone  than  Js  apparent 
in  Tibullus  or  Horace.  He  has  the  air  of  a  parvenu,^  parading 
his  intellectual  wares,  and  lacking  the  courteous  self-restraint 
which  dignifies  their  style.  But  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  a 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and  in  our  opinion  by  far  the 
greatest  master  of  the  pentameter  that  Eome  ever  produced.  Its 
rhythm  in  his  hands  rises  at  times  almost  into  grandeur.  There 
are  passages  in  the  elegy  on  Cornelia  (which  concludes  the  series) 
whose  noble  naturalness  and  stirring  emphasis  bespeak  a  great 
and  patriotic  inspiration ;  and  no  small  part  of  this  effect  is  due 
to  his  vigorous  haudling  of  a  somewhat  feeble  metre.^  Mechani- 
cally speaking,  he  is  a  (Hsciple  in  the  same  school  as  Ovid,  but  his 
success  in  the  Ovidian  distich  is  insignificant ;  for  he  has  nothing 
of  the  epigrammatlBt  in  him,  and  his  finest  lines  all  seem  to  have 
come  by  accident,  or  at  anyrate  without  effort'  His  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Alexandrines  Callimachus  aud  Philetas,  has 
cramped  his  muse.  With  infinitely  more  poetic  fervour  than 
either,  he  has  made  them  his  only  models,  and  to  attain  their 
reputation  is  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  It  is  from  respect  to 
their  practice  that  he  has  loaded  his  poems  with  pedantic  erudi- 
tion; in  the  very  midst  of  passionate  pleading  he  will  turn  abruptly 
into  the  mazes  of  some  obscure  myth,  often  unintelligible  ^  to  the 
modem  reader,  whose  patience  he  sorely  tries.  There  is  no  good 
poet  so  difficult  to  read  through ;  his  faults  are  not  such  as  "  plead 
sweetly  for  pardon ; "  they  are  obtrusive  and  repelling,  and  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  his  fame  than  those  of  any  extant 
writer  of  equal  genius.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Vii^gil, 
whose  poems  he  sketches  in  the  following  graceful  lines : — ^ 

''  Actia  Virgilio  costodit  (dens)  litora  Phoebi, 
Caesaiis  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates  : 
Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troianaque  snscltat  arma» 

lactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribns. 

Cedite  Romani  scriptore^,  cedite  Grail, 

Nescio  qaid  maios  nascitur  Iliade ! 

• 

^  Whatever  may  be  thongbt  of  his  identity  with  Horace's  &7f0,  and  it  does 
not  seem  very  probable,  the  passage,  Ep.  II.  ii.  101,  almost  certainly  refers 
to  him,  and  illustrates  his  love  of  vain  praise. 

'  Meiivale  has  noticed  this  in  his  eighth  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Bomana. 

'  As  instances  of  his  powerful  rhythm,  we  may  select  Cum  moriini^tda 
niger  datideret  ora  liquor;  M  ffraviora  repentlU  iniquia  penaa  quasUlis: 
iian  exoraio  slant  adamanU  viae;  and  many  such  pentameters  as  Munciua 
demtsgis  inatitor  in  tunieia  ;  Candida  purpureia  mixta  papaveribua, 

i  See  El.  I.  ii.  15,  aqq, ;  I.  iii.  1-8,  &c 

»  lb.  ii.  84,  61. 
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Tn  oanifl  tunbroai  subter  pineta  Galesi 

Thyrain  et  attritis  Dapnniii  arandinibns, 
Utque  decern  possint  corminpere  mala  puellas, 

MLssufl  et  impreasis  haedus  ab  nberibus. 
Felix  qui  viles  pomis  mercaris  amores ! 
<     Huic  lioet  ingratae  Titjrras  ipse  canat. 
Felix  intactam  Corydon  qui  tentat  Alexin 

Agricolae  domini  carpere  delicias. 
Quamns  ille  saa  lassus  requiescat  Hvena^ 

Landatnr  faciles  inter  Hamadryadas. 
To  canis  Ascraei  veteris  piaecepta  poetae,  / 

Quo  aeges  in  eampo,  quo  viret  uva  iiigo» 
Tale  facia,  cannen,  docta  testudine  quale 

Gynthius  impositis  temperat  articulis." 

The  elegies  that  show  his  characteristics  best  are  fhe  second  of 
the  fiist  book,  where  he  prays  his  lady  to  dress  modestly ;  the 
seventeenth,  where  he  rebukes  himself  for  having  left  her  side; 
the  twentieth,  where  he  tells  the  legend  of  Hylas  with  great 
pictorial  power  and  with  the  finest  triumphs  of  rhythm;  the 
beautiful  lament  for  the  death  of  Paetus ;  ^  the  dream  in  which 
Cynthia's  shade  comes  to  give  him  warning ;  ^  and  the  patriotic 
elegy  which  begins  the  last  book.  Maecenas,^  it  appears,  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  attempt  heroic  poetry,  from  which  un- 
congenid  task  he  excuses  himself,  much  as  Horace  had  done. 

Ija  reading  these  poets  we  are  greatly  struck  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  they  borrow  thoughts  from  one  another.  A 
good  idea  was  considered  common  property,  and  a  happy  phrase 
might  be  adopted  without  theft.  Viigil  now  and  then  appro- 
priates a  word  from  Horace,  Horace  somewhat  oftener  one  from 
Virgil,  Tibullus  from  both  Propertius,  who  is  less  original,  has 
many  direct  imitations,  and  Ovid  makes  free  with  some  of  Virgil 
and  Tibullus's  finest  Hues.  This  custom  was  not  thought  to 
detract  from  the  writer's  independence,  inasmuch  as  each  had 
his  own  domain,  and  borrowed  only  where  he  would  be  equally 
ready  to  give.  It  was  otherwise  with  those  thriftless  bards  so 
roughly  dealt  with  by  Horace  in  his  nineteenth  Epistle — 

"  O  imitatores,  servam  pecus  1  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  iocum  movistis." 

the  Baviad  and  Maeviad  of  the  Eoman  poet-world  These  lay 
outside  the  charmed  sphere,  and  the  hands  they  laid  on  the  works 
of  those  who  wrought  within  it  were  sacrilegious.  In  the  next 
age  we  shall  see  how  imitation  of  these  great  masters  had  become 
a  regular  department  of  composition,  so  that  Quintilian  gives 

1  EL  iU.  (iv.)  6  (7).  «  lb.  v.  (iv.)  7. 

'  lb.  iv.  (iii.)  8  (9).    Two  or  three  other  elegies  are  addressed  to  him. 
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elaborate  rules  for  making  a  proper  use  of  it  At  this  time 
originality  consisted  in  introducing  some  new  form  of  Greek  song. 
Virgil  made  Theocritus  and  Hesiod  speak  in  Latin.  Horace  had 
brought  over  the  old  Aeolian  bards ;  Propertius,  too,  must  make 
his  boast  of  having  -enticed  Callimachus  to  the  Tiber's  banks — 

"  Primns  ego  iDgredior  puro  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Itala  per  Graios  orgia  feite  choros.^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  lost ;  a  single  copy,  defaced 
mth  mould  and  almost  illegible,  was  found  in  a  wine  cellar  in 
Italy,  1451  a-d.  Quintilian  tells  us  there  were  some  in  his  day 
who  preferred  him  to  Tibullus. 

The  same  critic's  remark  on  the  brilliant  poet,  who  now  comes 
before  ns,  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  is  as  follows :  "  Ovidius  utroque  lasci- 
vioT^^  and  he'  could  not  have  given  a  terser  or  more  comprehensive 
criticism.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  not  excepting  even  Plautus,  Ovid 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  facility.  His  words 
probably  express  the  literal  truth,  when  he  sayt 


''  Sponte  sua  carmen  nnmeroB  veniebat  ad  aptoa, 
£t  quod  tentabam  scribere  versus  erat" 

This  incorrigibly  immoral  but  inexpressibly  graceful  poet  was  born 
at  Sulmo  in  the  Pehgnian  territory  43  Ra  of  wealthy  parents, 
whose  want  of  liberality  during  his  youthfiil  career  he  deplores, 
but  by  which  he  profited  after  their  deatL  Of  equestrian  rank, 
with  good  introductions  and  brilliant  talents,  he  was  expected  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  public  life.  At  first  he  studied 
for  the  bar;  but  so  slight  was  his  ambition  and  so  unfitted  was  his 
genius  for  even  the  moderate  degree  of  severe  reasoning  required 
by  his  profession,  that  he  soon  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  and  turned 
to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time  he  declaimed  under  the 
first  jnasters,  AreUius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  \aJBtQ^  and  acquired  a 
power  of  brilliant  improvisation  that  caused  him  to  be  often 
quoted  in  the  schools,  and  is  evidenced  by  many  reminiscences  in 
tiie  writings  of  the  elder  Seneca.^  A  short  time  was  spent  by  \\\rc\^ 
according  to  custom,  at  Athens,^  and  while  in  Greece  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Bome  probably  at 
the  age  of  23  or  24,  where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 
triummr  capitalis,  decemvir  lUibaa  iudtcandia,  and  centumvir,  in 
quick  succession.  But  in  spite  of  the  remonstances  of  his  friends 
he  finally  gave  up  aU  active  work,  and  began  that  series  of  love- 
poems  which  was  at  once  the  cause  of  his  popularity  and  of  his  fall. 

^  iv.  (iii.)  1,  3.  "  On  these  sefl  next  chapter,  p.  820. 

»  JSee  Contr.  ii  11.  *  Trist.  I.  il  77. 
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His  fiist  mistress  was  a  lady  wlioni  he  calls  Coriima,  but  whose  real 
name  is  not  known.  That  she  was  a  member  of  the  demirTrumde 
is  probable  from  this  fact ;  as  also  from  the  poet's  strong  assertion 
tlmt  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  intrigae  with  a  mamed 
woman.  The  class  to  which  she  belonged  were  mostly  GieeJ^s 
or  Easterns,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  often  poetessesy  and 
mingling  with  these  seductiye  qualities  the  fickleness  and  greed 
natural  to  their  position,  of  which  Ovid  somewhat  unreasonably 
complains.  To  her  are  dedicated  the  great  majority  of  the  AraoreSy 
his  earliest  extant  work.  These  elegant  but  lascivious  poems, 
some  of  which  perhaps  were  the  same  which  he  recited  to  large 
audiences  as  early  as  his  twenty-second  year,  were  published^l3 
B.C.,  and  consisted  at  first  of  five  books,  which  he  afterwMds 
reduced  to  three.  ^  No  sooner  were  they  before  the  public  than 
they  became  universally  popular,  combining  as  they  do  the  per- 
sonal experiences  already  made  familiar  to  Eoman  audiences 
through  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  with  a  levity,  a  dash,  a  gaiety, 
and  a  bnlliant  polish,  far  surpassing  anything  that  Ms  more  serious 
X3redecessors  had  attained.  During  their  composition  he  was 
smitten  with  the  desire  (perhaps  owing  to  his  Asiatic  tour)  to 
write  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  but 
Corinna,  determined  to  keep  his  muse  for  herself,  would  not  allow 
him  to  gratify  it.^ 

The  Heroides  or  love-letters  from  mythological  heroines  to  iheir 
(mostly)  faithless  spouses,  are  declared  by  Ovid  to  be  an  original 
importation  from  Oreec&^  They  are  erotic  masoriaej  based  on 
the  declamations  of  ihe  (schools,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  appre- 
ciated of  all  his  composition^  They  present  the  Greek  mythologr 
imder  an  entirely  new  phase  of  treatment  Virgil  had  complain^^ 
that  its  resources  were  used  up,  and  iu  Propertius  we  already  see 
that  allusive  way  of:  dealing  with  it  which  savours  of  a  general 
satiety.  But  in  Ovid's  hands  the  old  qayths  became  young  again, 
indeed,  younger  than  ever ;  and  peo|^e  wonder  they  cotdd  ever 
have  lost  their  interest  His  method  is  the  reverse  of  Yirgil's  or 
llTfB,^  They  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ancient ;  he^  witli 
wanton  e£&ontery,  makes  the  myths  modem.  Jupiter,  Juno^  the 
whole  circle  of  Olympus,  are  transformed  into  the  Tiommef  et 
femmes  gaLantes  of  Augustus's  court,  and  their  history  into  a 
ehromgua  seandaleme.    The  immoral  incidents,  round  "which  a 

^  So  aavB  the  introdnctioii ;  bat  it  is  of  very  doubtful  authentieity. 
«  Am.  II.  L  11. 

'  A.  A.  III.  846,  ignoium  hoc  aliia  ilU  nov(wU  opus,        ^  G.  iiL  4,  s^q* 
*  These  lemarks  apply  equally  to  the  Metamorphosei,  and  indeed  to  all 
Ovid's  works. 
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yeQ  of  poetic  sanctity  had  been  cast  by  the  great  consecrator  time, 
are  here  displayed  in  all  their  mundane  pruriency.  In  the  Meta- 
rnorphoses  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  smitten  with  the  love  of  a 
nymph,  Dictynna;  some  compunctions  of  conscience  seize  him,  and 
the  image  of  Juno's  wrath  daunts  him,  but  he  £[halLy  overcomes 
his  fear  with  these  words — 

"  Hoc  fTirtnm  certe  coninx  mea  nesciet  (inquit) ; 
Aut  si  rescierit,  stmt  0  sunt  iurgia  tanti  f " 

So,  in  the  Heroides,  the  idea  of  the  desolate  and  love-lorn  Ariadne 
writing  a  letter  from  the  barren  isle  of  I^axos  is  in  itself  ridiculous, 
nor  can  all  the  pathos  of  her  grief  redeem  the  irony.  Helen 
wishes  she  had  had  more  practice  in  correspondence,  so  that  she 
might  perhaps  touch  her  lover's  chilly  heart.  Ovid  using  the 
language  of  mythology,  reminds  us  of  those  heroes  of  Dickens 
who  preface  their  communications  by  a  wink  of  intelligence. 

His  next  venting  was  of  a  more  compromising  character.  In- 
toxicated with  popularity,  he  devoted  three  long  poems  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  Art  of  Love,  on  which  he  lavished  all 
the  graces  of  his  wayward  talent,  and  a  combination  of  mytho- 
logical, literary,  and  social  allusion,  that  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
for  better  things.  He  is  careful  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  this 
poem  is  not  intended  for  the  virtuous.  The  frivolous  gallants, 
whose  sole  end  in  life  is  dissipation,  with  the  objects  of  their 
licentious  passion,  are  the  readers  for  whom  he  caters.  But  he 
had  overshot  his  mark.  The  Amores  had  been  tolerated,  for  they 
had  followed  precedent.  But  even  they  had  raised  him  enemies. 
The  Art  of  Love  produced  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  without 
doubt  laid  the  foundations  of  that  severe  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  Augustus,  '^hich  found  vent  ten  years  later  in  a  terrible 
punishment  For  Ovid  was  doiug  his  best  to  render  the  emperor's 
reforms  a  dead  letter.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  the  laws 
enforced,  even  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  a  public  opinion 
guided  by  writers  like  Horace  and  YirgiL  But  here  was  a  brillianT 
poet  setting  his  face  right  against  the  emperor's  wilL  The 
necessity  of  marriage  had  been  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  two 
unmarried  poets;  a  law  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  by  two 
tmmarried  consuls  ;^  a  moral  rigime  had  been  inaugurated  by  a 
prince  whose  own  morals  were  or  had  been  more  than  dubious. 
All  this  was  difficult;  but  it  had  been  done.  And  now  the 
insidious  attractions  of  vice  were  flaunted  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  in  the  face  of  day.  The  young  of  both  sexes  yielded  to 
the  charm.    And  what  was  worse,  the  empe'ror^s  own  daughter, 

^  Lex  Papia^FoppMa 
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whom  he  had  forced  to  stay  at  home  carding  wool,  to  wear  only 
such  garments  as  were  spun  in  the  palace,  to  affect  an  alniost 
prudidi  delicacy,  the  prond  and  lovely  Jnlia,  had  been  detected  in 
such  profligacy  as  poured  bitter  satire  on  the  old  monarch's  moral 
discipline,  and  bore  speaking  \ritness  to  the  power  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  vice.  The  emperor's  awful  severity  bespoke  not 
merely  the  aggrieved  father  but  the  disappointed  statesman.  Juha 
had  disgraced  his  home  and  ruined  his  policy,  and  the  fierce  resent- 
ment which  rankled  in  his  heart  only  waited  its  time  to  burst 
forth  upon  the  man  who  had  laboured  to  make  impurity  attrac- 
tive. ^  Meanwhile  Ovid  attempted,  two  years  later,  a  sort  of  recan- 
tation in  the  Remedia  Anioris,  the  frivolity  of  which,  however, 
renders  it  as  immoral  as  its  predecessor  though  less  gross;  and  he 
linished  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  Medicamina  Faciei^ 
a  sparkling  and  caustic  quasi-didactic  treatise,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  survives.  ^  During  this  period  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  was  composed  the  tragedy  of  Medea^  which  ancient  critics 
seem  to  have  considered  his  greatest  work.^  Alone  of  his  writings 
it  showed  his  genius  in  restraint,  and  though  we  should  probably 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  its  excellence,  we  may  regret  that  time  has 
not  spared  it  Among  other  works  written  at  this  time  was  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Messala  (3  A.D.),  as  we  learn  from  the 
letters  from  Pontus.*  Soon  after  he  «eems,  like  Prince  Henry,  to 
have  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  abandon  his  old 
acquaintances.  Vir^,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  were  deAi;  there 
was  no  poet  of  eminence  to  assist  the  emperor  by  his  pa.  Ovid 
was  beyond  doubt  the  best  qualified  by  his  talent^  buJ^ugustus 
had  not  noticed  him.  He  turned  to  patriotic  Ihemes  in  order  to 
attract  favourable  notice,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  national 
calendar.  Partly  after  the  example  of  Propertiafi^  partly  by  his 
own  predilection,  he  kept  to  the  elegiac  metre,  tiiough  he  is 
conscious  of  its  betraying  him  into  occasioaal  friyol6u6  or  amatoiv 
passages  where  he  ought  to  be  grave.  ^  **  Who  would  have  thought 
(he  says)  that  from  a  poet  of  love  I  should  have  become  a  patriotic 
bardr®  "While  writing  the  Fasti  he  seems  to  have  worked  also 
at  the  Metamorphoses^  a  heroic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  entirely 
devoted  to  mythological  stories,  mostly  of  transformations  caused 
by  the  love  or  jealousy  of  divine  wooers,  or  the  vengeance  of 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  Art  ofLovefWBS  published  3  B.C.,  the  year  of  Jnlia's 
exile. 

^  Some  have,  quite  without  due  grounds,  questioned  the  ipithentici^  of 
tbis  fragment. 

»  Tac.  De  Or.  xiii ;  Quint  X.  i.  98.  *  i.  vii.  27. 

^  See  the  witty  invocation  to  Venus,  Bk.  IV.  init  *  F.  u.  8. 
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their  aggrieved  spouses.  There  are  passages  in  this  long  work  of 
exceeding  beanty,  and  a  prodigal  wealth  of  poetical  ornament, 
which  has  made  it  a  mine  for  modem  poets.  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Guarini,  Spenser,  Milton,  have  all  drunk  deep  of  this  rich  foun- 
tain.^ The  skill  with  which  the  different  legends  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  composition  is  as  marvellous  as  the  frivolous 
dUettantism  which  could  treat  a  Igng  heroic  poem  in  such  a  way. 
The  Metamorphoaea  were  finished  before  7  a.d.  ;  the  Fasti  were 
only  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  when  all  further  prose- 
cution of  them  was  stopped  by  the  terrible  news,  which  struck  the 
poet  like  a  thunderbolt,  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Eome  for- 
ever. The  cause  of  his  exile  has  been  much  debated.  The  osten- 
sible ground  was  the  immorality  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of 
the  Art  of  Love,  but  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
deeper  and  more  personal  reason  lay  behind.  Ovid's  own  hints 
imply  that  his  eyes  had  been  witness  to  something  that  they  should 
not,  which  he  calls  a  crimen  (i,e,  a  crime  against  the  emperor).^ 
The  most  probable  theory  is  that  Augustus  took  advantage  of 
Ovid's  complicity  in  the  younger  Julia's  misconduct  to  wreak  the 
full  measure  of  his  long-standing  indignation  against  the  poet, 
whose  evil  counsels  had  helped  to  lead  astray  not  only  her  but  his 
daughter  also.  He  banished  him  to  Tomi,  an  inhospitable  spot 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  piteous  protestations  and  abject  flatteries  which  for  ten  years 
the  miseiable  poet  poured  forth. 

This  jttnishment  broke  Ovid's  spirit.  He  had  been  the  spoilt 
child  of  Society,  and  he  had  no  heart  for  any  life  but  that  of 
Eome.  He  pined  away  amid  the  hideous  solitudes  and  the  bar- 
barous companionship  of  Goths  and  Sarmatians.  His  very  genius 
was  wrecked,  Not  a  single  poem  of  merit  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  former  times  now  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  write  as  fluently  as  before.  Now  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  wife — ^f or  he  had  been  thrice  married — ^this  very 
imdomestic  poet  discovered  that  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  her. 
He  wrote  her  endearing  letters,  and  reminded  her  of  their  happy 
hours.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  high  position  and  a  friend  of  the 
^Empress  livia,  he  no  doubt  hoped  for  her  good  offices.     But  her 

^  The  most  beautiful  portions  are  perhaps  the  following: — The  Story  of 
Phaethon  (ii.  1),  the  Golden  A^e  (i  89),  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (iv.  65).  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  a  rustic  idyl  (viii  628),  Narcissus  at  the  Fountain  (iii  407), 
The  Cave  of  Sleep  (xi.  692),  Daedalus  and  Icarus  (viii.  152),  Cephalus  and 
Ppocris  (vii.  6^),  The  passion  of  Medea  (vii.  11),  from  which  we  may  glean 
some  idea  of  his  tragedy. 

2  The  chief  passages  bearing  on  it  are,  Tr.  II.  108;  III.  v.  49;  VI.  27$ 
IV.  X.  90.     Pont  I.  vi.  25  ;  II.  ix.  75 ;  III.  iii.  75. 
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prudence  eurpassed  her  conjugal  devotion.  Neither  she,  nor  the 
noble  and  influential  friends^  whom  he  implored  in  piteous  accents 
to  intercede  for  him,  ever  ventured  to  approach  the  emperor  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  known  to  be  inexorable.  And  when 
Augustus  died  and  Tiberius  succeeded,  the  vain  hopes  that  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up  Ovid  seem  to  have  quite  faded  away.  From 
such  a  man  it  was  idle  to  expect  mercy.  So,  for  two  or  three 
years  the  wretched  poet  lingered  on,  still  solacing  himself  with 
verse,  and  with  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  do  him  hononr  and  soothe  his  misfortune,  and  then,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  17  a.d.,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  place  of  his  dreary  exile. 

Much  as  we  may  blame  him,  the  severity  of  his  punishment 
seems  far  too  great  for  his  offence,  since  Ovid  is  but  the  child  of 
his  age.     In  praising  him,  society  praised  itself ;  as  he  says  with 
natund  pride,  ''The  fame  that  others  gain  after  death,  I  have 
known  in  my  lifetime.*'    He  was  of  a  thoroughly  happy,  thought- 
less, genial  temper ;  before  his  reverse  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  a  cara .    His  profligacy  cost  him  no  repentance ;  he  could 
not  see  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  indeed,  according  to  the  lax 
notions  of  the  time,  his  conduct  had  been  above  rather  than  below 
the  general  standard  of  dissipated  men.     The  palliations  he  all^s 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Tristia^  which  is  the  best  authority  for 
his  life,  are  in  point  of  fact,  nnanswerablei     To  regard  his  age  as 
wicked  or  degenerate  never  entered  into  his  head.     He  delighted 
in  it  as  the  most  refined  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  "  It  is," 
he  says  jokingly,  "  the  true  Grolden  Age,  for  every  pleasure  tliat 
exists  may  be  got  for  gold."     So  wedded  was  he  to  liferary  com- 
position that  he  learnt  the  Sarmatian  language  and  wrote  poems 
in  it  in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  loss  of  which,  from  a  philological 
point  of  view,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.     His  muse  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  homo  in  the  salons  and  fashionable  coteries  of  the 
great     Though  his  style  is  so  facile,  it  is  by  no  means  simple. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  artificial  ever  created,  and 
could  never  have  been  attained  at  aU  but  by  a  natural  aptitude, 
backed  by  hard  study,  amid  highly-polished  surroundings  from 
childhood.     These  Ovid  had,  and  he  wielded  his  brilliant  instru- 
ment to  perfection.     What  euphuism  was  to  the  Elizabethan 
courtiers,  what  the  langvLe  galavte  was  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  mythological  dialect  was  to  the  gay  circles  of  aristocratic  Eome.^ 

^  Such  names  as  Messalay  OraecintUf  Fompeitu^  CbUa,  Fabitta  Maximus, 
occur  in  his  Epistles. 

^  This  continual  dwelling  on  mythological  allusions  is  sometimes  quite 
ludicrous,  e.g.,  when  he  sees  the  Hellespont  frozen  over,  his  first  thonght  iab 
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It  was  select,  polished,  and  spiced  -with  a  flavour  of  profanity. 
Hence,  Ovid  could  never  be  a  popular  poet,  for  a  poet  to  be  really 
popular  must  be  either  serions  or  genuinely  humorous ;  whereas 
Ovid  is  neither.  His  irony,  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  t^ose  who 
can  appreciate  it,  falls  flat  upon  less  cultivated  minds,  and  the  lack 
of  strength  that  lies  beneath  his  smooth  exterior^  would  unfit  him, 
even  if  his  immorality  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  satisfying  or 
even  pleasing  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  Ibis  and  Halieuticon  were  composed  during  his  exile ;  the 
former  is  a  satiric  attack  upon  a  person  now  unknown,  the  latter  a 
prosaic  account  of  the  fish  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TomL 

Appended  to  Ovid's  works  are  several  graceful  poems  which 
have  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  his  workmanship.  His  great 
popularity  among  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  both  in  Eome 
and  the  provinces,  caused  many  imitations  to  be  circulated  under 
his  name.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  Nux  degia,  which,  if 
not  Ovid's,  must  be  very  shortly  posterior  to  him ;  it  is  the  com- 
plaint of  a  walnut  tree  on  the  harsh  treatment  it  has  to  suffer, 
sometimes  in  very  difficult  verse^^  \y^\^  not  inelegant  Some  of  the 
Priapeia  are  also  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  with  reason;  the 
Consolatio  ad  Liv^iam,  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  is  a  clever  produc- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  period,  full  of  reminiscences  of  Ovid's 
verse,  much  as  the  Ciris  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  VirgiL^ 

Ovid  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  a  gay  circle  of  erotic  and 
epic  poets,  many  of  whom  he  has  handed  down  in  his  Epistles^ 
others  have  transmitted  a  few  fragments  by  which  we  can  estimate 
their  power.  The  eldest  was  Ponticds,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Propertiu^  as  an  epic  writer  of  some  pretensions.  Another  was 
Maosr,  whose  ambition  led  hiTn  to  group  together  the  epic  legends 
antecedent  and  subsequent  to  those  narrated  in  the  Iliad  and 

"  Winter  "was  the  time  for  Leander  to  have  gone  to  Hero  :  there  would  have 
been  no  fear  of  drowning  \ " 

^  His  abject  flattery  of  Augustas  hardly  needs  remark.  It  was  becoming 
the  regular  court  language  to  address  him  as  Jupiter  or  Tonans:  when  Virgil, 
at  the  very  time  that  Octavius's  hands  were  red  with  the  proscriptions,  could 
call  him  a  god  {semper  erit  Dctis),  we  cannot  wonder  at  Ovid  fifty  yeara  later 
doing  the  same. 

«  £.g.  69-90. 

'  We  may  notice  with  regard  to  the  Ciris  that  it  is  very  much  in  Ovid*s 
manner,  thoueh  far  inferior.  I  think  it  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  to  a 
i>eTiod  succeeding  the  publication  of  the  Metamorphoses.  The  address  to 
Messala,  v.  64,  is  a  mere  blind.  The  goddess  Sophia  indicates  a  later  view 
than  Ovid,  but  not  necessarily  post- Augustan.  The  goddess  Crataeis  (from 
the  eleventh  Odyssey),  v.  67,  is  a  novelty.  The  frivolous  and  pedantic  object 
of  the  poem  (to  set  right  a  confusion  in  the  myths),  makes  it  possible  that 
it  was  produced  under  the  blighting  government  of  Tiberius.  Its  continual 
imitations  make  it  almost  a  Virgllian  Cciito. 
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Odyasey.  There  was  a  Fompeins  Macer,  an  excellent  man^  who 
with  his  son  committed  suicide  under  Tiberius,^  his  daughter 
having  been  accused  of  high  treason,  and  unable  to  clear  hersell 
The  son  is  probably  identical  with  this  friend  of  Ovid's.  SABmna, 
another  of  his  intimates,  who  wrote  answers  to  the  Heroides^  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  heroic  poetry.  The  title  of  his  poem  is 
not  known.  Some  think  it  was  Troezen  ;^  but  the  text  is  corrupt 
Ovid  implies^  that  his  rescripts  to  the  Heroides  were  complete ;  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  them.  The  three  poems  that 
bear  the  title  of  A,  Sahini  I/pistolaey  and  are  often  bound  with  Ovid's 
works,  are  the  production  of  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tutioanus,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Ovid, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author  of  Tibullus's  third  book,  is 
included  in  the  last  epistle  from  Fontus^  among  epic  bard& 
Cornelius  Sevbrus,  a  better  versifier  than  poet,*  wrote  a  Sicilian 
War^  of  which  the  first  book  was  extremely  good.  In  it  occurred 
the  verses  on  the  death  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  the  elder  Seneca' 
with  approbation : 

Oraqne  magnanimum  spirantia  paene  viroram 
In  Tostris  iacuere  suis :  sed  enim  abstulit  omnifl^ 
Tanquam  sola  foret,  rapti  Ciceris  imago. 
Tunc  redeunt  aDimis  ingentia  consalis  acta 
lurataeque  manus  deprensaque  foedera  noxae 
Patricinmqne  nefas  extiuctum  :  poena  Cethegi 
Deiectusque  redit  votis  Catilina  nefandis. 
Quid  favor  ant  coetns,  pleni  quid  honoribns  anni 
Profuerant  ?  sacris  exculta  quid  artibns  aeta-s  ] 
Abstulit  una  dies  aevi  decns,  icta^ue  luctu 
Conticnit  Latiae  tristis  facundia  linguae. 
Unica  sollicitis  quondam  tntela  salusqne, 
E^regium  semper  patrie  caput,  ille  senatns 
Yindex,  ille  fori,  legum  ritusque  togaeque, 
Publica  vox  saevis  aeternum  obmutuit  armis. 
Informes  voltus  sparsamque  cruore  nefando 
Canitiem  sacrasque  manus  operumque  ministras 
Tantoram  pedibus  civis  proiecta  superbis 
Proculcavit  ovans  nee  luurica  fiita  deosque 
Respexit.     Nullo  luet  hoc  Antonius  aevo. 
Hoc  ncc  in  Emathio  mitis  victoria  Perse, 
Nee  te,  dire  Syphax,  non  fecerat  hoste  Philippe ; 
Inque  triumphato  ludibria  cuncta  lugurtha 
Afuerant,  nostraeqne  cadens  ferns  Huinibal  irae 
Membra  tamen  Stygias  tulit  inviolata  sub  umbras. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
power.      Another  epicist  of  some  celebrity,  whom  Quintilian 

>  Tac.  Ann.  vL  18.  •  Pont.  IV.  xvi.  »  Am.  II.  xviiL  27. 

*  IV.  xvi.  27.  *  Quint.  X.  i.  89. 

•  /.«.  that  waged  with  Sextus  Pompey.  '  Suaa.  vl  26, 
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thought  wortli  leading,  was  Pebo  Albinovanus  ;  he  was  also  an 
epigrammatist,  and  in  conyeisation  lemarkable  for  his  bnlliant  wit 
There  is  an  Albinus  mentioned  by  Piiscian  who  ia  perhaps  in- 
tended for  him.  Other  poets  referred  to  in  the  long  list  which 
closes  the  letters  from  Pontus  are  Eufus,  Lahous,  probably  the 
perfidious  friend  of  Crallus  so  mercilessly  sketched  by  Eekker, 
Camerixus,  Lupus,  and  Montanus.  All  these  are  little  more  than 
names  for  us.  The  references  to  them  in  succeeding  writers  will  be 
found  in  TeuffeL  Eabirius  is  worth  remarking  for  the  extra- 
ordinary impression  he  made  on  his  contemporaries  Ovid  speaks 
of  him  as  Magni  Eabirius  oriSy^  a  high  compliment ;  and  Yelleius 
Patercidus  goes  so  far  as  to  couple  him  with  Virgil  as  the  best 
representative  of  Augustan  poetry !  His  Alexandrian  War  was 
perhaps  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  though,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man  at  the  time. 

From  an  allusion  in  Ovid^  we  gather  that  Gratius^  was  a  poet 
of  the  later  Augustan  age.  His  work  on  the  chase  (Oynegetica)  has 
come  down  to  us  impedect.  It  contains  little  to  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  attractiveness  of  its  subject :  but  in  truth  all  didactic  v 
poets  after  Virgil  are  without  freshness,  and  seem  depressed  rather 
than  inspired  by  his  success.  After  alluding  to  man's  early 
attempts  to  subdue  wild  beasts,  first  by  bodily  strength,  then  by 
rude  weapons,  he  shows  the  gradual  dominion  of  reason  in  this  as 
in  other  human  actions.  Diana  is  also  made  responsible  for  the 
huntsman's  craft,  and  a  short  mythological  digression  follows. 
Then  comes  a  description  of  the  chase  itself,  and  the  implements 
and  weapons  used  in  it.  The  list  of  trees  fitted  for  spearshafts 
(128-149),  one  of  the  best  passages,  will  show  his  debt  to  the 
Georgica — more  than  half  the  lines  show  traces  of  imitation. 
l^ext  we  have  the  different  breeds  of  dogs,  their  traroing,  their 
diseases,  and  general  supervision  discussed,  and  after  a  digression 
or  two — the  best  being  a  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  luxury — ^the 
poem  (as  we  possess  it)  ends  with  an  account  of  the  horses  best 
fitted  for  hunting.  The  technical  details  are  carefully  given,  and 
would  probably  have  had  some  value;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  only  a  moderate  elevation  of 
style. 

The  last  Augustan  poet  we  shall  notice  is  M.  !Maniliu8,  whose 
dry  subject  has  caused  him  to  meet  with  very  general  neglect 
Tfift  date  was  considered  doubtful,  but  Jacob  has  shown  thiit  he 
began  to  write  towards  the  close  of  Augustus's  reign.     The  first 

1  Pont  VI.  xvi  5.  »  Pont  VI.  xvi.  84. 

>  The  name  Faliscns  is  generally  attached  to  him,  but  apparently  without 
any  certain  authority. 
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book  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Vanis^  (7  A.D.),  to  which,  therefore,  it 
iniist  be  subsequent^  and  the  fourth  book  contemplates  Augustus 
as  still  ahye,^  though  Tiberius  had  already  been  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor.^ The  fifth  book  must.have  appealed  after  the  interval  of 
Augustus's  death ;  and  from  one  passage  which  seems  to  allude 
to  the  destruction  of  Fompey^s  theatre^^  Jacob  ai^es  that  it  was 
written  as  late  as  22  a.d.  The  danger  of  treating  a  subject  on 
which  the  emperor  had  his  own  very  decided  views  ^  may  have 
deterred  ^Manilius  from  completing  his  work.  literature  of  all 
kinds  was  silent  under  the  tyrant's  gloomy  frown,  and  the  weak 
style  of  this  last  book  seems  to  reflect  the  depressed  mind  of  its 
author. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Manilius  are  not  known.  That  he 
was  a  foreigner  is  probable,  both  from  the  uncouthness  of  his  style 
at  the  outset,  and  from  the  decided  improvement  in  it  that  can  be 
traced  through  succeeding  books.  Bentley  thought  him  an  Asiatic; 
if  so,  however,  his  lack  of  florid  ornament  would  be  strange.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  waa  an  African.  But  the  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  corrupt  state  of  his  text,  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject,  and  by  the  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  it  displayed  by 
the  author.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  have  mastered  a 
subject  to  treat  of  it  in  didactic  verse.  Cicero  expressly  instances 
Aratus^  as  a  man  who,  with  scarce  any  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
exercised  a  legitimate  poetical  ingenuity  by  versifying  such  know- 
ledge as  he  had.  These  various  causes  make  Mauilius  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  authors.  Few  can  wade  through  the  mingled 
Solecisms  in  language  and  mistakes  in  science,  the  empty  verbiage 
that  dilates  on  a  platitude  in  one  place,  and  the  jejune  abstract 
that  hurries  over  a  knotty  argument  in  another,  without  regretting 
that  so  unreadable  a  poet  should  have  been  preserved.'' 

1  I.  898.  •  IV.  935.  »  lb.  764.  -*  V.  618. 

^  ManUins  hints  at  the  general  dialike  of  Tiberius  in  one  or  two  obscare 
passages,  e.g.  I.  455  ;  II.  290, 25S ;  where  the  epithets  tortus,  promts,  applied 
to  Capricorn,  which  was  Tiberias's  star,  hint  at  his  character  and  his  dis- 
grace.    Cf.  also,  I.  926.  «  De  Or.  I.  16. 

^  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  catalogue  some  of  his  peculiarities.  We 
find  admota  moenibus  arma  (iv.  37),  a  phrase  unknown  to  military  language; 
ainhiguusterrae  (II.  231),  agiUs  metae  Pfioebi  (L  199)=circum  quas  i^ter 
se  vertit ;  Solertia  facU  arics  (I.  73)=invenit.  Attempts  at  brevity  like 
fallerUe  solo  (I.  240) » Soli  declivitas  nos  longitudine  fallens  ;  MoeniafertnB 
(1. 781)=-muralem  coronam ;  inaeqtidles  Cydades (iv.  687), i.e.  abinaequalibos 
procellis  vexatae,  a  reminiscence  from  Hor.  (Od.  II.  iz.  3).  Constmetions 
verging  on  the  illegitimate,  as  sciet,  quae  poena  sequetur  (iv.  210) ;  nota  aperirc 
viam,  sc.  sidera(I.  31);  Sibi  nullo  numstranU  loquuntur  Neptwto  debere  genus 
(II.  228);  Suits  for  elus  (IV.  885);  nostrumqueparentem  Pars  sua  perspkimus. 
The  number  might  be  indefinitely  increased.     See  Jacob's  full  index.  * 
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And  yet  his  book  is  not  altogether  without  interest.  The  sub- 
ject is  called  Astronomy,  but  should  rather  be  called  Astrology, 
iot  more  than  half  the  space  is  taken  up  with  these  baseless 
theories  of  sidereal  influence  which  belong  to  the  imaginary  side 
of  the  science  But  in  the  exordia  and  perorations  to  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  sundry  digressions,  may  be  found  matter  of 
greater  value,  embodying  tiie  poet's  views  on  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy.^  On  the  whole  he  must  be  reckoned  as  a  Stoic, 
though  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  one.  He  begius  by  giving  the 
different  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  lays  it  down  that 
on  these  poiuts  truth  cannot  be  attained.  The  universe,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  rests  on  no  material  basis,  much  less  need  we  suppose 
the  earth  to  need  one.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  whirl  about  with- 
out any  support ;  earth  therefore  may  well  be  supposed  to  do  the 
same.  The  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  whose  motions  are 
circular  and  imitate  those  of  the  gods.^  Tlie  universe  is  not 
finite  as  some  Stoics  assert,  for  its  roundness  (which  is  proved  by 
Chrysippus)  impHes  infinity.  Lucretius  is  wrong  in  denying 
antipodes ;  they  f oUow  naturally  from  the  globiQar  shape,  from 
which  also  we  may  naturally  infer  that  seas  bind  together,  as  weU 
as  separate,  nations.^  All  this  system  is  held  together  by  a 
spiritual  force,  which  he  calls  Grod,  governing  according  to  the 
law  of  reason.^  He  next  describes  the  Zodiac  and  enumerates  the 
chief  stars  with  their  influences.  Following  the  teaching  of 
Hegesianax,^  he  declares  that  those  which  bear  human  names  are 
superior  to  those  named  after  beasts  or  inanimate  things.  The 
study  of  the  stars  was  a  gift  direct  from  heaven.  Kings  first,  and 
after  them  priests,  were  guided  to  search  for  wisdom,  and  now 
Augustus,  who  is  both  supreme  ruler  and  supreme  pontifl",  follows 
his  divine  father  in  cidtivating  this  great  science.  Mentionrug 
some  of  the  legends  which  recount  the  transformations  of  mortals 
into  stars,  he  asserts  that  they  must  not  be  understood  in  too 
gross  a  sense.*  Nothing  is  mcfcre  wonderful  than  the  orderly 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  who  has  contemplated 
this  eternal  order  cannot  believe  the  Epicurean  doctrine.     Human 

1  These  are  worth  reading.  They  are—I.  1-250,  483-689  ;  II.  1-150, 
722-970 ;  III.  1-42  ;  IV.  1-118  (the  most  elaborate  of  all),  866-985 ;  V. 
540-619,  the  accoiint  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

*  A  hint  borrowed  from  Plato's  TiTriaeus. 

'  I.  246.  An  instance  of  a  physical  conclusion  influencing  moral  or 
political  ones.  The  theory  that  seas  separate  countries  has  always  gone 
with  a  lack  of  progress,  and  vice  veraa, 

*  Via  animae  divina  regit,  scuroqw  mecUu  CoTispirai  deus  et  teuxOa  rcUione 
guhemat  (I.  250). 

6  Hyg.  P.A.  ii.  14.  •  L  463. 
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generations  pass  away,  but  the  earth  and  the  stars  abide  for  ever. 
Surely  the  universe  is  divine.  Passing  on  to  the  milky  way,  he  gives 
two  fanciful  theories  of  its  origin,  one  that  it  is  the  rent  burnt  by 
Phaethon  through  the  firmament,  the  other  that  it  is  milk  from 
the  breast  of  Juno.  As  to  its  consistency,  he  wavers  between  the 
view  that  it  is  a  closely  packed  company  of  stars,  and  the  more 
poetical  one  that  it  is  formed  by  the  white-robed  souls  of  the  jnst. 
This  last  theory  leads  him  to  recount  in  a  dull  catalogue  the  well- 
worn  list  of  Greek  and  Eoman  heroes.  Comets  are  mysterious 
bodies,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  The  universe  is  full  of  fiery 
particles  ever  tending  towards  conglomeration,  and  perhaps  their 
impact  forms  comets.  Whether  natural  or  supernatural,  one 
thing  is  certain — ^they  are  never  without  effect  on  mankind. 

In  the  second  book  he  begins  by  a  complaint  that  the  list  of 
attractive  subjects  is  exhausted.  This  incites  him  to  essay  an 
untried  path,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  no  stolen  laurels  ^  as 
the  bard  of  the  universe  1  ^  He  next  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
an  ever-present  spirit  moving  the  mass  of  matter,  in  language 
reflected  from  the  sixth  Aeneid.  Men  must  not  seek  for  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  Considerations  of  analogy  are  enough,  to 
awaken  conviction.  The  fact  that,  e,g.,  shell-fish  are  affected  by 
the  moon,  and  that  all  land  creatures  depend  on  solar  influence, 
should  forbid  us  to  dissociate  earth  from  heaven,  or  man's  activity 
from  the  providence  of  the  gods.  How  could  man  have  any 
knowledge  of  deity  unless  he  partook  of  its  nature  1  The  rest  of 
the  book  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  different  kinds  of  stars^  their 
several  attributes,  and  their  astrological  classification,  ending  with 
the  Dodecaiemorion  and  Octotopos, 

The  third  book,  after  a  short  and  offensively  allusive  descrip- 
tion of  the  labours  of  preceding  poets,  sketches  the  twelve  athhi 
or  accidents  of  human  life,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  special 
guardian  influence.  It  then  passes  to  the  horoscope,  which  it 
treats  at  length,  giving  minute  and  various  directions  how  to  diaTr 
it.  The  extreme  importance  attached  to  this  process  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  growing  frequency  with  which,  on  every  occasion,  Chal- 
deans and  Astrologers  were  now  consulted,  made  the  poet  specially 
careful  to  treat  this  subject  with  clearness  and  precision-  It  is 
accordingly  the  most  readable  of  all  the  purely  technical  parts  of 
the  work.  The  account  of  the  tropics,  with  which  the  book  closes, 
is  singularly  inaccurate,  but  contains  some  rather  elegant  descrip- 
tions :  ^  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  summer  always  reigns,  at  Capricorn 
there  13  perpetual  winter.      The  book  here  breaks  off  quite 

'  II.  68.  «  Mwndi  Vaies,  II.  148. 

»  £.(/.  that  of  spring,  Y.  652-668. 
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abniptly;    apparently  he  intended  to  compose  the  epilogue  at  , 
some  future  time,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

The  exordium  to  the  fourth  book,  which  sometimes  rises  into 
eloquence,  glorifies  fate  as  the  ultimate  divine  power,  but  denies 
it  either  will  or  personality.  He  fortifies  his  argument,  according 
to  his  wont,  by  a  historical  catalogue,  which  exemplifies  the 
harshness  that,  except  in  philosophical  digressions,  rarely  leaves  his 
style.  Then  follow  the  horoscopic  properties  of  the  Zodiacal 
constellations,  the  various  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  bom  under 
one  star  rather  than  another,  a  sort  of  horoscopico-zodiacal  account 
of  the  world,  its  -physical  geography,  and  the  properties  of  the 
zones.  These  give  occasion  for  some  graphic  touches  of  histor}^ 
and  legend ;  the  diction  of  this  book  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  three,  but  the  wisdom  is  questionable  which  reserves 
the  "  good  wine  "  until  so  late.  Passing  on  to  the  ecliptic,  he  drags 
in  the  legends  of  Deucalion,  Phaethon,  and  others,  which  he  treats 
in  a  rhetorical  way,  and  concludes  the  book  with  an  appeal  to 
man's  reason,  and  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  mental  eye  free 
vision-  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  half-religious  attitude 
of  the  first  and  second  books,  he  here  preaches  once  more  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  fate,  which  to  most  of  the  Koman  poets 
occupies  the  place  of  God.  The  poem  practically  ends  here.  He 
himself  implies  at  the  opening  of  Book  V.,  that  most  poets  would 
not  have  pursued  the  theme  further ;  apparently  he  is  led  on  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  or  by  the  barrenness  of  his  invention 
which  could  suggest  no  other.  The  book,  which  is  unfinished, 
contains  a  description  of  various  stars,  with  legends  interspersed 
in  which  a  more  ambitious  style  appears,  and  a  taste  which, 
though  rhetorical  and  pedantic,  is  more  chastened  than  in  the 
earlier  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resume  that  the  poem  discusses 
several  questions  of  great  interest.  Eising  above  the  technicali« 
ties  of  the  science,  Mamlius  tries  to  preach  a  theory  of  the 
universe  which  shall  displace  that  given  by  Lucretius.  He  is  a 
Stoic  combating  an  Epicurean.  A  close  study  of  Lucretius  is 
evidenced  by  numerous  passages,^  and  the  earnestness  of  his  moral 
conclusions  imitates,  though  it  does  not  approach  in  impressive- 
ness,  that  of  the  great  Epicurean.  Occasionally  he  imitates 
Horace,^  much  more  often  Virgil,  and,  in  the  legends,  Ovid.^ 

^  E.g.  the  transitions  Nunc  age  (iiL  43),  Et  qtumiam  dictum  est  (iii.  886); 
Perdpe  (iv.  818),  &c ;  the  frequent  use  of  alliteration  (i.  7.  52,  67,  59,  63, 
84,  116,  &c.) ;  of  asyndeton  (1.  84  ;  ii.  6) ;  polysyndeton  (i.  99,  aqq.), 

'  E.g,  pedibus  quid  iungere  certis  (iii.  85). 

^  E.g,  in  those  of  Phaethon,  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
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His  teclmical  manipulatioii  of  the  hexameter  is  good,  though 
tinged  with  monotony.  Occasionally  he  indulges  in  licenses  which 
maTk  a  defident  ear  ^  or  au  imperfect  compt^^on  of  the  theory 
of  quantity.^  He  has  few  archaisms,^  few  Greek  words,  consider- 
ing the  exigencies  of  his  subject,  and  his  vocabulary  is  greatly 
superior  to  his  syntax ;  the  rhetorical  colouring  which  pervades 
the  work  shows  that  he  was  educated  in  the  later  teste  of  the 
schools,  and  neither  could  understand  nor  desired  to  reproduce  the 
simplicity  of  Lucretius  or  VirgiL* 

^  E.g.  olid  prodemiTuU  usua  (L  90)  j  indS  apeeies  (n.  165),  &c. 

^  Fa(ns  ad  (i.  10) ;  caelum  et  (i.  795) ;  c6n6r  et  (in  thesL  iii  8) ;  pudest 
(iv.  403). 

^  S.g.  depsisset  (L  26) ;  itiner  (L  88) ;  compagine  (i.  719) ;  sort!  M 
(i.  813) ;  audireque  (iL  479). 

^  E.g.  the  plague  so  depopulated  Athens  that  (ii.  891)  de  tamio  qwmdank 
populo  vix  contigit  heresf  At  the  battle  of  Actium  (iL  916);  in  BoaUt 
quaedbia  rector  Olympi  / 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Pboss-wbitkrs  of  thb  Augustan  Period. 

Public  oiatory,  which  had  held  the  first  rank  among  studies 
imder  the  Eepublic,  was  now,  as  we  have  said,  almost  extinct.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  Angostus's  reign,  Pollio  and  Messala  for  a  time 
preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  freedom,  but  both  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  their  position.  Messala  retired  into 
di^iified  seclusion;  PoUio  devoted  himself  to  other  kinds  of 
composition.  Somewhat  later  we  find  Messalinus,  the  son  of 
Messala,  noted  for  his  eloquent  pleading;  but  as  he  inherited 
none  of  the  moral  qualities  which  had  made  his  father  dangerous, 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  exercise  his  talent  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Ovid,  from  whom  we  learn  details  of  his  life ; 
but  he  frittered  away  his  powers  on  trifling  jests  ^  and  extempore 
versifying.  The  aaly  other  name  worthy  of  mention  is  Q. 
Hatebius,  who  from  an  orator  became  a  noted  declaimer.  The 
testimonies  to  his  excellence  vary ;  Seneca,  who  had  often  heard 
him,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  volubility,  more  Greek  than  Eoman, 
which  in  him  amounted  to  a  fault  Tacitus  gives  him  higher 
praise,  but  admits  that  his  writings  do  not  answer  to  his  living 
fame,  a  persuasive  manner  and  sonorous  voice  having  been  indis- 
pensible  ingredients  in  his  oratory.^  The  activity  before  given  to 
the  state  was  now  transferred  to  the  basilica.  But  as  the  full  sway 
of  rhetoric  was  not  established  until  quite  the  close  of  Augustus's 
reign,  we  shall  reserve  our  account  of  it  for  the  next  book,  merely 
noticing  the  chief  rhetoricians  who  flourished  at  this  time.  The 
most  eminent  were  Poroius  Latbo,  Fubcub  Abbllius,  and 
Albugiub  Silus,  who  are  frequentiy  quoted  by  Seneca;  Eutilius 
XiUPUB,^  who  was  somewhat  younger ;  and  Senega,  the  father  of 

^  He  was  an  adept  in  the  res  cuHnairict.  Tac.  An.  vi.  7,  bitterly  notes  his 
d^eneracy. 

^HcUerii  canonun  illnd  et  proflnens  cum  ipso  simol  extinctiim  est, 
Ann.  iy.  61. 

*  The  author  of  two  books  on  figores  of  speech,  an  abridged  translation  of 
tlie  wof k  of  Goz^gias,  a  oontemporaiy  Qreek  rhetorician. 
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the  celebrated  philosopliei.^  Fnscus  was  an  ABiatic,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  who  declaimed  in  Latin.  Foreign  pro- 
fessors had  previously  exercised  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
ingenuity  in  Greek ;  Cicero  had  almost  invariably  declaimed  in 
that  language,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  much 
less  harmful  practice;  but  now  the  bombast  and  glitter  of  the 
Asiatic  style  flaunted  itself  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  provincials  from  Gaul  and  Spain  a  body  of 
admirers  who  cultivated  it  with  enthusiasm.  Cestius  Pius,  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  espoused  the  same  florid  style,  and  was  even 
preferred  by  his  audience  to  such  men  as  Pollio  and  Messala.  To 
us  the  extracts  from  these  authors,  preserved  in  Seneca,  present  the 
most  wearisome  monotony,  but  contemporary  criticism  found  in 
them  many  grades  of  excellence.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
Porcius  Latro,  who,  like  Seneca  himself,  came  from  Spain. 
There  is  a  special  character  about  the  Spanish  literary  genius 
which  will  be  more  prominent  in  the  next  generation.  At  pre- 
sent it  had  not  sufiiciently  amalgamated  with  the  old  Latin  cul- 
ture to  shine  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  it  gradually  leavened  taste  by  its  attractive  qualities,  and 
men  like  Latro  must  be  regarded  as  wielding  immense  influence 
on  Eoman  style,  though  somewhat  in  the  background,  much  as 
Antipho  influenced  the  oratory  of  Athens. 

Annaeus  Seneca  of  Gorduha  (Cordova),^  the  father  of  Novatus, 
Seneca,  and  Mela  the  father  of  Lucan,  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order,  was  bom  probably  about  54  b.0.  and  lived  on  until  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius.'  The  greater  part  of  this  long  life,  longer 
even  than  Yarro*s,  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  eloquence,  for 
which  in  youth  he  prepared  himself  by  studying  the  manner  of 
the  most  renowned  masters,  Cicero  alone  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear,  the  civil  wars  having  necessitated  his  withdrawal 
to  Spain.  ^  He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Home  more  than 
tMdce,  but  he  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  capital,  whence  we  conclude  that  his  residence  extended  over 
some  time.^  The  stem  discipline  of  Caesar^s  wars  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  something  of  Boman  severity,  and  Seneca  seems  to 
have  adopted  with  a  good  will  the  maxims  of  Koman  life.®  He 
possessed  that  elan  with  which  young  races  often  carry  all  before 

^  Seneca  and  Quintllian  qnote  nnineroiis  other  names,  as  Pasaienus,  Pom- 
peius,  Siloy  Papirius  Flavianus,  Alfiua  Flavus,  &c.  The  reader  shoold  con- 
sult Teuffel,  where  all  that  is  known  of  these  worthies  is  given. 

^  The  praenomen  M.  is  often  given  to  him,  but  without  authority. 

»  Probably  until  88  A.D.         *^Contr.  I.  praef.  ii.        •  See  Teuffel,  S  2ZL 

*  His  son  speaks  of  his  home  as  aniipui  ei  severa. 
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them  wlien  they  give  the  fresh  vigotii  of  their  imdezfltandiiig  to 
master  an  existing  system ;  his  memory,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  so  prodigious  that  he  could  lecite  2000  names  correctly  after 
once  heanng  them;^  and,  with  the  taste  for  showy  ornament 
which  his  lace  has  always  evinced,  he  must  have  launched  himself 
without  misgiving  into  the  competition  of  the  schools.  Neverthe- 
less, in  his  old  age,  when  he  came  to  look  hack  on  his  life,  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  its  resulta  His  sons  had  asked  him  to  write 
a  critical  account  of  the  greatest  rhetoricians  he  had  known ;  he 
gladly  acceded  to  their  wish,  and  has  emhodied  in  his  work  vast 
numhers  of  extracts,  drawn  either  from  memory  or  rough  notes, 
specifying  the  nuumer  in  which  each  professor  treated  his  theme ; 
he  then  adds  his  own  judgment  on  their  merits,  often  interspers- 
ing the  more  tedious  discussions  with  bonrtnots  or  literary  anec- 
dotes. The  most  readable  portions  are  the  prefaces,  where  he 
writes  in  his  own  person  in  the  unaffected  epistolary  style.  We 
leam  from  them  many  particulars  about  the  lives  of  the  great 
rhetorea  and  the  state  of  taste  and  literary  education.  But  in  the 
preface  to  the  tenth  book  (the  last  of  the  series)  he  expresses  an 
utter  weariness  of  a  subject  which  not  even  the  reminiscences  of 
happier  days  could  invest  with  serious  interest  There  are  no 
indications  that  Seneca  rose  to  the  first  eminence.  His  extra- 
ordinary memory,  dUigence,  and  virtuous  habits  gained  him 
respect  from  his  pupils  and  the  intimacy  of  the  great.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  show  a  man  of  more  than  average 
capacity,  who,  having  been  thrown  all  his  life  in  an  artificial  and 
narrowing  profession,  has  lost  the  power  ,of  taking  a  vigorous 
interest  in  things,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  questions 
from  what  we  might  call  the  examiner'i  point  of  view.  We 
have  remains  of  two  sets  of  compositions  by  him ;  Controversiae, 
or  legal  questions  discussed  by  way  of  practice  for  actual  cases, 
divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  about  half  are  preserved ;  and 
Suasoriae^  or  imaginary  themes,  such  as  those  ridiculed  by 
Juvenal: 

**  Consilium  dedimus  Sullae,  privatas  ut  altum 
Dormiret." 

These  last  are  printed  first  in  our  editions,  because,  being  abstract 
in  character  and  not  calling  for  any  special  knowledge,  they  were 
better  suited  for  beginners.  The  style  of  the  book  varies.  In 
the  prefaces  it  is  not  inelegant,  and  shows  few  traces  of  the 
decline,  but  in  the  excerpts  from  Latro  and  Fuscus  (which  are 

^  Caemr,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  greaUy  stmck  witb  the  attention 
given  to  the  caltivation  of  the  memory  in  the  Droidical  colleges  of  GanL 
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perhaps  nearly  in  their  own  words)  we  observe  the  silyer  Latisity 
already  predominant.  Much  is  written  in  a  very  compressed 
manner,  reading  like  notes  of  a  lecture  or  a  tahle  of  contents. 
There  is,  however,  a  geniality  about  the  old  man  which  renders 
him,  even  when  uninteresting,  not  altogether  nnpleasing. 

We  pass  from  rhetoric  to  history,  and  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Eoman  letters,   the  most  eloquent  of  all 
historiaCns,  Titus  Lrvros  Patavinxjs.     The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  but  may  be  referred  to  59  or  67  b.c.  at  Paiaviutn 
(Padua),  a  populous  and  important  town,  no  less  renowned  for  its 
strict  morals  than  for  its  opulence.^    Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  noble  birth ;  his  relative,  C.  Cor- 
nelius, took  the  auspices  at  Pharsalia,  and  the  aristocratic  tmge 
which  pervades  his  work  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
Padua    was  a  busthng  place,  where  public-speaking  was'  life, 
and  aptitude  for  affairs  common;    thus  Livy  was  nursed  in 
eloquence  and  in  scenes  of  human  activity.      Nothing  tended 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  nature — at  least  we  see 
no  signs  of  it  in  his  work, — ^his  conceptions  of  national  develop- 
ment were  uncomplicated  by  reference  to  the  share  that  physical 
conditions  have  in  moulding  it ;  man  alone,  and  man  as  in  aU 
respects  self-determining,  has  interest  for  him.     His  {pf ts  are  lae- 
eminently  those  of  an  orator ;  the  talent  for  developing  an  idea, 
tor  explaming  events  as  an  orderly  sequence,  for  establishing 
conclusions,  for  moving  the  feelings,  for  throwing  himself  into  a 
cause,  for  clothing  his  arguments  in  noble  language,  shine  con- 
spicuous in  his  work,  while  he  has  the  good  faith,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism  which  mark  off  the  orator  from  the  mere  advocate.     For 
some  years  he  remained  at  Padua  studying  philosophy^  and  prac- 
tising as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  declaiming  after  the   manner  of 
Seneca  and  his  contemporaries.      Eeference  is  made  to  these 
declamations  by  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
worth  preserving  as  a  grade  in  his  intellectual  progress  and  as 
having  helped  to  produce  the  artistic  elaborateness  of  his  speeches. 
In  31  B.C.  or  thereabouts,  he  came  to  Eome,  where  he  speedily 
rose  into  favour.     But  though  a  courtier,  he  was  no  flatterer.     He 
praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,^  he  debated  whether  Cae^  was 
useful  to  the  state,^  his  whole  history  is  a  praise  of  the  old 

^  Many  of  thsse  facts  are  taken  from  Seeley's  Livy,  Bk.  I.  Oxford,  1871. 

'  L.  Seneca (Epp.  zvi.  5,  9)  says :  **  ScripsU  enim  et dicUogos  quos  nan  mo^ 
philosophiae  annumerea  qvum  historian  et  exprofesso  philomphiam  oonHnenUs 
libros"  These  half  historical,  half  philosophical  dialogues  may  perhsps 
have  resembled  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Bepablica:  Hertz  supposes  tnem  to 
have  l)een  of  the  same  character  as  Uie  Koyiaropuck  of  Varro  (Seeley,  v.  18), 

»  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34.  *  Sen.  DJ.  Q. 
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Bepublic,  his  preface  states  tliat  Eome  can  neither  bear  her  evils, 
nor  the  remedy  that  has  been  applied  to  them  (by  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  means  the  Empire),  and  we  know  that  Augustus  called  him 
a  Pompeian,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  have  been  an  im- 
prudent one,  otherwise  h^  could  hardly  have  retained  the  emperor's 
friendship.  As  regards  the  date  of  his  work,  Professor  Seeley 
decides  that  the  first  decade  was  written  between  27  and  20  B.a; 
the  very  time  during  which  the  Aeneid  was  in  process  of  composi- 
tion. The  later  decades  were  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  until 
his  death  at  Patavium  in  17  a.d.  Indications  exist  to  show  that 
they  were  not  revised  by  ,him  after  publication,  e.g.,  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  trusting  to  Valerius  Antias  were 
not  erase^ ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  rely  on  Ins  authority  af ter- 
kt  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  is  clear  from  the  fact 
'recorded  by  Pliny  the  younger,  that  a  man  journeyed  to  Eome 
from  Cadiz  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded, returned  at  once.^  The  elder  Pliny ^  draws  a  picture  of 

an  advanced  age  studying  with  undiminished  zeal  at  his  great 
work.  The  "  old  man  eloquent "  uaed  to  say  that  he  had  written 
enough  for  glory,  and  had  now  earned  rest ;  but  his  restless  mind 
fed  on  labour  and  would  not  lie  idle.  When  completed,  his  book 
at  once  became  the  authoritative  history  of  Eome,  after  which 
nothing  was  left  but  to  abridge  or  comment  upon  it. 

The  state  of  letters  at  Eome,  while  unfavourable  to  strictly 
political  history,  was  ripe  for  the  production  of  a  work  like  livy's. 
Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  PoUio,  had  founded  public  libraries  in 
which  the  older  works  were  accessible.  The  emperor  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  studies ;  he  encouraged  not  merely  poets  but 
philologians  and  scientific  writers,  and  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  historical  study,  if  only  it  were  treated  in  the  way  he 
approved.  Eabirius,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Cornelius  Severus 
had  written  poems  on  the  late  wars,  Ovid  and  Propertius  on  the 
legends  embodied  in  the  calendar;  the  rival  jurists  Labeo  and 
Capito  had  wrought  the  Juris  Megponsa  into  a  body  of  legal 
doctrine ;  Strabo  was  giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a 
universal  geography;  Pompeius  Trogus,  Labienus,  Pollio,  and 
the  Greeks  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  Timagenes,  had  all  treated 
Boman  history ;  Augustus  had  published  a  volume  of  his  own 
Gesta;  all  things  seem  to  demand  a  comprehensive  dramatic 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  state,  which  should  trace  the 
process  by  which  the  world  became  Eoman,  and  Eome  becama 
united  in  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

1  Plin.  Ep.  ii  3.  •  Prarf.  ad  Nat,  Hist, 
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Hitherto  Soman  history  had  been  imperf ecdy  treated.  It  is 
nnf ortunate  that  such  crude  conceptions  of  its  nature  prevailed. 
Even  Cicero  says,  opus  hoc  unum  maxime  arcUorium.^  It  had 
been  either  a  register  of  events  kept  by  aristocratic  pontiis 
from  pride  of  race,  or  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  display  oi 
eloquence.  Neither  the  flexible  imagination,  nor  the  patient  saga- 
city, nor  the  disinterested  view  of  life  necessary  for  a  great  histo- 
rian, was  to  be  found  among  the  Eomans.  There  was  no  tnie 
criticism.  For  instance,  while  Juvenal  depicts  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  according  to  tradition,  as  rude  maraudeis,' 
Cicero  commends  their  virtues  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  the 
early  kings  as  the  Athenian  orators  do  that  of  Solon ;  and  in  his 
Cato  Maior  makes  of  the  harsh  censor  a  refined  country  gentle- 
man and  a  student  of  Plato  I  Yarro  had  amassed  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  facts,  a  formidable  array  of  authorities ;  Dionysius  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  Home,  and  yet 
had  so  little  intelligence  of  her  past  that  he  made  Bomulns  a 
philosopher  of  the  Sophistic  type  I  Caesar  and  Sallust  gave  true 
narratives  of  that  which  they  had  themselves  known,  but  they  did 
little  more.  !N'o  ancient  writer,  unless  perhaps  Thucydides,  has 
grasped  the  truth  that  l^tory  is  an  indivisible  whole^  and  that 
hnmaTiity  yrtftTyiiQa  flffflpTv^^Ti^  f^  ^^c^   y^^  Ipgaros-A  determinate 

encL  I'he  world  is  in  their  eyes  a  stage  on  which  is  played  for 
ever  the  same  drama  of  life  and  death,  whose  fate  moves  in  a 
circle  bounded  by  the  catastrophes  of  cities  mortal  as  their 
inhabitants,  without  man's  becoming  by  progress  of  time  either 
better  or  more  powerful  In  estimating,  then,  the  value  of  liyy^s 
work,  we  must  ask,  How  far  did  he  possess  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  success  1  We  turn  to  his  preface  and  fiiid  there  the 
moralist,  the  patriot,  and  the  stylist :  and  we  infer  that  his  fullest 
idea  of  history  is  of  a  book  in  whicli  he  who  runs  can  t*^^  fr ft 
lesson  of  virtue ;  and,  if  he  be  a  lawgiver,  can  model  Jus  legislation 
lipoA  its  Mgh  precedents,  and,  if  he  be  a  citizen,  can  follow  its  salu- 
tary precepts  of  conduct.  An  idea,  which,  however  noble,  is 
certainly  not  exhaustive.  It  may  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  csJled 
a  lofty  writer,  but  not  a  great  historian.  This  is  his  radical  defect 
He  treats  history  too  little  as  a  record,  too  little  as  a  ficience,  too 
much  as  a  series  of  texts  for  edification. 

How  far  is  he  faithful  to  his  authorities  1    In  troth,  he  never 
deserts  them,  never  (or  almost  never)  advances  an  assertion  without 

^  De.  Leg.  i.  2.     See  also  Book  II.  ch.  liL  init, 

'  Maixrrum  quiaquia  jirimusfml  ills  tuoncm  AtttpasiorfuU  emt  illud  quod 
dieere  nolo,  Sat  yiii.  uU, 
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them.^  His  fidelity  may  be  infeired  from  the  fact  that  when  he 
follows  PolybitLS  alone,  he  adds  absolutely  nothing,  he  merely  throws 
life  into  his  predecessor's  dead  periods.  Moreover,  he  writes,  after 
the  method  of  the  old  annalists,  of  eventa^ear  by  year:  he  rarely 
conject^i|Tft«  t-bfi^^  ^4^^flfi«  ^T  kp-**-^  t](^<^ir  p-ftpiiftTinTi^  he  is  willing  to 
c$fi^  hhnself  in  the  capacity  of  exponent  of  what  is  handed  down. 
Whole  passages  we  cannot  doubt,  especially  in  the  early  books, 
are  inserted  £tom  Fabius  and  the  other  ancients,  only  just  enough 
changed  to  make  them  polished  instead  of  rude ;  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  slight  the  changes  need  be  when  the  hand  that  makes 
them  is  a  skilful  one.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  never  alters  the 
testimony  of  a  witness,  or  colours  it  by  interested  presentation. 
His  chief  authorities  for  the  early  history  are  Licinius  Macer, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  On.  GeUius,^  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  Aelius 
Tubero,  Cassius  Hemina,  Calpumius  Piso,  Valerius  Antias,  Acilius 
Gkbrio,*  Porcius  Cato,  Gincius,  and  Pictor.*  These  writers,  or  at 
least  the  most  ancient  of  them,  Cato  and  Pictor,  founded  their 
investigations  on  such  records  as  treaties,  pubHc  documents— e.^. 
the  aimals,  censors'  and  pontiffs'  commentaries,  augural  books, 
books  relating  to  civil  procedure  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  &c.;^  laws, 
lists  of  magistrates,^  LibriLirUet  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta; 
all  under  the  reservation  noticed  before,  that  the  majority  perished 
in  the  CraUic  conflagration.^  These  Professor  Seeley  classes  as 
pure  sources.  The  rest,  which  he  calls  corrupt,  are  the  funeral 
orations,  inscriptions  in  private  houses  placed  under  the  Imor 
gtnesy^  poems  of  various  kindji,  both  gentile  and  popular,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  more  or  less  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
For  the  history  after  the  first  decade  new  authorities  appear.  The 
chief  are  Polybius,  Silenus  the  Sicilian  a  friend  of  Hannibal, 
Caelius  Antipater,  Sisenna,  CaeciHus,  Butilius,  and  the  Fasti, 
which  are  now  almost  or  quite  continuous;  and  still  further  on  he 
followed  Posidonius,  and  perhaps  for  the  Civil  Wars  Asinius  Pollio, 
Theophanes,  and  others.  There  is  evidence  that  these  were  care- 
fully digested,  but  by  instalments.  For  instance,  he  did  not  read 
Polybius  until  he  came  to  write  the  Punic  wars.     Hence  he  missed 

^  E,g.  HI.  26.  '*  When  Cindnnatns  was  called  to  the  dictatorship,  he  was 
either  digging  or  ploughing ;  authorities  differed.  All  agreed  in  this,  that 
he  was  at  some  mstic  work."  Cf.  iv.  12,  and  i.  24,  where  we  have  the  sets 
of  opposing  authorities,  vtmmgue  traditv/r^  auctores  utroqvs  trahvaU  being 
appended. 

'  A  oontemporaTj  of  the  Gracchi  ;  very  little  is  known  of  him. 

'  Quaestor,  203  B.O.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  A  Latin  version  by  a  Cflaudius, 
whom  some  identify  with  Quadrigarius,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

^  For  these  see  back,  Bk.  T.  ch.  9.  *  See  App.  p.  103.  >  FadL 

'  See  p.  88.  ^  Lir.  viii.  40,  Falsia  imaginum  titiUis. 
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several  antiquarian  notices  (e^g.  the  treaty  vdih  Carthage)  which 
would  have  helped  him  in  the  first  decade.  Still  he  uses  the  authors 
he  quotes  with  moderation  and  fidelity.  When  the  Fasti  omit  or 
confuse  the  names  of  the  consuls,  he  tells  lis  so ;  ^  when  authorities 
differ  as  to  whether  the  victory  lay  with  the  Eomans  or  Samnites,^ 
he  notes  the  fact  In  the*  early  history  he  is  reticent,  where 
Dionysius  is  minute;  he  is  content  with  the  broad  legendary  out- 
line, where  Dionysius  constructs  a  whole  edifice  of  probable  but 
utterly  uncertified  particulars.  In  the  important  task  of  sifting 
authorities  Livy  follows  the  plan  of  selecting  the  most  ancient^ 
and  those  who  from  their  position  had  best  access  to  facts.  In 
complicated  cases  of  divergence  he  trusts  the  majority,*  the  earhest,* 
or  the  most  accredited,^  particularly  Fabius  and  Piso.^  He  does 
not  analyse  for  us  his  method  of  arriving  at  a  condusioiL 
^'  Erudition  is  for  hini  a  mine  from  which  the  historian  should 
draw  forth  the  pure  gold,  leaving  the  mud  where  he  found  it" 
Many  of  his  conclusions  are  reached  by  a  sort  of  instinct^  which 
by  practice  divines  truth,  or  rather  verisimilitude,  which  is  hvX 
too  often  its  only  available  substitute. 

So  far  as  enthusiasm  serves  (and  without  it  criticism,  though  it 
may  succeed  in  destroying,  is  helpless  to  construct),  livy  penetrates 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  times.  He  says  himself,  in  a  very  cele- 
brated passage  where  he  bewails  the  prevailing  scepticism,^  "Kon 
sum  nescius  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  portendere  deos  volgo 
nunc  credunt  neque  nuntiari  admodum  uUa  prodigia  in  pubHcum 
neque  in  annales  reforri.  Ceterum  et  mihi  vetustas  res  scribenti 
nescio  quo  pacto  antiquus  fit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet^  quae 
illi  prudentissimi  viri  pubHce  suscipienda  curarint,  ea  pro  indignis 
habere  quae  in  meos  annales  referam."  This  "  antiquity  of  soul  '* 
is  not  criticism,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  it  In  the  history 
of  the  kings  he  is  a  poet  If  we  read  the  majestic  sentence  in 
which  the  end  of  Eomulus  is  described,®  we  must  admit  that  if  the 
event  is  told  at  aU  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  told. 
We  meet,  however,  here  and  there,  with  genuine  insertions  from 
antiquity  which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Take,  cj^.,  the  law 
of  treason,®  terrible  in  its  stem  accents,  "  Duumviri  perduellionem 
iudicent :  si  a  duumviris  provocarit,  provocatione  certato :  si  viq^ent, 
caput  obnubito :  inf eHci  arbori  reste  suspendito :  verberato  vel  m^tia 
pomoerium  vel  extra  pomiSerium,''  where,  as  the  historian  remaiks, 
the  law  scarcely  hints  at  the  possibility  of  an  acquittal  In  the 
struggles  of  the  young  BepubHc  one  traces  the  risings  of  political 

1  viii  18,  1.  «  ix.  44,  6.  »  L  7.  *  ii.  40,  10. 

«  xauL  46.  •  i.  46 ;  X.  9.         '  xliii.  18.       »  I  1«. 

»  i  26. 
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passion,  not  of  individuals  as  yet,  but  of  parties  in  the  state. 
After  the  Punic  wars  have  begun  individual  features  predominate, 
and  what  has  been  a  rich  canvass  becomes  a  speaking  portrait. 
CoDBtitutioiial  queetionu,  in  which  Uvj  is  siBgularly  iU  informed, 
are  hinted  at,^  but  generally  in  so  cursory  and  unintelligent  a  way, 
that  it  needs  a  Niebuhr  tjo  elicit  their  meaning.  And  livy  is 
throughout  led  into  fallacious  views  by  his  confusion  of  the 
mob  (faex  Bomulij  as  Cicero  calls  it)  which  represented  the 
sovereign  people  in  his  day,  with  the  sturdy  and  virtuous  plebs, 
whose  obstinate  insistance  on  their  right  forms  the  leading  thread 
of  Soman  constitutional  development.  Conformably  with  his 
promise  at  the  outset  he  traces  with  much  more  effect  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  moral  decadence.  It  is  when  Eome  comes  into 
contact  with  Asia  that  her  virtue,  already  tried,  collapses  almost 
without  a  struggle.  The  army,  once  so  steady  in  its  discipline, 
riots  in  'revel^,  and  marches  against  Antiochus  with  as  much 
recklessness  as  if  it  were  going  to  butcher  a  flock  of  sheep.^  The 
soldiers  even  disobey  orders  in  pillaging  Phocaea;  they  become 
cowards,  e.g.,  the  lUyrian  garrison  surrenders  to  Perseus;  and 
before  long  the  abominable  and  detested  oriental  orgies  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Bome.  Meanwhile,  the  senate  falls  from  its 
old  standard,  it  ceases  to  keep  faith,  its  generals  boast  of  perfidy,^ 
and  the  corrupted  fathers  have  not  the  face  to  check  them.^  The 
epic  of  decadence  proceeds  to  its  dSnouement,  and  if  we  possessed 
the  lost  books  the  decline  would  be  much  more  evident  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  department  of  his  subject  livy  paints 
with  a  master's  hand.  But  nothing  can  atone  for  his  signal 
deficiency  in  antiquarian  and  constitutional  knowledge.  He  had 
(it  has  been  said)  a  taste  for  truth,  but  not  a  passion  for  it.  Had 
he  gone  into  the  Aedes  NympTiarum,  he  might  have  read  on  brass 
the  so-called  royal  and  tribunician  laws;  he  might  have  read  the 
treaties  with  the  Sabines,  with  Gabii  and  Carthage;  the  Senatus 
Consulta  and  the  Plebi  Scita.  Aifgustus  found  in  the  ruined 
temple  of  Jupiter  Fucinus  ^  the  apoUa  opima  of  Cossus,  who  was 
there  declared  to  have  been  consul  when  he  won  them.  All  the 
authorities  represented  him  as  military  tribune.  livy,  it  seems, 
never  took  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  When  he  professes  to  cite 
an  ancient  document,  it  is  not  the  document  itseK  he  cites  but  its 
copy  in  Eabius.     He  seems  to  think  the  style  of  history  too  ornate 

^  Kg,,  the  consaU  being  both  plebeian,  the  auspices  are  unfavourable 
(zxiil  81).  Again,  the  senate  is  described  as  degrading  those  who  feared  to 
return  to  Hannioal  (xziv.  18).  Yarro,  a  novtu  homoy  is  chosen  ootisul  (xziL  84). 

»  xxxvii.  89.  »  xlii  74. 

*  QL  xlii  21 ;  xliii.  10  ;  xlv.  84.  »  ir.  20,  5. 
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to  admit  sach  ragged  interpositioiis,^  and  when  he  inserts  them  he 
offers  a  half  apology  for  his  boldness.  This  dUetlante  way  of 
regarding  his  sources  deserves  all  the  censure  Niebnhr  has  cast  on 
it  If  it  were  not  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  incorporated 
without  alteiing  his  better-iofonned  piedecessors,  the  inyestiga- 
tions  of  Niebohr  and  his  successors  would  haye  been  hopelessly 
unverifiable.  The  student  who  wishes  to  leani  the  value  of  livy 
for  the  history  of  the  constitution  should  read  the  celebrated 
Lectures  (YIL  andYIII.)  of  Kiebuhr's  histoiy.  Their  publicatioai 
dethroned  him,  nor  has  he  yet  been  reinstated.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  censure  does  not  attach  to  him  in  other 
aspects,  for  instance  as  a  chronicler  of  Home's  wars,  or  a  biographer 
of  her  worthies.  A^g  a  gft^yr^pher^  however,  he  isunl 
his  description  of  Hannibal's  marcn  is  obscure,  and  ma^ 
are  extremely  involved.  It  is  evident  he  was  a  clear  thinker  only 
on  certain  points;  his  preface,  e,g,,  is  intricate  both  in  matter  and 
manner. 

It  remains  to  consider  him  shortly  as  a  philosophic  and  as  an 
artistic  historian.  On  these  points  some  excellent  remarks  are 
made  by  M.  Taine.^  When  we  read  or  write  a  history  of  Eome  we 
ask,  Why  was  it  that  Eome  conquered  the  Samnites,  the  Caithagi* 
nians,  the  Etruscans  1  How  was  it  that  the  plebeians  gained  equal 
rights  with  the  patricians  1  The  answer  to  such  questions  satish 
fies  the  intelligent  man  of  the  world  who  desires  only  a  dear  and 
consistent  view.  But  philosophy  asks  a  yet  further  uhyf  Why 
was  Eome  a  conquering  state)  why  these  never-ceasing  warsi 
why  was  her  cult  of  abstract  deities  a  worship  of  the  letter  whid^ 
never  rose  to  a  spiritual  idea  f  In  the  resolution  of^problems  Uke 
these  lies  the  true  delight  of  science ;  the  f orm^  is  but  infor- 
mation ;  this  is  knowledge.  Has  livy  this  knowledge?  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  philosophic  historian  should  deduce  with 
mathematical  precision;  he  merely  narrates  the  events  in  their 
proper  order,  or  chooses  from  the  events  those  that  are  representa- 
tive ;  he  groups  facts  under  their  special  laws,  and  these  again 
under  universal  laws,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  or  selection,  or  else 
by  flashes  of  imaginative  insight  livy  is  no  more  a  philosopher 
than  a  critic ;  he  discovers  laws,  as  he  verifies  facts,  imperfectly. 
The  treatment  of  history  known  to  the  ancients  did  not  admit  of 
separate  discussions  summing  up  the  results  of  previous  narrative ; 

^  viiL  11,  ffaee  etri  omnia  divini  humanique  memoria  abolemi  navajmnB' 
grinaque  omnia  priacis  ae  patriia  praefereTuio,  kaudab  rediueiverbitquogfm 
iwis  ut  tradita  ntmcupataque  suniTreferre, 

'  Sur  TiU'Live.     The  writer  has  been  frequently  indebted  to  this  dear 
and  striking  essay  for  examples  of  Livy's  historical  qualities. 


-  'I 
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for  pliilofiophic  Tiews  we  are  as  a  rale  driven  to  consult  the  inserted 
speeches.  Liyy's  speeches  often  reveal  considerable  insight; 
Manlins's  account  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia,-^  and  Camillas's  sarcastic 
description  of  their  behaviour  round  Rome,*  go  to  the  root  of  their 
national  character  and  lay  bare  its  weakness.  The  Samnites  are 
criticised  by  Decius  in  terms  which  show  that  livy  had  analysed 
the  causes  of  their  fall  before  Eome.^  Hannibal  arraigns  the 
narrow  policy  of  his  country  as  his  true  vanquisher.  These  and 
the  like  are  as  effectual  means  of  inculcating  a  general  truth  as  a 
set  discussion.  To  these  numerous  and  perhaps  more  striking 
passages  bearing  on  the  internal  history  might  be  added.^  But  a 
historian  should  have  his  whole  subject  under  command.  It  is 
not  enough  to  illuminate  it  by  flashes.  The  speeches,  besides 
being  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  unhistoric,  are  far  too 
eloquent,  moving  the  feelings  instead  of  the  judgment*  "SjQIL.' 
an  annalist,"  to  quote  Niebuhr,  "  a  clear  survey  is  _ 

but  in  a  work  like  Livy's,  it  is  of  the  highest  importuice,  and  no 
great  author  has  this  deficiency  to  such  an  extent  as  he.  He  neither 
knew  what  he  had  written  nor  what  he  was  going  to  write,  but 
wrote  at  hap-hazard."  To  put  all  facts  on  an  equal  footing  is  to 
be  like  a  child  threading  beads.  To  know  how  to  select  repre- 
sentative facts,  to  arrange  according  to  representative  principles  is 
an  indispensable  requisite,  as  its  absence  is  an  irremediable  defect 
in  a  writer  who  aspires  to  instruct  the  world. 

To  turn  to  his  artistic  side.  In  this  he  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  excellence.  Whether  he  paints 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  individual ;  whether  he  paints  it 
by  pausing  to  reflect  on  its  elements,  as  in  the  beautiful  studies  of 

»xixviii.  17.  »v.  44.  •vii.  84. 

^  As  the  invectiye  of  the  old  centarion  who  had  been  scourii^  for  debt 
(ii.  28) ;  Canuleins's  speech  on  marriage  (Iv.  8J ;  the  admirable  speech  of 
liffostiniis  showing  how  the  city  drained  her  best  blood  (xlii.  84). 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  ^aotins  an  excellent  passage  from  Dr.  Arnold  on 
the  unreality  of  these  cultivated  narangnes.  Speaking  of  the  sentiments 
Livy  pnts  into  the  month  of  the  old  Romans,  he  says  '*  Doubtless  the  char- 
acter of  the  nobility  and  commons  of  Rome  underwent  as  great  changes  in 
the  course  of  years  as  those  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  country. 
The  Saxon  thanes  and  franklins,  the  barons  and  kn^hts  of  the  fourteenth 
oentnry,  the  caTaliers  and  puritans  of  the  seventeenth,  the  country  gentle- 
men and  monied  men  of  a  still  later  period,  all  these  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic features,  which  he  who  would  really  write  a  histoiy  of  England 
must  labour  to  distinguish  and  to  represent  with  spirit  and  fidelity ;  nor 
would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  paint  the  members  of  a  Wittenagemot  in  the 
eoetume  of  our  present  House  of  Commons  than  to  ascribe  to  them  our 
habits  of  thinking,  or  the  views,  sentiments,  and  language  of  a  modem 
historian." 
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/  Cato  and  Cicero,^  or  by  describing  it  in  action,  vhich  is  the  poeti- 
cal and  dramatic  mode,  or  by  Tnnlring  it  express  itself  in  speech, 
which  is  the  method  the  orator  favours  most,  he  is  always  great. 
He  was  a  Venetian,  and  INTiebuhr  finds  in  liim  the  rich  colommg 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  has  also  the  darker  shadow  which  that 
colouring  necessitates,  and  the  bold  delineation  of  form  which 
renders  it  not  meretricious  but  noble.  When  he  makes  the  old 
senators  speak,  we  recognise  men  with  the  souls  of  kings.  Man- 
lius  regards  the  daim  of  the  Latins  for  equal  rights  as  an  outrage 
and  a  sacrilege  against  Capitoline  Jupiter,  witibL  a  truly  Boman 
arrogance  which  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  so  grand.^  The 
familiar  conception  we  form  in  childhood  of  the  great  Boman 
worthies,  where  it  does  not  come  from  Plutarch,  is  generally  drawn 
from  Livy. 

The  power  of  his  style  is  seen  sometimes  in  stately  movement^ 
sometimes  in  lightning-like  flashes.  When  Hannibal  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  sees  his  men  dispirited,  he  cries  out,  ''  Tou  are  seaUng 
the  walls  of  Borne  / "  When  the  patricians  shrink  in  fear  from 
the  dreaded  tribunate,  the  consuls  declare  j^that  their  emMems  of 
office  are  a  funeral  pageant,^  All  readers  will  remember  pithy 
sentences  like  these:  *^ Hannibal  has  grown  old  in  Campania ;^^ 
"  The  issue  of  war  wUl  show  who  is  in  the  right  "^ 

His  rhetorical  training  discovers  itself  in  the  elaborate  exactness 
with  which  he  disposes  of  all  the  points  in  a  speech.  The  most 
artificial  of  all,  perhaps,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  effective, 
is  the  pleading  of  old  Horatius  for  his  son.^  It  might  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  Porcius  Latro,  or  Ajellius  Fuscus.  The  oiator 
treats  truth  as  a  means ;  the  historian  should  treat  it  as  an  end. 
Livy  wishes  us  not  so  much  to  know  as  to  admire  his  heroes. 

His  language  was  censured  by  Pollio  as  exhibiting  a  Patavimtas, 
but  what  this  was  we  know  not  To  us  he  appears  as  by  far  the 
purest  writer  subsequent  to  Cicero.  Of  the  great  orator  he  wss  a 
warm  admirer.  He  imitated  his  style,  and  bade  his  son-in-law 
read  only  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  or  other  writers  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  these  two.  He  models  his  rhythm  on  €b» 
Ciceronian  period  so  far  as  their  difierent  objects  permit  But 
poetical  phrases  have  crept  in,^  marring  its  even  fabric ;  and  other 
indications  of  too  rich  a  colouring  betray  the  near  advent  of  ihe 
Silver  Age. 

^  The  latter  given  by  Seneca  the  elder,  the  former  zzxiz.  40. 
*  viii.  6.  *  il  54,  6.  *  xxx.  20. 

»  xxi.  10.  •  i  26,  10. 

^  E.g.  Haec  vbi  dicta  dedit :  ubi  Mars  est  atroeissimtu :  f^mww 
lactapascua,  &c.  (Teuffel). 
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As  the  book  progresses  the  style  becomes  more  fixed,  until  in 
the  third  decade  it  has  reached  its  highest  point;  in  the  later 
books,  as  we  know  from  testimony  as  well  as  the  few  specimiQns 
that  are  extant,  it  had  become  garrulous,  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
His  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  decades,  but  as  we  have 
no  epitome  beyond  Book  CXLIL,  it  was  probably  never  finished. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  last  part  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  We 
have  thirty  books  complete  and  the  greater  part  of  five  others ; 
but  no  more,  except  a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book,  has  been 
discovered  for  several  centuries,  and  in  all  probability  the  remainder 
is  for  ever  lost  livy  was  so  much  abridged  and  epitomized  that  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  he  was  scarcely  read  in  any  other  form.  Com- 
pilers like  Elorus,  Orosius,  Eutropius,  &c.  entirely  supplied  his  place. 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  about  Pomfbius  Tboous,  who 
about  livy's  time  wrote  a  imiversal  history  in  forty-four  books. 
It  was  called  Historiae  Phtlij/picae,  and  was  apparently  arranged 
according  to  nations ;  it  began  with  Ninus,  the  I^imrod  of  classical 
legend,  and  was  brought  down  to  about  9  a.d.  We  know  the 
work  from  the  epitomes  of  the  books  and  from  Justin's  abridgment, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Florus  on  Livy.  Who  Justin  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  philosopher,  but  if  so,  he  was  anything  but  a  talented 
one ;  most  scholars  place  his  floruit  under  the  Antonines.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  abbreviator,  at  least  as  far  as  this, 
that  he  has  added  nothing  of  his  own.  Hence  we  may  form  a 
conception,  however  imperfect,  of  the  value  of  Trogus's  labours. 
Trogus  was  a  scientific  man,  and  seems  to  have  desired  the  fame 
of  &  polymath.  In  natural  science  he  was  a  good  authority,^  but 
though  his  history  must  have  embodied  immensely  extended  re- 
searches, it  never  succeeded  in  becoming  authoritative. 

Among  the  writers  on  appHed  science,  one  of  considerable 
eminence  has  descended  to  us,  the  architect  ^ Vitbuvius  Poluo. 
He  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  has  been  conluulidud  with 
Vitmvius  Cerdo,  a  freedman  who  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 
whose  precepts  contradict  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  first 
Vitruvius.  His  birth-place  was  Formiae;  he  served  in  the 
African  War  (46  &a)  under  Caesar,  so  that  he  was  bom  at  least 
SB  early  as  64  B.a^  The  date  of  his  work  is  also  uncertain,  but 
it  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for  in  it  he  mentions  the  emperor's 
sister  as  his  patroness,  and  as  by  her  he  probably  means  Octavia, 
who  died  11  rc,  the  book  must  have  been  written  before  that 
year.  As,  moreover,  he  speaks  of  one  stone  theatre  only  as  existing 

^  Aueior  e  aevenssimis,  Plin.  zi.  52,  275. 

"*  The  view  that  he  flourished  under  Titus  is  altogether  unworthy  of  oredit. 
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in  Eome,  whereas  two  others  were  added  in  13  aa,  the  date  is 
further  thrown  back  to  at  least  14  B.a  As  he  expressly  teUs 
ns  it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  and  he  must  haye  been  a  young 
man  in  46  &a,  when  he  served  his  first  campaign,  the  nearer  we 
bring  its  composition  to  the  latest  possible  date  (t.&  14)  the  moro 
correct  we  shall  probably  be.  He  was  of  good  birth  and  had  had 
a  liberal  education ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  style  of  his  work  that 
he  had  either  f  oigotten  how  to  write  elegantly,  or  had  adyanoed  Ids 
literary  studies  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  a  professional  man.^ 
Hifl  limguage  is  certainly  far  from  good 

He  began  life  as  a  mihtaiy  engineer,  but  soon  found  that  bis 
personal  defects  preyented  him  fiom  succeeding  in  his  career.' 
He  therefore  seems  to  have  solaced  himself  by  setting  forward  in 
a  systematic  form  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  by  finding  fsolt 
with  the  great  body  of  his  professional  brethren.^    The  dedicalaon 
to  Augustus  implies  that  he  had  a  practical  object^  yiz.  to  famish 
him  with  sound  rules  to  be  applied  in  building  future  edifices  and, 
if  necessary,  for  correcting  those  already  built     He  is  a  patient 
student  of  Greek  authors,  and  adopts  Greek  principles  unreeeryedly; 
in  fact  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compendium  of  Greek  anthcff- 
ities.^    His  style  is  affectedly  terse,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  fre- 
quently obscure.     The  contents  of  his  book  are  yery  briefly  as 
f oUows : — 
Book      L  General  description  of  the  science — education  of  the 
architect — ^best  choice  of  site  for  a  city — disposi- 
tion of  its  plan,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  &e, 
„        n.  On  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  in  buikiing;  pre- 
ceded, Hke  several  of  Pliny's  books,  by  a  quasi- 
philosophical  digression  on  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  man — ^the  progress  of  art — ^Vitmyius 
gives  his  views  on  the  nature  of  matter 
„    III.  lY.  On  temples — ^an  account  of  the  four  orders,  Doriei 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite. 
„         Y.  On  other  public  buildings. 
„       YL  On  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  private  houaea 
„     YIL  On  the  internal  decoration  of  houses. 
„    YIIL  On  water  supply — ^the  different  properties  of  different 
waters — ^the  way  to  find  them,  test  them,  and  oon- 
yey  them  into  the  city. 
„       DL  On  sun  dials  and  other  modes  of  measuring  t!m& 
„        X.  On  machines  of  all  kinds,  civil  and  military. 

1  See  pref.  to  Book  VI.  •  II.  prct  & 

>  Many  of  these  facts  are  botiowed  from  the  DieL  Biog,  s,  % 
*  ftet  to  Book  VIL 
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As  'willj>e  seen  from  this  analysis,  the  work  is  both,  compiehen- 
sive  and  systematic;  it  was  of  great  service  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  used  in  an  abridged  form  (sufficiently  ancient,  how- 
ever,) which  we  still  possess. 

AjQtiquaiian  research  was  carried  on  during  this  period  with 
much  zeaL  Many  illustrious  scholars  are  mentioned,  none  of 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  except  in  extremely  imper- 
fect abridgments.  Eenestella  (52  B.a-22  a.d.)  wrote  on  various 
legal  and  religious  questions,  on  miscellaneous  topics,  as  literary 
history,  the  art  of  good  Uving,  various  points  in  natural  history, 
&&  for  which  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Pliny.  His 
greatest  work  seems  to  have  been  AnncdeSy  which  were  used  by 
Plutarch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  these  he  showed  his  special 
aptitude  for  archsBological  research,  and  passed  over  the  history 
in  a  rapid  sketch.  Special  grammatical  studies  were  carried  on 
by  Yebrius  Flaoous,  a  freedman,  whose  great  work,  De  Verborum 
Significaiu,  the  first  Latin  lexicon  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale,  we  possess  in  an  abridgment  by  Feetus.  Its  size  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  the  letter  A  occupied  four  books, 
P  five,  and  so  on ;  and  that  Eestus's  abridgment  consisted  of  twenty 
large  volumes.^  It  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  loss  of 
which  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Another  freedman,  C.  Julius 
Hyoinus  (64  B.a-16  a.d.?),  who  was  also  keeper  of  Augustus's 
libiary  on  the  Palatine,  manifested  an  activity  scarcely  less 
encyclop8Bdic  than  that  of  Yarro.  Of  his  multifarious  works  we 
possess  two  short  treatises  which  pass  under  his  name,  the  first  on 
mythology,  called  Fabtdae,  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  Oeneor 
logiae,  which  we  have  in  an  abridgment ;  the  second  on  astro- 
nomy, extending,  though  this  is  also  in  an  abridged  form,  to  four 
books.  A  few  details  of  his  life  are  given  by  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  though  some  believed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandrian,  since  Caesar  brought  him  to  Eome  after  the  Alex- 
andrine War ;  he  attended  at  Home  the  lectures  of  the  grammarian 
Cornelius  Alexander,  sumamed  Polyhistor.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Ovid,^  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  poverty. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  works  we  possess  were  written  by  him 
in  his  youth,  or  are  the  production  of  an  imperfectly  educated 
abbreviator.  Bursian,  quoted  by  Teufifel,^  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  the  second  half  of  l^e  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
grammarian  made  a  very  brief  abridgment  of  Hygiuus's  work 
entitled  GenecUogiae,  and  to  this  added  a  treatise  on  the  whole 

^  Epist.  ad  Car.  Magn.  Praef.  ad  Paul.  Diac. 
*  Tr.  iii.  14,  is  perhaps  addressed  to  him. 
»  8  257r^. 
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mythology  bo  far  as  it  concerned  poetical  literature,  compiled  from 
good  sources.  This  mythology,  which  retained  the  name  of 
HyginuB  and  the  title  of  Grenealogiaej  came  to  be  generally  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  grammanana. 

The  demand  for  school-books  was  now  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
as  the  great  classical  authors  published  their  works^  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  was  given  to  the  ingenious  and  learned.  The 
grammaticae  trUms^  whom  Horace  mentions  with  such  disdain,^ 
were  already  asserting  their  right  to  dispense  Hterary  fame.  They 
were  not  as  yet  so  compact  or  popular  a  body  as  the  rhetoricians, 
but  they  had  begun  to  cramp,  as  the  others  had  begun  to  corrupt^ 
literature.  Dependence  on  the  opinion  of  a  clique  is  the  most 
hurtful  state  possible,  even  though  the  clique  be  learned;  and 
Horace  showed  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit  in  resisting  it  The 
endeavour  to  please  the  leading  men  of  the  world,  which  Horace 
professed  to  be  his  object,  is  far  less  narrowing;  such  men,  though 
imable  to  appraise  scientific  merit,  are  the  best  judges  of  general 
literature. 

The  careful  methods  of  exact  inquiry,  were,  as  we  have  said, 
directed  also  to  law,  in  which  Labeo  remaraed  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Capito  abated  principle  in  favour  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive. They  did  not,  however,  affect  philosophy,  which  retained  its 
original  colouring  as  an  are  vivendi.  Many  of  Horace's  friends, 
as  we  learn  from  the  OdeSy  gave  their  minds  to  speculative  inquiry, 
but,  like  the  poet  himself,  they  seem  to  have  soon  deserted  it 
At  least  we  hear  of  no  original  investigations.  Neither  a  meta^ 
physic  nor  a  psychology  arose ;  only  a  loose  rhetorical  treatment 
of  physical  questions,  and  a  careful  collection  of  ethical  maTims 
for  the  most  part  eclecticaUy  obtained. 

Sbxtius  Pythaooreus — there  were  two  bom  of  tins  name, 
father  and  son — wrote  in  Greek,  reproducing  the  oracular  style 
of  Heraclitus.  The  yWu/uu,  which  were  translated  and  chris- 
tianised by  Eufinus,  were  stamped  with  a  strongly  theistic 
character.  A  few  inferior  thinkers  are  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian  and  Seneca,  as  Papduus  Fabianus,  Sergius  Flavius, 
and  Plotius  Crispinus.  Of  these,  Papirius  treated  some  of  the 
classificatory  sciences,  which  now  first  began  to  attract  interest 
in  Eome.  Botany  and  zoology  were  the  favourites.  Minera- 
logy excited  more  interest  on  its  commercial  side  with  r^ard 
to  the  value  and  history  of  jewels;  it  was  also  treated  in  a 
mystic  or  imaginative  way. 

Prom  this  rapid  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  real  learning 

1  Ep.  \  19,  40. 
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fitill  flotnislied  in  Eoma  Despotism  had  not  crushed  intellectual 
energy,  nor  enforced  silence  on  all  but  flatterers.  The  emperor 
had  nevertheless  grown  suspicious  in  his  old  age,  and  given  indica- 
tions of  that  tyranny  whidi  was  soon  to  be  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment; he  had  interdicted  Timagenes  from  his  palace,  banished 
Ovid,  burnt  the  works  of  Labienus,  exiled  Severus,  and  shown  such 
severity  towards  Albucius  Silo  that  he  anticipated  further  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  deatL  His  reign  closed  in  14  a. d.,  and  with  it 
ceases  for  near  a  century  the  appearance  of  the  highest  genius  in 
Eome. 


APPENDIX. 

KoTB  I.-— ^  fragm&nJt  translated  from  Seneca's  SuasoriaSf  f^unring  the  style 

of  expression  cuUmUed  in  the  schools. 


The  subject  (Snas.  2)  debated  is 
whether  the  800  SpartanB  at  .Ther- 
mopylae, seeing  themselves  deserted 
hy  the  army,  shall  remain  or  flee, 
llie  different  rhetors  declaim  as  fol- 
lows, making  Leonidas  the  speaker: — 

Arellius  Fuscus. — ^Whatl  are  our 
picked  ranks  made  np  of  raw  recruits, 
or  spirits  likely  to  be  cowed,  or  hands 
likely  to  shrink  from  the  unaccus- 
tomed steel,  or  hodies  enfeebled  by 
wounds  or  decay  f  How  shall  I  speak 
of  us  as  the  flower  of  Greece  ?  Shall 
I  bestow  that  name  on  Spartans  or  ; 
Cleans  ?  or  shall  I  rehearse  the  count- 
leas  battles  of  our  ancestors,  the  cities 
they  sacked,  the  nations  they  spoiled  ? 
and  do  men  now  dare  to  boast  that 
our  temples  need  no  walls  to  guard 
them  f  Ashamed  am  I  of  our  con- 
duct; ashamed  to  have  entertained 
even  the  idea  of  flight.  But  then, 
yon  say,  Xerxes  comes  with  an  in- 
numerahle  host.  O  Spartans  t  and 
Spartans  matched  against  barbarians, 
have  you  no  reverence  for  your  deeds, 
your  grandsires,  your  sires,  from 
-whose  example  your  souls  fiom  in- 
fancy gather  lofty  thoughts  ?  I  scorn 
to  offer  Spartans  such  ^exhortations 
SB  these.  Look  1  we  are  protected 
by  our  position.  Though  he  bring 
-with  him  the  whole  East,  and  parade 


his  useless  numbers  before  our  craven 
eyes,  this  sea  which  spreads  its  vast 
expanse  before  us.  is  pressed  into  a 
narrow  compass,  is  beset  by  treacher- 
ous straits  which  scarce  admit  the 
passage  of  a  single  row-boat,  and  then 
by  their  choppm^  swell  make  rowing 
impossible;    it  is  beset  by  unseen 
shsulows,    wedged    between    deeper 
bottoms,  rough  with  sharp  rocks,  and 
everything  that  mocks  the  sailor's 
prayer.     I  am  ashamed  (I  repeat  it) 
that  Spartans,  and  Spartans  armed, 
should  even  stop  to  ask  how  it  is  they 
are  safe.     Shall  I  not  carry  home  the 
spoil  of  the  Persians  ?    Then  at  least 
I  will  fall  naked  upon  it.      They 
shall  know  that  we  have  yet  three 
hundred  men  who  thus  scorn  to  flee, 
who  thus  mean  to  fall.     Think  of 
this :  we  can  perhaps  conquer ;  with 
all  our  effort  we  cannot  be  conquered. 
I  do  not  say  you  are  doomed  to  death 
— you  to  whom  I  address  these  words; 
but  if  you  are,  and  yet  think  that 
death  is  be  feared,  you  greatly  err. 
To  no  living  thing  nas  nature  fdven 
xmending  life ;  on  the  day  of  birth 
the  day  of  death  is  fixed.    For  heaven 
has  wrought  us  out  of  a  weak  ma- 
terial ;  our  bodies  yield  to  the  slight- 
est   stroke,   we  are  snatched  away 
unwarned  by  fate.     Childhood  and 
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youth  lie  beneath  the  same  inexor- 
able law.  Most  of  us  even  long  for 
death,  so  perfect  a  rest  does  it  o£fer 
from  the  struggle  of  life.  But  glory 
has  no  limits,  and  they  who  iiEdf  like 
lui  rise  nearest  to  the  gods.  Even 
women  often  choose  the  path  of  death 
which  leads  to  glory.  What  need  to 
mention  Lycurgus,  those  heroes 
handed  down  by  history,  whom  no 
peril  could  appal  f  to  awake  the  spirit 
of  Othryades  alone,  would  be  to  sive 
example  enough,  and  more  wan 
enough,  for  us  tnree  hundred  men  I 

Triaritts, — ^Are  not  Spartans  a- 
shamed  to  be  conquered,  not  by  blows 
but  by  rumours  ?  'Tis  a  great  thing 
to  be  bom  a  scion  of  yaJour  and  a 
Spartan.  For  certain  victory  all 
would  wait;  for  certain  death  none 
but  Spartans.  Sparta  is  girt  with  no 
walls,  her  walls  are  where  ber  men 
are.  Better  to  call  back  the  army 
than  to  follow  them.  What  if  the 
Persian  bores  through  mountains, 
makes  the  sea  invisible  ?  Such  proud 
felicity  never  yet  stood  sure;  the 
loftiest  exaltation  is  struck  to  earth 
through  its  forgetfulness  of  the  in- 
stabihty  of  all  things  human.  You 
may  be  sure  that  power  which  has 
given  rise  to  envv  nas  not  seen  its 
last  phase.  It  has  changed  seas, 
lands,  nature  itself;  let  us  three 
hundred  die,  if  only  that  it  may  here 
find  something  it  cannot  change.  If 
such  madmen's  counsel  was  to  be 
accepted,  why  did  we  not  flee  with 
the  crowd  ? 

PoTcius  LoJtro, — This  then  is  what 
we  have  waited  for,  to  collect  a  band 
of  runaways.  You  flee  from  a  ru- 
mour ;  let  us  at  least  know  of  what 
sort  it  is.  Our  dishonour  can  hardly 
be  wiped  out  even  by  victory ;  brave- 
ly as  we  may  fighty  snocessful  as  we 
may  be,  much  of  our  renown  is  al- 
ready lost ;  for  Spartans  have  debated 
whether  or  not  to  flee.  0  that  we 
may  die  !  For  myself,  after  this  dis- 
cussion, the  only  thing  I  fear  is  to  re- 
turn home.  Old  women's  tales  have 
shaken  the  arms  out  of  our  hands. 
!NoW)  now,  let  us  fight,  among  the 


thirty  thousand  our  valour  might 
have  lain  hid.  The  rest  have  fled. 
If  you  ask  my  opinion,  which  I  utter 
for  the  honour  of  ourselves  and  GreeeOy 
I  say  they  have  not  deserted  us,  they 
have  chosen  us  as  their  champions. 

ifariZZitf.— This  was  our  reason  for 
remaining,  that  we  might  not  be 
hidden  among  the  crowd  of  fugitives. 
The  army  has  a  good  excuse  to  offer 
for  its  conduct:  "We  knew  Ther- 
mopylae would  be  safe  since  we  left 
Spiu*tans  to  guard  it'* 

Cestitu  i^iM. — You  have  shown, 
Spartans,  how  base  it  were  to  fly  by 
so  long  remaining  stilL  AU  have 
their  privilege.  Tne  glory  of  Athens 
is  speech,  of  Thebes  reBgion,  of  Sparta 
arms.  'Tis  for  this  Eurotas  flows 
round  our  state  that  its  stream  may 
inure  our  boys  to  the  hardships  of 
future  war  ;  'tis  for  this  we  have  our 
peaks  of  Tay^tus  inaccessible  but  to 
Spartans ;  *tis  for  this  we  boast  of  a 
Hercules  who  has  won  heaven  by 
merit ;  'tis  for  this  that  arms  are  our 
only  walls.  O  deep  disgrace  to  our 
ancestral  valour  I  Spartans  are 
counting  their  numbers,  not  their 
manhood.  Let  us  see  how  long  the 
list  is,  that  Sparta  may  have,  if  not 
brave  soldiers,  at  least  true  mes- 
sengers. Can  it  be  that  we  are  van- 
quired,  not  by  war,  but  by  reports  f 
that  man,  i'  faith,  has  a  right  to 
despise  everything  at  whose  very 
name  Spartans  are  afraid.  If  we 
may  not  conquer  Xerxes,  let  us  at 
least  be  allowed  to  see  him ;  I  would 
know  what  it  is  I  flee  from.  As  yet 
I  am  in  no  way  like  an  Athenian, 
either  in  seeking  culture,  or  in  dwel- 
ling behind  a  wall ;  the  Isst  Athenian 
quality  that  I  shall  imitate  will  be 
cowardice. 

PompeiusSilo. — ^Xerxes  leads  many 
with  him,  Thermopylae  can  hold  bat 
few.  We  shall  be  uie  most  timid  of 
the  brave,  the  slowest  of  cowards. 
No  matter  how  great  nations  the 
East  has  poured  into  our  henusphcre, 
how  many  peoples  Xerxes  brines  with 
him ;  as  many  as  this  place  will  holdt 
with  those  is  our  concern. 
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Cornelius  EUpanua. — ^We  have 
come  for  Sparta;  let  us  stay  for 
Greece ;  let  us  vanquish  the  foe  as  we 
have  already  vanquished  our  Mends  ; 
let  this  arrogant  barbarian  learn  that 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  cut  an 
armed  Spartan  down.  For  my  part, 
I  am  glad  the  rest  have  gone ;  they 
have  left  Thermopylae  for  us  ;  there 
will  no^  be  nothing  to  mingle  or  com- 
pare itself  with  our  valour;  no 
Spartan  will  be  hidden  in  the  crowd ; 
wherever  Xerxes  looks  he  will  see 
none  but  Spartans. 

BlanduB. — Shall  I  remind  you  of 
your  mother's  command — **  Either 
with  your  shield  or  on  it  ? "  and  yet 
to  return  without  arms  is  far  less  base 
than  to  flee  under  arms.  Shall  I 
remind  you  of  the  words  of  the  cap- 
tive ? — "Kill  me,  I  am  no  slave  !  " 
To  such  a  man  to  escape  would  not 
have  been  to  avoid  capture.  Describe 
the  Persian  terrors!  We  heard  all  that 
when  we  were  first  sent  out.  Let 
Xerxes  see  the  three  hundred,  and 
learn  at  what  rate  the  war  is  valued, 
what  number  of  men  the  place  is 
calculated  to  hold.  We  will  not 
return  even  as  messengers  except 
after  the  fight  is  over.     Who  has  fled 


I  know  uot ;  these  men  Sparta  has 
given  me  for  comrades.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  the  host  has  fled  ;  they  had 
made  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  too 
narrow  for  me  to  move  in. 

%Onihs  other  side. 

Comelivs  Hispanus. — I  hold  it  a 
great  disgrace  to  our  state  if  Xerxes 
see  no  Greeks  before  he  sees  the 
Spartans.  We  shall  not  even  have 
a  witness  of  our  valour  ;  the  enemy's 
account  of  us  will  be  believed.  You 
have  my  counsel,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Greece.  If  any  one  advise 
differently,  he  wishes  you  to  be  not 
brave  men  but  ruined  men. 

Clavdiua  Marcellus. — ^They  will 
not  conquer  us  ;  they  will  overwhelm 
us.  We  have  been  true  to  our  re- 
nown, we  have  waited  till  the  last. 
Nature  herself  has  yielded  before  we. 

The  above  Suasoria  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  brilliant ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  decidedly  a  tame  one, 
but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  an  ordi- 
nary declamation  of  the  better  sort, 
and  gives  passages  from  most  of  the 
rhetoricians  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  text. 


Note  II. — A  few  ObservcUiona  on  the  Treatment  of  RhetoricaZ  Questions, 

tdk&ii  from  ike  Third  Book  qf  Quintilian, 


*  *  The  division  of  the  departments  of 
rhetoric,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  term, 
the  classification  of  causes,  is  three- 
fold ;  They  are  either  laudatory,  de- 
liberative, or  judicial  This  is  a  di- 
vision according  to  the  subject  matter, 
not  according  to  the  artistic  treat- 
ment. Correspondingly,  there  are 
three  requisites  for  ple»Etding  well, 
nature,  art,  and  practice;  and  three 
objects  which  the  orator  must  set  be- 
fore him,  to  teach,  to  move,  and  to 
delixrht.  Every  question  turns  either 
on  tnings  or  on  words;  or  as  it  may 
be  expressed  in  other  language,  is 
either  indefinite  or  definite.  The 
indefinite  is  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
proposition  (OcVis)  which  Cicero  calls 
propositwm,  otlieTsqiuxestiouniversalis 
dvilis,  others  qvaestio  phUoaqpho  con- 


veniena,  and  Athenaeus  pars  causae. 
This  again  is  divided  under  the  heads 
of  knowledge  and  action  respectively ; 
of  knowledge,  e.g.  Is  the  world  ruled 
by  Providence  t  of  action,  e.g. ,  Is  politi- 
cal activity  a  dutyl     The  definite 
question    regards    things,    persons, 
times,    circumstances :    it   is  called 
ivCSeffis  in  Greek,  causa  in  Latin. 
It  always  depends  on  an  indefinite 
question,  e.g.^  Ought  Cato  to  marry  ? 
depends  on  the  wider  one.  Is  mar- 
riage desirable  t    Hence  it  may  be  a 
sucuoria.     And  this  is  true  even  of 
cases  in  which  no  person  is  specially 
mentioned,  e.g.,  the  question,  Ought  a 
man  to  hold  office  under  a  tyranny  f 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  Oug?U  a 
man  to  hold  office  at  all  t    And  this 
question  refers  of  necessity  to  some 
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Bpecial  tyrant,  though  it  may  not 
mention  him  by  name.  This  is  the 
same  division  as  that  into  gevieral  and 
special  questions.  Thus  every  special 
includes  a  general.  It  is  true  that 
generals  often  bear  only  remotely  on 
practice,  and  sometimes  are  altogether 
nentralised  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
e.g.,  the  question,  Is  poliiical  activity 
a  (2i^^  y  becomes  inapplicable  to  a 
chronic  invalid.  Still,  all  are  not  of 
this  kind,  e.g..  Is  mrttie  ths  end  of 
man  t  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
human  being,  whatever  his  capacity. 
Cicero  in  his  earlier  treatises  disap- 
proved of  these  questions  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  orator;  he  wished  to 
leave  them  to  the  philosopher ;  but 
as  he  grew  in  expenence  he  changed 
his  mind. 

**A  cause  is  defined  by  Valgius, 
after  ApoUodorus,  as  negotium  omnibus 
suis  pariibus  spectans  ad  qtiaestianem, 
or  as  negoiium  cuius  Jinis  est  controver- 
sia.  The  negoHum  (or  business  in 
hand)  is  thus  defined,  congrcgatio  per- 
sonanim  locoru/m  temporum  eatisa- 
Tum  modorum  casuum  factontm  in- 
stTUfnentoTum  seTTfionuTti  scriptcfrum 
et  non  scriptorwm.  The  cause,  there- 
fore, corresponds  to  the  Greek  67r6- 
a-rouris  (subject),  the  negotium  to 
trtpla-Toais  (surroundings).  These  are 
ofcourse  closely  connected;  and  many 
have  defined  the  cause  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  its  surroundings  or 
conditions. 

*  *  In  every  discussion  three  thi  ogs  are 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  an  sit^  Is  it  so  ? 
quid  sit.  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  quale  sit, 
of  what  kind  is  it  ?  For  first,  there 
must  be  something,  about  which  the 
discussion  has  arisen.  Till  this  is 
made  clear  no  discussion  as  to  what 
it  is  can  arise  ;  far  less  can  we  deter- 
mine what  its  qualities  are,  until  this 
second  ^int  is  ascertained.  These  i 
three  objects  of  inquiry  are  ezhaus-  , 


tive;  on  them  every  question,  whether 
definite  or  indefinite,  depends.    The 
accuser  will  try  to  estabbsh,  first,  the 
occurrence  of  the  act  in  diroute,  then 
its  character ;  and,  lastly,  its  crimin* 
ality.     The  advocate  will,  if  possible, 
deny  the  fact;  if  he  cannot  do  that 
he*  will  prove  that  it  is  not  what  the 
accuser  states  it  to  be  ;  or,  thirdly, 
he  may  contend — and  this  is  the  most 
honourable  kind  of  defence — that  it 
was  rightly  done.     As  a  fourth  alter- 
native, he  may  take  exception  to  the 
legality  of  the  prosecution.    All  these, 
and  eveiy  other  conceivable  division 
of  questions,   come  under  the  two 
general  heads  (status)  of  rational  and 
legal.   The  rational  is  fdmple  enoofh, 
depending  only  on  the  contemplation 
of  nature ;  thus  it  is  content  with  ex- 
hibiting conjecture,   definition,  and 
quality.     The  legal  is  extremely  com- 
plex, laws  being  infinite  in  number 
and  character.     Sometimes  the  letter 
is  to  be  observed,  sometimes  the  spirit 
Sometimes  we  get  at  its  meaning  by 
comparison,  or  induction  ;  sometimes 
its  meaning  is  open  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory   interpretations.      Hence 
there  is  room  for  a  far  greater  display 
of  diverse  kinds  of  excellence  in  the 
legal  than  in  the  roMoihaX  departmenL 
Thus  the  declamatory  exercises  called 
suasoriae,  which  are  confined  to  ra- 
tional considerations,  are  fittest  for 
young    students    whose    reasoniog 
powers  are  acute,  but  who  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  law  necessaiy  for 
enabling  them  to  treat  cmUrcicemat 
which    hinge    on    legal   questions. 
These  last  are  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  pleading  of  actual  causes 
in  court,   and  should  be  regularly 
practised  even  by  the  most  accom- 
plished   pleader  during   the    soas^ 
moments  that  his  profession  aliow^ 
him." 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Aqb  op  Tiberius  (14-37  a.d.). 

AnouBTUS  was  not  more  unlike  his  gloomy  successor  than  were 
the  writers  who  flourished  under  him  to  those  that  now  come 
before  us.  The  history  of  literature  presents  no  stronger  contrast 
than  between  the  rich  fertility  of  the  last  epoch  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  present  one.  The  age  of  Tiberius  forms  an  interval  of  silence 
during  which  the  dead  are  buried,  and  the  new  generation  prepares 
itself  to  appear.  Under  Kero  it  will  have  started  forth  in  sdl  its 
panoply  of  tinsel  armour;  at  present  the  seeds  that  will  produce  it 
are  being  sown  by  the  hand  of  despotism.^ 

The  sudden  collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of  Augustus  is 
easily  accounted  for.  As  long  as  the  chief  of  the  state  encouraged 
them  labourers  in  every  field  were  numerous.  When  his  face  was 
withdrawn  the  stimulus  to  effort  was  removed.  Thus,  even  in 
Augustus's  time,  when  ill  health  and  disappointment  had  soured 
his  nature  and  disposed  him  to  arbitrary  actions,  literature  had 
felt  the  change.  The  exile  of  Ovid  was  a  blow  to  tJie  muses.  We 
have  seen  how  it  injured  his  own  genius,  a  decline  over  which  he 
moums,  knowing  the  cause  but  impotent  to  overcome  it^  We 
have  seen  also  how  it  was  followed  up  by  other  harsh  measures, 
stifling  the  free  voice  of  poets  and  historians.  And  when  we 
reflect  how  the  despotism  was  entwining  itself  round  the  entire 

'  The  Empire  is  here  regarded  solely  in  its  influence  on  literature  and  the 
classes  that  monopolised  it.  If  the  poor  or  the  provincials  had  written  its 
history  it  would  have  been  described  in  very  diflerent  terms. 

'  PonJL  iv.  2,  Impetus  ille  sacer,  qui  vatum  pectora  nutrit  Qui  prius  in 
nobis  esse  solebat  abest.  Yix  venit  ad  partes;  viz  sumtae  Musa  tabellae 
,  Imponit  pigras  paene  coacta  manus. 
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life  of  the  nation,  gatheiing  by  each  new  enactment  food  for 
future  aggression,  and  only  veiled  as  yet  by  the  mildness  or 
caution  of  a  prince  whose  one  object  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  our 
surprise  is  lessened  at  the  spectacle  of  literature  prostrate  aad 
dumb,  threatened  by  the  hideous  form  of  tyranny  now  no  longer 
in  disguise,  offering  it  with  brutal  irony  the  choice  between  sub- 
mission, hypocrisy,  and  death.  Tiberius  (whose  portrait  drawn 
by  Tacitus  in  colours  almost  too  dark  for  behef,  is  nevertheless 
rendered  credible  by  the  deathlike  silence  in  which  his  reign  was 
passed)  had  in  his  youth  shown  both  taste  and  proficiency  in 
Hberal  studies.  He  had  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Messala,  but 
the  gloomy  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  contract  and  obscure  Ids 
meaning  to  such  a  degree  that,  unlike  most  Eomans,  he  spoke 
better  extempore^  than  after  preparation^  In  the  art  of  perplexing 
by  ambiguous  phrases,  of  indicating  intentions  without  committing 
himself  to  them,  he  was  without  a  rival  In  point  of  language  he 
was  a  purist  like  Augustus;  but  unlike  him  he  mingled  archaiams 
with  his  diction.  While  at  Ehodes  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Theodorus;  and  the  letters  or  speeches  of  his  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
indicate  a  nervous  and  concentrated  style.  Poetry  was  alien  from 
his  stem  character.  Nevertheless,  Suetenius  tells  us  he  wrote  a 
lyric  poem  and  Greek  imitations  of  Euphorion,  Ehianus,  and 
Parthenius;  but  it  was  the  minute  questions  of  mythology  that 
chiefly  attracted  him,  points  of  useless  erudition  like  those  derided 
by  Juvenal  :* 

'*  Nutricem  Anchisae,  nomen  patriam^ue  novercae 
Anchemoli,  dicat  quot  Acestes  vixent  annos, 
Quot  Bicolus  Phrygihas  vini  donayerit  nmas." 

In  maturer  life  he  busied  himself  with  writing  memoirs,  which 
formed  the  chief,  almost  the  only  study  of  Domitian,  and  of  which 
we  may  regret  that  time  has  deprived  us.  The  portrait  of  this 
arch  dissembler  by  his  own  able  hand  would  be  a  good  set  off  to 
the  terrible  iadictment  of  Tacitus.  Besides  the  above  he  was  the 
author  of  funeral  speeches,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric 

With  these  literary  pretensions  it  is  clear  that  his  discourage- 
ment of  letters  as  emperor  was  due  to  political  reasons.  He  saw 
in  the  free  expression  of  thought  or  fancy  a  danger  to  his  throneu 
And  as  the  abominable  system  of  delations  made  every  clumoe 
expression  penal,  and  found  treason  to  the  present  in  all  praise  of 
the  past,  the  only  resource  open  to  men  of  letters  was  to  suppress 
every  expression  of  feeling,  and,  by  silent  brooding,  to  keep 

-  Saet.  Tib.  70.  •  Sat.  vii.  234. 
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passion  at  white  heat,  so  that  when  it  speaks  «it  last  it  speaks 
with  the  concentrated  intensity  of  a  Juvenal  or  a  Tacitus. 

We  might  ask  how  it  was  diat  authors  did  not  choose  subjects 
outside  the  spheie  of  danger.  There  were  still  forms  of  art  and 
science  which  had  not  been  worked  out  The  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  shows  how  much  remained  to  be  done  in  fields  of  great 
interest,  ^"either  philosophy  nor  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  could 
afford  matter  for  provocation.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  The  Eoman 
imagination  was  so  narrow,  and  their  constructive  talent  so 
restricted,  that  they  felt  no  desire  to  travel  beyond  the  regular 
lines.  It  seemed  as  if  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  well. 
History,  national  and  universal,^  science^  and  philosophy,^  Greek 
poetry  in  all  its  varied  forms,  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
great  masters  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  rival  The  age  of  literary 
production  seemed  to  have  been  rounded  off,  and  the  self -conscious- 
ness that  could  reflect  on  the  new  era  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
arise.  Ehetoiic,  as  applied  to  the  expression  of  political  feeling, 
was  the  only  form  which  literature  cared  to  take,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  form  most  obnoxious  to  the  government. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  even  had  Tiberius  been  less  jealously 
repressive  letters  would  stUl  have  stagnated.  The  severe  strain  of 
the  Augustan  age  brought  its  inevitable  reaction.  The  simulta>- 
neous  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the  first  rank  rendered 
necessary  an  interval  during  which  their  works  were  being  digested 
and  their  spirit  settling  down  into  an  integral  constituent  of  the 
national  mind.  By  the  time  thought  reawakens,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Livy,  are  already  household  words,  and  their  works  the  basis 
of  all  literary  culture. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  the  chief  post-Augustan  writers  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  held  offices  of 
state.  The  desire  for  peaceful  retirement,  characteristic  of  the 
early  Augustans,  the  contentment  with  lettered  leisure  that  sig- 
nalijses  the  poetry  of  the  later  Augustans,  have  both  given  place  to 
a  restless  excitement,  and  to  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
literature  as  an  aid  to  a  successful  career.  Hitherto  we  have 
observed  two  distinct  classes  of  writers,  and  a  corresponding  double 
relation  of  politics  and  literature.  The  early  poets,  and  again 
those  of  Augustus's  era,  were  not  men  of  affairs,  they  belonged  to 
the  exclusively  literary  class.  The  great  prose  writers  on  the 
contrary  rose  to  poKtical  eminence  by  political  conduct  Litera- 
ture was  with  them  a  relaxation,  and  served  no  purpose  of  worldly 
aggrandisement     I^ow,  however,  an  unhealthy  confusion  between 

^  Livy  and  Trogaa.  *  Tairo,  •  Cicero. 
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tlie  two  piovinces  takes  place.  A  man  rises  to  office  through  his 
poems  or  rhetorical  essays.  The  acquirements  of  a  professor 
become  a  passport  to  public  life.  Seneca  and  Quintilian  are 
striking  and  favourable  instances  of  the  school  door  opening  into 
the  senate : 

'*  Si  fortana  volet^fies  de  rhetore  consal."  ^ 

But  nearly  all  the  chief  writers  carried  their  declamatory  prin- 
ciples into  the  serious  business  of  life.  This  double  aspect  of 
their  career  produced  two  different  types  of  talent,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  the  great  imperifd  writers  may  be  ranged.  Ex- 
cluding men  of  the  second  rank,  we  have  on  the  one  side  L>acan, 
Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  all  whose  minds  have  a  strong  political  bias, 
the  bias  of  old  Rome,  which  makes  them  the  most  powerful 
though  the  most  prejudiced  exponents  of  their  times.  Of  another 
kind  are  Persius,  Seneca,  and  PUny  the  elder.  Their  genius  is 
contemplative  and  philosophical ;  and  though  two  of  them  were 
much  mixed  in  affairs,  their  spirit  is  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
national,  and  their  wisdom,  though  drawn  from  varied  sources, 
cannot  be  called  political  These  six  are  the  representative  minds 
of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  between  them 
reflect  nearly  aU  the  best  and  worst  features  of  their  age.  Quin- 
tilian, Statins,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  represent  a  more  restricted 
development ;  the  first  of  them  is  the  typical  rhetorician,  but  of 
the  better  class;  the  second  is  the  brilliant  improvisators  and 
ingenious  word-painter ;  the  third  the  cultivated  and  amiable  hut 
vain,  common-place,  and  dwarfed  type  of  genius  which  under  the 
Empire  took  the  place  of  the  "fine  gentlemen"  of  the  free 
Eepublic. 

Writers  of  this  last  stamp  cannot  be  expected  to  show  anjr 
independent  spirit.  They  are  such  as  iu  every  age  would  adopt 
the  prevalent  fashion,  and  theorise  within  the  lunits  prescribed  by 
respectabihty.  While  a  bad  emperor  reigns  they  flatter  him; 
when  a  good  emperor  succeeds  they  flatter  him  still  more  by 
abusing  his  predecessor ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  genial,  sober, 
and  sensible,  adventuring  neither  the  safety  of  their  necks  nor  of 
their  intellectual  reputation. 

Such  an  author  comes  before  us  in  M.  Yblleius  Paterculus, 
the  court  historian  of  Tiberius.  This  well-intentioned  but  loqua- 
cious writer  gained  his  loyalty  from  an  experience  of  eight  years* 
warfare  under  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  flattery 
of  which  he  is  so  lavish  was  probably  sincere.  His  birth  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  18  B.C.,  since  his  first  campaign,  under 

1  Juv.  viL  197. 
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M.  Yinicins,  to  whose  son  he  dedicated  his  work,  took  place  in 
the  year  1  b.g.  Tiberius's  sterling  qualities  as  a  soldier  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  many  of  his  legati,  and  Yelleius  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  that  of  Tiberius  in  return.  By  his  influence  he 
rose  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetorship  (14  a.d.),  and 
soon  after  set  himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military 
education  by  systematic  study.  The  fruit  of  this  labour  is  the 
AbndmneTii  of  Roman  History ^  in  two  books,  a  mere  rapid  survey 
oithe  e^ly  p^Tldd,  b^Wlfttllg  more  diffuse  as  it  nears  his  own 
time,  and  tneating  the  life  of  Tiberius  a^^^  ^-^g  f'°^^^fi  ^^  yjhiVh  lie 
3ntace  with  consldera^IeJulnfiaP.     Tne  latter  pi 


was  the  centre  with  constderaTiTft  fii[Tip-qfl.  'ihft  latter  part  is  pi 
served  entire ;  of  ih^  liffiC  D^ok,  wmcn  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  lost.  As,  however, 
he  is  not  Kkely  to  have  followed  in  it  any  authorities  inaccessible 
to  us,  the  loss  is  unimportant  Eor  his  work  generally  the 
authorities  he  quotes  are  good — Cato's  OrigineSy  the  Amiales  of 
Hortensius,  and  probably  Atticus's  abridgment ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  Trogus  for  foreign,  Livy  and  Sallust  (g|^whom  he  was  a  great 
admirgj;)  for  national,  history.  JSS^  recipient  and  expectant  of 
court  favour,  he  naturally  echoed  the  language  of  the  day.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  are  for  him  parricides ;  Caesar,  the  divine  founder  of 
an  era  which  culminates  in  the  divine  Tiberius.^  So  full  was  he 
of  his  master's  praises  that  he  intended  to  write  a  separate  book 
on  the  subject,  but  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  deatL  This 
took  place  in  31  a.d.,  when  the  discovery  of  Sejanus's  conspiracy 
caused  many  suspected  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  seems  that 
Velleius  was  among  the  number. 

His  blind  partisanship  naturally  obscures  his  judgment ;  but, 
making  allowance  for  a  defect  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  the  reader  may  generally  trust  him  for  all  matters  of  fact 
His  studies  were  not  as  a  rule  deep ;  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  his  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  the 
dates  at  which  they  were  founded,  and  their  early  relations  with 
Home.  These  had  never  been  so  clearly  treated  by  any  writer, 
at  least  among  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  His  mind  is 
not  of  a  high  order ;  he  can  neither  sift  evidence  nor  penetrate  to 
causes ;  his  talents  lie  in  the  biographical  department,  and  he  has 
considerable  insight  into  character.  His  style  is  not  unclassical 
so  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes,  but  the  equable  moderation  of  the 
Golden  Age  is  replaced  by  exaggeration,  and  like  all  who  cultivate 
artificial  brilliancy,  he  cannot  maintain  his  ambitious  level  of 
poetical  and  pretentious  ornament     The  last  year  referred  to  in 

^  See  ii.  94,  ^Iiioh  contains  exaggerated  commendations  on  Tiberias. 
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the  book  is  30  a.d.     The  dearfih  of  other  material  g^ves  him 
additional  value.     Aa  a  hiptoriftn  I^a  tfV°  **  1/^yj^tiV«  as  an 

painter  of  character  in  action, 

A  better  known  wnter  (^^pedally  during  the  Middle  Ages)  is 
Valerius  Maximus,  author  of  the  ^fffi  i^  niiia  ^-»***^^^/«^  in 
nine  books,  addressed  to  Tiberius  in  a  dedication  of  unexampled 
servility,^  and  compiled  from  few  though  good  sources.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the  preface.  It  was  to  save  labour 
for  those  who  desired  to  fortify  their  minds  with  examples  of 
excellence,  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing. 
The  methodical  arrangement  by  subjects,  e.g.y  religion,  which  is 
divided  into  religion  observed  and  religion  neglected,  and  instances 
of  both  given,  fiist  from  Eoman,  then  from  foreign,  history,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  other  subjects,  makes  Teuffel's  suggestion  extremely 
probable,  namely,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  young 
deckimers,  who  were  thus  furnished  with  instances  for  all  sorts 
of  themes.  The  constant  tendency  in  the  imperial  literature  to 
exhaust  a  subject  by  a  catalogue  of  every  known  instance  may  be 
traced  to  these  pernicious  rhetorical  handbooks.  If  a  writer 
praises  temperance,  he  supplements  it  by  a  list  of  temperate 
Eomans ;  if  he  describes  a  storm,  he  puts  down  all  he  knows  about 
the  winds.  Uncritical  as  Valerius  is,  and  void  of  all  thought,  he 
is  nevertheless  pleasant  enough  reading  for  a  vacant  hour,  and  if 
we  were  not  obliged  to  rate  him  by  a  lofty  standard,  would  pa^is 
muster  very  welL  But  he  is  no  fit  company  for  men  of  genius ; 
our  only  wonder  is  he  should  have  so  long  survived.  His  work 
was  a  favourite  school-book  for  junior  classes,  and  was  epitomised 
or  abridged  by  Julius  Pans  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  At 
the  time  of  this  abridgment  the  so-called  tenth  book  must  have 
been  added.  Julius  Paris's  words  in  his  preface  to  it  are,  Liber 
decimus  de  praenominihus  et  dmUihm:  but  various  considerations 
make  it  certain  that  Valerius  was  not  the  author.^  Many  inter- 
esting details  were  given  in  it,  taken  chiefly  from  Varro ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  treatise  is  not  preserved. 
Besides  Paris  one  Titius  Probus  retouched  the  work  in  a  still  later 
age,  and  a  third  abstract  by  Januarius  Nepotianus  is  mentioned. 
This  last  writer  cut  out  all  the  padding  which  Valerius  had  so 

^  The  anthor*8  humble  estimate  of  himself  appeare,  Si  prisci  oratoTes  ab 
Jove  Opt  Max.  bene  orai  sunt .  .  .  mea  parvitas  eo  iustias  ad  taum  favorem 
decurrerit,  quod  cetera  divinitas  opinione  colligitur,  toa  praeaenti  fide 
paterno  avitoque  sideri  par  videtur .  .  .  Deos  reliquos  accepimus,  Caesaiei 
dedimut. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Teuffel,  RoffL  Lit  §  274,  IL 
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largely  nsed  (''  dum  se  ostentai  senientiis,  hcts  iadat,  fmidU  exces* 
g^nt8  "),  and  redaced  the  work  to  a  bare  skeleton  of  facts. 

A  much  more  important  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises  only  has 
reached  n%  was  ^  J^^^^iTO  f^BTf^''  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  Boman  scientists,  was  quite  encyclopaedic  in  his  learning, 
and  wrote,  like  Cato,  on  olficuigncey^law,  f^oaiDg,  medicine,  and 
ty.tira>  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  on  medicineTextending 
over  Books  VL-XIIL  of  his  Encydopeedia)  which  we  possess, 
was  the  best  of  his  writings,  but  the  chapters  on  agriculture  also 
are  highly  praised  by  Columella. 

At  this  time,  as  Des  Etangs  remarks,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  medicine  was  in  the  hands  of  Greek  physicians, 
and  these  either  freedmen  or  slavea  Eoman  practitioners  seem 
to  have  inspired  less  confidence  even  when  they  were  willing  to 
study.  Habits  of  scientific  observation  are  hereditary;  and  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  had  studied  the  conditions  of  health  and  the 
theory  of  disease,  as  well  as  practised  the  empirical  side  of  the  art, 
and  most  Eomans  were  well  content  to  leave  the  whole  in  their 

Gekus  tried  to  attract  his  countrymen  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine 
by  pointing  out  its  value  and  dignity.  He  commences  his  work 
with  a  history  of  medical  science  since  its  first  importation  into 
Greece,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  Book  L  to  a  consideration  of  die- 
tetics and  other  prophylactics  of  disease ;  the  second  book  treats  of 
general  pathology,  the  third  and  fourth  of  special  illnesses,  the  fifth 
gives  remedies  and  prescriptions,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth — 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book — ^apply  themselves  chiefly  to 
surgical  question&  The  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  clear, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  expounds  its  principles.  The  main  points  of  his  theory  are 
still  valid ;  very  few  essentials  need  to  be  rejected ;  it  might  still 
be  taken  as  a  popular  handbook  on  the  subject.  He  writes  for 
Soman  citizens,  and  is  therefore  careful  to  avoid  abstruse  terms 
where  plain  ones  will  do,  and  Greek  words  where  Latin  are  to  be 
bad-  The  style  is  bare,  but  puTft  smd  o}f^ojk\.  An  excellent 
critic  says^ — "Quo  saepius  eum  periegeoam,  eo  magis  me  detinuit 
cum  dicendi  nitor  et  brevitas  tum  perspicacitas  iudicii  sensusque 
-veiaxet  ad  agendum  accommodatus,  quibus  omnibus  genuinam 
repiaesentat  nobis  civis  Bomani  imaginem."  The  text  as  we 
liave  it  depends  on  a  single  MS.  and  sadly  needs  a  careful 
revision ;  it  is  interpolated  with  numerous  glosses,  both  Greek  and 
Xatin,  which  a  skilful  editor  would  detect  and  remove.     Among 

1  Daremberg. 
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the  othor  tieatises  in  his  EncyclopaeduZy  next  to  that  on  farming, 
those  on  rhetoric  and  tactics  were  most  popular.  The  former,  how- 
ever, -was  superseded  by  Quintilian,  the  latter  by  Vegetius.  In 
philosophy  he  did  not  so  much  criticise  other  schools  as  detail  his 
own  views  with  concise  eloquence.  These  views  were  almost 
certainly  Eclectic,  though  we  know  on  QuintiHan's  authority  that 
he  followed  the  two  Sextii  in  many  important  points.^ 

The  other  branches  of  prose  composition  were  almost  n^lected 
in  this  reign.  Even  rhetoric  sank  to  a  low  level ;  the  splendid 
displays  of  men  like  Latro,  Aiellius,  and  Ovid  gave  place  to  the 
flimsy  ostentation  of  Bbmmius  Palaehon.  This  dissolute  man, 
who  combined  the  professions  of  gnunmaiian  and  rhetoriciaii, 
possessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  fluent  harangue,  but 
soon  confined  his  attention  to  grammatical  studies,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  authority.  Suetonius  says  he  was  bom 
a  slave,  and  that  while  conducting  his  young  master  to  school  he 
learnt  something  of  Uterature,  was  liberated,  and  set  up  a  school 
in  Eome,  where  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Although 
infamous  for  his  abandoned  profligacy,  and  stigmatized  by  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  as  utterly  unflt  to  have  charge  of  the  young,  he 
managed  to  secure  a  very  large  number  of  pupOs  by  his  persuasiTe 
manner,  and  the  excellence  of  his  tutorial  method.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  his  eloquence  seductive,  and  a  power  of  extempore 
yersiflcation  in  the  most  difficult  metres  enhanced  the  charm  of 
his  conversation.  He  is  referred  to  by  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Juvenal,  and  for  a  time  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young 
satirist  Persius. 

Oratory,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had  well  nigh  ceased. 
VoTiKNXJB  MoNTANUs,  Mambrous  Soaurus,  and  P.  Vrnaauijus,  all 
held  high  positions  in  the  state.  Scaurus,  in  particular,  was  also 
of  noble  lineage,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  chief 
of  the  senate.  His  oratory  was  almost  confined  to  declamatioD, 
but  was  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  tima  Careless,  and 
often  full  of  faults,  it  yet  carried  his  hearers  away  by  its  native 
power  and  dignity.^  Asinius  Gallijs,  the  son  of  PoUio^  so  far 
followed  his  father  as  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  pohtics,  and  with 
filial  enthusiasm  compared  him  favourably  with  Cicero.  Domnis 
Afsb  also  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  an  able  but  dissolute  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  might  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

^  Notices  of  Celsns  are — on  his  Husbandry,  QaiDt  XII.  xi.  24,  GolnnL  L 
i.  14  ;  on  his  Rhetoric,  Quint  IX.  L  18,  et  saep  ;  on  his  Philosophy,  Qdnt 
X.  i.  124 ;  on  his  Tactics,  Yeget.  i.  8.     Celsus  died  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
under  whom  he  wrote  one  or  two  political  works. 
.    *  See  Sen.  Contr.  Praet  X.  2-4. 
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A  writer  of  some  mark  was  Gbbmutius  Cordus,  wliose  eloquent 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Empire  cost  him  his  life :  in  direct  * 

defiance  of  the  fa^onable  cant  of  the  day  he  had  caUed  Cassius  W 
'*  the  kst  of  the  Eomans.''  The  higher  spirits  seemed  to  take  a  /  ^ 
gloomy  pleasure  in  speaking  out  before  the  tyrant,  even  if  it  were 
only  with  their  last  breath ;  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus ;  and  though  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  reUeving  personal  indignation  by  a  vain  invective,  which  must 
bring  death  and  ruin  on  the  speaker  and  aU  his  family,  and  in 
the  end  only  tighten  the  yoke  it  tries  to  shake,  yet  the  intract- 
able pride  of  these  representatives  of  the  old  families  has  some- 
thing about  it  to  which,  human  as  we  are,  we  cannot  refuse  our 
sympathy.  The  only  other  prose-writer  we  need  mention  is 
AuPiDius  Bassus,  who  described  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  German 
expeditions,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Tacitus. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  the  fifth  book  of  Manilius,  by 
Phaedrus's  FaUcSj  and  perhaps  by  the  translation  of  Aratus 
ascribed  to  Gbrmanious,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius. 
This  translation,  which  is  both  elegant  and  faithful,  and  superior 
to  Cicero's  in  poetical  inspiration,  has  been  claimed,  but  with  less 
probability,  for  Dbmitian,  who,  as  is  well  known,  fleeted  the  title 
of  Germanicus.1  But  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  critics  tends 
to  restore  G^rmanicus  Drusus  as  the  author,  the  title  genitor 
applied  to  Tiberius  not  being  proof  positive  the  other  way. 

The  only  writer  who  mentions  Pelajedrus  is  Martial,^  and  he 
only  in  a  single  passage.  The  Aesopian  beast-fable  was  a  humble 
form  of  art  peculiarly  suited  to  a  period  of  political  and  literary 
depression.  Seneca  in  his  Consolatio  ad  Folyhium  implies  that 
that  imperial  favourite  had  cultivated  it  with  success.  Apparentiy 
he  did  not  know  of  Phaedrus;  and  this  fact  agrees  with  the 
frequent  complaints  that  Phaedrus  makes  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
not  appreciated.  Of  his  life  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather 
from  his  own  book.  He  j^^MrhsrR  injieria,  and  bec^rnft  f.Tift  alavn 
of  Augustus,  who  set  him  free,  and  seems  to  have  given  him^s 
patronage.  The  poet  was  proud  of  his  Greek  birth,  but  was 
brought  to  Eome  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  belong  almost  equally  to 
both  nationalities.  Hia  pnvftrty^  did  not  secure  hini  from  persecu- 
tion. Sejanus,  ever  suspicious  and  watchful,  detected  the 
political  allusions  veiled  beneath  the  disguise  of  fable,  and  made 
the  poet  feel  his  anger.  The  duration  of  Phaedrus's  career  is 
uncertain.  The  first  two  books  were  all  that  he  published  in 
Tiberius's  reign ;  the  third,  dedicated  to  Eutychus,  and  the  fourth 

^  Qmnt  X.  L  91.        '  Hart  III.  20,  Aemulaiitr  improbi  iocos  Phaedri. 
»  Phaed.  III.  prol  21. 
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to  Particulo,  daudins's  favourite,  clearly  show  that  lie  contiimed  to 
write  over  a  considerable  time.  The  date  of  Book  V.  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  dose  of  dauduia's 
reign.  Thus  we  have  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  dmiDg 
which  these  five  short  books  were  produced. 

Like  all  who  con  over  their  own  compositions,  Phaedrus  had  an 
unreasonably  high  opinion  of  their  merit.      ^ItflffiTT  fFir"^^"" 
raa  b^p  yhief  desire,  and  he  thought  himself  secure  of  it    He 
echoes  the  boast  so  many  greater  men  have  made  before  hiio, 
that  he  is  the  first  to  import  a  form  of  Greek  art;  but  he 
limits  his  imitation  to  the  general  scope,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  vary  the  particular  form  in  each  fable  as  he  thinks  fit^ 
Tlio  careful  way  in  which  he  defines  at  what  point  his  obligations 
to  Aesop  cease  and  his  own  invention  begins,  shows  him  to  haTe 
had  something  of  the  trifier  and  a  great  deal  of  the  egotist    His 
love  of  condensation  is  natural,  for  a  fabulist  should  be  short, 
trenchant,  and  almost  proverbial  in  his  style ;  but  Phaedrus  carries 
these  to  the  point  of  obscurity  and  enigma.     It  seems  as  if  at 
times  he  did  not  see  his  drift  himself.     To  this  fault  is  akin  the 
constant  moralising  tone  which  reflects  rather  than  paints,  enforces 
rather  than  elicits  its  lesson.    He  is  himself  a  small  sage,  and  all  his 
animals  are  small  sages  too.     They  have  not  the  life-like  reality  of 
those  of  Aesop ;  they  are  mere  lay  figure&     His  technical  skill  is 
very  considerable ;  the  iambic  senarius  becomes  in  his  hands  an 
extremely  pleasing  rhythm,  though  the  occurrence  of  spondees  in 
the  second  and  fourth  place  savours  of  archaic  usage.    His  diction 
is  hardly  varied  enough  to  admit  of  clear  reference  to  a  standard, 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  nearer  to  the  silver  than 
the  golden  Latinity,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  abstract 
words.     His  confident  predictions  of  immortality  were  nearly 
being  falsified  by  the  burning,  by  certain  zealots,  of  an  abbey  in 
France,  where  alone  the  MS.  existed  (1561  a.  d.)  ;  but  Phaedrus, 
in  common  with  many  others^  was  rescued  from  the  worthy 
Calvinists,  and  has  since  held  a  quiet  comer  to  himself  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  poet  whose  misfortunes  were  of  service  to  his  talent,  was 
PoMPONius  Sboundus.  His  friendship  with  Aelius  Gallus,  son  to 
Sejanus,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  during  several  years.  While 
in  this  condition  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  many 
tragedies  which  are  spoken  well  of  by  Quintilian:  "Eormn 
(tragic  poets)  quos  viderim  longe  princeps  Pomponius  Secandus."* 
He  was  an  acute  rhetorician,  and  a  purist  in  language.      The 

^  Phoed.  IV.  proL  11 :  he  carefully  defines  his  fables  as  Atsopiatt  not  Attofi 
»  Quint  X.iW. 
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extant  names  of  his  plays  are  AeneaSj  and  perhaps  Armorum 
Judicium  and  Atretis,  but  these  last  two  are  uncertain.  Tragedy 
was  much  cultiyated  during  the  imperial  times ;  for  it  formed  an 
outlet  for  feeling  not  otherwise  safe  to  express,  and  it  admitted  all 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  Those  who  regard  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  as  the  work  of  the  father,  would  refer  them  to  this  reign, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  old  man's  activity  lasted,  though  his 
energies  were  more  taken  up  with  watching  and  guiding  the  careers 
of  his  children  than  with  original  composition.  When  Tiberius 
died  (37  a.d.)  literature  could  hardly  have  been  at  a  lower  ebb  ; 
but  even  then  there  were  young  men  forming  their  minds  and 
imbibing  new  canons  of  taste,  who  were  destiaed  before  long — 
for  almost  all  wrote  early — to  redeem  the  age  from  the  charge 
of  dulness,  perhaps  at  too  great  a  sacriQoo, 
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CHAFIEKIL 

Thk  Rbignb  of  Calioula,  Claudius,  and  'Sjsbo  (S7--68  A.D.). 

1.  Poets. 

Wb  have  grouped  these  three  emperors  under  a  single  heading, 
because  the  shortness  of  the  reigns  of  the  t^^o  former  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  special  school  of  literatura  It  is  otherwi^ 
with  the  reign  of  Nero.  To  this  belongs  a  constellation  of  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  authors  that  Eome  ever  produced.  And  they 
are  characterised  by  some  very  special  traits.  Instead  of  the 
depression  we  noticed  under  Tiberius  we  now  observe  a  forced 
vivacity  and  sprightliness,  even  in  dealing  with  the  most  awful 
or  serious  subjects,  which  is  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  met 
with  in  Epman  literature.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Catullus ;  equally  so  from  the  witty  frivolity  of  Ovid. 
It  is  not  iu  the  least  meant  to  be  frivolous ;  on  the  contrary  it 
arises  from  an  overstrained  earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  say  ever>'- 
thing  in  the  most-pointed  and  emphatic  form  in  which  it  am  be 
said.  To  whatever  school  the  writers  belong,  this  characteristic  is 
always  present.  Fersius  shows  it  as  much  as  Seneca ;  the  his- 
torians as  much  as  the  rhetors.  The  only  one  who  is  not  imbued 
with  it  is  the  professed  wit  Petronius.  Probably  he  had  exhausted 
it  in  conversation ;  perhaps  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  corrupt  im- 
portation of  the  Senecas. 

The  emperors  themselves  were  all  lUerai'L  Caligula,  it  is  trao, 
did  not  publish,  but  he  gave  great  attention  to  eloquence,  and  was 
even  more  vigorous  as  an  extempore  speaker  than  as  a  writer. 
His  mental  derangement  affected  his  criticisnL  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  burning  all  the  copies  of  Homer  that  could  be  got  at ;  at 
another  of  removing  all  the  statues  of  Livy  and  Virgil,  the  one  as 
unlearned  and  uncritical,  the  other  as  verbose  and  negligent  One 
is  puzzled  to  know  to  which  respectively  these  criticisma  refer. 
We  do  not  venture  to  assign  them,  but  translate  literally  from 
Suetonius.^ 

CTiAUDius  had  a  brain  as  sluggish  as  Cah'gula's  was  over-excitable; 

1  CaL  84. 
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neveriheless  lie  prosecuted  literatoie  wiih  caie,  and  pablished 
seyeral  worka  Among  these  was  a  history,  be^nning  with  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  forty-three  volumes,^  an  autobiography 
in  eight^^  ^'magis  inepte  quam  ineleganter  scriptum;"  a  learned 
defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius  Gallus's  invectiye,  besides  several 
Greek  writings.  His  philological  studies  and  the  innovations  he 
tried  to  introduce  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.^ 

Nebo,  while  a  young  man  before  his  accession,  tried  his  powers 
in  nearly  every  department  of  letters.  He  approached  philosophy, 
but  his  prudent  mother  deterred  him  from  a  study  which  might 
lead  him  to  views  ^*  above  his  station  as  a  prince."  He  next 
turned  to  the  old  orators,  but  here  his  preceptor  Seneca  intervened, 
Tacitus  insinuates,  with  the  motive  of  turning  him  from  the  best 
models  to  an  admiration  of  his  own  more  seductive  style.  I^ero 
declaimed  frequently  in  public,  and  his  poetical  effusions  seem  to 
have  possessed  some  real  merit.  At  the  first  celebration  of  the 
festival  called  Neromana  he  was  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
victory.  His  most  celebrated  poem,  the  one  that  drew  down  on 
him  the  irony  of  Juvenal,  was  the  Troica,  in  which  perhaps 
occurred  the  Troiae  Halosis  which  this  madman  recited  in  state 
over  the  burning  ruins  of  Eome,  and  which  is  parodied  with  subtle 
mockery  in  Petronius.  Other  poems  were  of  a  lighter  cast  and 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the^harp.  These 
were  the  crowning  scandal  of  his  imperial  vagaries  in  the  eyes  of  ^  .  / 
patriotic  Eomans.  *'  With  our  prince  a  fiddler,"  cries  Juvenal,  ^ 
'^what  further  disgrace  remains)"  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
some  other  great  personages  of  our  era  would  perhaps  object  to 
«Tuvenal's  conclusion.  With  all  these  accomplii^mients,  however, 
2^ero  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  He  had  not  the  vigour 
of  mind  necessary  for  eloquence.  Hence  he  usually  employed 
Seneca  to  dress  up  speeches  for  him,  a  task  which  that  polite 
miiuster  was  not  sorry  to  undertake. 

The  earliest  poet  who  comes  before  us  is  the  unknown  author  of 
the  panegyric  on  Calpumius  Piso.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  ver- 
sification with  no  particular  merit  or  demerit.  It  takes  pains  to 
justify  Piso  for  flute-playing  in  public,  and  as  Ifero's  example  is 
not  alleged,  the  inference  is  natural  that  it  was  written  before  his 
tixna  There  is  no  independence  of  style,  merely  a  graceful  re- 
flection from  that  of  the  Augustan  poets. 

We  must  now  examine  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  or 
produced  the  splendid  literature  of  Nero's  reign.  Such  persons  as 
from  political  hostility  to  the  government,  or  from  disgust  at  the 

^  Suet.  Gknd.  41.  *  Id.  '  See  p.  11. 
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flagitions  conduct  by  which  alone  success  was  to  be  purchased, 
lived  apart  in  a  select  circle,  stem  and  defiant,  unsullied  by  the 
degradation  round  them,  though  helpless  to  influence  it  for  good. 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  virtuous  noblemen  such  as 
Paetus  Thrasea,  Barea,  Eubellius  Plautus,  above  all,  Kelvidius 
Prisons,  on  whose  uncompromising  independence  Tacitus  loves  to 
dwell ;  and  of  philosophers,  moral  teachers  and  literati,  who  sought 
after  real  excellenoe,  not  contemporary  applause.     The  members  of 
this  society  lived  in  intimate  companionship,  and  many  ladies  con- 
tributed their  share  to  its  culture  and  virtuous  aspirations.     Such 
were  Arria,  the  heroic  wife  of  Paetus,  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius, 
and  Fulvia  Sisenna,  the  mother  of  Persius.     These  held  reunions 
for  literary  or  philosophical  discussions  which  were  no  mere  con- 
versationsd  displays,  but  a  serious  preparation  for  the  terrible  issues 
which  at  any  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to  meet     It  had 
long  been  the  custom  for  wealthy  Bomans  of  Hberal  tastes  to  main- 
tain a  philosopher  as  part  of  their  establishment    LaeUus  had 
shown  hospitality  both  to  Panaetius  and  Polybius;  Cicero  had 
offered  a  home  to  Diodotus  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
Catulus  and  Luctdlus  had  both  recognised  the  temporal  needs  of 
philosophy.     Under  the  Empire  the  practice  was  stOl  continued, 
and  though  liable  to  the  abuse  of  charlatanism  or  pedantiy,  was 
certainly  instrumental  in  familiarisiog  patrician  families   (and 
especially  their  lady  members)  with  the  great  thoughts  and  pure 
morality  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Greece.     From  scattered  notice 
in  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  should  infer  that  the  philosopher 
was  employed  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  confidences — almost  a 
father-confessor — at  least  as  much  as  an  intellectual  teacher. 
When  Kanus  Julius  was  condemned  to  death,  his  philosopher 
went  with  him  to  the  scaffold  and  uttered  consoling  words  about 
the  destiny  of  the  soul;i  and  Seneca's  own  correspondence  shows 
that  he  regarded  this  relation  as  the  noblest  philosophy  could  ho*jd. 
Of  such  moral  directors  the  most  influential  was  Annaeus  GjBt 
NUTUS,  both  from  his  varied  learning  and  his  consistent  rectitnde 
of  life.     Like  all  the  higher  spirits  he  was  a  Stoic,  but  a  genial  and 
wise  one.    He  neither  affected  austerity  nor  encouraged  rash  attacks 
on  power.     Bis  advice  to  his  noble  friends  generally  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  prudence.     ^Nevertheless  he  could  not  so  far 
control  his  own  language  as  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  NeroJ^     He 

1  Sen.  de.  Tr.  14,  4. 

'  Nero  had  asked  Gornutos's  advice  on  a  projected  poem  on  Roman  histonr 
In  400  books.  Comntns  replied,  **  No  one,  Sire,  would  read  so  long  a  work.^ 
Nero  reminded  him  that  Chrysippns  had  written  as  many.  "True  I"  said 
Comutus,  "  bat  his  books  are  useiul  to  mankind.'* 
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T^as  1)81118116(1,  it  is  not  certain  in  what  year,  and  apparently  ended 
hifl  days  in  exila  He  left  several  works,  mostly  written  in  Greek; 
some  on  pbilosopliy,  of  whicli  that  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  has 
come  down  to  ns  in  an  abridged  form,  some  on  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar ;  besides  these  he  is  said  to  have  composed  satires,  tragedies,^ 
and  a  commentary  on  Virgil.  But  his  most  important  work  was 
his  formation  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  three  Eoman  satirists 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Few  poets  have  been  so  differently  treated  by  different  critics  as 
A.  Pebsius  Flaooub,  for  while  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
excellent  satirist  and  true  poet,  others  have  declared  that  his  fame 
is  solely  owing  to  the  trouble  he  gives  us  to  read  him.  He  was 
bom  at  Yolaterrae,  34  a.  d.,  of  noble  parentage,  brought  to  Eome 
as  a  child,  and  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  His  first  preceptor 
was  the  grammarian  Yirginius  llavus,  an  eloquent  man  endued 
with  strength  of  character,  whose  earnest  moral  lectures  drew 
down  the  displeasure  of  Caligula.  He  next  seems  to  have  attended 
a  course  under  Eemmius  PaJaemon ;  but  as  soon  as  he  put  on  the 
manly  gown  he  attached  himself  to  Comutus,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became,  and  of  whose  ideas  he  was  the  faithful  ex- 
ponent. The  love  of  the  pupil  for  his  guide  in  philosophy  is 
beautiful  and  touching ;  the  verses  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
the  best  in  Persius  :^ 

''  Secret!  loqaimnr:  tlbi  nunc  hortaote  Camena 
Excatienda  damns  praecordia :  qmnta(]^ue  nostrae 
Pars  tua  sit  Comnte  aniroae,  tibi,  dulcis  amice, 
Ostendisse  iuvat .  .  .  Teneros  tu  suscipis  annos 
Socratico  Cornute  sinu.     Tunc  fallere  sellers 
Apposita  intortos  extendit  regola  mores, 
Et  premitar  ratione  animus  vinciqne  laborat, 
Artificemq^ae  tno  dncit  snb  pollice  vnltnm." 

Moulded  by  the  counsels  of  this  good  "doctor,"  Persius  adopted 
philosophy  with  enthusiasm.     In  an  age  of  licentiousness  he  pre- 
served a  maiden  purity.     Though  possessiug  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  gift  of  beauty  which  Juvenal  declares  to  be  fatal  to 
innocence,   Persius  retained  until  his  death  a  moral  character 
-without  a  stain.     But  he  had  a  nobler  example  even  than  Cor- 
nutus  by  Ins  side.     He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the  great  Thrasea,^ 
-whose  righteous  life  and  glorious  death  form  perhaps  the  richest 
lesison  that  the  whole  imperial  history  affords.     Thrasea  was  a 
Oato  in  justice,  but  more  than  a  Cato  in  goodness,  inasmuch  as 
Ids  lot  was  harder,  and  his  spirit  gentler  and  more  human.     Men- 
like  these  clenched  the  theories  of  pl^losophy  by  that  rare  consis- 

1  v;  Snetonius's  VUa  Persii,  «  Pars.  v.  21.  »  lb.  i.  12. 
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tency  whicli  puts  them  into  practioe ;  and  Feisins,  with  all  his 
literary  faults,  is  the  sole  instance  among  Koman  wnten  of  a 
philosopher  whose  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  he 
professed. 

Tet  on  opening  his  short  book  of  satires,  one  is  strongly  tempted 
to  ask,  What  made  the  boy  write  them  ?  He  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  anything  of  the  world,  and,  we  fear,  cannot  be 
credited  with  a  philanthropic  desire  to  reform  it  The  answer  is 
given  partly  by  himself,  that  he  was  full  of  petulant  spleen,^ — an 
honest  confession, — ^partly  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  then  be- 
coming general  for  those  who  wished  to  live  well  to  write  essays 
on  serious  subjects  for  private  circulation  among  their  friends, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  lay  around,  and  encouraging  them 
to  persevere  in  the  right  path.  Of  this  kind  are  several  of  Seneca's 
treatises,  and  we  have  notices  of  many  others  in  the  biograpben 
and  historians.  And  though  Persius  may  have  intended  to  pub- 
lish his  book  to  the  world,  as  is  rendered  j>robable  by  the  prologue, 
this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  when  his  friend  Caesius  Bassus^  undertook  to 
bring  it  out ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  collectioii  of 
youthful  reflections  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  which  the 
poet  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  and  perhaps  had  he  lived 
would  have  suppressed. 

Crabbed  and  loaded  with  obscure  allusions  as  they  are  to  a 
degree  which  makes  most  of  them  extremely  unpleasant  reading, 
they  obtained  a  considerable  and  immediate  reputation.  Lucan 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  his  own  works  were  bagateUes  in 
comparison.^  Quintilian  says  that  he  has  gained  much  true  glory 
in  hiB  single  book  -^  Martial,  that  he  is  oftener  quoted  than 
Domitius  Marsus  in  all  his  long  AtnazofuaJ^  He  is  affirmed  by 
his  biographer  to  have  written  seldom  and  with  difficulty.  All 
his  earlier  attempts  were,  by  the  advice  of  Comutus,  destroyed. 
They  consisted  of  a  Pradexta,  named  Vescia,  of  one  book  of 
travels,  and  a  few  lines  to  the  elder  Arria.  Among  his  prede- 
cessora  hia^xMef  admiration  was  reserved  for  Horace,  whom  he 
iTpityitftfl  with  exaggerated  fidelity,  recalling,  but  generally  distort^ 
ing,  nearly  a  himdreiTwelFEnbwn  lines.  The  six  poems  we 
possess  are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  satirefl.     The  fiist^  with  the 

^  "  Sed  sumpetulamli  tplem  eaehinfM,'*  Pers.  i.  10. 

*  Hunself  a  lyric  poet  (Quint  X  i  96)  of  Aome  rtnk.  He  ebo  wnite  a 
didactic  poem,  JM  Metris^  of  a  aimflar  character  to  that  of  TenQtiaokw 
Haurus.     Persios  died  62  ▲.D. 

*  VU,  Pen. :  this  was  before  he  bad  written  the  Pharsalia. 

«  Qnint  X  i  94.  »  Mart  lY.  xzix.  7. 
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pTo]ogae,  may  be  so  considered.  It  is  devoted  to  an  attack  upon 
the  liteiary  style  of  the  day.  Persius  sees  that  the  decay  of  taste 
is  intimately  joined  with  the  decay  of  morals,  and  the  subtle  con- 
nections he  draws  between  the  two  constitute  the  chief  merit  of 
the  efPiision.  Like  Horace,  but  with  even  better  reason,  he  be- 
wails the  antiquarian  predQections  of  the  majority  of  readers. 
Accius  and  Pacuvius  still  hold  their  ground,  while  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  considered  rough  and  lacking  delicacy  1  ^  If  this  last 
be  a  true  statement,  it  testifies  to  the  depraved  criticism  of  a 
luxurious  age  which  alternates  between  meretricious  softness  and 
uncouth  disproportion,  just  as  in  life  the  idle  and  effeminate,  who 
shrink  from  manly  labour,  take  pleasure  in  wild  adventure  and 
useless  fatigue.  In  this  satire,  which  is  the  most  condensed  of  all, 
the  literary  defects  of  the  author  are  at  their  height  His  moral  taste 
is  not  irreproachable;  in  his  desire  not  to  mince  matters  he  o£fends 
needlessly  against  propriety.*  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  fashion- 
able rhetorician  with  languishing  eyes  and  throat  mellowed  by  a 
luscious  gargle,  warbling  his  drivelling  ditties  to  an  excited 
audience,  is  powerful  and  lifelike.  From  assemblies  like  these 
he  did  well  to  keep  himself.  We  can  imagine  the  effect  upon 
their  used-up  emotions  of  a  fresh  and  fiery  spirit  like  that  of 
Lucan,  whose  splendid  presence  and  rich  enthusiasm  threw  to 
the  winds  these  tricks  of  the  reciter's  art 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  poems  are  declamatory  exercises 
on  the  dogmas  of  stoicism,  interspersed  with  dramatic  scenes. 
The  second  has  for  its  subject  the  proper  use  of  prayer.  The 
majority,  says  Persius,  utter  haying  petitions  {jpreee  emaci)^  and 
by  no  means  as  a  rule  innocent  ones.  Few  dare  to  acknowledge 
their  prayers  {aperto  vivere  voto).  After  sixty  lines  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  he  closes  with  a  noble  apostrophe,  in  which  some  of 
the  thoughts  rise  almost  to  a  Christian  height — "  0  souls  bent  to 
earth,  empty  of  divine  things  I  What  boots  it  to  import  these 
morals  of  ours  into  the  temples,  and  to  imagine  what  is  good  in 
God's  sight  from  the  analogies  of  this  sinful  flesh  ?  .  .  .  Why  do 
we  not  offer  Him  something  which  Messala's  blear-eyed  progeny 
with  all  his  wealth  cannot  offer,  a  spirit  at  one  with  justice  and 
right,  holy  in  its  inmost  depths,  and  a  heart  steeped  in  nobleness 
and  virtue  1  Let  me  but  bring  these  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  meal  will  be  accepted  1"  Li  the  third  and  fourth  Satires  he 
complains  of  the  universal  ignorance  of  our  true  interests,  the 
ridicule  which  the  world  heaps  on  philosophy,  and  the  hap-hazard 
way  ia  which  men  prepare  for  arduous  duties.    The  contemptuous 

»  Pew.  i  9e.  •  Rg.  I  87,  108.    Cf.  v.  72. 
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disgust  of  the  biawny  centniion  at  the  (to  him)  tinmeaTiing  pro- 
blems which  philosophy  starts,  is  yigoiously  delineated;^  but 
some  of  his  toMeavx  border  on  the  ridiculous  from  their  stilted 
concision  and  overdrawn  sharpness  of  outline.  The  undeniable 
virtue  of  the  poet  irritates  as  much  as  it  attracts,  from  its  pert 
precocity  and  obtrusivenesa  -  What  he  means  for  pathos  mostly 
chills  instead  of  warming :  '^  Ut  nemo  in  se  curat  descendere, 
nemo  1  "^  The  poet  who  penned  this  line  must  'surely  have 
been  tiresome  company.  Persius  is  at  his  best  when  he  forgets 
for  a  moment  the  icy  peak  to  which  as  a  philosopher  he  has 
climbed,  and  suns  himself  in  the  valley  of  natural  human  afifeo- 
tions — a  reason  why  the  fifth  and  sixth  Satires,  which  are  more 
personal  than  the  rest,  have  always  been  considered  greatly 
superior  to  them.  The  last  in  particular  runs  for  more  than  half 
its  length  in  a  smooth  and  tolerably  graceful  stream  of  verse, 
which  shows  that  Persius  had  much  of  the  poetic  gift,  had  his 
warped  taste  allowed  him  to  give  it  play. 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  instances  of  his  language  to  jus- 
tify our  strictures  upon  it.  Horace  had  used  the  expression  naao 
guspendie  adunco,  a  legitimate  and  intelligible  metaphor ;  Persius 
imitates  it,  eaccusso  pqpulum  suspendere  naso,^  thereby  rendering  it 
frigid  and  weak.  Horace  had  said  elametU  periiese  pudarem  Ckmdi 
paene  patres  ;^  Persius  caricatures  him,  escdamet  Melicerta  pmase 
Frontem  de  rebvs^  Horace  had  said  si  via  me  fiere^  dolendum  est 
Primum  vpsi  Ubi;^  Persius  distorts  this  into  plorahit  qui  me  volet 
incurvasse  querelaJ  Other  expressions  more  remotely  modelled  on 
him  are  iratum  JEupoliden  praeffrandi  cum  sene  paUes^^  and  per- 
haps the  very  harsh  use  of  the  accusative,  linguae  quantum  siiiat 
canis^  "  as  long  a  tongue  as  a  thirsty  dog  hangs  out" 

Common  sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  precepts  of  so 
immature  a  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  foolish  maxim  that 
a  man  not  endowed  with  reason  (i.e.  stoicism)  cannot  do  anything 
aright ;  i®  that  every  one  should  live  up  to  his  yearly  income  regard- 
less of  the  risk  arising  from  a  bad  season ;  ^^  extravagant  paradoxes 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  less  educated  religious  sects  of  the 
present  day ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  £ome  it  was  the  most 
educated  who  indulged  in  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  of 
these  Satires  was  forced  upon  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of  avoid- 

1  Pers.  iii  77.  « lb.  iv.  28. 

'  lb.  i  116.   The  examples  are  from  Nisard.  ^  Kp.  ii  1,  80. 

^  Pers.  y.  108.  Compare  Lucan's  use  oifrons^  necfrcfns  erit  ttUa  ^enaka, 
where  it  seems  to  mean  ooldness.    In  Persius  it = shame.         '  A.  P.  103. 

7  Pers.  i.  91.    Compare  ii.  10;  i  66,  with  Hor.  S.  II.  vL  10;  II.  vii  87. 

8  lb.  i.  124.  *  lb.  L  59.  w  lb.  v.  119.  » lb.  vi.  25. 
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ing  eyery tiling  that  could  be  twisted  into  treason.  We  tead  in 
Suetonius  that  Nero  is  attacked  in  them ;  but  so  well  is  tbe  battery 
masked  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  it  Some  have  detected  it  in 
the  prologue,  others  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  Satire,  others, 
relying  on  a  story  that  Comutus  made  him  alter  the  line — 

**  Aoriculas  aaini  Mida  rex  habet,** 

to  quts  non  hahet  f  have  supposed  that  the  satire  lies  there.  But 
satire  so  veiled  is  worthless.  The  poems  of  Fersius  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  showing  a  good  naturd  amid  corrupt  surroundings,  and 
forming  a  striking  comment  on  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Latin  letters. 

Another  Stoic  philosopher,  probably  known  to  Persius,  was  C. 
MuBONiUB  BuFus,  like  him  an  Etruscan  by  birth,  and  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  the  young.  like  almost  all  independent  thinkers 
he  was  exiled,  but  recalled  by  Titus  in  his  old  age.  The  influence 
of  such  men  must  have  extended  far  beyond  their  personal 
acquaintance;  but  they  kept  aloof  from  the  court  This  pro- 
bably explains  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Seneca 
in  Persius's  writings.  It  is  probable  that  his  stem  friends,  Thrasea 
and  Soranus  disapproved  of  a  courtier  like  Seneca  professing 
stoicism,  and  would  show  him  no  countenance.  He  was  not  yet 
great  enough  to  compel  their  notice,  and  at  this  time  confined  his 
influence  to  the  circle  of  Nero,  whose  tutor  he  was,  and  to  those 
young  men,  doubtless  numerous  enough,  whom  his  position  and 
seductive  eloquence  attracted  by  a  double  chamL  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  was  his  nephew  Lucan. 

M.  AiTNAEUS  LuoANUS,  the  son  of  Annaeus  Mela  and  Acilia,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  high  birth,  was  bom  at  Corduba,  39  IuD,  His 
grandfather,  therefore,  was  Seneca  the  elder,  whose  rhetorical  bent 
he  inherited.  Legend  tells  of  him,  as  of  Hesiod,  that  in  his 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  the  cradle  in  which  he  lay, 
giving  an  omen  of  his  future  poetic  glory.  Brought  to  Home, 
and  placed  under  the  greatest  masters,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his 
young  competitors  in  powers  of  declamation.  He  is  said,  while  a 
boy,  to  have  attracted  large  audiences,  who  listened  with  admirar 
tion  to  the  ingenious  eloquence  that  expressed  itself  with  equal 
ease  in  Greek  or  Latin.  His  uncle.soon  introduced  him  to  Kero ; 
and  he  at  once  recognised  in  him  a  congenial  spirit  They  became 
friendly  rivals.  Lucan  had  the  address  to  conceal  his  superior 
talent  behind  artful  flattery,  which  Nero  for  a  time  believed 
sincere.  But  men,  and  especially  young  men  of  genius,  cannot 
be  always  prudent  And  il  Lucan  had  not  vaunted  his  success, 
Bome  at  least  was  sure  to  be  less  reticent    Nero  saw  that  public 
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opinion  pief ened  the  yoting  Spaniard  to  himself^  The  mntual 
ill-feeling  that  had  already  long  smouldered  was  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  result  of  a  poetical  contest^  at  which  Lucan  was 
declared  victorioua^  Kero,  who  was  present,  could  not  conceal 
his  mortification.  He  left  the  hall  in  a  rage,  and  forbade  the 
poet  to  recite  in  public,  or  even  to  plead  in  h^  profession.  Thus 
debarred  from  the  successes  which  had  so  long  flattered  his  self- 
love,  Lucan  gave  his  mind  to  worthier  subjects.  He  composed, 
or  at  least  finished,  the  FJiarsalta  in  the  following  year  (65  iMt^  n 
but  with  the  haste  and  want  of  secrecy  which  characterised  nun, 
not  only  libelled  the  emperor,  but  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
of  which  Piao  was  the  head.  This  gave  Nero  the  opportunity  be 
desired.  In  vain  the  unhappy  young  man  abased  himself  to 
humble  flattery,  to  piteous  entreaty,  even  to  the  incrimination  of 
his  own  mother,  a  base  proceeding  which  he  hoped  might  gain  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  matricide  prince.  All  was  useless,  ^ero  was 
determined  that  he. should  die,  and  he  accordingly  had  his  veins 
opened,  and  expired  amid  applauding  friends,  while  reciting  those 
verses  of  his  epic  which  described  the  death  of  a  brave  cen- 
turion.* 

The  genius  and  sentiments  of  Lucan  were  formed  under  two 
different  influences.  Among  the  adherents  of  Csesansm,  none  weie 
so  devoted  as  those  provincials  or  fieedmen  who  owed  to  it  their 
wealth  and  position.  Lucan,  as  Seneca's  nephew,  naturally 
attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  court  party.  He  knew  of 
the  Bepublic  only  as  a  name,  and,  like  Ovid,  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  time.  Fame,  wealth,  honours,  all  wene 
open  to  him.  We  can  imagine  the  feverish  delight  with  which  a 
youth  of  three  and  twenty  found  himself  recognised  as  prince  of 
Eoman  poets.  But  Lucan  had  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  in  him  that 
pined  after  better  things.  At  the  lectures  of  Comutus,  in  the 
company  of  Persius,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  higher  life.  And 
so  behind  the  showy  splendours  of  his  rhetoric  there  lurks  a  sad- 
ness which  tells  of  a  mind  not  altogether  content,  a  brooding  over 
man's  life  and  its  apparent  useleseness,  which  makes  us  beUeve 
that  had  he  lived  till  middle  life  he  would  have  struck  a  lofty 
vein  of  noble  and  earnest  song.  At  other  times,  at  the  banquet 
or  in  the  courts,  he  must  have  met  young  men  who  lived  in  an 
altogether  different  world  from  his,  a  world  not  of  intoxicating 


^  The  accuracy  of  this  story  has  he&n.  doubted,  perhaps  not  without 
Nero*8  contests  were  held  every  five  years.  Lucan  had  gained  the  prise  in 
one  for  a  laudation  of  Nero,  59  A.D.  (?),  and  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text 
niny  have  been  64  a.d.  when  Nero  recited  his  Troica.    Dia  hrii.  29. 

'  Perhaps  Phars.  iil  635.  The  incident  is  mentioned  by  Tao.,  Ann.  xv.  7% 
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preasoies  but  of  gloomy  indignation  and  sullen  regret ;  to  whom 
the  Empire,  gronnded  on  nsnipation  and  maintained  by  injustice, 
waa  the  quintessence  of  all  that  was  odious ;  to  whom  Nero  was 
an  upstart  tyrant,  and  Brutus  and  Gassius  the  watchwords  of  jus- 
tice and  light.  Sentiments  like  these  could  not  but  be  remem- 
berod  by  one  so  impressionable.  As  soon  as  the  sunshine  of 
f  avoni  was  withdrawn,  Lucan's  ardent  mind  turned  with  enthu- 
siasm towards  them.  The  PharacMa^  and  especially  the  closing 
books  of  it,  show  us  Lucan  as  the  poet  of  liberty,  the  mourner 
for  the  lost  Eepublic.  The  expression  of  feeling  may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  little  consistent  with  the  flattery  with  which  the  poem 
opens;  yet  even  this  flattery,  when  carefully  read,  seems  fuller  of 
satire  than  of  praise :  ^ 

"  Qaod  Bi  non  aliam  rentaro  fata  Neroni 
Invenere  yiam,  magnoque  aetema  parantur 
Begna  deis,  caelamqne  sno  seirire  Tonanti 
Hon  nisi  saevoram  potnit  post  bella  Gigantum ; 
lam  nihil  O  saperi  qnerimur!  Scelera  ipsa^nefasqae 
Hac  mercede  placent  I " 

The  FharscUia,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a  prosperous  rhetorical 
career  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  bitter  dLsappointment  which 
flnds  its  solace  in  patriotic  feeling  on  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  poem  could  have  failed  to  ruin  hm^  even  if  he 
had  not  been  doomed  before.  The  loss  of  freedom  is  bewailed  in 
words,  which,  if  declamat(»y,  are  fatally  courageous,  and  reflect 
perilous  honour  on  him  that  used  them :  ^ 

'*  Fngiens  ciyile  nefas  reditnraqne  nnncjnam 
Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenomqae'  recessit, 
Ac  toties  nobis  iogalo  qnaesita,  vagatar, 
Oennanam  Sey thusomqae  bonuu,  nac  respicit  ultra 
Aosoniam." 

It  is  true  that  his  love  for  freedom,  like  that  of  Yirgil,  was  based 
on  an  idea,  not  a  reality.  But  it  none  the  less  required  a  great 
soul  to  utter  these  stirring  sentiments  before  the  very  face  of  !N^ero, 
the  '^  vultus  instantis  tyranni  "  of  which  H(H»ce  had  dreamed. 

On  the  fltness  or  imfltness  of  his  theme  for  epic  treatment  no 
more  need  be  added  here  than  was  said  in  the  chapter  on  YirgiL 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  what  subject  was  open  to  the  epic- 
ist  i^ter  yirgU  except  to  naxrater  the  actual  account  of  what  Virgil 
had  painted  in  ideal  colours.  The  calm  march  of  government 
under  divine  guidance  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus  was  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  fierce  struggles  and  remorseless  ambition  of  the 
Civil  Wars  is  the  other.     Which  is  the  more  true  1    It  would  bo 

1  Phara.  i  88.  •  lb.  vu.  iSi 

f  /,«.  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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faiiei  Ui  ask,  whicli  is  the  more  poetical  t  It  was  Lucan's  hub* 
fortune  that  the  ideal  side  was  akeady  occupied ;  he  had  no 
power  to  choose.  Few  who  have  lead  the  Pharaalia  would  yns^ 
it  unwritteiL  Some  critics  have  denied  that  it  is  poetry  at  alL^ 
Poetry  of  the  first  order  it  certainly  is  not^  but  those  who  will 
forgive  artistic  defects  for  energy  of  thought  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing must  always  retain  a  strong  admiration  for  its  noble  imper- 
fections. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  PharsaliOj  refe^ 
ring  our  readers  for  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  its  defects  to  M. 
Nisard's  second  volume  of  the  Fortes  de  la  DScadencey  and  con- 
fining ourselvea  principally  to  such  points  as  he  has  not  dwelt 
upon.     In  the  first  place  we  observe  a  most  unfortunate  attitude 
towards  the  greatest  problem  that  can  exercise  man's  mind,  hia 
relation  to  the  Superior  Power.     Lucan  has  neither  the  reverence 
of  Virgil,  the  antagonism  of  Lucretius,  nor  the  awful  doubt  of 
Greek  tragedy,     '^a  attitude  is  one  of  pretentious  rebellion  and 
flippant  accusation,  except  when  Stoic  doctrines  raise  him  for  a 
time  above  himself.     He  goes  on  every  occasion  quite  out  of  his 
way  to  assail  the  popular  ideas  of  providence.     To  Lucretius  this 
is  a  necessity  entailed  upon  him  by  his  subject ;  to  Lucan  it  is 
nothing  but  petulant  rhetorical  outburst.     Por  instance,  he  caUa 
Ptolemy  Fortunae  pudor  crimenqtie  deorum;^  he  arraigns  the 
gods  as  caring  more  for  vengeance  than  liberty ;  ^  he  calls  Septi- 
mius  a  disgrace  to  the  gods,^  the  death  of  Pompey  a  tale  at 
which  heaven  ought  to  blush ;  ^  he  speaks  of  the  expression  on 
Pompey's  venerable  face  as  one  of  anger  against  the  gods,^  of 
the  stone  that  marks  his  tomb  as  an  indictment  against  heaven,^ 
and  hopes  that  it  may  soon  be  considered  as  false  a  witness  of  his 
death  as  Crete  is  to  that  of  Jove ;/  he  makes  young  Pompej, 
speaking  of  his  father's  death,  say :  ^'  Whatever  insult  of  fate  has 
scattered  his  limbs  to  the  winds,  I  forgive  the  gods  that  wrong, 
it  is  of  what  they  have  left  that  I  complain ; "  ^  saddest  of  all,  he 
gives  us  that  tremendous  epigram :  lo 

"  Victrix  causa  dels  placuit,  sed  victa  GatonL** 
We  recognise  here  a  noble  but  misguided  spirit,  fretting  at  the  dis- 

^  Martial  alludes  to  Qnintilian*s  judgment  when  he  makes  the  Phazsalis 
say,  TM  criiicua  negat  esse  poema :  Sed  qui  me  vendit  bibliopola  putaL 

*  Phars.  V.  69. 

*  St  liberiatis  Superis  tarn  curaplaceret  Quam  vindielaplaee^  Pkan.  iv.  80& 
^  Superum  pudor,  Phars.  viii  697.  '  lb.  606. 

«  lb.  666.  y  lb.  800. 

^  lb.  860,  Tarn  mendax  Magni  tvmulo  quam  Oreta  TonantU. 
•ib.  ix.  143.     .  wib.j.128* 
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penaations  it  cannot  appTore,  because  it  csnnot  undeistaDd  tlienu 
Bitterly  disgosted  at  the  failure  of  the  Empire  to  fulfil  all  ite 
promise,  the  whteis  of  .this  period  waste  their  strength  in  unavail- 
ing upbraidings  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  retrograde  movement  of 
thought  since  the  Augustan  age.  YirgU  and  Horace  take  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  of  the  Empire  as  that  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  taught  us  is  the  true  one;  they  call  it  a 
necessity,  and  express  that  belief  by  deifying  its  representative. 
Contrast  the  spirit  of  Horace  in  the  third  Ode  of  the  third  book : 


(( 


Hac  arte  PoUuz  hac  vagoa  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas  ; 
Qaos  inter  Auffustus  recnmbens 
Porpureo  Dibit  ore  nectai*,'* 

with  the  fierce  irony  of  Lucan :  ^ 

^'Mortaliannm 
Sunt  cnrata  deo ;  cladis  tamen  hnius  habemns 
Vindidam,  quantam  terris  dare  nnmina  fas  e^t. 
Bella  pares  superis  faciunt  civilia  divos ; 
Fulmmibus  manes  radiisque  omabit  et  astris, 
Inque  Denjtn  tempUs  iurabit  Roma  per  urnbras.^ 

Here  is  the  satire  of  Cicero's  second  Philippic  reappearing,  but 
with  added  bitterness.^  Being  thus  without  belief  in  a  divine 
providence,  how  does  Lucan  govern  the  world  f  By  blind  fate, 
or  blinder  caprice  1  Foriuna^  whom  Juvenal  ridicules,^  is  the 
true  deity  of  Lucan.  As  such  she  is  directly  mentioned  ninety- 
one  times,  besides  countless  others  where  her  agency  is  implied. 
A  useful  belief  for  a  man  like  Caesar  who  fought  his  way  to 
empire ;  a  most  unfortunate  conception  for  an  epic  poet  to  build 
a  great  poem  on. 

Lucan's  scepticism  has  this  further  disadvantage  that  it  pre- 
cludes him  from  the  use  of  the  supernatural  To  introduce  the 
council  of  Olympus  as  Virgil  does  would  in  him  be  sheer  mockery, 
and  he  is  far  too  honest  to  attempt  it.  But  as  no  great  poet  can 
dispense  with'  some  reference  to  the  unseen,  Lucan  is  driven  to 
its  lower  and  less  poetic  spheres.  Ghosts,  witches,  dreams, 
visions,  and  portents,  fill  with  their  grisly  catalogue  a  dispro- 
portionate space  of  the  poem.  The  sibyl  is  introduced  as  in 
Virgil,  but  instead  of  giving  her  oracle  with  solemn  dignity,  she 
first  refuses  to  speak  at  all,  then  under  threats  of  cruel  punish- 
ment she  submits  to  the  infiuence  of  the  god,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  prophetic  impulse,  Apollo,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 

^  Fhais.  vii.  454. 

*  Est  ergo  flamen  nt  lovi  •  •  .  sio  Divo  Inlio  M.  Antonins.    Cic  Phil.  IL 

*  Nos  te,  Nos  facimus  Fortima  deam  caeloqne  locamus,  Juv.  x  ult. 
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compels  her  to  stop  short  and  conceal  tlie  gist  of  her  message.^ 
Even  more  unpleasant  is  the  description  of  Sextus  Pompeins's 
consultation  of  the  witch  Erichtho ;  *  horror  upon  horror  is  piled 
up  until  the  blood  curdles  at  the  sickening  details,  which  even 
Southey's  Thalaha  does  not  approach — and,  after  all,  the  feeling 
produced  is  not  horror  but  disgust. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  his  ineligion  to  his  philosophy. 
Here'he  appears  as  an  uncertain  but  yet  ardent  discipleof  the  PorcL 
His  uncertainty  is  shown  by  his  inability  to  answer  many  grave 
doubts,  as :  Why  is  the  future  revealed  by  presages?*  why  are 
the  orades,  once  so  vocal,  now  silent  1*  his  enthusiasm  by  his 
portraiture  of  Cato,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  coming 
nearest  of  all  men  to  their  ideal  Wise  Man.  Cato  is  to  him  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  virfcues  and  paradoxes  of  the  schooL 
But  none  the  less  is  the  sketch  he  gives  a  truly  noble  one  :^ 

*'  Hi  mores,  hmc  duri  immota  Catonis 
Secta  fait,  servare  modnm  finemqae  tenere, 
Natnramqae  seqiri,  patriaeqne  impendere  vitam, 
Neo  Bibi  sed  toti  genitam  se  credere  mnndo." 

ITothing  in  all  Latin  poetry  reaches  a  higher  pitch  of  ethical  sob- 
limity  than  Cato's  reply  to  Labienus  when  entreated  to  consnlt 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  :  ^  "  What  would  you  have  me  askl 
whether  I  ought  to  die  rather  than  become  a  slave?  whether  life 
begins  here  or  after  death?  whether  evil  can  hurt  the  good  man? 
whether  it  be  enough  to  will  what  is  good?  whether  virtue  is 
made  greater  by  success  ?  All  this  I  know  already,  and  Hammon's 
voice  will  not  make  it  more  sure.  We  all  depend  on  Heaven,  and 
though  oracles  be  silent  we  cannot  act  without  the  will  of  Grod. 
Deity  needs  no  witness :  once  for  all  at  our  birth  he  has  given  us 
all  needful  knowledge,  nor  has  he  chosen  barren  sands  accessible 
to  few,  or  buried  truth  in  a  desert.  Where  earth,  sea,  sky,  and 
virtue  exists  there  is  God.  Why  seek  we  Heaven  outside  I  ** 
These,  and  similar  other  sentiments  scattered  throughout  the  poem^ 

1  Phara.  v.  no,  tqq.  >  lb.  vi.  420-830.  »  lb.  ii  l-16w 

*  lb.  V.  199.  »  lb.  U.  380. 

*  lb.  ix.  566-586.  This  speech  contains  several  difficulties.  In  v.  567  the 
reading  is  uncertain.  The  MS.  reads  An  sit  vita  lUhilf  sed  lonffom^  diffkrtU 
aetaa  t  which  has  been  changed  to  et  longa  f  ctn  differat  aeUu  t  bat  the 
original  reading  might  be  thus  translated,  *'  Or  whether  life  itself  is  nothing 
bat  the  years  we  spend  here  do  but  put  off  a  long  {i.e.  an  eternal)  life  T^ 
This  would  refer  to  the  Druidical  theory,  which  seems  to  have  taken  g;reat 
hold  on  him,  that  life  in  realitv  begins  after  death.  See  i.  457,  Umgae  vUat 
Mora  media  est,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  sentiment  ia  thia 
passage,  and  exemplifies  the  same  use  Qilongua^ 
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ledeem  it  from  the  chaige  of  wanton  disbelief,  and  show  a  large- 
ness of  soul  that  only  needed  experience  to  make  it  truly  great 

In  discussing  political  and  social  questions  Lucan  shows  con- 
siderable insight.  He  could  not,  any  more  than  his  contempora- 
ries, understand  that  the  old  oligarchy  was  an  anachronism ;  that 
the  stubborn  pride  of  its  votaries  needed  the  sword  to  break  it. 
But  the  influence  of  individual  geuius  is  well  pourtrayed  by  him, 
and  he  seizes  character  with  a  vigorous  grasp.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  senate,  he  felt  bound  to  exalt  Pompey ;  but  if  we  judge  by 
his  own  actions  and  his  own  words,  not  by  the  encomiums  heaped 
on  him  by  the  poet,  Lucan's  Pompey  comes  very  near  the  genuine 
historical  man.  •  So  the  Caesar  sketched  by  Lucan,  though  meant 
to  be  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye — ^if  we  except  some  blood- 
thirsty speeches — stands  out  as  a  true  giant  of  energy,  neither 
meaner  nor  more  unscrupulous  than  the  Caesar  of  history. 
Domitius,  Curio,  and  Lentulus,  are  vigorous  though  somewhat 
defective  portraits.  Cornelia  is  the  only  female  character  that 
calls  for  notice.  She  is  drawn  with  breadth  and  sympathy,  and 
bears  aU  the  traits  of  a  great  Eoman  matron.  The  degradation  of 
the  people  is  a  constant  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  wealth, 
luxury,  and  the  effeminacy  that  comes  with  them  that  have 
softened  the  fibre  of  Eome,  and  made  her  willing  to  bear  a  master. 
This  is  indeed  a  common-place  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  gloomy  truth,  and  Lucan  would  have  been  no  Boman  had 
he  omitted  to  complain  of  it.  Equally  characteristic  is  his  con- 
tempt for  the  lower  orders  ^  and  the  influx  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
Borne  had  become  the  common  sink.  Juvenal,  who  evidently 
studied  Lucan,  drew  from  him  the  picture  of  the  Tiber  soUed  by 
Orontes's  foul  stream,  and  of  the  Bithynian,  Galatian,  and  Cappa- 
docian  knights.^ 

With  r^ard  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  poem  the  first  and  most 
obvious  criticism  is  that  it  has  no  hero.  But  if  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  it  shares  with  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Paradise 
Lost.  As  Satan  has  been  called  the  hero  of  the  latter  poem,  so 
Caesar,  if  not  the  hero,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  Pharsalia,  But 
Cato,  Pompey,'  and  the  senate  as  a  body,  have  all  competed  for 
this  honour.  The  fact  is  this :  that  while  the  primitive  epic  is 
altogether  personal,  the  poem  whose  interest  is  national  or  human 
cannot  always  find  a  single  hero.  It  is  after  all  a  narrow  criticism 
that  confines  the  poet's  art  within  such  strict  limits.    A  great  poet 

^  Oapit  impia  plelses  Ces^ite  patricio  somnos,  Phan.  vii.  760. 

*  Yiyant  Galataeqne,  Synqne,  Cappadoces,  GralliqQe,  extremi^ne  orbis  Ibeii, 
Aixnenii,  Cilices,  nam  post  civilia  bella  Hie  populus  Bomamis  ent,  lb.  vii.  885. 
Compare  Jav.  iii  60 ;  vii.  15. 
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can  hardly  ayoid  changing  or  at  least  modifying  the  existing  canons 
of  arty  and  Lucan  should  at  least  be  judged  with  the  same  Hbeiality 
as  the  old  annalists  who  celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic 

In  description  Lucan  is  excellent,  both  in  action  and  stUl  life, 
but  more  in  brilliancy  of  detail  than  in  broad  effects.  His  delect 
lies  in  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  he  has  acquired  in  Ihe 
schools,  and  thinks  it  right  to  employ  in  order  not  to  fall  below  his 
subject  He  has  a  true  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  CiTil  War, 
which  he  judges  to  be  the  final  crisis  of  Eome's  history,  and  its 
issues  fraught  with  superhuman  grandeur.  The  innate  materialism 
of  his  mind,  however,  leads  him  to  attach  otUward  magnitude  to  all 
that  is  connected  with  it  Thus  Nero,  the  offspring  of  its  throes, 
is  entreated  by  the  poet  to  be  careful,  when  he  leaves  earth  to  take 
his  place  among  the  immortals,  not  to  seat  himself  in  a  quarter 
where  his  weight  may  disturb  the  just  equilibrium  of  the  globe  1^ 
And,  similarly,  all  the  incidents  of  ^e  Civil  War  exceed  the  parallel 
incidents  of  every  other  war  in  terror  and  vastness.  Do  portents 
presage  a  combat)  they  are  such  as  defy  all  power  to  conceive. 
Pindus  mounts  upon  Olympus,^  and  others  of  a  more  ordinary  but 
still  amazing  character  follow.^  Does  a  naval  conflict  take  place  f 
the  horrors  of  all  the  elements  combine  to  make  it  the  most  hideous 
that  the  mind  can  imagine.  iFire  and  water  vie  with  each  other  in 
devising  new  modes  of  death,  and  where  these  are  inactive,  it  is  only 
because  a  land-battle  with  aU  its  carnage  is  being  enacted  on  the 
closely-wedged  ships.^  Has  the  army  to  march  across  a  desert  %  the 
entire  race  of  venomous  serpents  conspires  to  torture  and  if  possible 
extirpate  the  host !  ^  This  is  a  very  inartistic  mode  of  heightening 
effect,  and,  indeed,  borders  closely  on  that  pursued  in  the  modem 
sensation  noveL  It  is  beyond  question  the  worst  defect  of  the 
Pharsaliay  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  done 
only  intensifies  the  misconduct  of  the  poet 

Over  and  above  this  habitual  exaggeration,  Lucan  has  a  decided 
love  for  the  ghastly  and  revolting.  The  instances  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  viz.  the  Thessalian  sorceress  and  the 
dreadful  casualties  of  the  searfight,  show  it  very  strikingly,  but 
the  account  of  the  serpents  in  the  Libyan  desert,  if  possible,  still 
more.  The  episode  is  of  great  length,  over  three  hundred  lines, 
and  contains  much  mythological  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  appal- 
ling power  of  description.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  t^e 
question.  Why  is  Africa  so  full  of  these  plagues  1  After  giving 
various  hypotheses  he  adopts  the  one  which  assigns  their  origin. 

1  Phars.  i.  66.  ^  ji,  ^^  174. 

'  See  the  long  list,  ii.  525,  and  the  admirable  criticism  of  M.  Nisard. 

^  Phars.  iiL  588,  aqq,  ^  lb.  ix.  735. 
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to  Mednsa'g  haiis  which  fell  from  Perseufi's  hand^as  he  sailed 
through  the  air.  In  order  not  to  lure  people  to  certain  death  by 
appearing  in  an  inhabited  country,  he  chose  the  trackless  wastes 
of  Africa  over  which  to  wing  his  flight.  The  mythological  dis- 
quisition ended,  one  on  natural  history  foUow&  The  peculiar 
properties  of  the  venom  of  each  species  are  minutely  catalogued, 
first  in  abstract  terms^  then  in  the  concrete  by  a  description  of 
their  effects  on  some  of  Cato's  soldiers.  The  first  bitten  was  the 
standard-bearer  Aulus,  by  a  dipsas,  which  afflicted  him  with 
intolerable  thirst;  next  Sabellus  by  a  seps,  a  minute  creature 
whose  bite  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous  corruption  of  the 
whole  body  >  ^  .then  Kasidius  by  a  prester  which  caused  his  form 
to  swell  to  an  unrecognisable  size,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
serpents,  each  episode  closing  with  a  bnlliant  epigram  which 
clenches  the  effect^  Tnvialities  like  these  would  spoil  the 
greatest  poem  ever  penned*  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  spoil 
^e  PharsdlicL 

Another  subject  on  which  Lucan  rings  the  changes  is  death. 
The  word  inors  has  an  unwholesome  attraction  to  his  ear.  Death 
is  to  him  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven ;  the  only  one  it  cannot  take 
away.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  hear  the  young  poet  uttering  senti- 
ments Kke  this :  ^ 

''Scire  mori  sots  prima  viris,  sed  prozima  cogi,*' 

and  again — ^ 

"  Yictnrosque  dei  celant,  nt  Tivere  darent, 
Felix  esse  mori." 

So  in  cursing  Crastinus,  Caesar's  fierce  centurion,  he  wishes  him 
not  to  die,  but  to  retain  sensibility  after  death,  in  other  words  to 
be  immortal  The  sentiment  occurs,  not  once  but  a  hundred 
times,  that  of  all  pleasures  death  is  the  greatest.  He  even  plays 
upon  the  word,  using  it  in  senses  which  it  wiU  hardly  bear. 
Lihycae  mortes  are  serpents ;  Acceasit  morti  Libye,  ''  Libya  added 
to  the  mortality  of  the  army;"  nulla  crtientae  tardum  mortis 
hahet;  "  no  other  reptile  causes  a  death  so  bloody."  To  one  so 
unhealthily  familiar  with  the  idea,  the  reality,  when  it  came, 
seems  to  have  brought  unusual  terrors. 

The  learning  of  Lucan  has  been  much  extolled,  and  in  some 
Tespects  not  without  reason*     It  is  complex,  varied,  and  allusive, 

^  Of  the  aeps  Lncan  says,  Oyniphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi  est ; 
Bripiant  omnes  animam,  tn  sola  cadaver  (Phaxs.  iz.  788). 

'  In  allusion  to  the  swelling  caused  by  the  prester,  Non  ausi  tradere  bnsto, 
19'ondum  stante  modo,  crescens  fugere  cadaver/  Of  the  iaculuSf  a  species 
which  launched  itself  like  an  arrow  at  its  victim,  Deprensum  est,  (|uae  funda 
rotat,  qnam  lenta  Tolarent,  qusm  segmsScythicae  strideret  arondmis  aer. 

»  Phars.  ix.  211.  '     *  lb.  iv.  520. 
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but  its  extreme  obscurity  makes  us  fimspect  even  wben  -we  cazmol 
prove,  inaccuracy.  He  is  proud  of  his  manifold  acquirements. 
I^othing  pleases  him  more  than  to  have  an  excuse  for  lowing  his 
information  on  some  abstruse  subject  The  causes  of  the  climate 
of  Africa,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  Spain,  the  theory  of 
the  globes,  the  geography  of  the  southern  part  of  our  hemisi^ieze^ 
the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  views  about  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
are  descanted  on  with  diffuse  erudition.  But  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  so  mere  a  youth  could  have  had  a  deep  knowledge 
of  so  many  subjects,  espe<nally  as  his  literary  productiveneas  had 
already  been  very  great  He  had  written  an  Iliaeon  according  to 
Statius,^  a  book  of  Saturnalia,  ten  books  of  SHvae,  a  CaiUtehr 
thonion,  an  unfinished  tragedy  called  Medea,  fourteen  SaUzeae 
fabulae  (no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  Nero),  a  prose  essay  against 
Octavius  Sagitta,  another  in  favour  of  him,  a  poem  De  Incendio 
Urbis,  in  which  Nero  was  satirised,  a  KaraKaua-fjLof  (which  is 
perhaps  different  from  the  latter,  but  may  be  only  the  same  under 
another  title),  a  series  of  letters  from  Campania,  and  an  address 
to  his  wife,  Polla  Argentaria. 

A  peculiar,  and  to  us  offensive,  exhibition  of  learning  oonsistB 
in  those  tirades  on  common-place  themes,  embodying  all  the  stock 
current  of  instances,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  dead  in  Virgil's  Culex.  Lucan,  aa  may  be  sup- 
posed, delights  in  dressing  up  these  well-worn  themes,  painting 
them  with  novel  splendour  if  they  are  descriptive,  thundering 
in  fiery  epigrams,  if  they  are  moral  Of  the  former  class  are  two 
of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  the  poeuL  The  first  is  Caesar's 
night  voyage  in  a  skiff  over  a  stormy  sea.  The  fisherman  to 
whom  he  applies  is  unwilling  to  set  saiL  The  nighty  he  says, 
shows  many  threatening  signs,  and,  by  way  of  deterring  Caesar, 
he  enumerates  the  entire  list  of  prognostics  to  be  found  in  Aratns, 
Hesiod,  and  Virgil,  with  great  piquancy  of  touch,  but  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  situation.*  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing,  or  more  out  of  place,  than  the  old  man's  sudden 
erudition,  llie  second  is  the  deaUi  of  Scaeva,  who  for  a  time 
defended  Caesar's  camp  single-handed.  The  poet  first  remaxkB 
that  valour  in  a  bad  cause  is  a  crim%  and  then  depicts  that  of 
Scaeva  in  such  colossal  proportions  as  almost  pass  the  limits  of 
burlesque.  After  describing  him  as  pierced  wiUi  so  many  speaiE 
that  they  served  him  as  armour,  he  adda  :  ^ 

**  Kec  qaioqnam  nndis  Titalibiis  obstat 
lanif  praeter  stantes  in  summis  ossibua  hastas.** 

1  SUv.  ii.  7,  54.  •  Pbara.  v.  UO.  <  lb.  vl  IftS. 
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TioB  is  grotesque  enongli;  tlie  Ibanquet  of  birds  and  beasts  who 
feed  on  ti^e  slam  ol  Phatsalia  is  evBn  wdrse.^  The  details  are  too 
loathsome  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  list  includes  every 
oamon-feeder  among  flesh  and  fowl  who  assemble  in  immense 
flocks: 

''Nnnquam  tanto  ^  Tultore  caelniti 

Indmlf  9,VLt  ]fixaw  presaertiaU  aethere  peanae." 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  too  long  on  points  like  these.  We 
must  now  notice  a  few  features  of  his  style  which  mark  him  as 
the  representative  of  an  epocL  Krst,  Ms  extreme  cleverness.  In 
splendid  extravagance  6f  expression  no  Latin  author  comes  near 
lunL  The  miniature  painting  of  Statins,  the  point  of  Martial, 
are  both  feeble  in  companson ;  for  Lucan's  language,  though  often 
tasteless,  is  always  strong.  Some  of  his  lines  embody  a  condensed 
trenchant  vigour  which  has  made  them  proverbs.  Phrases  like 
iVahimur'Sub  nomine  pacts — Momentumgue  fuii  mutaius  Ourio 
rerum,  recall  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  Others  are  finer  stilL  Caesar's 
energy  is  rivalled  by  the  line — 

"Nil  actum  credens  dam  quid  sapereaset  agendum. " 

The  duty  of  securing  liberty,  even  at  the  cost  of  blood,  was  never 
more  finely  expressed  than  by  the  noble  words : 

"Ignoratqne  datos  ne  qaiaqnam  serviat  enses." 

Curio's  treachery  is  pilloried  in  the  epigram, 

f*  Emere  omnes,  hie  vendidit  Urbem."* 

The  mingled  cowardice  and  folly  of  servile  obedience  is  nobly 
expressed  by  his  reproach  to  the  people : 

**  Usque  adeone  times,  quem  ta  fsLcis  ipse  timendnm  ? "' 

An  author  who  could  write  like  this  had  studied  rhetoric  to  some 
purpose.     Unhappily  he  is  oftener  difPase  than  brief,  and  some- 
times he  becomes  tedious  to  the  last  degree.     His  poetical  art  is 
totally  deficient  in  variety.     He  knows  of  but  one  method  of 
gaining  eflect,  the  use  of  strong  language  and  plenty  of  it.     If 
Persius  was  inflated  with  the  vain  desire  to  surpass  Horace,  Lucan 
seems  to  have  been  equally  ambitious  of  excelling  Yirgil     He 
laiely  imitates,  but  he  frequently  competes  with  him.     Over  and 
ovei  again,  he  approcushes  the  same  or  similar  subjects.     Yirgil 
liad  described  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  Cacus,  Lucan  must 
celebrate  his  conflict  with  Antaeus;  Yirgil  had  mentioned  the 
portents  that  followed  Caesar's  death,  Lucan  must  repeat  them 
Kvith  added  improbabilities  in  a  fresh  context;  his  sibyl  is  but  a 

1  Phars.  vii.  825.  «  lb.  iv.  828.  »  lb.  iv.  186. 
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tasteless  comiterpart  of  Yiigil's ;  his  catalogues  of  forces  have 
Virgil's  constantly  in  view ;  his  deification  of  Kero  is  an  exagg»- 
ation  of  that  of  Augustus,  and  even  the  celehrated  simile  in  which 
Virgil  admits  his  obligations  to  the  Greek  stage  has  its  parallel  in 
the  PharsdLia?- 

Nevertheless  Lucan  is  of  all  Latin  poets  the  most  independent 
in  relation  to  his  predecessors.     It  needs  a  careful  criticism  to 
detect  his  knowledge  and  imitation  of  VirgiL     As  far  as  other 
poets  go  he  might  never  have  read  their  works.     The  impetuous 
course  of  the  Pkarsalia  is  interrupted  by  no  literary  reminiscences, 
no  elaborate  setting  of  antique  gems.     He  was  a  stranger  to  that 
fond  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  entwined  his  poetry  round  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  past,  and  wove  himself  a  wreath  out  of 
flowers  new  and  old     This  lack  of  delicate  feeling  is  no  less  evident 
in  his  rhythm.     Instead  of  the  inextricable  harmonies  of  Virgil's 
cadence,   we  have  a  succession  of  hch,  forcible,  and  policed 
monotonous  lines,  rushing  on  without  a  thought  of  change  until 
the  period  closes.     In  formal  skill  Lucan  was  a  proficient^  but  his 
ear  was  dull.     The  same  caesuras  recur  again  and  again,^  and  the 
only  merit  of  his  rhythm  is  its  undeniable  originality.*    The  com- 
position of  the  Fharaalia  must,  however,  have  been  extremely 
hurried,  judging  both  from  the  fact  that  three  books  only  were 
finished  the  year  before  the  poet's  death,  and  from  various  indica- 
tions of  haste  in  the  work  itself.     The  tenth  book  is  obviously  un- 
finished, and  in  style  is  far  more  careless  than  the  restw     Lucan's 
diction  is  tolerably  classical,  but  he  is  lax  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain words,  e.g.  morSyfatum,  pati  (in  the  sense  of  vivere)^  and  affects 
forced  combinations  from  the  desire  to  be  terse,  &^.,  degener  toga* 
dimidis  negare,^  mUars  regno,  "to  portend  the  advent  of  des- 
potism ;"^  meditari  Leucada,  "  to  intend  to  bring  about  the  cata- 

^  The  two  passages  are,  Eamenldnm  velati  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheas 
£t  solem  geminum  et  daplices  se  ostendere  Thebas;  Aut  Agamemd- 
nonius  scaenis  agitatns  Orestes  Armatum  facibas  matrem  et  BijQaieiitibiis* 
hydris  cum  fo^t,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dirae  (Aen.  iv.  469).  Ln- 
can*s  (Phars.  vii.  777),  runs,  Haud  alios  nondum  Soythica  porgatos  in  aia 
Eumenidum  vidit  vultus  Felopeius  Orestes :  Nee  magis  attonitos  animi 
sensere  tumaltns,  Cum  fareret,  Pentheus,  aut  cum  desisset,  Agave. 

*  Particularly  that  after  the  third  foot,  which  is  a  feature  in  his  style 
(Phars.  viL  464),  Fad.uri  qui  monstra  feirwiU.  This  mode  of  closing  a  penod 
occurs  ten  times  more  frequently  than  any  other. 

'  I  have  collected  a  few  instances  where  he  imitates  former  poets: — liacre- 
tins  (L  72-80),  Ovid  (i.  67  and  288),  Horace  (y.  403),  by  a  characteristie 
epigram ;  Virgil  in  several  places,  the  chief  being  L  100,  uiough  the  pbrase 
hdli  mora  is  not  Virgil's;  ii.  S2,  290,  408,  696;  iii.  234,  391,  440,  605; 
iv.  392;  v.  813,  610;  vi.  217,  454;  vu.  467,  105,  512,  194;  viii.  864; 
at.  873.  *  Phars.  i.  868.  »  lb.  viii.  8.  •  lb.  L  629. 
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strophe  of  Actium,  "^  and  so  on.  "We  observe  also  several  innovations 
in  syntax,  especially  the  freer  use  of  the  infinitive  (vivere  durent) 
after  verbs,  or  as  a  substantive,  a  defect  he  shares  with  Persius 
{scire  tuum);  and  the  employment  of  the  future  participle  to 
state  a  possibility  or  a  condition  that  might  have  been  fulfilled, 
e.g.,  unumque  caput  tain  magna  iuverdus  Privatum  factura  timet 
velut  ensibus  ipse  Imperet  invito  moturus  mUite  helium,^  A  strong 
depreciation  of  Lucan's  genius  has  been  for  some  time  the  rule  of 
criticism.  And  in  an  age  when  little  time  is  allowed  for  reading 
any  but  the  best  authors,  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  rehabilitated.  Yet  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
more  than  one  great  epoch  in  French  history,  he  was  ranked 
among  the  highest  epic  poets.  Even  now  there  are  many  scholars 
who  greatly  admire  him.  The  false  metaphor  and  exaggerated 
tone  may  be  condoned  to  a  youth  of  twenty-six;  the  lofty  pride 
and  bold  devotion  to  liberty  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  an 
ignoble  spirit  He  is  of  v^ue  to  science  as  a  moderately  accurate 
historian  who  supplements  Caesar's  narrative,  and  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  feeling  general  among  the  nobility  of  his  day.  He 
is  also  a  prominent  representative  of  that  gifted  Spanish  family 
who,  in  various  ways,  exercised  so  immense  an  influence  on  subse- 
quent Eoman  letters.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  but  in  what  part  of  it  her  talents  fitted 
her  to  succeed  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 

To  Nero's  reign  are  probably  to  be  referred  the  seven  eclogues 
of  T.  Calpurnius  Siculus,  and  the  poem  on  Aetna,  long  attributed 
to  VirgiL  These  may  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  their  want  of 
originality  with  the  Satires  of  Persius,  though  both  fall  far  short 
of  them  in  talent  and  interest  The  MSS.  of  Calpurnius  contain, 
besides  the  seven  genuine  poems,  four  others  by  a  later  and  much 
inferior  writer,  probably  Nemesianus,  the  same  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  chase  in  the  reign  of  Numerian.  These  are  imitated  from 
Calpurnius  much  aa  he  imitates  Virgil,  except  that  the  decline  in 
metrical  treatment  is  greater.  The  first  eclogue  of  Calpurnius  is 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  a  young  emperor  who  is  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  exercise  a  wisdom,  a  clemency,  and  a  patronage  of  the 
arts  long  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  again  in  Eclogue  IV.,  the 
most  pretentious  of  the  series,  and,  in  general,  critics  are  agreed 
that  Nero  is  intended.  The  second  poem  is  the  most  successful  of 
aU,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  be  given  here.  Astacus  and 
Idas,  two  beauteous  youths,  enter  into  a  poetical  contest  at  which 
Thyrsis  acts  as  judge.     Faunus,  the  satyrs,  and  nymphs,  "  Sicco 

A  Phars.  V.  479.  •  lb.  v.  864. 
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Dryades  pede  Naides  udo/  are  present.  The  riveis  dtay  their 
oouise;  the  winds  are  hushed;  the  oxen  foiget  their  pasture;  the 
hee  steadies  itself  on  poised  wing  to  listen.  An  amoebean  contest 
ensues,  in  which  the  rivals  closely  imitate  those  of  Yiigil's 
seventh  eclogue,  singing  against  one  another  in  stanzas  of  four 
lines.     Thyrsifi  declines  to  pronounce  either  conqueror : 

**  Este  pares  :  et  ab  hoc  Concordes  yivite  :  nam  vcs 
Et  decor  et  caatus  «t  aoior  sodavit  et  aetas." 

The  rhythm  is  pleasing;  the  «tyle  simple  and  flowing;  and  if  we 
did  not  possess  the  model  we  might  admire  the  copy.  The  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  characterises  all  the  poetry  of  Nero's  time 
mars  the  reality  of  these  pastoral  scenes.  The  author  professes 
great  reverence  for  Viigil,  but  does  not  despair  of  being  coupled 
with  him  (vi  64) : 

"  Magna  petia  Coiyden,  aiTityrns  ease  lalMraa.'* 

And  he  begs  his  wealthy  friend  Meliboeus  {perhaps  Seneca)  to 
introduce  his  poems  to  the  emperor  (Ed.  iv.  157),  and  so  fulfil 
for  him  the  office  that  he  who  led  Tityrus  to  Kome  did  for  the 
Mantuan  bard.  If  his  vanity  is  somewhat  excessive  we  must  allow 
him  the  merits  of  a  correct  and  pretty  versifier. 

The  didactic  poem  -on  Aj^a^  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
LuoiLius  Junior,  the  friendanlcorrespondent  of  Seneca.  Scaliger 
printed  it  with  Virgirs  works,  and  others  have  assigned  Comeliua 
Severus  as  the  iauthor,  but  several  considerations  tend  to  fix  our 
choice  on  Luciliua  First,  the  poem  is  beyond  doubt  much  later 
than  the  Augustan  age ;  the  constant  reproduction,  often  uncon- 
scious, of  Virgil's  form  of  expression,  implies  an  interval  of  at 
least  a  generation ;  allusions  to  Manilius^  may  be  detected,  and 
perhaps  to  Petronius  Arbiter,*  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (j^  A.D.),  in 
which  Pliny  lost  his  life,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  that  event 
All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  LucUius.  Moreover,  he  is 
described  by  Seneca  as  a  man  who  by  severe  and  conscientious 
study  had  raised  his  position  in  life  (which  is  quite  what  we 
should  imagine  from  reading  the  poem),  and  whose  Hterary  attain- 
ments were  greatly  due  to  Seneca's  advice  and  care.  "  Assero  tc 
mihi :  meum  opus  es,''  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,^  and  in 
another  he  asks  him  for  the  long  promijsed  account  of  a  voyage 
round  Sicily  which  Lucilius  had  made.     He  goes  on  to  say,  '^  I 

1  Metuentia  astra,  51 ;  Siriu8  irdex,  247.    Of.  Man.  i.  899  s^S. 

*  The  rare  form  DUis^Dis  occurs  in  these  two  writers. 

•  Ep.  84,  2. 
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Hbiope  yon  inll  describe  Aetna,  the  tlieme  of  so  many  poets'  song. 
Ovid  was  not  deterred  from  attempting  it  though  Yirgil  had 
occupied  the  ground,  nor  did  the  success  of  both  of  these  deter 
ComeL  Severus.  If  I  know  you  Aetna  excites  in  you  the  desire 
to  write ;  you  wish  to  try  some  great  work  which  shall  equal  the 
fame  of  your  predecessors."^  As  the  poem  further  shows  some 
resemblances  to  an  essay  on  Aetna,  published  by  Seneca  himself, 
the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  Lucilius  is  its  author. 

Though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  reputation  it  once  had,  the 
poem  is  not  without  merit.  The  diction  is  much  less  stilted  than 
Seneca's  or  Persius's ;  the  thoughts  mostly  correct,  though  rather 
tame;  and  the  descriptions  accurate  even  to  tediousness.  The 
arrangement  of  his  subject  betrays  a  somewhat  weak  hand, 
though  in  this  he  is  superior  to  Gratius  Faliscus ;  but  he  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  truth  known,  and  a  warm  interest  in  his 
theme.  The  opening  invocation  is  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  asking  their  aid  along  an  unwonted  road. 

He  denies  that  eruptions  are  the  work  of  gods  or  Cyclopes,  and 
laments  over  the  errors  that  the  genius  of  poetry  has  spread 
(74-92)— 

*'  Plwima  pars  scamiae  fallaeia.'* 

The  scenes  that  poets  paint  are  rarely  true,  and  often  very  hurtful, 
but  he  is  moved  only  with  the  desire  to^  discover  and  communicate 
truth.  He  then  begins  to  discuss  the  power  of  confined  air 
when  striving  to  force  a  passage,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  (after  a  fine  digression  on  the  thirst  for 
knowledge),  he  examinee  the  properties  of  fire,  and  specially  its 
effect  on  the  different  minerals  composing  the  soil  of  Aetna.  A 
disproportionate  amount  (nearly  150  lines)  is  given  to  describing 
lava,  siter  which  his  theory  is  thus  concisely  summarised — 

*^  Haec  operis  forma  est :  si*  nobilis  nritur  Aetna : 
Terra  foraminibus  vires  trahit,  urget  in  artam, 
Spiritns  incendit:  yiyit  per  maxima  saxa." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  former  eruption,  signal- 
ised by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  two  pious  youths  who  ven- 
tured into  the  burning  shower  to  carry  their  parents  into  a  place 
of  safety.  The  poem  is  throughout  a  model  of  propriety,  but 
deficient  in  poetic  inspiration;  the  technical  parts,  elaborate  as 
tliey  are,  impress  the  reader  less  favourably  than  the  digressions, 
where  subjects  of  human  interest  are  treated,  and  the  Boman 
character  comes  out  Lucilius  called  himself  an  Epicurean,  and 
is  so  far  consistent  as  to  condemn  the  "  fallacia  vatum  "  and  the 

1  Ep.  79, 1,  5,  7. 
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superstition  tliat  will  not  recognise  the  sufficiency  of  pbysied 
causes;  but  lie  (v.  537)  accepts  Heracli.tus's  doctrine  about  the 
universality  of  fire,  and  in  other  places  shows  Stoic  leanings.  He 
imitates  Lucretius's  transitions,  and  his  appeals  to  the  reader,  e,g, 
160:  Falleris  et  nondum  certo  Uhi  lumine  res  esty  and  inserts 
many  archaisms  as  ulli  for  vUius,  opus  governing  an  accus. 
cremant  for  cremantur,  auras  (gen.  sing.)  iubar  (masc.)  aureus.^ 
His  rhythm  resembles  Virgil,  but  even  more  that  of  Manilins. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  some  notice  of 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  nor  is  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  really  ambiguous  on  the  point.^  When  he  wrote  them 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  bear  every  mark  of  being  an  early  exercise 
of  his  pen.  Perhaps  they  were  begun  during  his  exile  in  Corsica, 
when  enforced  idleness  must  have  tasked  the  resources  of  his 
busy  mind,  and  continued  after  his  return  to  Eome,  whai  he 
found  that  Nero  was  addicted  to  the  same  pursuit.  There  are 
eiglit  complete  tragedies  and  one  praetexta,  the  Octavia,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  a  later  hand,  as  well  as  considerable 
fragments  from  the  Thebais  and  Phoenissae.  The  subjects  are  all 
from  the  well-worn  repository  of  Greek  legend,  and  are  mostly 
drawn  from  Euripides.  The  titles  of  Medea^  Hercules  furefUf^ 
Hippolytus,  and  Troades  at  once  proclaim  their  origin,  but  the 
Hercules  Oetaeus,  Oedipus  Thyestes,  and  Agamemnon,  are  pro- 
bably based  on  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  by  the  several  Attic 
masters.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  have  as  a  rule  been  strongly 
censured  for  their  rhetorical  colouring,  their  false  passion,  and  tiheir 
total  want  of  dramatic  interest.  They  are  to  the  Greek  plays  as 
gaslight  to  sunlight.  But  in  estimating  their  poetic  value  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  the  Eoman  ideas  of  art  were  neither  so 
accurate  nor  so  profound  as  ours.  The  deep  analysis  of  Aristotle, 
wliich  grouped  all  poets  who  wrote  on  a  thems  under  the  title 
rhetorical,  and  refused  to  Empedocles  the  name  of  poet  at  all, 
would  not  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Komans.  To  them  the 
form  was  what  constituted  a  work  poetical,  not  the  creative  idea 
that  underlay  it.  To  utilise  fictitious  situations  as  a  vehicle  for 
individual  conviction  or  lofty  declamation  on  ethictd  commonplace, 

1  See  y.  208,  216,  804,  SI5,  834. 

'  Tac.  A.  xiv.  62,  eannina  erebritcs  factiiare  points  to  tragedy,  since  that 
was  Nero's  favourite  stud  v.  Mart.  i.  61  7,  makes  no  distinction  betwe«i 
Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  nor  does  Quint,  ix.  2,  3, 
Medea  apud  Senecam,  seem  to  refer  to  any  bat  the  well-known'  name.  M. 
Nisard  hazards  the  conjecture  that  they  are  a  joint  production  of  the  fiunily ; 
the  rhetorician,  his  two  sons  Seneca  and  Mela,  and  his  grandson  Liacaii 
having  each  worked  at  them  I 
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was  considered  quite  legitimate  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  And 
Senaca  did  but  follow  the  example  of  Vaiius  and  Ovid  in  the 
tragedies  now  before  us.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  German  criticism, 
so  wonderfully  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  Greece,  that  we 
owe  the  re-establishment  of  the  profound  ideal  canons  of  art  over 
the  artificial  technical  maxims  which  from  Horace  to  Voltaire  had 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.  The  present  low  estimate  of  Seneca 
is  due  to  the  reaction  (a  most  healthy  one  it  is  true)  that  has 
replaced  the  extravagant  admiration  in  which  his  poems  were  for 
more  than  two  centuries  held. 

The  worst  technical  fault  in  these  tragedies  is  their  violation  of 
the  decencies  of  the  stage.  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  and  a 
great  prophetess,  investigates  the  entrails  in  public.  Medea  kills 
her  children  coram  yopulo  in  defiance  of  Horace's  TnaTn'm.  These 
are  inexcusable  blemishes  in  a  composition  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  recipe.  His  "  t»a@ic  .mixt\ire,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  compounded  of  equal  proportions  of  description,  declama- 
tion, and  philosophical  aphorisms.  Thus  taken  at  intervals  it 
formed  an  excellent  tonic  to  assist  towards  an  oratorical  training. 
It  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  a  means  for  producing  a 
finished  rhetor.  This  is  a  degradation  of  the  loftiest  kind  of 
poetry  known  to  art,  no  doubt ;  but  Seneca  is  not  to  blame  for 
having  begun  it.  He  merely  used  the  material  which  lay  before 
him;  nevertheless,  he  deserves  censure  for  not  having  brought 
into  it  some  of  the  purer  thoughts  which  philosophy  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  taught  him.  Instead  of  this,  \na  moral  conceptions  fall 
far  below  those  of  his  models.  In  the  Phaedra  of  Greek  tragedy 
we  have  that  chastened  and  pathetic  thought,  which  hangs  like  a 
burden  on  the  Greek  mind,  a  thought  laden  with  sacBtess,  but  a 
sadness  big  with  rich  fruit  of  reflection;  the  thought  of  guilt 
unnatural,  involuntary,  imposed  on  l^e  sufferer  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  heaven.  Helen,  the 
queen  of  ancient  song,  is  the  offspring  of  this  thought ;  Phaedra 
in  anotheir  way  is  its  offspring  too.  But  as  Virgil  had  degraded 
Helen,  so  Seneca  degrades  Phaedra.  Her  love  for  Hippolytus  is 
the  coarse  sensual  craving  of  a  common-place  adulteress.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  painted,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  revolt- 
ing. As  Dido  dwells  on  the  broad  chest  and  shoulders  of  Aeneas,^ 
so  Phaedra  dwells  on  the  healthy  glow  of  Hippolytus's  cheek,  his 
massive  neck,  his  sinewy  arms.  The  Roman  ladies  who  bestowed 
their  caresses  on  gladintora  and  slaves  are  here  speaking  through  their 
courtly  mouthpiece.     The  gross,  the  animal — it  is  scarcely  even 

\ 

*  Aen.  iv.  11,  Coiu 
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Bensaous-^piedominates  all  throngh  these 'ti!agedie8.  Tndy  1^ 
Greeks  in  teaching  Eome  to  desire  heauty  had  httle  conception  of 
the  fierceness  of  that  robust  passion  for  self-indulgence  which  they 
had  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  aesthetic  love  1 

A  feature  worth  noticing  in  these  dramas  is  the  descriptire 
power  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  choruses.  They  are  quite 
unconnected  mth  the  plot^  and  generally  either  celebrate  the  praises 
of  some  god,  e,g.y  Bacchus  in  the  OedipuSf  oi;  descant  on  some  moral 
theme,  as  the  advantage  .pf  an  obscure  lot^  in  the  same  play.  The 
edai  of  their  style,  and  the  pungency  of  tiieir  epigrams  is  startliDg. 
In  sentiment  and  language  they  are  the  very  coimterpart  of  Iub 
other  works.  The  doctnne  of  fate,  preached  by  Lucan  as  well  as 
by  Seneca  in  other  places,  is  here  inculcated  with  every  variety  of 
point^    We^quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Oedijpus ; 

FatiB  affimnr : .  cedite  fktis. 
Non  soUicitae  possunt  curae 
Mutare  rati  stamina  fosi 
Quicquid  patimnr,  mortale  genua, 
Qmcqaid  ucimos  venit  ex  alto  ; 
Seryat(^ae  suae  decrata  coins 
Lachesis,  dura  revolnta  manu. 
Omnia  eerto  tramite  vadnnt, 
Primiisqne  dies  dedit  extremum. 
Kon  ilia  deo  vertisse  licet 
Quae  neza  suis  corrunt  caasis. 
It  cnique  ratus,  prece  non  ulla 
Mobilifl,  ordo. 

Here  we  have  in  all  its  naked  repulsiveness  the  Stoic  theory  of 
predestination.  Prayer  is  useless;  God  is  unable  to  influence 
events ;  Lachesis  the  wrinkled  beldame,  or  fate,  her  bHnd  symbol, 
has  once  for  all  settled  the  inevitable  nexus  of  cause  and  effect 

The  rhythm  of  these  plays  is  extremely  monotonous.  The  greater 
part  of  each  is  in  the  iambic  trimeter ;  the  choruses  generally  in 
anapaests,  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  understand  the  atmctoie. 
The  eynaphea  peculiar  to  this  metre  is  neglected  by  him,  and  the 
rule  that  each  system  should  close  with  a  paroemiac  or  dimeter 
cataledic  la  constantly  violated. 

With  regard  to  the  OctaviOf  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  product 
of  some  mediseval  imitator ;  but  this  is  hardly  likely.  It  cannot 
be  3eneca's,  since  it  alludes  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Besides  its 
style  is  simpler  and  less  bombastic  and  shows  a  much  tenderer 
feeling ;  it  is  also  infinitely  less  clever.  Altogether  it  seems  best 
to  assign  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century. 

^  Hippol.  1124  and  Ced.  979,  are  the  limest  examples. 
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The  only  other  work  of  Seneca's  which  shows  a  poetical  form  is 
the  'AiroKoXoKvvTvixrts  or  "  Pumpkinification "  of  the  emperor 
Clandius,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  apotheosis  of  that  heavy  prince. 
Seneoa  had  been  compelled,  much  against  the  grain,  to  offer  him 
the  incense  of  flattery  while  he  Hved.  He  therefore  revenged  him- 
self after  Claudius's  death  by  this  sorry  would-be  satire.  The  only 
thing  witty  in  it  is  the  title  3  it  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  possesses  just  this  interest  for  us,  that  it  is  the  only  example 
we  possess  of  the  Menippean  satire,  unless  we  refer  the  work  of 
Petxonius  to  this  head« 


CHAPTEE  m 

The  Eeigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nsna 
2.  Prose  Writbes — Senboa. 

Op  all  the  imperial  writers  except  Tacitus,  Seneca  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  important     'Hia  position,  talents,  and  influence 
make  him  a  perfect  representative  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
His  career  was  long  and  chequered :  his  experience  brought  him 
into  contact  with  nearly  every  phase  of  life.     He  was  bom  at 
Cordova  3  a.d.  and  brought  by  his  indulgent  father  as  a  boy  to 
Eome.     His  early  studies  were  devoted  to  rhetoric,  of  which  he 
tells  us  he  was  an  ardent  learner.     Every  day  he  was  the  first  at 
school,  and  generally  the  last  to  leave  it.     While  still  a  youngs 
man  he  made  so  brilliant  a  name  at  the  bar  as  to  awaken  Caligula's 
jealousy.    By  his  father's  advice  he  retired  for  a  time,  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  spent  his  days  in  philosophy.     Seneca  was 
one  of  those  ardent  natures  the  virgin  soil  of  whose  talent  shows 
a  luxurious  richness  unknown  to  t^e  harassed  brains  of  an  old 
civilisation.     His  enthusiasm  for  phflosophy  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  first  became  a  Stoic.     But  stoicism  was  not  severe  enough  for 
his  taste.     He  therefore  turned  Pythagorean,  and  abstained  for 
several  years  from  everything  but  herbs.     His  father,  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  saw  that  self-denial  like  this  was  no  less  perilous 
than  his  former  triumphs.     "  Why  do  you  not,  my  son,"  he  said, 
"  why  do  you  not  live  as  others  live  1    There  is  a  provocation  in 
success,  but  there  is  a  worse  provocation  in  ostentatious  abstinence. 
You  might  be  taken  for  a  Jew  (he  meant  a  Christian).     Do  not 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  Jove."     The  young  enthusiast  was  wise 
enough  to  take  the  hint.     He  at  once  dressed  himself  en  mode^ 
resumed  a  moderate  diet)  only  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  abstinoM^ 
from  wine,  perfumes,  warm  baths,  and  made  dishes  1    He  was  now 
35  years  of  age ;  in  due  time  CaHgula  died,  and  he  resumed  his 
pleadings  at  the  bar.     He  was  appointed  Quaestor  by  Qaudiaa, 
and  soon  opened  a  school  for  youths  of  quality,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended.      His  social  successes  were  striking,  and 
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brought  him  into  tronble.  He  was  suspected  of  improper  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  and  in  41  a.d.  was  exiled 
to  Corsica.  This  was  the  second  blow  to  his  career.  But  it  was 
a  most  fortunate  one  for  his  genius.  In  the  lonely  solitudes  of  a 
barbarous  island  he  meditated  deeply  over  the  truth  of  that  philo- 
sophy to  which  his  first  devotion  had  been  given,  and  no  doubt 
struck  out  the  germs  of  that  mild  and  catholic  form  of  it  which  has 
made  his  teaching,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  antiquity.  While  there  he  wrote  many  of  the  treatises 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  besides  others  that  are  lost.  The 
earliest  in  all  probability  is  the  Consolatio  ad  Mardam^  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  even' before  his  exile.  Next  come  two  other  Consola- 
tiones.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Polybius,  the  powerful  freedman 
of  Claudius.  It  is  fuU  of  the  most  abject  flattery,  uttered  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  his  recall  from  banishment.  That  Seneca  did 
not  object  to  write  to  order  is  unhappily  manifest  from  his  pane- 
gyric on  Claudius,  delivered  by  Nero,  which  was  so  fulsome  that, 
even  while  the  emperor  recited  it,  those  who  heard  could  not  control 
their  laughter.  The  second  Consolation  is  to  his  mother  Helvi^, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  works.  Already  he  is  beginning  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  philo- 
sopher. His  work  De  Ira  must  be  referred  to  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  shortly  after  Caligula's  death*  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  inexperience,  though  its  eloquence  and  brilliancy  are 
remarkable.  He  enforces  the  Stoic  thesis  that  anger  is  not  an 
emotion,  just  iu  itseK  and  often  righteously  indulged,  but  an  evil 
passion  which  must  be  eradicated.  This  view  which,  if  supported 
on  grounds  of  mere  expediency,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  is  here 
defended  on  a  priori  principles  without  much  real  reflection,  and 
was  quite  outgrown  by  him  when  taught  by  the  experience  of  riper 
years.  In  the  Gonstantio  Sapierdia  he  praises  and  holds  up  to 
imitation  the  absurd  apathy  recommended  by  Stilpo.  In  the 
De  Animi  Tranquillitaie,  addressed  to  Annaeus  Serenus,  the  cap- 
tain of  Nero's  body-guard,^  he  adopts  the  same  line  of  thought,  but 
shows  signs  of  limiting  its  application  by  the  necessities  of  circum- 
stances. The  person  to  whom  this  dialogue  is  addressed,  though 
praised  by  Seneca,  seems  to  have  been  but  a  poor  philosopher. 
In  complaisance  to  the  emperor  he  went  so  far  as  to  attract  to 
himself  the  infamy  which  Nero  incurred  by  his  amours  with  a 
courtesan  named  Acte ;  and  his  end  was  that  of  a  glutton  rather 
than  a  sage.  At  a  large  banquet  he  and  many  of  his  guests  were 
poisoned  by  eating  toadstools  !^ 

1  Praefectus  vigilum.  *  Plin.  N.  H.  xxii.  28,  47. 
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It  was  Messalina  who  had  piocuied  Seneca's  exila  Wlioi 
Agrippina  sacceeded  to  her  influence  he  was  recalled.  This  am- 
bitious woman,  aware  of  his  talents  and  pliant  disposition,  and 
perhaps,  as  Dio  insinuates,  captivated  by  his  engaging  person,  con- 
trived to  get  him  appointed  tutor  to  her  son,  the  young  Nero,  now 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  This  was  a  post  of  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  appropriate  the  advantages.  He  rose  to  the  praetorship 
(50  A.D.)  and  soon  after  Uy  the  consulship,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years-  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.^  This  damaging  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  his  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him 
beforo  Nero;  and  though  Seneca  in  his  defence^  attributed  all  his 
wealth  to  the  unsought  bounty  of  his  prince,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  was  honestly  come  by,  especially  as  he  must  have  been 
well  paid  for  the  numerous  violatioDS  of  his  conscience  to  which 
out  of  regard  to  Kero  he  submitted  Seneca  is  a  lamentable 
instance  of  variance  between  precept  and  example.'  The  authentic 
bust  which  is  preserved  of  him  bears  in  its  harassed  expression 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  And  those  who 
study  his  w<xk»  cannot  fail  to  find  many  indications  of  the  same 
thing,  though  the  very  ^lergy  whidi  results  from  such  unhappiness 
gives  his  writings  a  deeper  power. 

The  works  written  after  his  recall  show  a  nmrked  advance  in 
his  conceptiooi  of  life:  He  is  no  longer  the  abstract  dogmatist^ 
but  the  supple  thinker  who  finds  that  there  is  room  for  the 
philosopher  in  the  world,  at  court,  even  in  the  inner  chamb^  of  the 
palace.  To  this  period  are  to  be  ref ened  his  three  books  De  Cle- 
menttOy  which  are  addressed  to  Nero,  and  contain  many  beautiful 
and  wholesome  precepts;  his  De  VUa  Beata,  addressed  to  his 
brother  Novatus  (the  Gallso  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and 
perhaps  the  admirable  essay  De  Benefieiu.  This,  however,  more 
probably  dates  a  few  years  later  (60-62  A.D.).  It  is  full  of 
digressions  and  repetitiom,  a  common  fault  of  his  style,  but 
contains  some  very  powerful  thought  The  animus  that  dictates 
it  is  thought  by  Charpentier  to  be  the  desire  to  release  himself 
from  all  sense  of  obligation  to  NeriK  It  breathes  protest  throu^ 
out ;  it  proves  that  a  tyrant's  benefits  are  not  kindnesses.  It  gives 
what  we  may  call  a  coLsmdry  of  gratitude.  Other  philosophical 
works  now  lost  are  the  ExIwrtaJtionea^  the  Da  Offieits,  an  essay  on 
premature  death,  one  on  superstition,  in  which  he  derided  the 
popular  faith,  one  on  friendship,  some  books  on  moral  philosophy, 

1  Said  to  have  amounted  to  800,000,000  aeatercea.  Tac.  Azl  ziii.  431 
JvLYonvl  caXiahim  praedives.    Sat  x.  16.  '  An.  xiv.  53. 

*  The  great  blot  on  his  character  is  his  having  composed  a  justifiontion  of 
Nero's  matricide  on  the  plea  of  state  necessity. 
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on  temedies  for  chance  casualties,  on  poverty  and  compassion. 
He  wrote  also  a  biography  of  his  father,  many  political  speeches 
delivered  by  Kero,'a  panegyric  on  Messalina,  and  a  collection  of 
letters  to  Novatus. 

The  Stoics  affected  to  despise  physical  stndies,  or  at  any  rate  to 
postpone  them  to  morak.     Seneca  shared  this  edifying  but  far 
from  scientific  persuasion.     But  after  his  final  withdrawal  fiom 
court,  as  the  wonders  of  nature  forced  themselves  on  his  notice, 
he  reconsidered  his  old  prejudice,   and  ^entered  with  ardour  on 
the  contemplation  of  physicsd  phenomena.     Besides  the  NaturaUa 
Quaestiones,  a  great  part  of  which  still  remain,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
De  Motu  Terrarumy  begun  in  his  youth  but  revised  in  his  old  age, 
and  essays  on  the  properties  of  stones  and  fishes,  besides  mono- 
graphs on  India  and  Egypt,  and  a  short  fragment  on  ^'  the  form  of 
the  universe."    These,  howevei^  only  occupied  a  pcujtion  of  his  time, 
the  chief  part  was  given  to  self-improvement  ancFthose  beautiful 
letters  to  Lucilius  which  are  the  most  important  remains  of  his 
works.     Since  the  death  of  Buzrus,  who  had  helped  hiTu  to  infiu- 
ence  ISTero  for  good,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  atrocious  tendencies 
of  his  disposition,  Seneca  had  known  that  his  position  was  insecure. 
A  prince  who  had  killed  first  his  cousin  and  then  his  mother,  would 
not  be  likely  to  spare  his  preceptor.     Seneca  determined  to  fore- 
stall the  danger.     He  presented  Imnself  at  the  palace,  and  entreated 
Nero  to  receive  back  the  wealth  he  had  so  generously  bestowed. 
Instead  of  complying,  ]^ero,  in  a  speech  full  of  specious  respect, 
but  instinct  witib.  latent  malignity,  refused  to  accept  the  proffered 
gift     The  ex-minister  knew  that  his  doom  was  sealed.     He  at 
once  relinquished  all  the  state  in  which  he  had  lived,  gave  no  more 
banquets,  held  no  more  levees,  but  abandoned  himself  to  a  voluntary 
poverty,  writing  and  reading,  and  practisiDg  the  asceticism  of  his 
school    But  this  submission  did  not  at  aU  satisfy  Nero's  vengeance. 
He  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  poison  his  old  friend.     This  was 
revealed  to  Seneca,  who  henceforth  ate  nothing  but  herbs  which 
he  gathered  with  his  own  hand,  and  drank  only  from  a  spring 
that  rose  in  his  garden.     Soon  afterwards  occurred  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  and  this  gave  his  enemies  a  convenient  excuse  for  accusing 
him.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.     Nero's 
thirst  for  his  blood  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  death,  which  he  accordingly  did 
-with  alacrity  and  fiimness.     In  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Aunala 
of  Tacitus  is  related  with  that  wondrous  power  which  is  peculiar 
to  its  author,  the  dramatic  scene  which  closed  the  sage's  life.     The 
best  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtue  is  the  deep  affection  of  his 
young  wife  Paulina.     Eefusing  all  entreaty,  she  resolutely  deter- 
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mined  to  die  with  her  hushand.  They  opened  their  veins  together ; 
she  fainted  away,  and  was  removed  by  her  friends  and  with  diffi- 
culty restored  to  life ;  }ie,  after  suflfering  excruciating  agony,  which 
he  endured  with  cheerfulness,  discoursing  to  his  friends  on  the 
glorious  realities  to  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  was  at  length 
suffocated  by  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
weakest  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  one  who,  had  he 
had  the  courage  to  abjure  pubHc  life,  would  have  been  reverenced 
by  posterity  in  the  same  degree  that  his  talent  has  been  admired. 
As  it  is,  he  has  always  found  severe  judges.  Dio  Gassius 
soon  after  his  death  wrote  a  biography,  in  wMch  all  his  acts  re- 
ceived a  malignant  interpretation.  Quintilian  disliked  him,  and 
harshly  criticised  his  literary  defects.  The  pedant  Fronto  did  the 
same.  Tacitus,  with  a  larger  heart,  made  allowance  for  his  temp- 
tations, and  while  never  glossing  over  his  unworthy  actions,  has 
yet  shown  his  love  for  the  man  in  spite  of  all  by  the  splendid 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  constancy  of  his  death. 

The  position  of  Seneca,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  is  extremely  important,  and  claims  attentive  consideration  in 
both  these  relations.  As  a  philosopher  he  is  usually  called  a  Stoic. 
In  one  sense  this  appellation  is  correct.  When  he  places  himself 
under  any  banner  it  is  always  that  of  Zeno.  !N'evertheless  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  regard  him  as  a  Stoic  in  the  sense  in  which  Brutus, 
Cato,  and  Thrasea,  were  Stoics.  Like  all  the  greatest  Eoman  thinkers 
he  was  an  Eclectic ;  he  belonged  in  reality  to  no  school  He  was 
the  successor  of  such  men  as  Scipio,  Ennius,  and  Cicero,  far  mora 
than  of  the  rigid  thinkers  of  the  Porch.  He  himself  says,  "  NuUius 
nomen  fero."^  The  systematic  teachers  of  the  Eoman  school,  as 
distinct  from  those  who  were  rather  patriots  than  philosophers, 
had  become  more  and  more  liberal  in  their  speculative  tenets, 
more  and  more  at  one  upon  the  great  questions  of  practice.  Since 
the  time  of  Cicero  philosophic  thought  had  been  flowing  steadily 
in  one  direction.  It  had  learnt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  men's 
hearts  rather  than  convincing  their  intellects.  It  had  become  a 
system  of  persuasion.  Eabianus  was  the  flrst  who  clearly  proposed 
to  himself,  as  an  end,  to  gain  over  the  affections  or  to  arouse  the 
conscience.  He  was  succeeded,  under  Tiberius,  by  Sotion  the 
p3rthagorean  and  Attains  the  Stoic,^  of  both  of  whom  Seneca  had 
been  an  ardent  pupiL  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  in  a  ruder  way,  had 
worked  for  the  same  object.*     In  this  gradual  conveigence  of 

1  Ep.  46,  4 ;  cf.  2,  6.  •  Ep.  110,  18. 

'  He  was  a  scurrilous  abuser  of  the  goyemment.  Yesposian  once  said  to 
him,  "  You  want  to  provoke  me  to  kill  you,  but  I  am  not  going  to  order  a 
dog  that  barks  to  execution."    Cf.  Sen.  £p.  67, 14 ;  De  ben.  vii.  2. 
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diverse  schools  metaphysics  were  necessarily  put  aside,  and  ethics 
occupied  the  first  and  only  place.  Each  school  claimed  for  itself 
the  best  men  of  all  schools.  "  He  is  a  Stoic,''^  says  Seneca,  "  even 
though  he  denies  it."  The  great  conclusions  of  abstract  thought 
brought  to  light  in  Greece  were  now  to  be  tested  in  their  applica- 
tion to  life.  "  The  remedies  of  the  soul  have  been  discovered  lon[^ 
ago ;  it  is  for  us  to  learn  how  to  apply  them."  Such  is  the  grand 
text  on  which  the  system  of  Seneca  is  a  comment.  This  system 
demands,  above  all  things,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  And 
it  is  astonishing  how  penetrating  is  the  knowledge  that  Seneca 
displays.  His  varied  experience  opened  to  him  many  avenues  of 
observation  closed  to  the  majority.  His  very  position,  as  at  once 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  moralist^  naturally  attracted  men  to 
birn.  And  he  used  his  opportunities  with  signal  adroitness.  But 
his  ability  was  not  the  only  reason  of  this  peculiar  insight  Cicero 
was  as  able ;  but  Cicero  had  it  not.  His  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  other  questions,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
souL  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
For  a  man  to  succeed  in  life  under  a  regime  of  mutual  distrust, 
which  he  himself  bitterly  compares  to  the  forced  friendship  of  the 
gladiatorial  school,  a  deep  study  of  character  was  indispensable. 
Wealth  could  no  longer  be  imported  :^  it  could  only  be  redistributed. 
To  gain  wealth  was  to  despoU  one's  neighbour.  And  the  secret  of 
despoiling  one's  neighbour  was  to  understand  his  weakness;  if 
possible,  to  detect  his  hidden  guilt.  !Not  Seneca  only  but  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  Empire  show  a  marked  familiarity  with  the 
pathology  of  mind 

Seneca  tells  us  that  he  loves  teaching  above  all  things  else;  that 
if  he  loves  knowledge  it  is  that  he  may  impart  it.^  For  teaching 
there  is  one  indispensable  prerequisite,  and  two  possible  domaiQ& 
The  prerequisite  is  certainty  of  one's  self,  the  domains  are  those 
of  popidar  instruction  and  of  private  direction.  Seneca  tries  first 
of  all  to  ensure  his  own  conviction.  "  Not  only,"  he  says,  "  do  I 
believe  all  I  say,  but  I  love  it"*  He  tries  to  make  his  published 
teachings  as  real  as  possible  by  assuming  a  conversational  tone.^ 
They  have  the  piquancy,  the  discursiveness,  the  brilliant  flavour 
of  the  salon.  They  recal  the  converse  of  those  gifted  men  who 
pass  from  theme  to  theme,  throwing  light  on  all,  but  not  exhaust- 
ing any.     £ut  Seneca  is  the  last  man  to  assume  the  sage.     Except 

1  Ep.  64,  2. 

'  Or  at  least  in  a  mnch  less  degree.  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  give  instances 
of  rapacity  exercised  on  the  provinces,  but  it  must  have  been  inconsiderable 
as  compared  with  what  it  had  been. 

»  Ep.  6,  L  *  Ep.  75,  3.  »  Ep.  75,  1. 
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pedantry,  noiihing  is  so  alien  from  him  as  the  assumption  of  good-' 
nesa.  *^  When  I  praise  virtue  do  not  suppose  I  am  praising  myself, 
but  when  I  blame  vice,  then  belieye  that  it  is  myself  I  Uame.**^ 
Thus  confident  but  unassuming,  he  proceeds  to  the  commimiea- 
tion  of  wisdom.  And  of  the  two  domains,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges both  to  be  legitimate,'  he  himself  prefers  the  second.  He 
is  no  writer  for  the  crowd ;  his  chosen  audience  is  a  few  selected 
spirits.  To  such  as  these  he  wished  to  be  director  of  conscience, 
guide,  and  adviser  in  all  matters,  bodily  as  well  as  spiiitosL 
This  was  the  calling  for  which,  like  F^^lon,  he  felt  the.  keenest 
desire,  the  fullest  aptitude.  We  see  his  power  in  it  when  we 
read  his  Consolations  ;  we  see  the  intimate  sympathy  which  dives 
into  the  heart  of  his  friend.  In  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  and  in 
the  TranquUlUy  of  the  Sotd,  this  is  most  conspicuous.  SerenoB 
had  written  complaining  of  a  secret  unhappiness  or  malady,  he 
knew  not  which,  that  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  frame,  and 
would  not  let  him  enjoy  a  moment's  peace.  Seneca  analyses  his 
complaint,  and  expounds  it  with  a  vivid  deamess  which  betrayB  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  vidth  its  symptoma  If  to  that  anguish  of 
a  spirit  that  preys  on  itself  could  be  added  the  pains  of  a  yearn- 
ing unknown  to  antiquity,  we  might  say  that  Seneca  was  en- 
lightening or  comforting  a  Werther  or  a  Kend.' 

Seneca's  object^  therefore,  was  remedial ;  to  discover  the  malady 
and  apply  the  restorative.  The  good  teacher  is  artifex  vivendu* 
He  does  not  state  principles,  he  gives  minute  precepts  for  every 
circumstance  of  life.  Here  we  see  casuistry  entering  into  morals, 
but  it  is  casuistry  of  a  noble  sort  To  be  effective  precepts  must 
be  repeated,  and  with  every  variety  of  statement  ''To  knock 
once  at  the  door  when  you  come  at  night  is  never  enough ;  the 
blow  must  be  hard,  and  it  must  be  seconded.^  Eepetition  is  not 
a  fault,  it  is  a  necessity."  Here  we  see  the  lecturer  emphasising 
by  reiteration  what  he  has  to  say. 

And  what  has  he  to  say  f  His  system  taken  in  its  main  out- 
lines is  rigid  enough ;  the  quenching  of  all  emotion,  the  indiff(^ 
ence  to  all  things  external,  the  prosecution  of  virtue  alone,  the 
mortification  of  the  body  and  its  desires,  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
poverty.  These  are  views  not  only  severe  in  themselves,  but 
views  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  man  like  Seneca  inculcata 

1  Vit  Beat  17,  8. 

'  Ep.  88,  1.  He  compares  philosophy  to  san-light,  which  shines  on 
all ;  £p.  41, 1.  This  is  different  from  Flato :  rl  TXriOot  iiZ6w»row  ^tXjAaofcw 
c7ycu. 

*  Martha,  Lea  Moraliatea  de  VSmpire  romain, 

*  £p.  45.  6  Sp.  88,  1;  and  94,  1. 
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The  tratih  is  he  does  not  really  inculcate  them.  In  theory  rigid, 
his  system  practises  easily.  It  is  more  full  of  concessions  than 
any  other  system  that  was  eyer  broached  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  ambitious  creed  that  when  applied  to  life  it  should 
teem  with  inconsistencie&  Seneca  deserves  praise  for  the  con- 
spicuous cleverness  with  which  he  steers  over  such  dangerous 
^o(d&  The  rigours  of  "virtue  unencumbered"  might  be 
preached  to  a  patrician  whose  honoured  name  made  obscurity  im- 
possible ;  but  as  for  the  freedmen,  capitalists,  and  nouveavx  riches^ 
of  aU  kinds,  who  were  Seneca's  friends,  if  poverty  was  necessary  for 
virtue,  where  would  they  be  ?  Their  greatness  was  owing  solely 
to  their  wealth.  Thus  he  wisely  offered  them  a  more  accommo- 
dating doctrine,  viz.,  that  riches  being  indifferent  need  not  be  given 
np,  that  the  good  rich  man  differs  fiom  the  bad  in  spirit,  not  in 
externals,  &c.,  palliatives  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  To 
take  another  instance.  The  Stoic  system  forbade  all  emotion. 
Yet  we  find  the  philosopher  weeping  for  his  wife,  for  his  child,  for 
his  slave.  But  he  was  far  too  sensible  not  to  recognise  the  noble- 
ness of  such  expressions  of  feeling ;  so  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  ^^  indidgeaniur  non  impereniur"  ^ 

In  reading  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  continual  reference 
to  the  insecurity  of  riches,  the  foUy  of  fearing  death,  torture,  or 
infamy,  and  are  tempted  to  regard  these  as  mere  commonplaces  of 
the  schools.  They  had,  however,  a  melancholy  fitness  at  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  which  we,  fortunately,  cannot  realise.  A 
French  gentleman,  quoted  by  Boissier,*  declared  that  he  found 
the  moral  letters  tedious  until  the  reign  of  terror  came ;  that  then, 
being  in  daily  peril  of  his  life,  he  understood  their  searchii^ 
power.  At  the  same  time  this  power  is  not  consistent;  the 
vacillation  of  the  author's  mind  communicates  itself  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  clear  grasp  of  a  definite  principle  which  lent 
such  strength  to  Zeno  and  the  early  Stoics  is  indefinitely  diluted 
in  the  far  more  eloquent  and  persuasive  reflections  of  his  Eoman 
representative. 

Connected  with  the  name  of  Seneca  is  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  readers  to  pass  entirely 
by.  We  allude  to  the  belief  universal  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  spite  of  strong 
disproof,  not  yet  by  any  means  altogether  given  up,  that  Seneca 
-was  personally  acquainted  with  St  Faul,^  and  borrowed  some  of 

^  Snch  as  Seienns,  LaeUins,  kc.  The  old  families  seem  to  have  eschewed  him. 
«  VU,  Beat.  17,  1.  »  M.  Havet,  Boisa,  Bel.  rom.  vol.  ii  iL 

^  The  qnestioii  is  sifted  in  Aubertis,  SerUque  et  Samt  Paul;  and  in 
Gaston  Boissier,  La  Beligion  rtmavtu^  voL  II.  ch.  iL 
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his  noblest  thouglits  from  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  first  testi- 
mony to  this  belief  is  given  by  Jerome,^  who  assigns,  as  his  sole 
and  convincing  reason  for  naming  Seneca  among  the  worthies  of 
the  Church  that  his  correspondence  with  Paul  was  extant  This 
correspondence,  which  wUl  be  found  in  Haase's  edition  of  the 
philosopher,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery.  Bat 
we  might  naturally  ask :  Does  it  not  point  to  an  actual  corres- 
pondence which  is  lost,  the  traditional  remembrance  of  which 
gave  rise  to  its  later  fictitious  reproduction  ?  To  this  the  answer 
must  be :  Jerome  knew  of  no  such  early  tradition.  All  he 
know  was  that  the  letters  existed,  and  on  their  existence,  which 
he  did  not  critically  investigate,  he  founded  his  claim  to  admit 
Seneca  within  the  Church's  pale. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  appears.  It  in- 
volves two  separate  questions :  first,  a  historical  one  which  has 
only  an  antiquarian  interest,  Did  the  philosopher  know  the 
Apostle?  secondly,  a  more  important  one  for  the  history  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Do  Seneca's  writings  contain  matter  which  could 
have  come  from  no  source  but  the  teaching  of  the  first  Christians. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
as  follows  : — On  the  one  hand,  GkJlio,  who  saw  Paul  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  brother,  and  Burrus,  the  captain  of  the  praetorian 
cohort,  before  whom  he  was  brought  at  Eome,  was  Seneca's  most 
intimate  friend.  What  so  likely  as  that  these  men  should  have 
introduced  their  prisoner  to  one  whose  chief  object  was  to  find 
out  truth?  Again,  there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that 
Acte,  once  the  concubine  of  Nero,^  and  the  only  person  who  was 
found  to  bury  him,  was  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  if 
converted,  who  so  likely  to  have  been  her  converter  as  tiie  great 
Apostle]  Moreover,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  St.  Paul 
salutes  ^'  them  that  are  of  Caesar's  household,"  and  it  is  thought 
that  Seneca  may  here  be  specially  intended.  On  the  other  side 
it  ia  argued  that  the  phrase,  "  Caesar's  household,"  can  only  refer 
to  slaves  and  freedmen :  to  apply  it  to  a  great  magistrate  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  noblemen  had  not  become  body-servants  or 
grooms  of  the  chamber  to  the  monarch,  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  an  insult ;  that  Seneca,  if  he  had  heard  of  Paul  or  of 
Paul's  Master,  would  naturally  have  mentioned  the  fact^  com- 
municative as  he  always  is ;  that  fear  of  persecution  certainly  need 
not  have  restrained  lum,  especially  since  he  rather  liked  shocking 

^  De  Yir.  lUust  12.  Tertullian  (Ap.  ii.  8,  10}  had  said  before,  Scneea 
9aepe  TW^xr;  but  this  only  means  that  ne  often  talks  like  a  Christian. 

^  He  afterwards  repudiated  her,  and  she  died  in  great  poverty.  Her  act 
■hows  a  gentle  and  forgiving  spirit 
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people's  ideas  than  otherwise ;  that  everywhere  he  shows  contempt 
and  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  as  yet  the 
Christians  were  reckoned;  in  short,  that  he  appears  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Christians  or  their  doctrines. 

As  to  this  latter  point  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Christianity  was  unknown  to  the 
court  in  Nero's  reign.  We  find  in  Suetonius  ^  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews  from  Eome  for  a  sedition  headed 
by  Chresttis.  Now  Suetonius  knew  well  enough  that  Chiistus, 
not  Chrestus,  was  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  the  new  religion ; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  passage  he  ia  quot- 
ing from  a  police-magistrate's  report  dating  from  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  under  Nero  the  Christians 
were  known  as  an  unpopular  sect,  on  whom  he  might  safely  wreak 
his  mock  vengeance  for  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  abominable  cruelty  excited  a  warm  sympathy 
among  the  people  for  the  persecuted.  ^  The  Jews  were  well  known ; 
hundreds  practised  their  ceremonies  in  secret;  even  as  early  as 
Horace^  we  know  that  Sabbaths  were  kept,  and  the  Mosaic 
doctrines  taught  to  noble  men  and  women.  The  penalties  inflicted 
on  these  innocent  victims  must  have  been  at  least  talked  of  ia 
Eome,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Seneca  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  despised  sect.*  So  far,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  the  question  open,  only  stating  that  while  the 
balance  of  probability  is  decidedly  against  Seneca's  having  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  in  favour  of  his  having 
at  least  heard  of  the  religion  he  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  Seneca's  teaching 
owes  anything  to  Christianity,  we  must  first  observe,  that  philo- 
sophy to  him  was  altogether  a  question  of  practice.  Like  all  the 
other  thinkers  of  the  time  he  cared  nothing  for  consistency  of 
opinion,  everything  for  impressiveness  of  appHcation.  He  was 
Stoic,  Platomst,  Epicurean,  as  often  as  it  suited  him  to  employ 
their  principles  to  enforce  a  moral  lesson.  Thus  in  his  Naturales 
QujOAsticmes^  where  he  has  no  moral  object  in  view,  he  speaks  of  the 
Deity  as  Menu  Univerd,  or  Natara  ipsOy  quite  in  accoi-dance  with 

1  Claud.  25,  ** Itid(ieo8  impuhore  Chresto  mssichie  tumuUiuiTiUs  espiUit/^ 

*  Tac.  An.  xv.  44.  *  Rodie  tricemma  SabbcUa^  S.  I.  ix. 

^  We  have  seen  how  the  great  orators  Grassus  and  Antonius  pretended 
that  they  did  not  know  Greek :  the  same  sUly  pride  made  others  pretend 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  practising  the  Mosaic 
liteis.  And  the  number  of  noble  names  (Ckimelii,  Pomponii,  Caecilii)  in- 
scribed on  Christian  tombs  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  proves  that  Chiia- 
Uanity  had  made  way  even  among  the  exclusive  nobility  of  Rome. 

»  ProL  18 ;  ii.  46. 
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Stoic  pantheism.  But  in  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  which  are  wholly 
moral,  he  uses  the  language  of  leligion :  *'  The  great  soul  is  that 
which  yields  itself  up  to  Grod ;  "^  "  All  that  pleases  Him  is  good;"* 
"  He  is  a  friend  never  far  off  ;"•  "  He  is  our  Father  ;"*  "  It  is  from 
Him  that  great  and  good  resolutions  come  ;"^  "  He  is  worshipped 
and  loved  ;"*  "  Prayer  is  a  witness  to  His  care  for  us/*^  There  is 
no  doubt  in  these  passages  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  There  are  other  points  of  contact  hardly 
less  striking.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  soul  affirms  the  cessation 
of  existence  after  death.  So  Zeno  taught;  but  Chiysippus 
allowed  the  souls  of  the  good  an  existence  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Cleanthes  extended  this  privilege  to  all  souls  alike. 
Seneca  sometimes  speaks  .as  a  Stoic,^  And  denies  immortality: 
sometimes  he  admits  it  as  an  ennobling  belief;^  sometimes  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  own  conviction,  ^^  and  uses  the  beautiful  ex> 
pression,  so  common  in  Christian  literature,  that  the  day  of  death 
is  the  birth-day  of  eternity.^*  The  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  coincidence,  is  marvellous.  But  before  assuming  any 
closer  connection  we  must  take  these  passages  with  their  respective 
contexts,  and  with  the  principles  which,  whether  consistently  main- 
tained or  not,  undeubteiMy  underlie  his  whole  teaching.  We 
must  remember  that  if  Seneca  had  known  the  Gospel,  the  day  he 
first  heard  of  it  must  have  been  an  epoch  in  his  life.^*  And  yet  we 
meet  with  no  aUusion  which  could  be  construed  into  an  admission 
of  such  a  debt  And  besides,  the  expressions  in  question  do  not 
all  belong  to  one  period  of  the  philosopher's  life  j  they  occur  in 
his  earliest  as  well  as  in  his  latest  compositions,  though  doubtless 
far  more  frequently  in  the  latter.  Hence  we  may  explain  them 
partly  by  the  natural  progress  in  enlightenment  and  gentleness 
diuing  the  century  from  Cicero  to  Seneca,  and  partly  also  by  the 
moral  development  of  the  philosopher  himself.^'  Eesemblances  of 
terms,  however  striking,  must  not  count  for  more  than  they  are 
worth.     It  is  more  important  to  ask  whether  the  spirit  of  Seneca's 

^  107,  12.  *  74,  20.  »  Frag.  128. 

*  Ep.  110,  10,  parens  nogler.  *  41.  2.  •  Ep.  47,  18. 

'  Benef.  iv.  12. 

®  JS.g.  In  tlie  CoTiaol.  ad  Mxrc.  19,  5;  ac2  Polyh.  %  8.     Even  in  Ep.  106,  4, 
he  says,  animus  corpus  est,    Cf.  117,  2.  •  67,  7-9  ;  63,  16. 

^^  86,  1,  anliuum  eins  in  coelum,  ex  quo  erat,  redisse  perauade  mihL 
"  102,  26. 

13  Some  have  thought  that  if  he  did  not  know  St  Paul  (who  came  to  Rome 
l»etween  66  and  61  a.d.  when  Seneca  was  no  longer  yoimg)  he  may  have 
heard  some  of  the  earlier  ndssionaries  in  Rome. 

^'  He  could  not  have  been  occupied  for  years  in  governing  the  world,  and, 
\eith  his  desire  for  virtue,  not  have  risen  to  Hobler  conceptioiDS  than  these 
with  which  he  began. 
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teaching  is  at  all  like  that  of  the  GrospeL  Are  his  ideas  Christian  ? 
We  meet  with  strong  recommendations  to  charity,  kindness,  bene- 
volence. To  a  splenetic  acquaintance,  out  of  humour  with  the 
world,  he  cries  out,  ecquando  amahis  9  "  When  will  yon  learn  to 
lovel"^  But  with  him  charity  is  not  an  end;  it  is  but  a  means 
to  fortify  the  sage,  to  render  him  absolutely  self-sufficient.  Egoism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  high  precept  ;^  and  this  at  once  removes 
it  from  the  Christian  category.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
account  of  the  wise  man's  relations  to  God.  They  are  based  on 
pride,  not  humility ;  they  make  him  an  equal,  not  a  servant,  of 
the  Deity :  Sapiens  cum  dis  ex  pari  vivit;^  and  again,  Deo  socvtts 
rum  supplex,^  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  "New  Testament 
than  tins.  If  therefore  Seneca  borrowed  anything  from  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  morality,  not  the  doctrines,  that  he  borrowed. 
But  this  Ib  no  sooner  stated  than  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  incon- 
ceivable. To  suppose  that  he  took  from  it  precepts  of  life  and 
neglected  the  higher  truths  it  announced,  is  to  regard  him  as  foolish 
or  blind.  With  his  intense  yearning  to  penetrate  to  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  it  is  impossible  that  the  only  solution  of  them  offered 
as  certain  to  the  world  should  have  been  neglected  by  him  as  not 
worth  a  thought* 

We  therefore  conclude  that  Seneca  received  no  assistance  from 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  that  his  philosophy  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors  in  a  mind 
at  once  capacious  and  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  he  was  made  by  the  ages, 
as  he  in  his  turn  helped  to  make  the  ages  that  followed ;  and  if  we 
possessed  the  writings  of  those  intermediate  thinkers  who  busily 
wrought  among  the  citizens  of  Eome,  striving  by  persuasion, 
precept,  and  example,  to  wean  them  from  their  sensuality  and 
violence,  we  should  probably  see  in  Seneca's  thoughts  a  less 
astounding  individuality  than  we  do. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 
But  even  this  is  hard  to  defend.  In  his  enunciation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,®  of  the  unholiness  of  war,'^  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,^  of  the  rights  of  slaves,^  and  their  claims  to  our  afifec- 
tion,^^  in  his  reprobation  of  gladiatorial  shows,  he  holds  the  place 

1  De.  Ira,  iii.  28,  1 ;  cf.  id.  i  14,  8.  •  De.  Clem.  ii.  6,  2. 

»  Ep.  69,  14 ;  81,  8.  *  58,  11;  cf.  Prov.  66. 

>  This  is  the  more  cogent,  becauBe  we  find  that  the  philosophers  who  were 
eonverted  to  Christianity  all  tnmed  at  once  to  its  prineipleSf  often  calling  it 
a  philoaophia.  Its  practice  they  admired  also ;  but  this  was  not  the  &8t 
object  of  their  attention. 

•  Ep.  95,  52.  ^  Ep.  95,  80.         «  Ep.  96,  88,  homo  sacra  res  homini. 

•  Ben.  iii  28,  %  ^<*  Ep.  47,  htmiUsamici. 
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of  a  moral  pioneer,  the  more  honourable,  since  none  of  those  before 
liim,  except  Cicero,  had  had  largeness  of  heart  enough  to  recogniee 
these  truths.  By  his  fierce  attacks  on  paganism,^  for  which  (not 
being  a  bom  Eoman)  he  has  no  sympathy  and  no  mercy,  he  did 
good  service  to  the  pure  creed  that  was  to  follow.  By  his  con- 
tempt of  science,^  in  which  he  asserts  we  can  never  be  more  than 
children,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  end ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  own  mind  is  sceptical 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  religious.  He  resembles  Cicero  far  more 
than  Virgil.  The  current  after  Augustus  ran  towards  belief  and 
even  credulity.  Seneca  arrests  rather  than  forwards  iU  His 
philosophy  was  the  proudest  that  ever  boasted  of  its  claims, 
"  Promittit  ut  parem  Deo  faciat "  ^  His  popularity  was  excessive, 
especially  with  the  young  and  wealthy  members  of  the  new 
nobility  of  freedmen.  The  old  Eomans  avoided  him,  and  his 
great  successors  in  philosophy,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
never  even  mention  his  name. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Seneca  wielded  an  incalculable  influence. 
What  Lucan  did  for  poetry,  he  did  for  prose,  or  rather,  he  did 
far  more ;  while  Lucan  never  superseded  Virgil  as  a  model  except 
for  expression,  Seneca  not  only  superseded  Cicero,  but  set  the 
style  in  which  every  succeeding  author  either  wrote,  tried  to  write, 
or  tried  not  to  write.  To  this  there  is  one  exception — the  younger 
Pliny.  But  Florus,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Curtius,  are 
deeply  imbued  with  his  manner  and  style.  Quintilian,  though 
anxiously  eschewing  all  imitation  of  him,  continually  falls  into  it ; 
there  was  a  charm  about  those  short,  incisive  sentences  which  none 
who  had  read  them  could  resist ;  as  Tacitus  well  says,  there  was  in 
him  ingenium  ainoenum  et  temparis  eius  aurilms  accommodatunu 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bewail  his 
broken  periods,  his  wasted  force,  his  sweet  vices.  The  words  of 
Seneca  are  like  those  described  in  Ecclesiastes,  '*  they  are  as  goads 
or  as  nails  driven  in."  There  is  no  possibility  of  missing  thdr 
pointy  no  fear  of  the  attention  not  being  arrested     If  he  repeats 

^  In  the  treatise  De  Supeniitixnu,  of  which  several  fragments  remain.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  Seneca  would  have  equally  dishked  any  positive  re- 
ligion.    He  regards  the  sage  as  his  own  temple. 

'  £p.  88,  37.  There  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  one  of  his  tragedies  (Ked. 
370)  where  he  speaks  of  our  limited  knowledge,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
a  great  New  World  will  be  discovered :  **  Venient  annis  aecula  geris  Qvibvs 
Oceanvs  vincula  rerum  Laxet,  et  ingenspateal  telhis,  Tethyaque  novot  detegat 
arbes  Nee  sit  Urria  ulthrui  Thule/*  an  announcement  almost  prophetic 

'  £p.  48, 11.  He  did  not  advise,  but  he  allowed,  suicide,  as  a  remedy  for 
misfortune  or  disgrace.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  wise  man  even 
sux)erior  to  the  gods,  that  at  any  moment  he  chooses  he  can  cease  to  be  I 
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over  and  over  again,  that  is  after  all  a  fault  that  can  be  pardoned, 
especially  when  each  repetition  is  more  brilliant  than  its  prede- 
cessor. And  considering  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz.,  to 
teach  those  who  as  yet  were  "  novices  in  wisdom,"  we  can  haidly 
regard  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as  beside  the  mark.  Where  it 
fails  is  in  what  touches  Seneca  himself,  not  in  what  touches  the 
reader.  It  is  a  style  which  does  injustice  to  its  author's  heart 
Its  ghtter  strikes  us  as  false  because  too  brilliant  to  be  true ;  a  man 
in  earnest  would  not  stop  to  trick  Ids  thoughts  in  the  finery  of 
rhetoric ;  here  as  ever,  the  showy  stands  for  the  bad.  We  do  not 
intend  to  defend  the  character  of  the  man ;  if  style  be  the  true 
reflex  of  the  soul,  as  in  aU  great  writers  without  doubt  it  is,  we 
allow  that  Seneca's  style  shows  a  mind  wanting  in  gravity,  that 
is,  in  the  highest  Eoman  excellence.  His  is  the  bright  enthusiasm 
of  display,  not  the  steady  one  of  duty ;  but  though  it  be  lower  it 
need  not  be  less  real  There  are  warriors  who  meet  their  death 
with  a  song  and  a  gay  smile ;  there  are  others  who  meet  it  with 
stem  and  sober  resolve.  But  courage  calls  both  her  children. 
Christian  Europe  has  been  kinder  and  juster  to  Seneca  than  was 
pagan  Eome.  Bome  while  she  copied,  abused  him.  ^Neither  as 
Spaniard  nor  as  Eoman  can  he  claim  the  name  of  sage.  The  higher 
philosophy  is  denied  to  both  these  nations.  But  in  brilliancy  of 
touch,  in  delicious  abandon  of  sparkling  chat,  all  the  more  delight- 
ful because  it  does  us  good  in  genial  human  feeling,  none  the  less 
warm,  because  it  is  masked  by  quaint  apophthegms  and  startling 
paradoxes,  Seneca  stands  fa^^princeps  among  the  writers  of  the 
Empire.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  quotation,  of  anecdote,  of 
caustic  observations  on  life.  In  no  other  writer  shall  we  see  so 
speaking  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  duty  and  pleasure, 
between  virtue  and  ambition ;  from  no  other  writer  shall  we  gain 
80  dear  an  iosight  into  the  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  deep,  abiding 
dissatisfaction  which  preyed  upon  the  better  spirits  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

The  Ebignb  of  Galioula,  Claudius,  and  Nkbo. 
/  3.  Other  Prose  Writers. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  on  Seneca  because  lie  is  of  all  the  Clandian 
writers  the  one  best  fitted  to  appear  as  a  type  of  the  tune.  There 
were,  however,  several  others  of  more  or  less  note  who  deserve  a 
short  notice.  There  is  the  historian  Domitius  Corbulo,^  who 
wrote  under  Caligula  (39  A.D.)  a  history  of  his  campaigns  in  Asia, 
and  to  whom  PHny  refers  as  an  authority  on  topographical  and 
ethnographical  questions.  He  was  executed  by  Nero  (67  a.d.) 
and  his  wealth  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Another  historian  is  Quintus  Curtius,  whose  date  has  been 
disputed,  some  placing  him  as  early  as  Augustus,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  his  style,  which  is  moulded  on  that 
of  Seneca,  and  of  his  political  ideas,  which  are  those  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Others  again  place  him  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Severus,  an  opinion  to  which  Niebuhr  inclined.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  the  early  years 
of  Nero.*  His  work  is  entitled  Hidorias  Alexandri  Magrdy  and 
is  drawn  from  Clitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Ptolomaeus.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  books,  of  which  all  but  the  first  two  have  come  down 
to  us.  He  paid  more  attention  to  style  than  matter,  showing 
neither  historical  criticism  nor  original  research,  but  putting  down 
everything  that  looked  well  in  the  relating,  even  though  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  it. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  very  rich  in  authors.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  gave  the  Empire  most  of  its  greatest  names. 
The  entire  epoch  has  been  called  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  L 
Junius  Moderatub  Columella  was  bom  at  Gades,  probably'  near 

1  Tac.  An.  xv.  16. 

3  For  a  full  list  of  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  these  dates  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Teuffel,  R.  L.  §  287. 

*  The  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  speaks  of  Seneca  as  living,  proliably 
between  62  and  65  A.i>.  But  he  never  mentions  Plinj,  who,  on  the  contnuy, 
frequently  refers  to  him.  He  must,  therefore,  have  finished  his  work  before 
Pliny  became  celebrated. 
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the  begiimmg  of  our  era.  His  grandf atHer  T^as  a  man  of  sub- 
stance in  ihat  part  of  the  province,  and  a  most  successf ol  farmer ; 
it  was  from  him  that  he  imbibed  that  love  of  agricultural  pursuits 
which  led  him  to  write  his  learned  and  elegant  treatise.  This 
treatise,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  consists  of  twelve 
books,  was  intended  to  form  part  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  includmg  the  incidental  questions  (e.g.  those 
of  religion)^  connected  with  it.  It  was  expanded  and  improved 
from  a  smaller  essay,  of  which  we  still  possess  certain  fragments. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear,  comprehensive  way,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  best  authorities^  but  from  the  author's  personal  experi- 
ence. Like  a  true  Eoman  (it  is  astonishing  how  fully  these 
provincials  entered  into  the  mind  of  Eome)  he  descants  on  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  on  the  lapse  from  old  virtue,  on  the  idle- 
ness of  men  who  will  not  labotir  on  their  land  and  draw  forth  its 
riches,  and  on  the  necessity  of  taking  up  husbandry  in  a  practical 
business-like  way.  The  tenth  book,  which  treats  of  gardens,  is^ 
written  in  smooth  verse,  closely  imitated  from  the  Georgics,  It  is 
in  fact  intended  as  a  Mill  Greorgie.  Virgil  had  said^  with  reference 
to  gardens : 

**  Yenim  haec  ipse  eqnidem  sp»tii»  exclusns  inlqnis 
Praetereo,  atque  allis  post  me  memoranda  relinqao." 

These  words  are  an  oracle  to  Columella.  "I  should  have 
written  my  tenth  book  in  prose,"  he  says,  "had  not  your  fre- 
quent requests  that  I  would  fill  up  what  was  wanting  to  the 
Georgics  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  Even  so,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  poetry  if  Virgil  had  not  indicated  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  done.  Inspired,  therefore,  by  his  divine  influence, 
I  have  approached  my  slender  theme."  The  versea  are  good,  though 
their  poetical  merit  is  somewhat  on  the  level  of  a  university  prize 
poem.     They  conclude  thus : 

*'  Hactenns  anrorum  cnltus  Silvine  docebam 
Siderei  referens  yatis  praecepta  Maronis." 

Among  scientific  writers  we  possess  a  treatise  by  Scribonius 
Largtjs  (47  A.D.)  on  Compositionea  Medicae,  whidi  is  characterised 
by  Teuffel  as  "  not  altc^ether  nonsensical,  and  in  tolerable  style, 
although  tinged  with  the  general  superstition  of  the  period."  The 
critic  Q.  AsodNius  Pkwanus  (3-88  a.d.)  is  more  important.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  an  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  great  Latin  classics, 
more  particularly  Cicero.     His  commentary  on  the  Orciiions,  of 

^  Perhaps  the  treatise  Adversiis  Astrologoa  was  written  with  the  object  of 
recommending  the  worship  of  the  rural  deities  (xii.  1,  81).  In  one  place  (ii. 
225)  he  says  he  intends  to  treat  of  luatrationea  eeUraque  sacrifida, 

«  G.  iv.  148. 
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which  we  possess  considerable  fragments,^  is  written  with  eonnd 
sense,  and  in  a  clear  pointed  style.  Some  commentaries  on  the 
Verrtne  Speeches  which  bear  his  name,  are  the  work  of  a  much 
later  hand,  though  perhaps  drawn  in  great  part  from  him.  An- 
other series  of  notes,  extending  to  a  considerable  number  of 
orations,  was  discovered  by  Mai,^  but  these  also  have  been  re- 
touched by  a  later  hand. 

An  interesting  treatise  on  primitive  geography,  manners  and 
customs  {Chronographia)  which  we  still  possess,  was  written  by 
PoMPONius  MbIiA,  of  Tingentera  in  Spain.  Like  Curtius  he  has  obvi- 
ously imitated  Seneca;  his  account  is  too  concise,  but  he  intended 
and  perhaps  carried  out  elsewhere  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 

The  two  studies  which  despotism  had  done  so  much  to  destroy, 
oratory  and  jurisprudence,  still  found  a  few  votaries.  The  chief 
field  for  speaking  was  the  senate,  where  men  like  Crispus,  Eprius 
Marcellus,  and  SuiUius  the  accuser  of  Seneca,  exercised  their 
/  genius  in  adroit  flattery.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  and  the  opposition, 
were  compelled  to  study  repression  rather  than  fulness.  As  juiists 
we  hear  of  few  eminent  names :  Proculus  and  Cassius  Longinus 
are  the  most  prominent 

Grammar  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Valerius  Probus,  who 
undertook  the  critical  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Latin  classics, 
much  as  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  had  done  for  those  of 
Greece.  He  was  originally  destined  for  public  life,  but  through 
want  of  success  betook  himself  to  study.  After  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  gave  public  lectures  on  philology,  which  were  numerously 
attended,  and  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  affection  of  all  his 
pupils.  His  oral  notes  were  afterwards  edited  in  an  epistolary 
form.  The  work  De  Notts  Antiquis,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
De  Juris  Notis,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  sUghtiy  abridged  form ; 
also  a  short  treatise  called  Gatholicay  treating  of  the  noun  and 
verb,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  authentic*  Another 
^  >rk  on  grammar  is  attributed  to  hiTn,  but  as  it  is  evidently  at 
least  three  centuries  later  than  this  date,  several  critics  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  by  a  second  Probus,  also  a  grammarian,  who  lived 
at  that  period. 

We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  notice  of  an  extraordinary 
book,  the  Satires^  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Who  he  was  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  there  was  a 
Petronius  in  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  death  (66  A.D.),  is  recorded 

^  On  the  pro  MiUme,  pro  Scauro,  pro  Comdio,  in  Pisonem,  in  toga  ccmdida, 
*  Scholia  Bobbiciufia. 

'  It  is  identical  with  the  second  book  of  Saoerdos,  who  lived  at  tiie  cl<m 
of  tUe  third  century. 
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by  Tacitiis,^  and  who  is  generally  identified  with  him.  This 
account  has  often  been  quoted;  nevertheless  we  may  insert  it 
here  :  "  His  days  were  passed  in  sleep,  his  nights  in  business  and 
enjoyment  As  others  rise  to  fame  by  industry,  so  he  by  idleness ; 
and  he  gained  the  reputation,  not  like  most  spendthrifts  of  a 
profligate  or  glutton,  but  of  a  cultured  epicure.  His  words  and 
deeds  were  welcomed  as  models  of  graceful  simplicity  in  proportion 
as  they  were  morally  lax  and  ostentatiously  indifferent  to  appear- 
ances. While  proconsul,  however,  in  Eithynia  he  showed  himself 
vigorous  and  equal  to  affairs.  Then  turning  to  vice,  or  perhaps 
simulating  it,  he  became  a  chosen  intimate  of  Xero,  and  his  prime 
authority  (arbiter)  in  aU  matters  of  taste,  so  that  he  thought 
nothing  delicate  or  charming  except  what  Petronius  had  approved. 
This  raised  the  envy  of  TigeUinus,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival 
purveyor  of  pleasure  preferred  to  himself.  Consequently  he  traded 
on  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  a  vice  to  which  all  others  gave  place,  by 
accusing  Petronius  of  being  a  friend  to  Scaevinus,  having  bribed  a 
slave  to  give  the  information,  and  removed  the  means  of  defence 
by  hurrying  almost  all  Petronius's  slaves  into  prison.  Caesar  was 
then  in  Campania,  and  Petronius,  who  had  gone  to  Cumae,  was 
arrested  there.  He  determined  not  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope 
and  fear.  But  he  did  not  hurry  out  of  life ;  he  opened  his  veins 
gently,  and  binding  them  up  from  time  to  time,  chatted  with  his 
friends,  not  on  serious  topics  or  such  as  might  procure  him  the  fame 
of  constancy,  nor  did  he  listen  to  any  conversation  on  immortality 
or  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  but  only  to  light  verses  on  easy 
themes.  He  pensioned  some  of  his  slaves,  chastised  others.  He 
feasted  and  lay  down  to  restt'that  his  compulsory  death  might 
seem  a  natural  one.  In  his/will  he  did  not,  like  most  of  the 
condemned,  flatter  Nero,  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  powerful,  but 
satirized  the  emperor's  vices  under  the  names  of  effeminate  youths 
and  women,  giving  a  description  of  each  new  kind  of  debauchery. 
ITiese  he  sealed  and  sent  to  Nero."  Many  have  thought  that  in 
the  Satires  we  possess  the  very  writing  to  which  Tacitus  refers. 
But  to  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  they  consisted  of  six- 
teen books,  far  too  many  to  have  been  written  in  two  days.  They 
must  have  been  prepared  before,  and  perhaps  the  most  caustic 
of  them  were  selected  for  the  emperor's  perusal  The  fragment 
that  remains  is  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  books,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  verse  and  prose  in  excellent  Latinity,  but  deplorably 
and  offensively  obscene.  Nothing  can  give  a  meaner  idea  of  the 
social  culture  of  Eome  than  tins  production  of  one  of  her  most 

1  Ann.  zyI.  IS. 
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accomplislied  masters  of  self -indulgence.  As,  howeYer,  it  is  im- 
portant from  a  literary,  and  still  more  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  we  add  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  hero  is  one  Encolpius,  who  begins  by  bewailing  to  a  rhetor 
named  Agamemnon  the  decline  of  native  eloquence,  which  his 
friend  admits,  and  ascribes  to  the  general  laxity  of  education. 
While  the  question  is  under  discussion  Encolpius  is  intermpted 
and  carried  off  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  of  which  sujSice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  best  left  in  obscurity,,  being  neither  humorous 
nor  moral.     Another  day,  he  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  rich 
freedman  Trimalchio,  under  whom,,  doubtless,  some  court  favourite 
of  Nero  is  shadowed  forth;     The  banquet  and  conversation  are 
described  with  great  vividness.     After  some  preliminary  compli- 
ments, the  host,  eager  to  displ'ay  his  learning,,  turns  the  disconrse 
upon  philology ;  but  he  is  suddenly  called  away,,  and  topics  of  more 
general  interest  are^  introduced,  the-  guests  giving  their  opinions 
on  each  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  way.     The-  remarks  of  one 
Ganymedes  on  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes,  the  insufficiency 
of  food,  and  the  lack  of  healthy  industries,  are  pathetic  and  true. 
Meanwhile,  Trimalchio  returns,  coders  a  boar  to>  be  killed  and 
cooked,  and  while  this  is  in  preparation  entertains  his  friends  with 
discussions  on  rhetoric,  medicine,  history,  art,  &c.     The  scene 
becomes  animated  as  the  wine-  flows ;  various  ludicrous  incidents 
ensue,  which  are  greeted  with  extemporaneous  epigrams  in  verse, 
some  rather  amusing,  others  flat  and  diffuse.     The  conversation 
thus  turns  to  the  subject  of  poetry..    Cicero  and  Syrus  are  com- 
pared with  some  ability  of  illustration.     Jests  are  freely  bandied ; 
ghost  stories  are  proposed,  and  two  marvellouer  fables  related,  one 
on  the  power  (rf  owls  to  predict  events,  the  other  on  a  soldier  who 
was  changed  into*  a  wolf.     The-  supematmral  is  then  about  to  be 
discussed,  when  a  gentleman  named  Habinnas  and  his  portly  wife 
Scintilla  come  in.     This  lady  exhibits  her  jewels  with  much  com- 
placency, and  Trimalchio*s  wife  Fortunata^  roused  to  competition, 
does  the  same.     Trimalchio  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  when  mournful  views  of  life  begin  to 
present  themselves.     He  caUs  for  the  necessaiy  documents,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  make  his  wilL     His  kind  provision  for  his 
relatives  and  dependants,  combined  with  his  after-dinner  pathos, 
bring  out  the  softer  side  of  the  company's  feelings ;  every  one 
weeps,  and  for  a  time  festivities  are  suspended.     The  tenifole 
insecurity  of  life  under  Nero  is  here  pointedly  hinted  at. 

The  will  read,  Trimalchio  takes  a  bath,  and  soon  returns  in 
excellent  spirits,  ready  to  dine  again.  At  this  his  good  lady  takes 
umbrage^  and  something  very  like,  a  quarrel  ensues,  on  which 
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Trimalchio  bids  the  mnsiciaiis  strike  up  a  dead  march.  The  tumult 
with  which  this  is  greeted  is  too  much  for  many  of  the  guests. 
Encolpius,  the  narrator,  leaves  the  room,  and  the  party  brei^  up. 
Encolpius  on  leaving  Trimalchio's  meets  ar  poet,  Eumolpus,  who 
complains  bitterly  of  poverty  and  neglect  A  debate  ensues  on 
the  causes  of  the  decline  in  painting  and  the  arts ;  it  is  attributed 
to  the  love  of  money.  A  picture  representing  the  sack  of  Troy 
gives  occasion  for  a  mock-tragic  poem  of  some  length,  doubtless 
aimed  at  l^ero's  effusions.  The  poet  is  pelted  as  a  bore,  and  has 
to  decamp  in  haste.  But  he  is  incorrigible.  He  returns,  and  this 
time  brings  a  still  longer  and  more  pretentious  poem.  Some 
applaud;  others  disapprove.  Encolpius,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  thinks  of  hanging  himself,  but  is  persuaded  to  live 
by  the  artless  caresses  of  a  fair  boy  whom  he  has  loved.  Several 
adventures  of  a  similar  kind  follow,  and  the  book,  which  towards 
the  end  becomes  very  fragmentary,  ends  without  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  general  character. 
It  is  something  between  a  Menippean  satire  and  a  Milesian  fahUy 
such  as  had  been  translated  from  the  Greek  long  before  by  Sisenna, 
and  were  to  be  so  successfully  imitated  in  a  later  age  by  Apuleius. 
The  narrative  goes  on  from  incident  to  incident  without  any  par- 
ticular connexion,  and  allows  all  kinds  of  digressions.  Poetical 
insertions  are  very  frequent,  some  original,  others  quoted,  many  of 
considerable  elegance.  From  its  centml  and  by  many  degrees  most 
entertaining  incident  the  whole  satire  has  been  called  The  Supper 
of  Trimalchio.  We  have  a  few  short  passages  remaining  from  the 
lost  books,  and  some  allusions  in  these  we  possess  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  to  some  extent  their  argument.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  contained  anything  specially  attractive*  If  only  the  book 
were  less  offensive,  its  varied  literary  scope  and  polished  conversar 
tional  style  would  make  it  truly  interesting.  As  it  is,  the  student 
of  ancient  manners  finds  it  a  mine  of  important  and  out-of-the-way 
information. 


APPENDIX. 
HoTB  I. — The  TesUmentum  Porcelli, 


Connected  with  the  Milesian  fables  I  it,  sava  (contra  Rnfinnm,  L  17,  p. 


vere  the  Testamentum  Porcelli, 
short  jeax  cPespritf  generally  in  the 
form  of  comic  anecdotes,  as  a  rule 
lieentions,  but  sometimes  harmless, 
and  intended  for  children.  A  speci- 
men of  the  nnobjectionable  sort  is 
here  {^ven.     St  Jerome,  who  quotes 


478)  **  Quasi  non  cirrcUorum  turba 
Mileeiarwm  in  scholis  JigvncrUa  de- 
canlet  et  iestamerUu/m  auis  Bessorwm 
eaehinno  membra  concuMat,  cUque 
inter  scurrarum  epulag  nugae  iaiiua- 
modi  frequetUeniur, 
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**  TestamerUum  PorcelH. 
**  Incipit  testamentum  porcellL 
"  M,  Grunnius  Corocotta  porcellus 
testamentum  fecit ;  quoniam  maun 
mea  scribere  non  potui,  acribendum 
dictavi.  Madras  cocas  dixit  'veni 
hue,  eversor  domi,  solivertiator,  fugi- 
tive porcelle,  et  hodie  tibi  dirimo 
vitam.*  Corocotta  porcellus  dixit 
'  si  qua  feci,  si  qua  peccayi,  si  qua 
yascella  pedibus  meia  confregi,  rogo, 
domine  coce,  yitam  peto,  concede 
roganti.'  Magirus  cocus  dixit  'transi, 
puer  affer  mihi  de  cocina  cultrum,  ut 
hunc  porcellum  faciam  cruentum.' 
Porcellus  comprehenditur  a  famulis, 
ductus  sub  die  zvi.  kal.  lucerninas, 
ubi  abundant  cymae,  Clibanato  et 
Piperato  consulibus,  et  ut  vidit  se 
moriturum  esse,  horae  spatium  petiit 
et  cocum  rogavit  ut  testamentum 
facere  posset,  clamayit  ad  se  suos 

Sarentes,  ut  de  cibariis  suis  aliquid 
imitteret  eis.    Quid  ait : 
**  *  Patri  meo  Verrino  Lardino  do 
lego  dari  glandis    modios    xxx.   et 
matri   meae    Veturinae    Scrofae  do 
lego  dari  Laconicae  siliginis  modios 
xl.  et  sorori  meae  Quirinae,  in  cuius 
yotum  interesse  non  potui,  do  lego 
dari  hordei  modios  xxx.  et  de  meis 
yisceribus    dabo    douabo   sutoribus 
\saeta8,    rixoribus    capitinas,    surdis 
,  'auriculas,     causidicis     et     yerbosis 
]^Minguam,  bubulariis  intestina,  isici- 
.}'J    ariis  femora,    nyilieribus  lumbulos, 
pueris  vesicam,  pueJiis  ^  caudam,  cm- 
aecLia  musculos,  cursoribus  et  yena- 
toribuTiaios,  latronibus  ungulas,  et 
nee  nominando  qoco  legato  diraitto 
popiam  et  pistillum,   quae   mecum 
attuleram :  de  Tebeste  usque  ad  Ter- 
geste    liget  sibi  collo  de  reste,    et 
volo  mihi  fieri  monumentum  aureis 
litteris    scriptum:'    M.     Grannius 


Corocotta  porcellus  yixit  annis 
DCCCC-XC- Villi  S.  quod  si  aemia- 
sem  yixisset,  mille  annos  implesaet, 
'optimi  amatores  mei  yel  consales 
yitae,  rogo  yos  ut  cum  corpore  meo 
bene  faciatis,  bene  condiatis  de  bonis 
condimentis  nuclei,  piperis  et  melliSy 
ut  nomen  meum  in  senipitemum 
nominetur,  mei  domini  yel  conso- 
brini  mei,  qui  in  medio  testamento 
interfuistis,  iubete  signari.' 

**  Lardio  signayit,  Ofellicus  sig- 
nayit,  Cyminatus  signavit,  Tergillus 
signayit,  Celsinus  signayit^  Nuptiali- 
sus  signavit. 

**  Explicit  testamentum  poroelli 
sub  die  xvi.  kal.  lucerninas  Clibanato 
et  Piperato  consulibus  feliciter, " 

Such  ridiculous  compositions  were 
extremely  popular  in  court  circles 
during  the  corrupter  periods  of  the 
£mpire.  Suetonius  (Tib.  42)  tells  us 
that  Tiberius  gaye  one  Ajsellius 
Sabinus  £1400  for  a  dialogue  in 
which  the  mushroom,  the  becca- 
ficoe,  the  oyster,  and  the  thrush 
advanced  their  respective  claims  to 
be  considered  the  prince  of  delicacies. 
To  this  age  also  belong  the  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  on  Priapus  called 
Friapea,  and  including  many  poems 
attributed  to  Virgil,  Tibuilus,  and 
Ovid.  They  are  mostly  of  an  obscene 
character,  but  some  few,  especially 
those  by  TibuUus  and  Catullus  which 
close  the  series,  are  simple  and  pretty. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  how 
so  disgusting  a  cultus  could  have 
been  joined  with  innocence  of  life ; 
but  as  Priapus  long  maintained  his 
place  as  a  rustic  deity  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  hideous  literalism  of 
his  surroundings  must  have  been  got 
over  by  ingenious  allegorising,  or  for- 
gotten by  rustic  veneration. 


Note  2,— On  Vie  MS.  ofPetroniua. 

From  Thomson's  Essay  on  the  Post- Augustan  Latin  Poets,  from  the 
IhicyclopoBdia  MetropolitaTui  {Eoman  Literature). 


Fragments  of  Petronius  had  been 
printed  by  Bemardinus  de  Yitalibus 
at  Venice  in  1499,  and  by  Jacobus 
Thanner  at  Leipsig  in  1500 ;  but  in 


the  year  1662,  Petrus  Petitus,  or  as  he 
styled  himself,  Marinus  Statilias,  a 
literary  Dalmatian,  discovered  at  Traw 
a  MS.  containing  a  much  more  con* 


MS.  OF  PETRONIUS. 
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siderable  fragment,  which  was  after- 
wards pablished  at  Padua  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  ultimately  purchased  at 
Rome  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  year  1Z08.  The  eminent 
Mr  J.  B.  Gail,  one  of  the  curators  of 
this  library,  politely  allowed  M. 
Gu^rard,  a  voun^  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning  employed  in 
the  MS.  department,  to  afijord  us 
the  following  circumstantial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable 
codex,  classed  in  the  library  as 
7989:— "It  is  a  small  folio  two 
fingers  thick,  written  on  very  sub- 
stantial paper,  and  in  a  very 
le^ble  hand.  The  titles  are  in  ver- 
miUion  ;  the  beginnings  of  the  chap- 
ters, &c.  are  also  in  yermillion  or 
blue.  It  contains  the  poems  of  Ti- 
buUus,  Propertius  and  Catullus,  as 
we  have  them  in  the  ordinary  printed 
editions ;  then  appears  the  date 
of  the  20th  Nov.  1423.  After 
these  comes  the  letter  of  Sappho, 
and  then  the  work  of  Petroniua, 
The  extracts  are  entitled  *Petronii 
Arbitri  satyri  fragmeuta  et  libro 
quinto  decimo  et  sexto  decimo,'  and 
begin  thus:  'cum  (not  'num,'  as 
in  the  printed  copies)  in  alio  genere 
furiarum  declamatores  inquietantur,' 
&c.  After  these  fragments,  which 
occupy  twenty-one  pages  of  the 
MS.  we  have  a  piece  without 
title  or  mention  of  its  author, 
which  is  TTie  Supper  of  Trimalcio. 
It  begins  thus :  '  Yenerat  iam  ter- 


tius  dies/'  and  ends  with  the  words, 
'tam  plane  quam  ex  incendio  fu^- 
mus.'  This  piece  is  complete  by  it- 
self, and  does  not  recur  in  the  other 
extracts.  Then  follows  the  Moretuiriy 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  afterwards 
the  Phoenix  of  Claudian.  The  latter 
piece  is  in  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  while  the  rest 
of  the  MS.  is  in  that  of  the  fifteenth." 
The  publication  of  this  fragment  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  to  great  numbers  of  whom 
the  original  was  submitted,  and  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
Strong  as  was  this  external  evidence, 
the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable; 
since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  forgery  of  this  length,  which 
would  not  in  some  point  or  other 
betray  itself.  The  difficulty  of  forg- 
ing a  work  like  the  ScUyricon  wSl 
better  appear,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  attempts  have  been  actu- 
ally made.  A  Frenchman,  named 
Nodot,  pretended  that  the  entire 
work  of  Petroniua  had  been  found  at 
Belgrade  in  the  siege  of  that  town  in 
1688.  The  forged  MS.  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  contempt  it  excited 
was  no  less  universal  than  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the 
MS.  of  Statilius.  Another  French- 
man, Lallemand,  printed  a  pretended 
fragment,  with  notes  and  a  transla- 
tion, in  1800,  but  no  one  was  de- 
ceived by  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  BEiasrs  of  tab  Flavian  Eicpeb6b8  (a.d.  69-96). 

1.  Pbosb  Wbitbb& 

With  the  extinctioii  of  the  Qaudian  dynasty  we  enter  on  a  new 
literary  epoch.  The  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  pro- 
duced a  series  of  writers  who  all  show  the  same  chaiacteristics, 
though  necessarily  modilied  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian's  leign 
as  contrasted  with  the  clemency  of  those  of  his  two  predecessoia 
Under  Vespasian  and  Titus  authors  might  say  what  they  chose ; 
both  these  princes  disdained  to  curb  freedom  of  speech  or  to 
punish  it  even  when  it  clamoured  for  martyrdom.  Yet  such  was 
the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  last  epoch,  that  no  writer 
of  genius  appeared,  and  only  one  of  the  first  eminence  in  learning. 
There  now  comes  into  Eoman  literature  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  reduced  talent  as  well  as  of  decayed  taste.  BKtherto  power  at 
least  has  not  been  wanting ;  but  for  the  future  all  is  on  a  weaker 
scale.  Only  the  two  great  names  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  redeem 
the  ninth  century  of  Rome  from  total  want  of  creative  genius. 
All  other  writers  move  in  established  grooves,  and,  as  a  rule, 
imitate  or  feebly  rival  some  of  the  giants  of  the  past.  Learning 
was  stni  cultivated  with  assiduity  if  not  with  enthusiasm ;  but 
the  grand  hopeful  spirit,  sure  of  discovering  truth,  which  animates 
the  erudition  of  a  better  age,  has  now  given  place  to  a  querulous 
depreciation  even  of  the  labour  to  which  the  authors  have  devoted 
their  lives.  TMs  is  conspicuous  from  the  first  in  the  otherwise 
noble  pages  of  the  elder  Punt,  and  is  the  secret  of  that  want  of 
critical  insight  which,  in  a  mind  so  capaciously  stored,  strikes  us 
at  first  as  inexplicable. 

This  laborious  and  interesting  writer  was  bom  at  Como^  in 
the  year  23  a.d.  He  came,  it  is  not  known  exactly  when,  to 
Rome  and  studied  under  the  rhetorical  grammarian  Apion,  whom 

1  Suetonius  calk  him  NovoeonunHa.  He  himself  speaks  of  Catnllos  is 
his  own  eoTUerraneaay  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he  was 
bom  at  Verona  (N.  H.  Praef.).     His  full  name  is  C.  Plinins  Secundns. 
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Tiberius  in  mockery  of  Ms  soimding  periods  had  called  "the  drum  " 
(tympanum).  Till  his  forty-sixth  year  Pliny's  genius  remained 
unknown.  An  allusion  in  his  work  to  LoUia  Paulina  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Caligula, 
hut  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  manifestly  insufficient. 
Bis  nephew  states  that  he  composed  his  treatise  On  Doubtful 
Words'^  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  suspected  him  of  less 
unambitious  pursipts.  But  the  evidence  of  the  younger  Pliny  serves 
better  to  establish  facts  than  motives ;  he  is  always  anxious  to  swell 
the  importance  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  from  Pliny's 
own  silence  that  he  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until  Nero's 
death.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  served  his  first  campaign  in 
Africa,  and  soon  after  in  Grermany  under  Lucius  Pompo^iius,  who 
cave  hiTn  a  cavalry  troop,  and  seems  to  have  befriended  him  in 
^ona  other  ways.  His  piomotion  was  perhaps  due  to  the 
treatise  On  Javdin4hr<ymng^  which  he  wrote  about  this  time.  He 
showed  his  gratitude  towards  Pomponius  at  a  later  date  by 
writing  his  life. 

Pliny  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in  science,  and  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  opportunity  offered  to  make  its  advancement  the 
object  of  his  life.  With  this  end  in  view  he  made  careful  observa- 
tions of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  and  used  his  military  position 
to  secure  information  that  otherwise  might  have  been  hard  to 
obtain.  He  inspected  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  travelled 
among  the "  Chauci  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  He 
visited  the  mouths  of  the  Eber  and  Weser,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  spent  some  time  among  the  Eoman 
provinces  west  of  the  Bhine.  While  in  Germany  he  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  the  shade  of  Drusus, 
which  appeared  to  him  by  night  and  bade  him  teU  the  history  of 
all  the  German  wars.  Accordingly,  he  collected  materials  with 
industry,  and  worked  them  up  into  a  large  volume,  which  is  now 
unfortunately  lost.  At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  army  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar.  But  Ms  talents  were  not 
suitable  for  forensic  display,  and  he  found  a  more  lucrative  field 
in  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  what  time  he  was  sent 
out  as  procurator  to  Spain  is  uncertain,  but  when  he  returned  he 
found  Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Pliny,  who  had  known  him  in 
Grermany,  and  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  son  Titus, 
i;vas  now  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  Every  morning  before 
day-break,  when  the  busy  Emperor  rose  to  finish  his  correspond- 
ence before  the  work  of  the  day  began,  he  called  Pliny  to  his  side 

^  Dubii  Sermonis,  sometimes  named  De  DifficUibus  lAngaat  Latvnae, 
^  De  laculatione  JEquestrL 

2  c 
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and  the  two  friends  chatted  awhile  together  in  the  plain,  homely 
fashion  that  Vespasian  much  preferred  to  the  measured  style  of 
court  etiquette.  Nor  was  his  favour  confined  to  familiar  inter- 
course. He  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Miaenum 
and  charged  with  guarding  the  Mediterranean  ports.  It  was  while 
here  that  news  was  brought  him  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
He  sailed  to  Eesina  determined  to  investigate  the  phenomenon, 
and,  as  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter  tells  us,  paid  the  price 
of  hia  scientific  curiosity  with  his  life.  The  letter  is  so  charm- 
ing, and  affords  so  good  an  example  of  Pliny  the  younger^s  style, 
that  we  may  be  excused  for  inserting  it  here.^ 

**  He  was  at  Misenum  in  command  of  the  fleet.  On  the  24ih  Angoit 
(79  A.D.),  about  1  P.M.,  my  mother  pointed  out  to  him  a  cloud  of  untuoal 
size  and  shape.  He  had  then  sunned  himself,  had  his  cold  bath,  tasted 
some  food,  and  was  lying  down  reading.  He  at  once  asked  for  hiB  shoes, 
and  mounted  a  height  from  which  the  best  view  might  be  obtained.  The 
cloud  was  rising  from  a  mountain  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been 
Vesuvius ;  its  form  was  more  like  a  pine-tree  than  anything  else.  It  was 
raised  into  the  air  by  what  seemed  its  trunk,  and  then  branched  out  in 
ditierent  directions  ;  the  reason  probably  was  that  the  blast,  at  first  irresis' 
tible,  but  afterwards  losing  strength  or  unable  to  counteract  gravity,  snent 
itself  by  spreading  out  on  either  side.  The  cloud  was  either  bright,  or  oark 
and  spotty,  according  as  earth  or  ashes  were  thrown  up.  As  a  man  of 
science  he  determined  to  inspect  the  phenomenon  more  closely.  He  ordered 
a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and  offered  to  take  me  with  him.  I  replied  that 
I  would  rather  study  ;  as  it  happened,  he  himself  had  set  me  something  to 
write.  He  was  just  starting  when  a  letter  was  brought  from  Kectina 
imploring  aid  for  Nascus  who  was  in  imminent  danger ;  his  villa  lay 
below,  and  no  escape  was  possible  except  by  sea.  He  now  changed  his 
plan,  and  what  he  had  begun  from  scientific  enthusiasm  he  carried  oat 
with  self-sacrificing  courage.  He  launched  some  quadriremes,  and  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  succouring  not  only  Rectina  but  others  who 
lived  on  that  populous  and  picturesque  coast.  Thus  he  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  and  steered  straight  for  the  danger, 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  that  he  dictated  an  account  with  full  comments 
of  all  the  movements  and  changing  shapes  of  the  phenomenon,  each  as  it 
presented  itself.  Ashes  were  now  falling  on  the  decks,  and  became  hotter 
and  denser  as  the  vessel  approached.  Scorched  and  blackened  pumioe- 
stones  and  bits  of  rock  split  by  fire  were  mingled  with  them.  The  sea 
suddenly  became  shallow,  and  fragments  from  the  mountain  filled  the  coast 
seeming  to  bar  all  fuii;her  progress.  He  hesitated  whether  to  return ;  bat 
on  the  master  strongly  advising  it,  he  cried,  '  Fortune  favours  the  brave : 
make  for  Pomponianus's  house.'  This  was  at  Stabiae,  and  was  cut  off  from 
the  coast  near  Vesuvius  by  an  inlet,  which  had  been  gradually  scooped  oat 
by  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  owner  was  in  sight,  intending,  should 
the  danger  (which  was  visible,  but  not  immediate)  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
urgent,  to  escape  by  ship.  For  this  purpose  he  had  embarked  all  his  effects 
and  was  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind.  My  unde,  whom  the  breeze 
favoured,  soon  reached  him,  and,  embracing  him  with  much  aflection,  tried 
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to  console  his  fears.  To  show  his  own  nnconcem  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  to  a  bath;  and  having  washed,  sat  down  to  dinner  with  cheerfulness 
or  (what  is  equally  creditable  to  him)  with  the  appearance  of  it  Meanwhile 
from  many  parts  of  the  mountain  broad  flames  burst  forth  ;  the  blaze  shone 
back  from  tne  sky,  and  a  dark  night  enhanced  the  lurid  glare.  To  soothe 
his  friend's  terror  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  was  only  the  desested 
villages  whigh  the  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  set  on  fire.  Then  he 
retired  to  rest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  slept,  since  the  sound  of 
his  breathing  (which  a  broad  chest  made ^deep  and  resonant),  was  clearly 
heard  by  those  watching  at  the  door.  Soon  the  court  which  led  to  the 
chamber  was  so  choked  with  cinders  and  stones  that  longer  delay  would 
have  made  escape  impossible.  He  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and  went  to 
Pomponianus  and  the  rest  who  had  sat  up  all  night.  They  debated  whether 
to  stay  indoors  or  to  wander  about  in  the  open.  For  on  the  one  hand  constant 
shocks  of  earthquake  made  the  houses  rock  to  and  fi*o,  and  loosened  their 
foundations  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  open  air  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
fnll  of  pumice-stones,  though  these  were  light  and  very  porous.  On  the  whole 
they  preferred  the  open  air,  but  what  to  the  rest  had  been  a  weighing  of 
fears  nad  to  him  been  a  balancing  of  reasons.  They  tied  cushions  over  their 
heads  to  guard  them  from  the  falling  stones .  Though  it  was  now  day  elsewhere 
it  was  here  darker  than  the  darkest  night,  though  the  gloom  was  broken  by 
torches  and  other  lights.  They  next  walked  to  the  sea  to  try  whether  it 
would  admit  of  vessels  bein^  launched,  but  it  was  still  a  waste  of  raging 
waters.  He  then  spread  a  linen  cloth,  and,  reclining  on  it,  asked  several 
times  for  water,  which  he  drank  ;  soon,  however,  the  flames  and  that  sul- 
phurous vapour  which  preceded  them  put  his  companions  to  flight  and  com- 
pelled him  to  arise.  He  rose  by  the  help  of  two  slaves,  but  immediately 
fell  down  dead.  His  death  no  donbt  arose  from  sufibcation  by  the  dense 
vapour,  as  well  as  from  an  obstruction  of  his  stomach,  a  part  which  had  been 
always  weak  and  liable  to  inflammation  and  other  discomforts.  When  day- 
light returned,  i.e.  after  three  days,  his  body  was  found  entire,  just  as 
it  was,  covered  with  the  clothes  m  which  he  had  died ;  his  appearance 
was  that  of  sleep  racher  than  of  death." 

This  interesting  letter,  which  was  sent  to  Tacitus  for  inser- 
tion in  his  history,  gives  a  fine  description  of  the  eruption. 
Another,  still  more  graphic,  is  given  in  a  later  letter  of  the  same 
book.1  A  third  2  informs  us  of  the  extraordinary  studiousness 
and  economy  of  time  practised  by  the  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  life  by  no  means  long  to  combine  a  very  active  business 
career  with  an  amount  of  reading  and  writing  only  second  to  that 
of  Varro.  Pliny's  admiration  for  his  uncle's  unwearied  diligence 
makes  him  delight  to  'dwell  on  these  particulars : 

"After  the  Vulcanalia  (the  28dof  August)  he  always  began  work  at  dead 
of  night,  in  winter  at  1  A.M.,  never  later  than  2  A.M.,  often  at  midnight 
He  was  most  sparing  of  sleep ;  at  times  it  would  catch  him  unawares  \vmle 
studying.  After  his  interview  with  Vespasian  was  over,  he  went  to  busi- 
ness, then  to  study  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  a  light  meal,  which  like 
our  ancestors  he  ate  b)  day,  he  would  in  summer,  if  he  had  any  leisure,  lie 
in  the  sun,  while  some  one  read  to  him  and  he  made  notes  or  extmcts. 
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He  never  read  without  making  eztmcts;  no  book,  he  said,  was  so  bad  but  that 
something  might  be  gained  from  it  After  sunning  himself  he  would  take  a 
cold  bath,  then  a  little  food,  then  a  short  nap.  Then,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
day,  he  studied  till  sapper.  During  this  meial  a  book  was  read,  he  all  the 
while  making  notes.  I  remember  once,  when  the  reader  mispronounced  a 
word,  that  one  of  our  friends  compelled  him  to  repeat  it.  My  uncle  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  understood  ^e  word.  On  his  replying,  yes,  my  uncle 
said  sharply,  '  Then  why  did  you  interrupt  him  ?  we  have  lost  more  than  ten 
lines  ; '  so  frugal  was  he  of  his  time.  He  rose  from  supper  before  dark  in 
summer,  before  7  f.  h.  in  winter;  and  this  habit  was  law  to  nim.  Such  was  his 
life  in  town  ;  but  in  the  countnr  his  one  and  only  interruption  from  study 
was  the  bath.  I  mean  the  actual  haihing;  for  while  he  was  being  rubbed  he 
always  either  dictated,  or  listened  to  reading.  On  a  journey,  having  noth* 
iUg  else  to  do,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  ;  at  his  side  was  an  amanu- 
ensis, who  in  winter  wore  gloves,  that  his  master's  work  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  cold.  Even  in  Rome  he  always  travelled  in  a  sedan.  I 
remember  his  chiding  me  for  taking  a  walk,  saying,  "  you  might  have  saved 
those  hours" — ^for  every  moment  not  given  to  study  he  thougiht  lost  time. 
By  this  application  he  contrived  to  compose  that  vast  array  of  volumes 
which  we  possess,  besides  bequeathing  to  me  160  rolls  of  selected  notes, 
each  roll  written  on  both  sides  and  in  the  smallest  possible  hand,  which 
practically  doubles  their  number.  To  call  myself  studious  with  his  example 
oefore  me  is  absurd ;  compared  with  him,  I  am  an  idle  vagabond.*' 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  his  ancle's 

works.     Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  find  a  treatise 

on  eloquence  called  Stiidiosus,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 

of  Auiidius  Bassus  in  thirty  books,  dedicated  to  the  emperor 

Titus.     The  Natural  Hisiory^  in  thirty-seven  books,  is  the  sole 

monument  of  Pliny's  industry  that  has  descended  to  us.     The 

fortunes  of  this  portentous  work  have  greatly  varied ;  while  in 

the  Middle  Ages  it  was  reverenced  as  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 

all  secular  knowledge,  in  our  own  day,  except  to  antiquarians,  it 

is  an  unknown  book.     Many  who  know  Virgil  almost  by  heart 

have  never  read  through  its  tiresome  and  conceited  preface.     Yet 

there  is  an  immensity  of  interesting  matter  discussed  in  the  work. 

Independently  of  its  vast  learning,  for  it  contains,  according  to 

its  author's  statement,  twenty  thousand  facts,  and  excerpts  or 

redactions  from   two  thousand  books  or  treatises,  its  range  of 

subjects  is  such  as  to  include  something  attractive  to  every  tast*. 

Strictly  speaking,  many  topics  enter  which  do   not  belong  to 

natural  history  at  all,  e.^.,  the  account  of  the  use  made  of  natural 

substances  in  the  appHed  sciences  and  the  useful  or  fine  arts ;  but 

as  these  are  decidedly  the  best-written  parts  of  the  work,  and  full 

of  chatty,  pleasant  anecdotes,  we  should  be  much  worse  off  if 

they  had  been  omitted.     ITie  confused  arrangement  also,  which 

mars  its  utility  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge,  may  be  due  in 

great  measure  to  the  indefinite  state  of  science  at  the  time,  to  the 

gaps  in  its  affinities  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  sciences 
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Las  helped  to  fill  up,  and  the  conseqaent  mingling  together  of 
branches  which  are  separate  and  distinct 

It  is  questionable  whether  Pliny  ever  had  any  originality.  If 
he  had,  it  was  stamped  out  long  before  he  began  his  book  by  the 
weight  of  his  cumbrous  erudition.  He  cannot  compare  his  mate- 
rials, nor  select  them,  nor  analyse  them,  nor  make  them  explain 
themselves  by  lucid  arrangement  I^or  has  his  review  of  human 
knowledge  taught  him  the  great  truth  that  science  is  progressive, 
that  each  age  corrects  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  improvements  of  the  next  Seneca,  with  aU  his  affected 
contempt  for  science,  learnt  the  lesson  of  it  better  than  Pliny. 
He  has  in  the  first  place  no  fixed  canon  of  truth.  One  thing  does 
not  seem  to  >iiTn  more  probable  than  another.  A  statement  has 
only  to  come  forward  under  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  ancient, 
and  it  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  fact  Here,  however,  we  must 
make  a  distinction,  for  fear  of  invalidating  Pliny's  authority  beyond 
what  is  just  It  is  only  in  strictly  scientific  matters  that  this 
credulity  and  lack  of  penetration  is  found.  Where  he  deals  with 
historical,  biographical,  or  agricultural  questions,  he  is  a  com- 
petent, and  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  compiler.  "Eia  work  is 
a  most  valuable  storehouse  for  the  antiquarian  or  historian  of 
ancient  literature  or  art,  and  generally  for  the  current  opinions 
on  nearly  every  topic.  Though  genuinely  devoted  to  learning,  he 
has  stiU  enough  of  the  "old  Adam "  of  rhetoric  about  him  to 
complain  of  the  dryness  of  his  material,  and  its  unsuitableness  for 
ornamental  treatment ;  but  this  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  re- 
member that  even  Tacitus  with  infinitely  less  reason  bewailed  the 
monotony  of  the  events  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  record. 

What  partly  accounts  for  Pliny's  uncritical  credulity  is  the 
unsatisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  which  he  adopts,  and  with 
commendable  candour  sets  before  us  at  the  outset^  He  is  a  ma- 
terialistic pantheist  llie  world  is  for  him  deity,  self -created  and 
eternal,  incomprehensible  by  man,  moving  ceaselessly  without 
reference  to  hiuL  So  far  there  is  nothing  unscientific,  except  the 
hypothesis  of  self -creation ;  but  he  goes  on  to  imply  that  the  laws 
of  its  action,  being  incomprehensible,  need  not  be  regular,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  consider  regularity.  The  things  which  -mUitate  against 
our  experience  may  be  the  result  of  other  laws,  or  of  chance  con- 
tingencies of  which  no  account  can  be  given.  Hence  he  never 
rejects  a  fact  on  the  ground  of  its  being  marvellous.  The  most 
ludicrous  and  inconceivable  monstrosities  find  an  easy  place  in 
his  system.     He  does  not  attach  any  superstitious  meaning  to 
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them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  omens  or  por- 
tents are  sent  by  the  gods,  but  he  has  no  touchstone  by  which  to 
test  the  rare  but  possible  results  of  real  experience  as  distinguished 
from  the  figmente  of  the  imagination  or  ordinary  travellers'  stories. 
In  the  zoological  part  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous; all  kinds  of  absurdities  are  narrated  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  and  his  accounts  descended  through  the  mediasval  period 
as  the  accredited  authority  on  the  subject.  In  the  literature  of 
Prester  John  will  be  seen  many  a  reflection  from  the  writings  of 
Pliny;  in  the  fables  of  the  Arabian  Nights  many  more,  with, 
characteristic  additions  equally  creditable  to  human  weakness  or 
ingenuity.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  that  while  the  rational 
and  on  the  whole  truthful  descriptions  of  Aristotle  andTheophrastns 
were  extant  and  accessible,  Pliny's  nonsense  should  in  preference 
have  gained  the  ear  of  mankind. 

As  a  stylist  Pliny  recalls  two  very  different  writers,  Seneca  and 
Cato.  In  those  parts  where  he  speaks  as  a  moralist  (and  they  are 
extremely  numerous),  he  strives  to  reproduce  the  point  of  Seneca ; 
in  those  where  he  treats  of  husbandry,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
naturally  written  in  the  work,  his  stem  brevity  often  recalls  the 
old  censor.  Like  Seneca,  he  considers  physical  science  as  food  for 
edification ;  continually  he  deserts  his  theme  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  mankind.  And  like  Cato  he  is  never 
weary  of  oxtoUing  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  harsh  infancy  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  blaming  the  degeneracy  of  its  feeble  and 
luxurious  descendants  who  refuse  to  tiU  the  soil,  and  add  acre  to 
acre  of  their  overgrown  estates. 

Pliny  has  a  strong  vein  of  satire,  and  its  effect  is  increased  by 
a  certain  sententious  quaintness  which  gives  a  racy  flavour  to 
many  otherwise  dull  enumerations  of  facts.  But  his  satire  is  not 
of  a  pleasing  type ;  it  is  built  too  much  on  despair  of  his  kind ; 
his  whole  view  of  the  universe  is  querulous,  and  shows  a  mind 
unequal  to  cope  with  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  with 
reason.  He  at  least  knew  the  value  of  flrst-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  instead  of  drawing  a  superficial 
culture  from  manuals  and  abridgments,  or  worse  still,  the  empty 
declamations  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  And  after  all  it  is  his  age 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  his  failure  rather  than  himaelL 
For  while  he  was  not  great  enough  to  rise  above  his  surroundings 
and  investigate,  compare,  and  conclude  on  a  method  planned  by 
himself,  he  was  just  the  man  who  would  have  profited  to  the  full 
by  being  trained  in  a  sound  pubHc  system  of  education,  and 
perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  the  Ciceronian  period,  would  have  risen 
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to  a  mucli  higher  place  as  a  permanent  contributor  to  the  journal 
of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Pliny,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  M.  Fabius  Quintilianus  (36-96  a.d.),i  a  native  of  Calar 
gurris  in  Spain,  but  educated  in  Eome,  and  long  established  there 
as  a  popular  and  influential  public  professor  of  eloquence.  He  was 
intrusted  by  Domitian  with  the  education  of  his  two  grand- 
nephews,  an  honour  to  which  he  owed  his  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  consulship.  His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  lectur- 
ing as  to  allow  no  leisure  for  publishing  anything  until  the  closmg 
years  of  his  career.  This  gave  him  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  ripe  writer  before  he  chtdlenged  the  judgment  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  truth,  Quintilian's  knowledge  and  love  of  his  subject  are 
thorough  in  the  highest  degree.  His  first  essay  was  a  treatise  on 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence,*  and  the  last  (which  we  still 
possess)  a  work  in  twelve  books  on  the  complete  training  of  an 
orator.*  This  celebrated  work,  to  which  Quintilian  devoted  the 
assiduous  labour  of  two  whole  years,  interrupted  only  by  the 
lessons  given  to  his  royal  pupils,  represents  the  maturest  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  we  possess.  The  author  was  modest 
enough  to  express  a  strong  imwiflingness  to  write  it,  either  fearing 
to  come  forward  as  an  author  so  late  in  life,  or  judging  the  ground 
preoccupied  already.  However,  it  was  produced  at  last,  and  no 
sooner  known  than  it  at  once  assumed  the  high  position  that  has 
been  accorded  to  it  ever  since.  The  treatment  is  exhaustive;  as 
much  more  thorough  than  the  popular  treatises  of  Cicero  as  it  is 
more  attractive  than  the  purely  technical  one  of  Comificius.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  the  defects  inseparable  from  the  unreal  age  in 
which  its  author  Hved.  While  minutely  providing  for  all  the  future 
orator's  formal  requirements,  it  omits  the  material  one  without  which 
the  finished  rhetorician  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  how  to  think  as 
an  orator,  ^o  one  knew  better  than  Quintilian  that  this  comes 
from  zest  in  life,  not  from  rules  of  art  There  will  be  more 
stimulus  given  to  one  who  pants  for  distinction  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  than  in  all  that  Quintilian  and  such  as  he 
ever  wrote  or  ever  will  write.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man ; 
as  a  formal  rhetorician  of  good  principle,  sound  orthodoxy,  and  love 
for  his  art,  Quintilian  stands  high  in  the  list  of  classical  authors. 

He  begins  his  orator's  training  from  the  cradle.     He  rightly 

1  Some  have  supposed  that  he  lived  much  later,  till  118  a.d.,  but  this  is 
improbable. 

"Referred  to  in  the  prooemiuin  to  Book  VI.  Some  have  thought  it  the 
work  we  possess,  and  which  is  nsnally  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  bat  without  reason. 

'  De  Jnatiivtione  OrcUoria, 
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ascribes  the  greatest  importance  to  early  impressions,  eyen  the 
very  earliest ;  illustrating  his  position  by  the  influence  of  Cornelia 
who  trained  her  sons  to  eloquence  from  childhood,  and  other 
fiiTnilar  cases  known  to  Eoman  history.  A  good  nurse  must  be 
selected ;  an  eloquerd  one  would,  doubtless,  be  hard  to  find.  The 
boy  who  is  destined  to  greatness  has  now  outgrown  the  nuzseiy, 
and  the  great  question  arises,  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  school?  With 
the  Eomans  as  with  us  this  difficulty  admitted  of  two  solutions. 
The  lad  might  be  educated  at  home  under  tutors,  or  he  might  be 
sent  to  learn  the  world  at  a  public  school  Those  who  at  the 
present  day  shrink  from  sending  their  children  to  school  geneiaUy 
profess  to  base  their  unwillingness  on  a  fear  lest  the  influence  of 
bad  example  may  corrupt  the  purity  of  youth ;  Quintilian  on  the 
very  same  ground,  strongly  recommends  a  parent  to  send  his  son 
to  school  £y  this  means,  he  says,  his  tender  years  vnU  he  sfwed 
from  the  daily  contaminaiion  which  the  scenes  of  Jiome  life  afford, 
A  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  Boman  society  and  the  per- 
nicious efiects  of  dave-labour ! 

After  school,  the  youth  is  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  rhetorician. 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  second 
book  the  writer  handles  its  various  bearings  with  excellent  judg- 
ment Having  described  the  duties  of  the  professor  and  his 
pupil,  and  the  various  tasks  which  will  be  gone  through,  he 
proceeds  in  the  next  book  to  discuss  the  different  departments  of 
oratory.  In  this  great  subject  he  follows  Aristotle,  here,  as  always, 
gOLEig  back  to  the  most  established  authorities,  and  adapting  them 
with  signal  tact  to  the  changed  requirements  of  a  later  age  and  a 
different  nation.  The  points  connected  with  this,  the  central 
theme  of  the  treatise,  carry  us  through  the  five  next  books.  They 
are  the  most  technical  in  the  work,  and  not  adapted  for  general 
reading.  The  eighth  begins  the  interesting  topic  of  style,  which 
is  continued  in  the  ninth,  where  trope,  metaphor,  ampHflcatioD, 
and  other  ^^ra6  oratioiiis  are  illustrated  at  length,  llliroughout 
these  books  there  are  a  large  number  of  quotations,  and  continual 
references  to  the  practice  of  celebrated  masters  in  the  art,  besides 
frequent  introduction  of  passages  from  the  poets  and  historiana 
But  it  is  in  the  tenth  book  that  these  are  concentrated  into  one 
focus.  To  acquire  a  "  firm  facility "  (l^ts)  of  speech  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  read  widely  and  with  discernment  This  leads  him 
to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  an  orator.  The  criticisms  he  offers  on  the  salient  quali- 
ties of  almost  all  the  great  classics  may  seem  to  us  trite  and 
common-place.  They  certainly  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
but  they  are  just  and  sober,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and 
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perhaps  their  apparent  duLiess  results  from  their  having  been 
always  familiar  words.  Their  utility  to  the  student  of  Htezature 
is  80  considerable,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  append 
a  translation  of  them  to  the  present  chapter.^ 

The  eleventh  book  chiefly  turns  on  memory,  which  the  Bomans 
cultivated  with  extreme  dil^nce,  and  several  remarkable  instances 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  was  to 
them  a  much  more  vital  excellence  than  to  us,  who  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  usiog  rough  notes  or  other  assistance  to  it.  Delivery, 
too,  is  in  the  elventh  book  fully  discussed ;  and  these  chapters  wDl 
be  read  with  interest  as  showing  the  extreme  and  nunute  care  be- 
estowed  by  the  Eomans  on  the  smallest  details  of  action  as  means  of 
producing  effect.  Generally,  their  oratory  was  of  a  vehement  type. 
Gesture  was  freely  used,  and  the  voice  raised  to  its  f uUest  pitch. 
Trachalus  had  such  a  noisy  organ  that  it  drowned  the  pleaders  in  the 
other  courts.  Even  af t^  the  decay  of  freedom  the  flery  gestures 
that  had  been  once  its  language  were  not  discarded ;  at  the  same 
time  perfect  modulation  and  symmetry  were  aimed  at,  so  that  even 
in  the  most  empresse  passages  decorum  was  not  violated.  The 
systematized  rhetorical  trainiog  at  present  general  in  France,  and 
practised  by  all  who  aspire  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  an  assembly,  is 
probably  the  nearest^  though  it  may  be  but  a  faint,  equivalent  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Eoman  court&  The  twelfth  book  treats  of  the 
moral  quaMcations  necessary  for  a  great  speaker.  QuintiMan  insists 
strongly  on  these.  The  good  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  The  ^|^*^' 
highest  talents  are  nothing  if  distorted  by  evil  thoughts.  We  ^^^'^y^ 
thus  see  that  l^e  took  a  worthy  view  of  his  profession,  and  would  .^^-o-^^*^^ 
never  have  degraded  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  tyranny  or  a 
means  of  saturatiug  the  ears  of  the  idle  with  seductive  and  com- 
plaisant theories  of  life,  by  which  a  spurious  popularity  is  so 
cheaply  obtained.  He  was  a  high-minded  man  "  quantum  licuit ;  " 
z.e.,  as  far  as  a  debased  age  allowed  of  high-mindedness.  His 
domestic  life  was  clouded  by  sorrow.  His  first  wife  died  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  hmi  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  elder  (for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  the  book,  and  whose  precocious  talent  and  goodness  of 
disposition  he  recounts  with  pardonable  pride)  only  survived  his 
brother  about  four  years.  His  death  was  an  irremediable  blow, 
which  the  orator  bewails  in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  book.  The 
passage  is  instructive  as  revealing  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
paternal  regret  clothes  itself  in  such  a  profusion  of  antithesis,  trope, 
and  hyperbole,  that,  did  we  not  know  from  other  sources  the  excel- 
lence of  his  heart,  we  might  fancy  he  was  exercisiog  his  talents  in 

^  See  Appendix. 
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the  sphere  of  profefisional  advertisement.  Before  his  endowment 
as  professor,  which  appears  to  have  brought  him  about  £800  & 
year,  he  had  occasionsJly  pleaded  in  the  courts;  he  appears  to 
have  written  declamations  in  various  styles,  but  those  now  current 
under  his  name  are  improperly  ascribed  to  him 

Among  his  pupils  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  alludes  to  him 
with  gratitude  in  one  of  his  letters;^  he  was  well  thought  of  during 
his  life,  and  is  frequ*ently  mentioned  by  Statins,  Martial,  and 
Juvenal,  both  as  the  cleverest  of  rhetoricians,  and  the  best  and 
most  trusted  of  teachers;^  by  Juvenal  also  as  a  bright  instance 
of  good  fortune  very  rare  among  the  brethren  of  the  craft* 

The  style  of  Quintilian  is  modelled  on  that  of  Cicero,  and  is 
intended  to  be  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the  best  period  He  had 
a  warm  love  for  the  writers  of  the  republican  age,  above  all  for 
Cicero,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  praising ;  and  he  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  the  new  school  whose 
viciousness,  he  thought,  consisted  chiefly  in  a  corrupt  following  of 
Seneca.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  his 
brilliant  compatriot,  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  such 
warmth  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  him.  Some  critics  have  noticed  that  Quintilian,  even  when 
blaming,  often  falls  into  the  pointed  antithetical  style  of  his  time. 
This  is  true.  But  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  no  man  can  detach  himseK 
from  the  mode  of  speaking  common  to  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  aware  of  its  worse  faults,  point  out  their  ten- 
dency, and  strive  to  avoid  them.  This  undoubtedly  Quintilian  didL 

Among  prose  writers  of  less  note  we  may  mention  Lictnius 
MuoiANUS,  Cluviub  Eupus,  who  both  wrote  histories  ;  and  Vip- 
STANUS  Messala,  an  orator  of  the  reactionary  school,  who,  like 
QuintiLian,  sought  to  restore  a  purer  taste,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  historical  essays  on  the  events  he  had  witnessed.  M. 
Aj>br  and  Julius  Sbcundus  are  important  as  being  two  of  the 
speakers  introduced  into  Tacitus's  didogue  on  oratory,  the  former 
taking  the  part  of  the  modem  style,  the  latter  mediating  between 
the  two  extreme  views,  but  inclining  towards  the  modem.  All 
these  belonged  to  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  lived 
into  the  first  years  of  Domitian. 

An  important  writer  for  students  of  ancient  applied  science  is 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus,  whose  career  extends  from  about  40  a.i>. 
to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  was  praetor  urbanus  70  aik, 
and  was  employed  in  responsible  military  posts  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

1  Plin.  vL  82.  •  Juv.  iv.  75. 

*  Juv.  vii.  186.  Pliny  gave  him  £400  towards  his  daughter's  dowiy,  a 
proof  that,  though  he  might  be  well  off,  he  could  not  be  considered  rich. 
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In  the  former  comitry  he  reduced  the  powerful  trihe  of  the  Lingones; 
in  Britain,  as  successor  to  Petilius  Cerealis,  he  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Silures,  showing,  says  Tacitus,  qualities  as  great  as 
it  was  safe  to  show  at  that  time.  He  was  thrice  consul,  once  under 
Domitian,  again  under  Nerva  (97  A.D.),  and  lastly  under  Trajan 
(100  A.D.),  when  he  had  for  colleague  the  emperor  himself.  He 
died  103  a.d.  or  perhaps  in  the  following  year.  Pliny  the  younger 
knew  him  well,  and  has  several  notices  of  him  in  his  letters. 
Throughout  his  active  Kf  e  he  was  ahove  all  things  a  man  of  busi- 
ness :  literature  and  science,  though  he  was  a  proficient  in  both, 
were  made  strictly  subservient  to  the  ends  of  his  profession.  His 
character  was  cautious  but  independent,  and  he  is  the  only  con- 
temporary writer  we  possess  who  does  not  flatter  Domitian.  The 
work  on  gromatics,  which  originally  contained  two  books,  has 
descended  to  us  only  in  a  few  short  excerpts,  which  treat  de  agro- 
rum  qucditatej  de  controversiis,  de  limitibtts,  de  controversiis 
aquarum.  This  was  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Another  work  of  the  same  period  was  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
tactics,  alluded  to  in  the  more  popular  work  which  we  possess,  and 
quoted  by  Vegetius  who  followed  him.  In  this  he  examined  Greek 
theories  of  warfare  as  well  «is  Eoman,  and  apparently  with  discri- 
mination; for  Aelian,  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  strategical  writers, 
assigns  Frontinus  a  high  place.  The  comprehensive  manual  called 
Strategematon  (soUeiiia  dttcum  facta)  is  intended  for  general  read- 
ing among  those  who  are  interested  in  military  matters.  The 
books  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  there  is  no  definite  plan  f  oUoWed.  Many  interpola- 
tions have  been  inserted,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  last  book 
which  is  a  kind  of  appendix,  adding  general  examples  of  strategic 
sayings  and  doings  (strategematica)  to  the  specifically-selected  in- 
stances of  the  strategic  art  which  are  treated  in  the  first  three. 
Its  introduction,  as  Teuffel  remarks,  is  written  in  a  boastful  style 
quite  foreign  to  Frontinus,  and  the  arrangement  of  anecdotes  under 
various  moral  headings  reminds  us  of  a  rhetorician  like  Valerius 
Maximus,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  afiairs.  The  entire  fourth  book 
appears  to  be  an  accretion,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
The  last  treatise  by  Frontinus  which  we  possess  is  that  De  Aquis 
Urbis  Itomae,  or  with  a  slightly  different  title,  De  Aqtuzedttctu,  or 
De  Cura  Aquarum^  published  under  Trajan  soon  after  the  death  of 
ITerva.  In  an  admirable  preface  he  explains  that  his  invariable 
custom  when  intrusted  with  any  work  was  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  before 
beginning  to  act ;  he  could  thus  work  with  greater  promptitude 
and  despatch,  and  besides  gained  a  theoretical  knowledge  which 
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migiit  liave  escaped  him  amid  the  multitade  of  practical  detaik 
Frontiims's  account  of  the  water-supply  of  Borne  is  complete  and 
valuable :  recent  explorers  have  found  it  thoroughly  trustworlihy, 
and  have  been  aided  by  it  in  recbnstructiQg  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.^  The  architecture  of  Borne  has  been  reproached  with 
some  justice  for  bestowing  its  foiest  achievements  on  buildings 
destined  for  amusement,  or  on  mere  private  dwellings.  But  if 
from  the  amphitheatres,  the  viUaa,  the  baths,  we  turn  to  the  roads, 
the  sewers,  and  the  aqueducts,  we  shall  agree  with  Frontinus  in 
deeply  admiring  so  grand  a  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the 
useful  A  practical  recognition  of  some  of  the  great  sanitary  laws 
seem  to  have  early  prevailed  at  Bome,  and  might  well  excite  our 
wonder,  if  such  things  had  not  been  as  a  rule  passed  by  in  silence 
by  historians.  Becent  discoveries  are  tending  to  set  the  early 
civilisation  of  Bome  on  a  far  higher  level  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  claim. 

The  style  of  Erontinus  is  not  so  devoid  of  ornament  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  so  much  occupied  in  business ;  but  the  ornament 
it  bas  is  of  the  best  kind.  He  shuns  the  conceits  of  the  period, 
and  goes  back  to  the  republican  authors,  of  whom  (and  especially 
of  Caesar's  Gommeniaries)  his  language  strongly  reminds  us.  "We 
observe  that  the  very  simplicity  which  Quintilian  sought  in  vain 
from  a  lifelong  rhetorical  training  is  present  unsought  in  Frontinus ; 
a  clear  proof  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the 
man,  not  the  varnish  of  artistic  culture,  however  elaborately  laid 
on,  that  determines  the  main  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

No  other  prose  authors  of  any  name  have  come  down  to  ns  from 
this  epoch.  A  vast  number  of  persons  are  flatteringly  saluted  by 
Statins  and  Martial  as  orators,  historians,  jurists,  &c. ;  but  these 
venal  poets  had  a  stock  of  complimentary  phrases  always  ready  for 
any  one  powerful  enough  to  command  them.  When  we  read  there- 
fore that  TutUius,  BeguLus,  Flavins  Ursus,  Septimius  Severus,  were 
great  writers,  we  must  accept  the  statement  only  with  considerable 
reductions.  Yictorius  MarceUus,  the  friend  to  whom  Quintilian 
dedicates  his  treatise,  was  probably  a  person  of  some  real  eminence; 
his  juridical  knowledge  is  celebrated  by  Statins.  The  Silvae  of 
Statins  and  the  letters  of  Pliny  imply  that  there  was  a  veiy  active 
and  generally  diffused  interest  in  science  and  letters :  but  it  is  easv 
to  be^meb^y  whBie  no  one  is  great  Among  gna^mamnsABM^. 
ijus  AsFEB  deserves  notice.^    He  seems  to  have  been  Hving  wlule 

^  Mr  Parker  told  the  writer  that  it  was  impossible  to  ovenrate  the  ac- 
curacy of  Frontinus,  and  his  eztraordinaiy  deamess  of  description,  which 
he  had  found  an  invaluable  guide  in  many  laborious  and  minute  investig^ 
tions  on  the  .water-supply  of  ancient  Rome. 

•  He  is  named  by  St  Aug.  De  Uiil,  Cred,  17. 
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Suetonius  composed  his  biography  of  grammarians,  since  he  is  not 
included  indt.  He  continued  the  studies  of  Comutus  and  Probus 
of  Berytus,  and  was  best  known  for  his  Quaestiones  Virgilianae 
(of  which  several  fragments  still  remain),  and  his  commentaries  on 
Terence  and  Sallust  Labgus  Licinus,  the  author  of  Gicercmuistix^ 
iDAj  perhaps  be  referred  to  this  time.  The  reiterated  commenda- 
tion of  Cicero  occurring  in  Quintilian  may  have  roused  the  modern- 
ising party  into  attive  opposition,  and  drawn  out  this  brochure. 
History  and  philosophy  both  sunk  to  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  no 
writers  on  these  subjects  worthy  of  mention  are  preserved. 


APPEI^DIX. 

Qvmtilia'iCa  Accowni  of  the  Eomcm  Authors. 


We  subjoin  a  translation  of  Quin- 
tilian's  criticism  of  the  chief  Roman 
authors  as  very  important  for  the 
student  of  Latin  literature,  premising, 
however,  that  he  judged  tnem  solely 
as  regards  their  utility  to  one  who  is 
preparing  to  become  an  orator.     The 
criticism,  although  thus  special,  has 
a  permanent  value,  as  embracing  the 
best  opinion  of  the  time,  temperately 
stated  (Inst.  Or.  xi.  85-131):—"  The 
same  order  will  be  observed  in  treat- 
ing the  Roman  writers.     As  Homer 
among  the  Greeks,  so  Virgil  amoug 
OUT  own  authors  will  best  head  the 
list ;  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  second 
epic  poet  of  either  nation.     I  will  use 
tne  words  I  heard  Domitius  Afer  use 
when  I  was  a  boy.     Wlien  I  asked 
him  who  he  considered  came  nearest 
to  Homer,  he  replied,  **  Virgil  is  the 
second,  but  he  is  nearer  the  first  than 
the  third;"  and  in  truth,  while  Rome 
cannot  but  yield  to  that  celestial  and 
deathless  genius,  yet  we  can  observe 
more  care  and  diligence  in  Virgil ;  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  labour  more.     And  so  it  is 
that  we  make  up  for  the  lack  of  occa- 
sional splendour  by  consistent  and 
equable  excellence.     All  the  other 
epicists  will  follow  at  a  respectful 
distance.     Macer  and  Lucretius  are 
indeed  worth  reading,  but  are  of  no 
value  for  the  phraseology,  which  is 


the  main  body  of  eloquence.    Each  is 
good  in  his  own  subject ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  humble,  the  latter  difficult. 
Varro  Atadntis,  in  those  works  which 
have  gained  him  fame,  appears  as  a 
translator  by  no  means  contemptible, 
but  is  not  rich  enough  to  add  to  the  re- 
sources of  eloquence.     Eiinius  let  us 
reverence  as  we  should  groves  of  holy 
antiquity,  whose  grand  and  venerable 
trees  have  more  sanctity  than  beauty. 
Others  are  nearer  our  own  day,  and 
more  useful  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
Ovid  in  his  heroics  is  as  usual  wanton, 
and  too  fond  of  his  own  talent,  but  in 
parts  he  deserves  praise.     Cornelius 
SeveruSf  though  a  better  versifier  than 
poet,  would  still  claim  the  second 
place,  if  only  he  had  written  all  his 
Sicilian  War  as  well  as  the  first  book. 
But  his  early  death  did  not  allow  his 
genius  to  be  matured.     His  boyish 
works  show  a  great  and  admirable 
talent,  and  a  desire  for  the  best  style 
rare  at  that  time  of  life.     We  have 
lately  lost  much  in  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  inspiration  of  Saleius  Bassus  was 
vigorous  and  poetical,  but  old  age 
never  succeeded  in  ripening  it.    Ba- 
birivs  and  Pedo  are  worth  reading,  if 
you  have  time.      Lucan  is  ardent, 
earnest,  and  full  of  admirably  ex- 
pressed sentiments,  and,  to  give  my 
real  opinion,  should  be  classed  with 
orators  rather  than  poets.     We  have 
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named  these  because  Germanicus  Au- 
gustus (Domitian)  has  been  diverted 
from  his  favourite  pursuit  by  the  care 
of  the  world,  and  the  gods  thought 
it  too  little  for  him  to  be  the  first  of 
poets.  Yet  what  can  be  more  sublime, 
learned,  matchless  in  every  way,  than 
the  poems  in  which,  giving  up  em- 
pire, ne  spent  the  privacy  of  his  youth? 
Who  could  sing  of  wars  so  well  as 
he  who  has  so  successfully  waged 
them  ?  To  whom  would  the  goddesses 
who  watch  over  studies  listen  so  pro- 
pitiously ?  To  whom  would  Minerva, 
the  patroness  of  his  house,  more 
willingly  reveal  the  mysteries  of  her 
art  ?  Future  ages  will  recount  these 
things  at  greater  length.  For  now 
this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  other  virtues.  We,  now- 
ever,  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
letters  will  crave  your  indulgence, 
Caesar,  for  not  passing  the  subject  by 
in  silence,  and  will  at  least  bear  wit- 
ness, as  Virgil  says, 

'That  ivy   wreathes  the  laurels  of  your 
crown.' 

**  In  elegy,  too,  we  challenge  the 
Greeks.  The  tersest  and  most  elegant 
author  of  it  is  in  my  opinion  Tibvdlua. 
Others  '^T^fer Properties,  (hid  is  more 
luxuriant,  Qallus  harsher,  than  either. 
Satire  is  idl  our  own.  In  this  Lucilius 
first  gained  great  renown,  and  even 
now  has  many  admirers  so  wedded  to 
him,  as  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  all 
other  satirists  but  to  all  other  poets. 
I  disagree  with  them  as  much  as  I  dis- 
agree with  Horace,  who  thinks  Lucilius 
flows  in  a  muddy  stream,  and  th^t 
there  is  much  that  one  would  wish  to 
remove.  For  there  is  wonderful 
learning  in  him,  freedom  of  speech 
with  the  bitterness  that  comes  there- 
from, and  an  inexhaustible  wit 
Horace  is  far  terser  and  purer,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  sketches  of 
character.  Persitis  has  earned  much 
true  glory  by  his  single  book.  There 
are  men  now  living  who  are  renowned, 
and  others  who  will  be  so  hereafter. 
That  earlier  sort  of  satire  not  written 
exclusively  in  verse  was  founded  by 
TerentiuaFarro,  the  most  learned  of 


the  Romans.  He  composed  a  vast 
number  of  extremely  erudite  treatites, 
being  well  versed  in  the  Latin  tonga« 
as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  antiqaariim 
knowledge ;  he  will,  however,  con- 
tribute much  more  to  science  than 
to  oratory.  ^ 

'*  The  iambils  is  not  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Romans  as  a  separate  fonn 
of  poetry ;  it  is  more  often  inter- 
spersed with  other  rhythms.  Its 
bitterness  is  found  in  Catullus,  Biba^ 
cuius,  and  Horace,  though  in  tiie  Ust 
the  epode  breaks  its  monotony. 

**  Of  lyricists  Horace  is,  I  may  say 
the  only  one  worth  reading ;  for  he 
sometimes  rises,  and  he  is  always  full 
of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  most 
happily  daring  in  figures  and  expres- 
sions. If  any  one  else  be  added,  ii 
must  be  Caesius  Bassus,  whom  ve 
have  lately  seen,  but  there  are  living 
lyricists  far  greater  than  he. 

**  Of  the  ancient  tragedians  Aeeim 
and  Pacuvius  are  the  most  renowned 
for  the  gravity  of  their  sentiments, 
the  weight  of  their  words,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  characters.  But 
brilliancy  of  touch  and  the  last  polish 
in  completing  their  work  seems  to 
have  been  wanting,  not  so  much  to 
themselves  as  to  their  times.  Accim 
is  held  to  be  the  more  powerful  writer; 
PacuviUs  (by  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  learned)  the  more  learned. 
Next  comes  the  Thycstes  of  ForiKi. 
which  may  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  Greek  plays.  The  Medea  of  Ovia 
shows  what  that  poet  might  hxn 
achieved  if  he  had  but  controlled  in- 
stead of  indulging  his  inspiration.  Of 
those  of  my  own  day  Pomponius  &- 
cwndus  is  by  far  the  greatest.  The 
old  critics,  indeed,  thought  him  want- 
ing in  tragic  force,  but  they  confessed 
his  learning  and  brilliancy. 

"  In  comedy  we  halt  most  lament- 
ably. It  is  true  that  Varro  declaim 
(alter  AeliusStilo)  that  the  muses,  had 
they  been  willing  to  talk  Latin,  would 
have  used  the  language  of  Plautus. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  ancients  had  a 
high  respect  for  Caecilius,  and  that 
they  attributed  the  plays  of  Terence 
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to  Scipio— plays  that  are  of  their 
kind  most  elegant,  and  would  be  even 
more  pleasing  if  they  had  kept  within 
the  iambic  metre.  We  can  scarcely 
reproduce  in  comedy  a  faint  shadow 
of  our  originals,  so  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  ^lieve  the  lan^age  incap- 
able of  that  grace,  which  even  in 
Greek  is  peculiar  to  the  Attic,  or  at 
any  rate  has  never  been  attained  in 
any  other  dialect.  Afranius  excels  in 
the  national  comedy,  but  I  wish  he 
had  not  defiled  his  plots  by  licentious 
allusions. 

**  In  history  at  all  events,  I  would 
not  yield  the  palm  to  .Greece.  I 
should  have  no  fear  in  matching 
Sallust  against  Thucydides,  nor 
would  Herodotus  disdain  to  be  com- 
pared with  Livy — Livy,  the  most  de- 
lightful in  narration,  the  most  candid 
in  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  in 
his  speeches  that  can  be  conceived. 
Everything  is  perfectly  adapted  both 
to  the  circumstances  and  personages 
introduced.  The  affections,  and,  above 
all,  the  softer  ones,  have  never  (to  say 
the  least)  been  more  persuasively  in- 
troduced by  any  writer.  Thus  by  a 
different  kind  of  excellence  he  has 
equalled  the  immortal  rapidity  of 
Sallust.  Servilius  Noniamis  well 
said  to  me :  'They  are  not  like,  but 
they  are  equal.'  I  used  often  to 
listen  to  his  recitations ;  a  man  of 
lofty  spirit  and  full  of  brilliant  senti- 
ments, but  less  condensed  than  the 
majesty  of  history  demands.  This 
condition  was  better  fulfilled  by 
Aujidius  BassiiSf  who  was  a  little  his 
senior,  at  any  rate  in  his  books  on 
the  German  War,  in  which  the  author 
was  admirable  in  his  general  treat- 
ment, but  now  and  then  fell  below 
himself.  There  still  survives  and 
adorns  the  literary  glory  of  our  age 
a  man  worthy  of  an  immortal  record, 
who  will  be  named  some  day,  but 
now  is  only  alluded  to.  He  has  many 
to  admire,  none  to  imitate  him,  as  if 
freedom,  though  he  clips  her  wings, 
had  injured  him.  But  even  in  what 
he  has  allowed  to  remain  you  can 
detect  a  spirit  full  lofty,  and  opinions 


courageously  stated.  There  are  other 
good  writera  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
tasting,  as  it  were,  the  samples,  not 
ransacking  the  librai'ies. 

'*  It  is  the  orators  who  more  than 
any  have  made  Latin  eloquence  a 
match  for  that  of  Greece.  For  I 
could  boldly  pitch  Cicero  against  any 
of  their  champions.  Nor  am  I  ignor- 
ant how  great  a  strife  I  should  be 
stirring  up  (especially  as  it  is  no  part 
of  my  plan),  were  I  to  compare  him 
with  Demosthenes.  This  is  the  less 
necessary,  since  I  think  Demosthenes 
should  be  read  (or  rather  learnt  by 
heart)  above  every  one  else.  Their 
excellences  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
similar ;  there  is  the  same  plan, 
order  of  division,  method  of  prepara- 
tion, proof,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
invention.  In  the  oratorical  style 
there  is  some  difference.  The  one  is 
closer,  the  uther  more  fluent ;  the 
one  draws  his  conclusion  with  more 
incisiveness,  the  other  with  greater 
breadth  ;  the  one  always  wields  a  wea- 
pon with  a  sharp  edge,  the  other  fre- 
quently a  heavy  one  as  well ;  from  the 
one  nothing  can  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  can  be  added ;  the  one 
shows  more  care,  the  other  more 
natural  gift.  In  wit  and  pathos,  both 
important  points,  Cicero  is  clearly 
first.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  his  state 
did  not  allow  Demosthenes  to  use  the 
epilogue,  but  then  neither  does  the 
genius  of  Latin  oratory  allow  us  to 
employ  ornaments  which  the  Athe- 
nians admire.  In  their  letters,  of 
which  both  have  left  several,  there 
can  be  no  comparison ;  nor  in  their 
dialogues,  of  which  Demosthenes  has 
not  left  any.  In  one  point  we  must 
yield:  Demosthenes  came  first,  and 
of  course  had  a  great  share  in  making 
Cicero  what  he  was.  For  to  me 
Cicero  seems  in  his  intense  zeal  for 
imitating  the  Greeks  to  have  united 
the  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  copi- 
ousness of  Plato,  and  the  sweetness 
of  Isocrates.  Nor  has  he  only  ac- 
quired by  study  all  that  was  best  in 
each,  but  has  even  exalted  the  ma- 
jority if  not  the  whole  of  their  excel- 
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lences  by  the  inexpressible  fertility 
of  his  glorious  talent  For,  as  Pin- 
dar says,  he  does  not  collect  rain- 
water, bat  bursts  forth  in  a  living 
stream ;  bom  by  the  gift  of  providence 
that  eloquence  might  put  forth  and 
test  all  her  powers.  For  who  can  teach 
more  earnestly  or  move  more  vehe- 
mently ?  to  whom  was  such  sweetness 
ever  given?  The  very  concessions 
he  extorts  you  think  he  begs,  and 
while  b^  his  swing  he  carries  the 
judge  right  across  the  course,  the 
man  seems  all  the  while  to  be  follow- 
ing of  his  own  accord.  Then  in 
everything  he  advances  there  is  such 
strength  of  assertion  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  disagree ;  nor  does  he 
bring  to  bear  the  eagerness  of  an 
advocate,  but  the  moral  confidence 
of  a  juryman  or  a  witness  ;  and  mean- 
while all  those  graces,  which  separate 
individuals  wiui  the  most  constant 
care  can  hardly  obtain,  flow  from 
him  without  any  premeditation  ;  and 
that  eloquence  which  is  so  delicious 
to  listen  to  seems  to  carry  on  its 
surface  the  most  perfect  freedom 
from  labour.  Wherefore  his  con- 
temporaries did  right  to  call  him 
"  king  of  the  courts  ; "  and  posterity 
to  give  him  such  renown  that  Cicero 
stands  for  the  name  not  of  a  man  but 
of  eloquence  itself.  Let  us  then  fix 
our  eyes  on  him  ;  let  his  be  the  ex- 
ample we  set  before  us  ;  let  him  who 
loves  Cicero  well  know  that  his  own 
progress  has  been  great.  In  Asinius 
Pollio  there  is  mucLinvention,  much, 
according  to  some,  excessive,  dili- 
gence ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  the 
brilliancy  and  sweetness  of  Cicero 
that  he  might  be  a  generation  earlier. 
But  Messcua  is  polished  and  open, 
and  in  a  wav  carries  his  noble  birth 
into  his  style  of  eloquence,  but  he 
lacks  vigour.  If  Julius  Caesar  had 
only  had  leisure  for  the  forum,  he 
would  he  the  one  we  should  select  as 
the  rival  of  Cicero.  He  has  such 
force,  point,  and  vehemence  of  style, 
that  it  is  clear  he  spoke  with  the 
same  mind  that  he  warred.  Yet  all 
18  covered  with  a  wondrous  elegance 


of  expression,  of  which  he  was  peculi- 
arly  studious.     There    was    much 
talent  in  Cadius,  and  in  accusations 
chiefly  he  showed  a  great  urbanity ; 
he  was  a  man  worthy  of  a  better 
mind  and  a  longer   life.     I    have 
found  those  who  prefer  Calvua  to 
any  orator ;  I  have  found  others  who 
thought  with   Cicero    that  by  too 
strict  criticism  of  himself  he  lost  real 
power ;  but  his  style  is  weighty  and 
noble,  guarded,  and  often  vehement. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  atticist,  and 
his  early  death  may  be  considered  a 
misfortune,  if  we  can  believe  that  a 
longer  life  would  have  added  something 
to  Ms  over  concise  manner.    Servius 
Sulpieitu   has    earned   considerable 
fame  by  his  three  speeches.     CassiuB 
Severus  will  give  many  points  for 
imitation  if  he  dc  read  judiciously ;  if 
he  had  added  colour  and  weight  to 
his  other  good  qualities  of  style,  lie 
would   be    placed   extremely  high. 
For  he  has  great  talent  and  wonder- 
ful power  of  satire.     His  urbanity, 
too,  is  great,  but  he  gave  himself  np 
to  passion  rather  than  reason.    And 
as  nis  wit  is  always  bitter,  so  the 
very  bitterness  of  it  sometimes  makes 
it  ludicrous.     I  need  not  enumerate 
the  rest  of  this  long  list.     Of  my 
own  contemporaries  Domitius  Afcr 
and  Julius  Afri^canus   are  far   the 
greatest ;    the   former    in    art   and 
general  style,  the  latter  in  earnest- 
ness, and  the  sorting  of  words,  which, 
sorting,  however,  is  perhaps  exces- 
sive, as  his  arrangements  are  lengtby 
and    his     metaphors     immoderate. 
There  have  been  lately  some  great 
masters  in  this  line.     Tracfialus  was 
often  sublinte,  and  very  open  in  his 
manner,  a  man  to  whom  yon  gave 
credit  for  good  motives  ;  but  he  was 
much  greater  heard  than  read.     For 
he  had  a  beauty  of  voice  such  as  I 
have  never  known  in  anv  other^  an 
articulation    good    enougn   for    the 
stage,  and  grace  of  person  and  everj 
other   external    advantage  were     at 
their  height  in  him.     Vwius  Cri^pits 
was    neat,    elegant,    and    pleasiu^^, 
better  for  private  than  public 
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Had  Julius  Stcwndus  lived  longer, 
his  renown  as  an  orator  would  be 
first-rate.  For  he  would  have  added, 
as  indeed  he  had  ah^ady  began  to 
add,  all  the  desiderata  for  the  highest 
ideaL  He  would  haye  been  more 
combatiye,  and  more  attentive  to  tiie 
subject,  even  to  an  occasional  neglect 
of  the  manner.  Cut  off  as  he  was,  he 
nevertheless  merits  a  high  place ; 
such  is  his  facility  of  speech,  his 
charm  in  explaining  what  ne  has  to 
say ;  his  open,  gentle,  and  specious 
style,  his  perfect  selection  of  words, 
even  those  which  are  adopted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  his  vigorous 
application  of  analoffies  extemporane- 
ously suggested.  My  successors  in 
rhetorical  criticism  will  have  a  rich 
fieldfor  praising  those  who  are  nowliv- 
ing.  For  there  are  uqw  great  talents 
at  work  who  do  credit  to  the  bar, 
both  finished  patrons,  worthy  rivals 
of  the  ancients,  and  industrious 
youths,  following  tiiem  in  the  path 
of  excdlence. 

' '  There  remain  thephilo8opher8,f  ew 
of  whom  have  attained  to  eloquence. 
Cicero^  here  as  ever,  is  the  rival  of 
Plato.  Brutus  stands  in  this  depart- 
ment much  higher  than  as  an  orator; 
he  suffices  for  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter; you  can  see  he  feels  what  he 
says.  Cornelius  Celsus,  following  the 
Sexto,  has  written  a  good  deal  with 
point  and  elegance.  Hancus  among 
the  Stoics  is  useful  for  his  knowledge. 
Amon^  Epicureans,  CaHus  though  a 
light  IS  a  pleasant  writer.  I  have 
purposely  deferred  Seneca  until  the 
end,  because  of  the  false  report  cur- 
rent that  I  condemn  him,  and  even 
personally  dislike  him.  This  results 
from  my  endeavour  to  recal  to  a 
severer  standard  a  corrupt  and  effemi- 
nate taste.  When  I  begarr  my  eru- 
sade,  Seneca  was  almo^  the  only 
writer  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
Kor  did  I  try  to  "  disestabUsn"  him 
altogether,  but  only  to  prevent  his 
being  placed  above  better  men,  whom 
he  continually  attacked,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  hiB  special  talents 


would  never  allow  him  to  please 
in  the  way  thev  pleased.  And  then 
his  pupils  loved  him  better  than  they 
imitated  him,  and  in  their  imitations 
fell  as  much  below  him  as  he  had 
fallen  below  the  ancients.  I  only 
wish  they  could  have  been  equals  or 
seconds  to  such  a  man.  But  he 
pleased  them  solely  through  his  faults; 
and  it  was  to  reproduce  these  that 
they  all  strove  with  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  then,  boasting  that  they 
spoke  in  his  style,  they  greatly  in- 
jured his  fame.  He,  indeed,  had 
many  and  great  excellences ;  an  ea^ 
and  fertile  talent,  much  study,  much 
knowledge,  though  in  this  he  was 
often  led  astray  by  those  he  employed 
to  "research"  for  him.  He  treated 
nearly  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge. 
For  he  has  left  speeches,  poems,  let- 
ters, and  dialogues.  In  philosophy 
he  was  not  very  accurate,  but  he  was 
a  notable  rebuker  of  vice.  Many 
brilliant  apophthegms  are  scattered 
through  hi]»  works ;  much,  too,  may 
be  read  with  a  moral  purpose.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  oi  eloquence 
his  style  is  corrupt,  and  tiie  more 
pernicious  because  he  abounds  in 
pleasant  faults.  One  could  wish  he 
had  used  his  own  talent  and  another 
person's  judgment  For  had  he  de- 
spised some  modes  of  effect,  had  he 
not  striven  after  others  {partem),  if 
he  had  not  loved  all  that  was  his  own, 
if  he  had  not  broken  the  weight  of 
his  subjects  by  his  short  cut-up  sen- 
tences, he  would  be  approved  by  the 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  boys.  For  all  this, 
he  should  be  read,  but  only  by  those 
who  are  robust  and  well  prepared  by 
a  course  of  stricter  models  ;  and  for 
this  object,  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  botii  sides.  For  there  is  much 
that  is  good  in  him,  much  to  admire; 
only  it  requires  picking  out,  a  thing 
he  himself  ought  to  have  done.  A 
nature  which  could  always  achieve  its 
object  was  worthy  of  having  striven 
after  a  better  object  than  it  did.*' 
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2.  Poets. 

The  poet  is  nsnally  credited  with  a  genius  more  independent  of 
external  circxunstances  than  any  other  of  nature's  f  ayourites.  His 
inspiration  is  more  creative,  more  unearthly,  more  constraining, 
more  unattainable  by  mere  effort  He  seems  to  forget  the  world 
in  his  own  inner  sources  of  thought  and  feeling.  Ab  circmn- 
tances  cannot  produce  him,  so  they  do  not  greatly  affect  his  genius. 
He  is  the  product  of  causes  aa  yet  unknown  to  the  student  of 
human  progress ;  he  is  a  boon  for  which  the  age  that  has  him 
should  be  grateful,  a  sort  of  aerii  meUia  eadestia  doncu  Modem 
literature  is  full  of  this  conception.  The  poet  "  does  but  speak 
because  he  must ;  he  sings  but  as  the  linnets  sing."  Never  has 
the  sentiment  been  expressed  with  deeper  pathos  than  by  SheUey s 
well-known  lines : 

**  Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Sin^g  hymns  nnbidaen. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not" 

The  idea  that  the  poet  can  neither  be  made  on  the  one  hand,  noi 
repressed  if  he  is  tiiere,  on  the  other,  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
modem  literary  thought  And  yet  if  we  look  through  the  epochs 
that  have  been  most  fertile  of  great  poets,  the  instances  of  sach 
self-sufficing  hardiness  are  rare.  In  Greek  poetry  we  question 
whether  there  is  one  to  be  found.  In  Latin  poetry  there  is  only 
Lucretius.  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  they  are  more  numerooa^ 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  our  social  conditions,  and  thB 
greater  difficulty  for  a  strongly  sensuous  or  deeply  spiritual  poetic 
nature  to  be  in  harmony  with  them  alL  Putting  aside  these 
solitary  voices  we  should  say  on  the  whole  that  poetry,  at  leasfe  in 
ancient  times,  was  the  tenderest  and  least  hardy  of  all  garden 
flowers.     It  needed,  so  to  say,  a  special  soil,  constant  caie,  and 
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filielter  from  the  rude  blast  It  could  blossom  only  in  the  summer 
of  patronage,  popular  or  imperial ;  the  storms  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion,  and  the  chill  frost  of  despotism,  were  equally  fatal  to  its 
tender  life.  Where  its  supports  were  strong  its  own  strength 
came  out,  and  that  with  such  luxuriance  as  to  hide  the  props 
which  lay  beneath;  but  when  once  the  inspiring  consciousness 
of  sympathy  and  aid  was  lost^  its  fair  head  drooped,  its  fragrance 
was  forgotten,  and  its  seeds  were  scattered  to  the  waste  of  air. 

If  Lucan's  daim  to  the  name  of  poet  be  disputed,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  so-called  poets  of  the  Elavian  age )  to  Valerius  Elaccus, 
Silius,  Statins,  and  Martial )  In  one  sense  they  are  poets  certainly ; 
they  hare  a  thorough  masteiy  over  the  form  of  their  art,  over  Ihe 
hackneyed  themes  of  verse.  But  in  the  inspiration  that  makes 
the  baixl,  in  the  grace  that  should  adorn  his  mind,  in  the  f  anuli- 
anty  with  noble  thoughts  which  lends  to  the  Pkarsdlia  an  undis- 
puted greatness,  they  are  one  and  all  absolutely  wanting.  None 
of  them  raise  in  the  reader  one  thrill  of  pleasure,  none  of  them 
add  one  single  idea  to  enrich  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  The 
works  of  Pliuy  and  QuintiHan  cannot  indeed  be  ranked  among 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  But  in  elegant  greatness  they  aie 
imimeasurably  superior  to  the  works  of  their  brethren  of  the  lyre. 
Science  can  seek  a  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  material 
universe ;  if  it  can  find  no  law  there,  no  justice,  no  wisdom,  no 
comfort,  it  at  least  bows  before  unchallenged  greatness.  Ehetoric 
can  solace  its  aspirations  in  a  noble  though  hopeless  effort  to 
rekindle  an  extinct  past.  Poetry,  that  should  poiut  the  way  to 
the  ideal,  that  should  bear  witness  if  not  to  goodness  at  least  to 
beauty  and  to  glory,  grovels  in  a  base  contentment  with  all 
that  is  meanest  and  shallowest  in  the  present,  and  owns  no 
Bonrce  of  inspiration  but  the  bidding  of  superior  force,  or  the 
insulting  bribe  of  a  despot's  minion  which  derides  iu  secret  the 
very  flattery  it  buys. 

These  poets  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  is  little  to  iaterest 
us  in  them,  and  they  are  of  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
literature.  The  first  of  them  is  C.  Yaleriub  Elaccus  Setinus 
Balbus.^  He  was  bom  not,  as  lus  name  would  indicate,  at  Setia, 
but  at  Patavium.^  We  gather  from  a  passage  in  his  poem^  that 
ha  filled  the  office  of  Cbiindecimvir  aacris  /adundis^  and  from 

1  In  the  single  ancient  codex  of  the  Vatican,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book 
we  read  O.  Vol,  PI,  Balbi  esBplicU,  Lib.  II. ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book, 
O,  VcU.  Fl.  SeHnif  Lib.  lY .  eaoplicU ;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  C,  Vol.  Fl, 
SeHni  Argonaitticony  Lib.  YII.  eamlicU.  The  obscurity  of  these  names  has 
caused  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  they  really  belonged  to  the  poet 

«  Mart  L  61-4  »L6. 
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Quintilian^  that  he  was  cut  off  by  an  early  death.  The  date  of 
this  event  may  be  fixed  with  probability  to  the  year  88  a-ix^ 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  disputed  this,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
he  lived  until  the  xeign  of  Tmjan ;  but  tlus  is  in  itself  unlikely, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  obviously  tinfinished  state  of  the  poenL 
The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  whicL  forms  its  subject  was  one  that 
had  already  been  treated  by  Yarro  Atacinus  apparently  in  the 
form  of  an  imitation  ^er  translation  from  the  same  writer,  Adpol- 
lonius  Bhodius,  whom  Valerias  also  chose  as  his  model  But 
whereas  Yarro's  poem  was  little  more  than  a  ftee  tranriation,  that 
of  Valerius  is  iol  amplification  and  study  from  the  original  of  a 
more  ambitious  ^chazacter.  It  eonjEosts  of  eight  books,  of  which 
the  last  is  incomplete,  and  iu  estimating  its  merits  or  demeriis  we 
must  not  forget  tiie  immaturity  of  its  author's  talent 

The  opening  dedication  to  Vespasian  fixes  its  composition 
under  his  reign.  Its  profane  fiattray  is  ui  the  usual  style  of  the 
period,  but  lacks  the  brilliancy,  the  audacity,  and  the  satire  of 
that  of  Lucan.  From  certain  tJlusions  it  is  probable  that  the 
poem  was  written  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerasalem  by  Utiis' 
(a.d.  70).  There  is  considerable  learning  shown,  butadesore  to 
compress  aUusions  into  a  small  space  and  to  suggest  tndns  of 
mythological  recollection  by  passing  hints,  interfere  wiili  the 
lucidity  of  the  style.  In  other  respects  the  diction  is  classical 
and  elegant,  and  both  rhythm  :and  language  are  olosely  modelled 
on  those  of  VicgiL  Licences  of  versification  aie  rare.  The  spon- 
daic  line,  rarely  used  by  Ovid,  almost  discarded  by  Lucan,  but  which 
reappears  in  -Statius,  is  sparingly  employed  by  Valerius.  Hiatus 
is  still  rarer,  but  the  shortening  of  final  o  occurs  in  verbs  and 
nominatives,  such  as  Juno^  Virgo,  whenever  it  suits  the  metra 
His  speeches  are  rhetorical  but  not  extravagant,  some,  -a^^.,  that  of 
Helle  to  Jason,  are  very  pretty.  In  descriptive  power  he  rises  to 
his  highest  level ;  some  of  his  subjects  are  extremely  vivid  and 
might  form  subjects  for  a  painting.^  During  the  time  that  be 
was  writing  the  emption  of  Vesuvius  occurred,  and  he  has 
described  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  witness.^ 

**  Sic  obi  piorapti  :toirait  cam  forte  Yesen 
Hesperiae  lertalJB  apex ;  vixdum  ignea  monten 
Toisit  hiems,  iamque  Eoaa  ciois  indolt  urbea.** 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  the  descriptive  pieces,  however  striking  and 

>  X.  L  90.  «  So  Dodwell,  AniuU.  QuuUU.  *  L  7, 

^  J?.(/.,of  Titos  storming  Jerusalem  (i.  18), 

**  Solymo  nlgnntem  pnlvere  fntam 
Spargentemqae  f acesi  et  in  wad  txart  fuenteia.** 

Mv.  508;  cf.  iv.  210. 
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elaborate,  of  the  period  of  the  dedine,  are  prommently  Tkible  the 
strained  endeavour  to  be  emphatic,  and  the  continual  dependence 
upon  book  reminiscence  instead  of  first-hand  obseryaticm.  Yalerins 
is  no  exception  to  the  role.  Nor  is  the  next  author  who  presents 
himself  any  better  in  this  respect,  the  volaptaary  and  poetaster 

This  laborious  compiler  and  tasteless  Tersifier  was  bom  25  a.d., 
or  according  to  some  24  a.d.,  and  died  by  his  own  act  seventy-six 
years  later.  He  is  known  to  us  as  a  cogyiaLfi£J£ii£^ ;  to  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a  clever  oratcHr  and 
luxurious  virtuoso.  His  early  fondness  for  Virgil's  poetry  may 
be  presumed  from  the  dedicati(»  of  Comutus's  treatise  on  that 
subject  to  him,  but  be  soon  deserted  literature  for  public  life,  in 
which  (68  A.D.)  he  attained  the  highest  success  by  being  nomi- 
nated consul  He  had  been  a  persmial  friend  of  Yltellius  and  of 
Kero ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  his  achievements,  he  settled  down 
on  his  estates,  and  composed  his  poem  on  the  Punic  Wars  in 
sixteen  books.  Most  of  the  information  we  possess  about  IwTn  is 
gathered  from  the  letter^«in  which  Pliny  narrates  his  death.  We 
translate  the  most  striking  passages  for  the  reader's  benefit. 

"  I  have  jnst  heard  that  Silios  has  dosed  his  life  in  his  Keapolitan  villa  by 
voluntary  abstinence.  The  cause  of  his  preferring  to  die  was  ill-health.  He 
suffered  from  an  incurable  tumour,  the  trouble  arising  firom  which  deter- 
mined him  with  singular  resolution  to  seek  death  as  a  relief.  His  whole  life 
had  been  unvaryingly  fortunate,  except  that  he  had  lost  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived  to  see  his  elder  and  more  promising 
son  succeed  in  life  and  obtain  the  consulship.  He  had  injured  his  reputation 
under  Nero.  It  was  believed  he  had  acted  as  an  informer,  fiut  after- 
wards, while  eigoving  Yitellius's  friendship,  h%bad  conducted  himself  with 
courtesy  and  prudence.  He  had  gained  much  credit  by  his  proconsulship 
in  Asia,  and  had  since  by  an  honourable  leisure  wiped  out  ihe  blot  whicu 
stained  the  activity  of  his  former  years.  He  ranked  among  the  first  men  in 
^  state,  but  he  neither  retained  power  nor  excited  envy.  He  was  saluted, 
courted ;  he  received  levees  often  in  hia  bed,  always  in  his  chamber,  which 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  who  came  attracted  by  no  considerations  of  his 
fortune.  When  not  occupied  with  writing,  he  pajBsed  hia  days  in  learned 
discourse.  His  poems  evince  more  diligence  than  taJent :  he  now  and  then 
by  reciting  challenged  men's  opinions  upon  them.  Latterly,  owing  to  ad- 
vancing years,  he  retired  from  Rome  and  remained  in  Campania,  nor  did 
even  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  draw  him  forth.  To  allow  this  in- 
activity was  most  Uberal  on  the  emperor's  part,  to  have  the  courage  to 
accept  it  was  equally  honourable  to  Sihns.  He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  was  even 
blamed  for  his  propensities  for  collecting.  He  owned  several  countiy-houses 
in  the  same  district,  and  was  always  so  taken  with  each  new  house  he  pur- 
chased as  to  neglect  the  old  for  it.  All  of  them  were  well  stocked  with 
books,  statues,  and  busts  of  gfe&t  men.  These  last  ho  not  only  treasured  but 
revered,  above  all,  that  of  Virgil,  whose  birthday  he  kept  more  religiously 

1  Ep.  III.  7. 
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than  his  own.  He  preferred  celelnntiBg  It  at  Naples,  where  he  visited  tiis 
poet's  tomb  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.  Amid  sach  complete  tranquillity  he 
passed  his  sevanty-fifth  year,  not  exactly  weak  in  body,  bat  delicate." 

To  this  notice  of  Pliny's  we  might  add  several  by  Martial; 
but  as  these  refer  to  the  same  facts,  adding  beside  only  fulsome 
praises  of  the  wealthy  and  dignified  litterateur,  they  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him.  But  his  silence 
is  no  token  of  disrespect ;  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  Silios 
was  still  alive  when  the  great  critic  wrote. 

There  is  little  that  cgJls  for  remark  in  his  long  and  tedious 
work.  He  is  a  poet  only  by  memory.  Timid  and  nerveless,  he 
lacks  alike  the  vigorous  beauties  of  the  earlier  school,  and  the 
vigorous  faults  of  the  later.  He  pieces  together  in  the  straggling 
mosaic  of  his  poem  hemistichs  from  his  contemporaries,  fragments 
from  Livy,  words,  thoughts,  epithets,  and  rhythms  from  Virgil ; 
and  he  elaborates  the  whole  with  a  pre-Eaphaelite  fidelity  to 
details  which  completely  destroys  whatever  unity  the  subject 
suggested. 

This  subject  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  one,  but  the  treatment  he 
applies  to  it  is  unreal  and  insipid  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
cannot  perceive,  for  instance,  that  the  divine  interventions  which 
are  admissible  in  the  quarrel  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus  are  ludicrous 
when  imported  into  iiie  struggle  between  Scipio  and  HannibaL 
And  this  inconsistency  is  the  more  glaring,  since  his  extreme 
historical '  accuracy  l(an  accuracy  so  strict  as  to  make  Niebohr 
declare  a  knowledge  of  hiTn  ind[i8pensable  to  the  student  of  the 
Punic  Wars)  gives  to  his  chronicle  a  prosaic  Hteralness  from  which 
nothing  is  more  ahen  than  the  caprices  of  an  imaginary  pantheon. 
Who  can  help  resenting  the  unreality,  when  at  Saguntum  Jupiter 
guides  an  arrow  into  Hannibal's  body,  which  Juno  immediately 
withdraws  P  or  when,  at  Cannae,  Aeolus  yields  to  the  prayer  of 
Juno  and  blinds  the  Eomans  by  a  whirlwind  of  dust  ?  *  These 
are  two  out  of  innumerable  similar  instances.  Amid  such  in> 
congruities  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  heroes  themselves  lose  all  bodj 
and  consistency,  so  that  Scipio  turns  into  a  kind  of  Paladin,  and 
Hannibal  into  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whom  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  devouring  children.  Silius  in  poetry  represents,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  the  same  reactionary  sentiments  that  in  pioae 
animated  Quintilian.  So  far  he  is  to  be  commended.  But  U  we 
must  choose  a  companion  among  the  Flavian  poets,  let  it  be 
Statins  with  all  his  faultiS,  rather  than  this  correct,  only  becaoae 
completely  talentless,  compiler. 

^  Ren.  i.  636.  >  ix.  491. 
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To  him  let  ub  now  tuiiL  With  filial  pride  he  attributes  his 
emineiice  to  the  example  and  instruction  of  his  father,  P.  Papinius 
Statiub,  who  was,  if  we  may  believe  his  son,  a  distinguished  and 
extremely  successful  poet^  He  was  bom  either  at  Naples  or  at 
SeUe  j  and  the  doubt  hanging  over  this  point  neither  the  father  nor 
the  son  had  any  desire  to  dear  up ;  for  did  not  the  same  ambiguity 
attach  to  the  birthplace  of  Homer  f  At  any  rate  he  established 
himself  at  ITaples  as  a  young  man,  and  opened  a  school  for 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  engaging  in  the  quinquennial  contests  him- 
self, and  training  his  pupils  to  do  the  sam&  It  is  not  certain 
that  he  ever  settled  at  Eome ;  his  modest  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  provincial  celebrity.  What  the  subjects  of  his 
prize  poetry  were  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  short  epic  on  the  wars  between  Vespasian  and 
Yitellius  and  contemplated  writrug  another  on  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  His  more  celebrated  son,  P.  Papinius  Statius  the 
younger,  was  bom  at  Naples  61  A.D.,  and  before  his  father's  death 
had  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  games  by  a 
poem  in  honour  of  Ceres.*  Shortly  after  tins  he  returned  to 
Eome,  where  it  is  probable  he  had  been  educated  as  a  boy,  and 
in  h^  twenty-fii8t  year  mairied  a  young  widow  named  O^udia 
(whose  former  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  singer  or  harpist),^ 
and  their  mutual  attachment  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  poet's 
goodness  of  hearty  a  quality  which  the  habitual  exaggeration  of 
his  maimer  ineffectually  tries  to  conceal 

Domitian  had  instituted  a  yearly  poetical  contest  at  the  Quiu- 
quatria,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  held  on  the  Alban  Mount  Statius 
was  fortunate  enough  on  three  separate  occasions  to  win  the  prize, 
his  subject  being  in  each  case  the  praises  of  Domitian  himself.^ 
But  at  the  great  quinquennial  Capitoline  contest,  in  which  ap- 
parently the  subject  was  the  praises  of  Jupiter,*^  Statius  was  not 
equally  successful^  This  defeat,  which  he  bewails  in  more  than 
one  passage,  was  a  disappointment  he  never  quite  overcame, 
though  some  critics  have  inferred  from  another  passage  ^  that  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  came  off  victor  j  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.® 

Statius  had  something  of  the  true  poet  in  him.  He  had  the 
love  of  nature  and  of  &ose  *'  cheap  pleasures "  of  which  Hume 

^  See  SOT.  y.  iii.  passim.    This  poem  is  a  good  instance  of  an  epUedion. 
« lb.  II.  iL  6.  »  lb.  III.  v.  62. 

*  lb.  III.  T.  28  ;  cf.  IV.  ii  66.  ■  Quint.  III.  viL  4. 

•  lb.  III.  V.  81.  "f  Silv.  IV.  ii.  66. 

'  For  a  brilliant  and  interesting  essay  on  the  two  Statii.  the  reader  is  re* 
fetred  to  Nisard,  Fortes  de  la  DiSxdencs^  voL  I.  p.  803. 
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iimtes,  the  pleasiues  of  floweon,  biidsi  trees,  fvnh  ai^  s  cofuniiy 
landscape,  a  blue  sky.  These  oonld  not  be  had  at  Borne  for  aU 
the  f avouis  of  the  enxpeioir.  Statias  pined  for  a  simpler  Mb. 
He  wished  also  to  provide  for  his  step^n^ter,  wholn  he  deady 
loved,  aad  whose  engaging  beaaty  while  occupied  in  reciting  her 
father's  poems,  or  singing  thtitn  to  the  music  of  the  haip,  he 
finely  desciibes.  Perhaps  at  I^aples  a  husband  could  be  found 
for  herl  So  to  Kaples  he  went^  and  there  in  quiet  retirement 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  days,  finishing  his  opus  fnagnum 
the  Thebaidf  and  writing  the  fragment  that  remains  of  his  still 
more  ambitious  AchUleid.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain, 
but  it  may  be  placed  with  some  probability  in  98  ^n. 

Statius  was  not  merely  a  brOlUuit  poet  He  was  a  fltiU  more 
brilliant  improvisator.  Often  he  would  pour  forth  to  enthu- 
siastic listenetHy  9s  Ovid  had  done  before  him, 

**  His  profiue  stnins  of  mtpnineditated  art." 

Improvisation  had  long  been  cultivated  among  the  Greeka  We 
know  from  Cicero's  oration  on  behalf  of  Archies  that  it  was  no 
rare  accomplishment  among  the  wits  of  that  nation.  And  it  was 
not  unknown  among  the  Bomans,  though  with  them  also  it  was 
more  conmionly  exercised  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  The  techni- 
calities of  verification  had,  since  Ovid,  ceased  to  involve  any 
labour.  Not  an  aspirant  of  any  ambition  but  was  familiar  wi^ 
every  page  of  the  Qradus  ad  Famassum^  and  could  lay  it  under 
contribution  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hence  to  write  fluent  verses 
was  no  merit  at  all;  to  write  epigrammatic  verses  was  worth 
doing;  but  to  extemporize  a  poem  of  horn  one  to  two  hundred  lines, 
of  which  every  line  should  display  a  neat  turn  or  a  hon  mot^  this 
was  the  most  deeply  coveted  gift  of  all ;  and  it  was  the  possesaion 
of  this  gift  in  its  most  seductive  form  that  gave  Statius  unques- 
tioned, though  not  unenvied,  pre-eminence  among  the  beaux  e^prits 
of  his  day.  His  SUvae,  which  are  trifles,  but  very  charming  ones, 
were  most  of  them  written  within  twenty-four  hours  alter  their 
subjects  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Their  elegant  •pohah  is 
undeniable ;  the  worst  feature  about  them  is  the  base  oomplais- 
ance  with  which  this  versatile  flatterer  wrote  to  orders  withont 
asking  any  questions,  whatever  the  eunuchs,  pleasure-purveyorB, 
or  freedmen  of  the  emperor  desired.  They  are  full  of  interest  also 
as  throwing  light  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  time  and 
disclosing  the  Mvolities  which  in  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court  had  quite  put  out  of  sight  the  serious  objects  of  life. 
They  contain  many  notices  of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  and  we 
learn  that  when  tiiey  were  composed  he  was  at  work  on  the 
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^jThebaid,  He  excnfles  theae  ahort^^«a;,  d^esprit  by  aH^gixig  the 
example  of  Homerls  BcMle  of  fheFrogs  amd  Mice  and  Yiigil's 
Oulecc.  *'  I  liaidly  know/'  he  says,  '^  of  one  illustrious  poet  who 
has  not  prefaced  his  nobler  triumphs  of  song  by  some  prelude  in  a 
lighter  strain."  ^  The  short  prose  introductions  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  poems  that  compose  each  book  are  well  worth  reading. 
The  first  book  is  addressed  to  Ms  friend  Arbunthis  Stklla,  who 
was,  if  we  may  believe  Statius  and  Martial,  himself  no  mean 
poet^  and  in  his  little  CbZtim^  an  ode  addressed  to  his  mistress's 
dove,  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  lite  famous  '*  spatrow-poem  " 
of  Catullua  He  wrote  also  sevend  other  love  poems,  and  per- 
haps essayed  a  heieio  flight  in  celebrating  the  Saimatian  victories 
of  Domitian.^ 

The  BHvoA  were  for  the  most  part  read  or  recited  in  public 
We  saw  in  a  former  chapter'  that  Asinius  Pollio  first  introduced 
these  readings.  His  object  in  doing  so  is  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  to  solace  himself  for  the  lees  of  a  poKtical  career,  ot  it 
may  have  been  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  new  works 
before  granting  them  a  place  in  his  public  hbrary.  The  recita- 
tions thus  served  the  purpose  of  the  modem  reviews.  They 
afi&zed  to  each  new  work  the  critic's  verdict,  and  assigned  to  it 
its  place  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  fame.  fTo  sooner  was 
the  practice  introduced  than  it  became  popular.  Horace  already 
complains  of  it^  and  dedaree  that  he  will  not  indulge  it :  ^ 

"  Non  recito  ocdqiiflaii  nisi  amicis,  idqne  ooaotuB, 
Kon  nbirifl  coramve  qnibiralibet." 

He  with  greater  wisdom  read  his  poems  to  some  single  friend  whose 
judgment  and  candour  he  could  trust — some  Quinctilius  Varus, 
or  Maecius  Tarpa — and  he  advised  his  friends  the  Pisos  to  do  the 
same ;  but  his  advice  was  little  heeded.  Even  during  his  Uf etime 
the  vain  thirst  for  applause  tempted  many  an  author  to  submit 
bis  compositions  to  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  fashionable  assembly, 
and  (fond  hope  I)  to  promise  himself  an  immortality  proportioned 
to  their  complimenta  Ovid's  muse  drew  her  fullest  inspiration 
from  the  excitements  of  the  hall,  and  the  poet  bitterly  complains 
in  exile  that  now  this  stimulus  to  effort  is  withdrawn  he  has  lost 
the  powOT  and  even  the  desire  to  write/  Kor  was  it  only  poetry 
that  was  thus  criticised;  grave  historians  read  their  works  before 
publishing  them,  and  it  is  related  of  Claudius  that  on  hearing  the 
thunders  of  applause  which  were  bestowed  on  the  recitations  of 

^  The  fifth  book  is  uafiiuahed*  Probably  he  did  not  care  to  recur  to  it 
after  leaving  Rome;, 

«  Silv.  I.  li  96.  »  Book  II.  part  II.  ch.  L 

*  Sat  I.  iv.  73.  »  Pont.  IV.  ii  84;  Trist.  III.  xiv.  89. 
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Servilinfl  Nonianns,  he  enteied  the  building  and  seated  himself 
uninvited  among  the  enthusiastic  listeners.  Under  Nero,  the 
readings,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  custom,  became  a  law,  that  i% 
were  upheld  by  legal  no  less  than  social  obligations.  The  same  is 
true  of  Domitian's  reign.  This  ill>educated  prince  wished  to  feign 
an  interest  in  literature,  the  more  so,  since  Nero,  whom  he  imitated, 
had  reaUy  been  its  eager  votary.  Accordingly,  he  patronised  the 
readings  of  the  principal  poets,  and  above  all,  of  Statins.  This  was 
the  golden  time  of  recitations,  or  ostentationes,  as  they  now  with 
8arcaj9(tic  justice  began  to  be  called,  and  Statins  was  their  chief 
hero.  As  Juvenal  tells  us,  he  made  the  whole  city  glad  when  he 
promised  a  day.^  His  recitations  were  often  held  at  the  houses  of 
his  great  friends,  men  like  Abascantius  or  Glabrio,  adventurers  of 
yesterday,  who  had  come  to  Eome  with  ''chalked  feet,"  and  now 
had  been  raised  by  Caesar  to  a  height  whence  they  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scattered  relics  of  nobility.  It  is  tiiese  men  that 
Statins  so  adroitly  flatters ;  it  is  to  them  l^t  he  looks  for  counte- 
nance, for  patronage,  for  more  substantial  rewards;  and  yet  so 
wretched  is  the  recompense  even  of  the  highest  popularity,  that 
Statius  would  have  to  beg  his  bread  if  he  did  not  find  a  better 
employer  in  the  actor  and  manager,  Paris,  who  pays  him  hand- 
somely for  the  tragedies  that  at  each  successive  exhaustion  of  his 
exchequer  he  is  fain  to  write  for  the  taste  of  a  corrupt  mob.^  But 
at  last  Statius  began  to  see  the  folly  of  all  this.  He  grew  tired  of 
hiring  himself  out  to  amuse,  of  practising  the  affectation  of  a 
modesty,  an  inspiration,  an  emotion  he  did  not  feel,  of  hearing  the 
false  plaudits  of  rivals  who  he  knew  carped  at  his  verses  in  his 
absence  and  libelled  his  character,  of  running  hither  and  thither 
over  Parnassus  dragging  his  poor  muse  at  the  heels  of  some  selfish 
f  roedman ;  he  was  man  enough  and  poet  enough  to  wish  to  write 
something  that  would  live,  and  so  he  left  Home  to  con  over  his 
mythological  erudition  amid  a  less  exciting  environment^  and  woo 
the  genius  of  poesy  where  its  last  great  master  had  been  laid  to 
rest. 

After  Statius  had  left  Eome,  the  popularity  of  the  recitations 
gradually  decreased.  No  poet  of  equal  attractiveness  was  left  to 
hold  them.  So  the  ennui  and  disgust^  which  had  perhaps  long 
been  smothered,  now  burst  forth  Many  people  refused  to  attend 
altogether.  They  sent  their  servants,  parasites,  or  hired  applauders, 
while  they  themselves  strolled  in  the  public  squares  or  spent  ^e 
hours  in  the  bath,  and  only  lounged  into  the  room  at  the  close  of  the 
performance.     Their  indifference  at  last  rejected  all  disguise; 

^  Lactam  fecit  cam  Statios  Urbem  Promiritque  diem,  Jut.  til  86. 
*  £8nrit  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven,  Jay.  ib. 
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al)Bence  "became  tlie  role.  Even  Trajan's  asaduous  attendance  coold 
hardly  biing  a  scanty  and  listless  concourse  to  the  once  crowded 
haUs.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  a  finished  reciter,  grievously 
complains  of  the  incivility  shown  to  deserving  poets.  Instead  of 
the  loud  cries,  the  uneasy  motions  that  had  attested  the  excitement 
of  the  hearers,  nothing  is  heard  hut  yawns  or  shuffling  of  the  feet; 
a  dead  silence  prevails.  Even  Pliny's  gay  spirits  and  cheerful 
vanity  were  not  proof  against  such  a  reception.  The  '^  little 
grumblings  "  (indignattuTiculae),  of  which  his  letters  are  full,  attest 
how  sorely  he  felt  the  decline  of  a  fashion  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  fitted  to  excel  And  if  a  wealthy  noble  patronised  by 
the  emperor  thus  complains,  how  intolerable  must  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  the  poet  whose  bread  depended  on  his  verses, 
the  poet  depicted  by  Juvenal,  to  whom  the  patron  graciously  lends 
a  house,  ncketty  and  barred  up,  lying  at  a  distance  from  town,  and 
lays  on  him  the  ruinous  expense  of  carriage  for  benches  and  stalls, 
which  after  all  are  only  half -filled  1 

The  frenzy  of  public  readings,  then,  was  over ;  but  Statins  had 
learned  his  style  in  their  midst,  and  country  retirement  could  not 
change  it.  llie  whole  of  his  brilliant  epic  savours  of  the  lecture 
room.  The  verbal  conceits,  the  florid  ornament,  the  sparkling  but 
quite  untranslatable  epigrams  which  enliven  every  description  and 
give  point  to  every  speech,  need  only  be  noted  in  passing ;  for  no 
reader  of  a  single  book  of  the  Thebaid  can  fail  to  mark  them. 

This  poem,  which  is  admitted  by  Merivale  to  be  faultless  iii  epic 
execution,  and  has  been  glorified  by  the  admiration  of  Dante, 
occupied  the  author  twelve  years  in  the  composing,^  probably  from 
80  to  92  A.D.  Its  elaborate  finish  bears  testimony  to  the  labour 
expended  on  it  Had  Statius  been  content  with  trifles  such  as  are 
sketched  in  the  Silvae  he  might  have  been  to  this  day  a  favourite 
and  widely-read  poet  As  it  is,  the  minute  beauties  of  his  epic  lie 
buried  in  such  a  wilderness  of  unattractive  learning  and  second- 
hand mythological  reminiscence,  that  few  care  to  seek  them  out 
His  mastery  over  the  epic  machinery  is  complete;  but  he  fails  not 
only  in  the  ardour  of  the  bard^  but  in  the  vigour  of  the  mere 
narrator.  His  action  drags  heavily  through  the  first  ten  books, 
and  then  is  summarily  finished  in  the  last  two,  the  accession  of 
Creon  after  Oedipus's  exile,  his  prohibition  to  bury  Polynices,  the 
interference  of  Theseus,  and  the  death  of  Creon  being  all  dismissed 
in  fifteen  hundred  lines. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  the  poem  are  the  descriptions 
of  battles  and  the  similes.     The  former  are  greatly  superior  to  those 

^  Bis  aenoa  viffilata  jier  annoa,  Theb.  xii.  811. 
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of  Lncan  or  Silins.  They  Imve  not  the  hideous  combination  of 
horrors  of  t&e  one,  nor  the  shadowy  nnieality  of  the  othier. 
Though  hatched  in  tiie  closet  and  not  on  the  battle-field,  a  defect 
they  share  with  all  poets  from  Yiigil  downwards,  they  have 
sufficient  -verisimilittide  to  interest,  and  not  sufficient  reality  to 
shock  us.  The  similes  merit  still  higher  praise.  The  genius  of 
Latin  poetry  was  fast  tending  towiods  the  epigram,  and  these 
similes  are  strictly  ^grammatic  The  artificisLl  brevity  which 
suggests  many  different  lines  of  reminiscence  at  the  same  time  is 
exhibited  witii  marked  success.  As  the  simile  was  so  assiduously 
cuMvated  by  the  Latin  epicists  and  forms  a  distinctiYe  feature  of 
their  style,  we  shall  give  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  a  conir 
parative  table  of  the  more  important  similes  of  the  three  chief  epic 
poets.  At  present  we  shall  quote  only  two  &om  the  Thetxnd^ 
both  admirable  in  their  way,  and  each  exemplifying  one  of  Statius's 
prominent  faults  or  virtues.  The  first  compares  an  army  following 
its  general  across  a  river  to  a  herd  of  cattle  following  the  leading 

buli:i 

*' Ac  velnt  ignotnm  ai  quaEndo  armenta  per  amnem 
Pastor  agi^  stat  triste  pecus,  procnl  altera  tellns' 
OmnlbiiB,  et  laie  mediiu  tvnurr :  ast  nbi  duotor 
Taurus  init  fecitque  yadum,  tunc  molllor  unda» 
Tunc  faciles  saltus^  risaeque  accedere  ripae.** 

This  is  elegant  in  style  but  full  of  ambiguities,  if  not  experi- 
ments, in  language.  The  words  in  italics  are  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  Yirgil  is  prone,  i.e.,a 
psychological  indication  of  an  effect  made  to  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing.  Then  as  to  the  three  forced  expressions  of  the 
last  two  lines — ^to  say  nothing  of  fecU  widum,  which  may  be  a 
pastoral  term,  as  we  say  made  the  ford^  i.e.  struck  it — ^we  have 
the  epithet  mollior,  which,  here  again  in  caricature  of  ViigO, 
mixes  feeHng  with  description,  used  for  facHior  in  the  sense  of 
"  kinder,"  *^  mofe  obliging"  (for  he  can  hardly  mean  that  it  feels 
softer) ;  fa^cUes  saltus^  either  the  '^  leap  across  seems  easier,"  or 
perhaps  "  the  woods  on  the  other  side  look  less  frowning ;"  while 
to  add  to  the  hyperbole,  ^'  the  bank  appears  to  come  near  and  meet 
them."  Three  subtle  combinations  are  thus  expended  where 
Virgil  would  have  used  one  simple  one. 

^e  next  simile  exemplifies  the  use  of  hyperbole  at  its  happiest, 
an  ornament,  by  the  way,  to  which  Statius  is  specially  prone.  It 
is  a  very  short  one.^  It  compares  an  infant  to  the  babe  Apollo 
crawling  on  the  shore  of  Deloe : 

^  Theb.  TiL  485,  quoted  by  Nisard.  '  "  The  land  on  the  other  aideu^ 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  the  later  Roman  epos  by  Coning- 
(on,  Posth/umous  Works,  voL  i.  p.  848. 
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**  Talis  per  liters  reptans 
ImproboB  Ortygiae  latus  inclinabat  Apolla" 

This  is  deUghtfuL  The  mischieyous  little  ^ad  crawls  near  the 
edge  of  the  island,  and  by  his  divine  weight  neady  oyertums  it ! 
We  should  observe  the  gross  mateiialism  of  idea  which  underlies 
this  pretty  picture.  Not  one  of  the  Eoman  poets  is  free  from  this 
taint  To  take  a  well-koown  instance  from  Viigil;  when  Aeneas 
gets  into  Charon's  boat 

'<  Qeomit  sab  pondere  eymba 
ficttills  et  mnltam  aocepit  rimosa  palndem."  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  "IngeHS  Aeneas"  bursting  Charon's  crazy  skiff  is 

decidedly  grotesque.     Lucan  has  not  failed  to  seize  and  exaggerate 

this  peculiarity.     To  repeat  the  example  we  have  already  noticed 

in  the  first  book,^  when  asking  Nero  which  part  of  heaven  he  is 

selecting  for  his  abode,  he  prays  him  not  to  choose  one  far  removed 

from  the  centre,  lest  his  vast  weight  should  disturb  the  balance  of 

the  universe ! 

"**  Aetfaerifl  immenfli  partem  si  pMsseris  onaaa 

Sentiet  axis  onus.''  • 

Statins,  as  we  have  seen,  adds  the  one  eleisent  that  was  wanting, 

namely  the  abstraction  of  the  heroic  altogether ;  nevertheless,  in 

small  effects  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  pronounced  superior  to  both 

Virgil  and  Lucan. 

The  AchUleis  is  a  mere  fragment,  no  doubt  left  as  such  owing 

to  the  author's  early  death.     The  design,  of  which  it  was  the  first 

instalment,  was  even  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Thebaid. 

It  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the 

legends  of  which  Achilles  was  the  hero,  excepting  those  which 

form  the'subjectof  the  Iliad,    Its  style  shows  a  slight  advance  on 

that  of  the  earlier  poem;  it  is  equally  long-winded,   but   less 

bombastic,  and  consequently  somewhat  more  natural     In  one  or 

two  passages  Statins^  promises  Domitian  an  epic  celebrating  his 

deeds,  but  probably  he  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  fulfilling 

his  word.    Statius  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  especially 

when  he  compared  himself  with  the  poet  fraternity  of  his  day ; 

but  his  careful  study  of  Homer  and  Yirgil  had  shown  him  that 

tbere  was  a  domain  into  which  he  could  iK>t  enter,  and  so  even 

-while  vaunting  his  claims  to  immortality,  he  is  careful  not  to 

aspire  to  be  ranked  with  the  poet  of  the  Aeneid:^ 

**  N«c  ta  divinam  Aeneida  tenta  t 
Sed  longe  Beqoere  et  vestigia  semper  adora.^ 

Yalebius  Mabtialis  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tana 

^  Aen.  vL  418.  '  Phars.  i.  56. 

«  Theb.  i.  17  ;  Ach.  L  10.  *  Theb.  xii.  816. 
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conensis  (MarcL.  1,  43  A.D.),  and  retained  through  life  an  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  the  place  of  hiB  birth,  which  he  celebrates 
in  numerous  poema.^    At  twenty-two^  years  of  age  he  came  to 
Some,  Nero  being  then  on  the  thron&     He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  that  emperor,  but  rose  into  great  favour  with 
Titus,  which  was  continued  under  Domitian,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Jus  irium  liberorum^  and  the  tribunate,  together  with 
the  rank  of  a  Eoman  knight,^  and  a  pension  from  &e  imperial 
treasury,^  probably  attached  to  the  position  of  court  poet     It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  his  cilixiumstances.     The  facts 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  possession  of  a  house  in  the  city 
and  a  villa  at  Nomentum,^  would  point  to  an  easy  competence  ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  poet's  continual  complaints  of  poverty  ^  prove 
that  he  was  either  less  wealthy  than  his  titles  suggest,  or  else  that 
he  was  hard  to  satisfy.     On  the  accession  of  Tmjan  he  seems  to 
have  left  Eome  for  Spain,  it  is  said  because  the  emperor  refused, 
to  recognise  his  genius ;  but  as  he  had  been  a  prominent  author 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  likely  that  his  character,  not  his 
talent,  was  what  Trajan  looked  coldly  on.    A  poet  who  had  prosti- 
tuted Ms  pen  in  a  way  unexampled  even  among  the  needy  and 
immoral  pickers-up  of  chance  crumbs  that  crowded  the  avenues  of 
the  palace,  could  hardly  be  acceptable  to  a  prince  of  manly  char- 
acter.    At  the  same  time  there  is  this  excuse  for  Martial,  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  families  of  Eome.     He  and  such  as 
he  owed  everything  to  the  emperor's  bounty,  and  if  the  emperor 
desired  flattery  in  return,  it  cost  them  little  pains  and  stUL  lees  loss 
of  self-respect  to  give  it     Politics  had  become  entirely  a  syii^m  of 
palace  intrigue.     Only  when  the  army  intervened  was  any  general 
interest  awakened.     The  supremacy  of  the  emperor's  person  was 
the  one  great  fact^  rapidly  becoming  a  great  inherited  idea,  which 
formed  the  point  of  union  among  the  diverse  non-political  classes, 
and  gave  the  poets  their  chief  theme  of  inspiration.     It  mattered 
not  to  them  whether  their  lord  was  good  or  bad.     It  is  well- 
known  that  the  people  liked  Domitian,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
flrmness  of  the  senate  that  he  was  prevented  from  being  formally 
proclaimed  as  a  god.     Martial  does  not  pretend  to  be  above  the 
level  of  conduct  which  he  saw  practised  by  emperor  and  people 
alike.     Without  strength  of  character,  without  independence  of 

1  As  i.  49,  8 ;  iv.  56,  11,  &c 

*  In  X.  24,  4,  he  tells  ns  he  is  fifty-six ;  in  z.  104,  9,  written  at  Borne,  he 
says  he  has  been  away  from  Bilbilis  34  yean.  In  zii.  81,  7,  he  says  his 
entire  absence  lasted  86  years.     Now  this  was  written  in  100  a.d. 

8  uL  94.  *  v.  13.  •  Uisard,  p.  337. 

•  vii.  86.  y  L  77,  &c 
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thottght,  botli  of  wbicli  indeed  were  almost  extinct  at  this  epoch, 
his  one  object  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  could  fill 
his  puise.  Hence  the  indifference  he  shows  to  the  vices  of  Nero. 
Juyenal,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  use  a  very  different  language.  But 
then  they  represented  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  Eom&  Martial, 
indeed,  alludes  to  Kero  as  a  well-known  type  of  crime :  ^ 

'*  Quid  Nerone  peius  ? 
Quid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  f 

but  he  has  no  real  passk>n.  The  only  thing  he  really  hates  him 
for  is  his  having  slain  I^ican.^ 

Martial,  then,  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  society  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  the  society,  that  is,  of  those  very  freedmen, 
favourites,  actors,  dancers,  and  needy  bards,  that  Juvenal  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  satire.  And  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  rise  into  lofty  enthusiasm  or  pure  views  of  conduct  His 
poems  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  those  of  Juvenal ;  for  per- 
haps, if  we  did  not  possess  Martial,  we  might  fancy  that  the 
former's  sardonic  bitterness  had  oveiNcoloured  his  picture.  As  it 
is,  these  two  friends  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other's  state- 
ments. 

Little  as  his  conduct  agrees  with  the  respectability  of  a  married 
man,  Martial  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  aeopatra,» 
of  whose  morose  temper  he  complains,^  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced^  soon  after  obtaining  the  Jus  trium  liherorum.  His 
second  was  MarceUa,  whom  he  married  after  his  return  to  Spain.^ 
Of  her  he  speaks  with  respect  and  even  admiration.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  town  house  and  country  estate  were  part  of  his  first 
wife's  dowry,  so  that  on  his  divorce  they  reverted  to  her  family; 
this  would  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  poverty  ia 
which  he  so  often  declares  himself  to  be  plunged.  While  at 
Home  he  had  many  patrons.  Besides  Domitian,  he  numbered 
Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  Stella  the  friend  of  Statins,  Begulus  the 
famous  pleader,  Parthooius,  Crispinus,  and  Glabrio,  among  his 
influential  friends.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  mentions  Statins. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  his  silence  is  the  old  one,  given  by 
Hesiod,  but  not  yet  obsolete : 

He  and  Statins  were  indisputably  the  chief  poets  of  the  day.  One 
or  other  must  hold  the  first  place.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  this  quarrel,  if  quarrel  it  was,  arose.     Among  Martial's 

»  vlL  84.  •  vii  21.  «  iv.  22.  *  xi.  104. 

•  ii.  92,  8.  •  So  it  U  inferred  from  xiL  81.  ^  sdL  21. 
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other  friends  were  Qnintilian,  YaleriuB  Elaoens,  and  JuvenaL 
Bis  intimacy  with  theee  men,  two  of  whom  at  least  were  end- 
nently  leepectable,  lends  aome  support  to  his  own  Btatanieirt^ 
advanced  to  palliate  the  impnzitf  of  his  verses : 

"Ltfldvft  est  noMs  pi^inia :  vUa  proba  est** 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain.  Bat  it  must  have  oocimed 
soon  after  100  A.D.  Pliny  in  his  grand  way  gives  an  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,^  which,  interesting  as  all  hiis 
letters  are,  we  cannot  do  hettar  than  translate : 

**  I  hear  with  regret  that  Valeriiu  Martial  is  dead.  He  was  a  maa  of 
talent,  acntenesa,  anil  apiiiti  with  plenty  of  wit  and  gall,  and  aa  sincere  as 
he  was  witty.  1  |(aye  mm  a  parting  present  when  he  left  Rome,  which  was 
doe  both  to  oar  friendship  and  to  some  venes  which  he  wrote  in  my  piaisa. 
It  was  an  ancestral  costom  of  oars  to  enrich  with  honours  or  money  those 
who  had  written  the  praises  of  indiyidoals  or  cities,  bat  among  other  noble 
and  seemly  costoms  this  has  now  become  obsolete.  I  sappose  since  we 
have  ceased  to  do  things  worthy  of  bndation,  we  think  it  m  bad  taste  to 
receive  it" 

Pliny  then  quotes  the  verses,^  and  proceeds — 

*'  Was  I  not  justified  in  parting  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  one  who 
wrote  so  prettily  of  me,  and  am  I  not  jostified  now  in  monming  his  loss  as  that 
of  an  intmiate  friend  f  What  he  ooold  he  gave  me ;  if  he  had  had  more  he 
woold  have  gladly  ffiven  it.  And  yet  what  sift  can  be  greater  than  gloiy, 
praise,  and  immortality  f  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  I  think  I  hear  you  sayinj^ 
that  his  poems  may  not  last  for  ever.  I^overthelesB^  he  wrote  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  would." 

Martial  is  the  most  finished  master  of  the  epigram,  as  we  nnder- 
Btandit  Epigram  is  with  him  condensed  satire.  The  hannleas 
plays  on  words,  sudden  surprises,  and  neat  tarns  of  expression, 
which  had  satisfied  the  Greek  and  earlier  Latin  epigrammatists, 
were  by  no  means  stimulating  enough  for  the  hUxsi  taste  of 
Martial's  day.  The  age  cried  for  pointy  and  with  point  Martial 
supplies  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  demand*  His  pungency  is 
sometimes  wonderful;  the  whole  flavour  of  many  a  sparkling 
little  poem  is  pressed  into  one  enyenomed  word,  like  the  scorpion's 
tail  whose  last  joint  is  a  sting.  The  marvel  is  that  with  that 
biting  pen  of  his  the  poet  could  find  so  many  warm  friends.  But 
the  truth  is,  he  was  far  more  than  a  mere  sharp^ooter  of  wit. 
He  had  a  genuine  love  of  good  fellowship,  a  warm  if  not  a  con- 
stant hearty  and  that  happy  power  of  graceful  panegyric  which 
was  so  specially  Eoman  a  gift  Juvendl,  indeed,  complains  tliat 
the  Greeks  were  hopeLessly  above  his  countrymen  in  the  art  of 
praise.     But  this  is  not  an  opinion  in  which  we  can  agree.    Their 

^  iii.  21.  *  They  will  be  found  in  Epig.  z.  19. 
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f  ulBome  adulation  may  indeed  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the 
vulgar  objects  of  it  than  that  of  the  Eoman  panegyrist,  who,  even 
while  flattering,  could  not  shake  off  the  fetteis  of  the  great  dialect 
in  which  he  wrote ;  but  the  efforts  in  this  department  by  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Martial,  most  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
achievements  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation* 

Martial  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Eoman  authors.  Scarce 
once  or  twice  does  he  relax  his  style  sufficiently  to  let  the  reader 
rectd  instead  of  spelling  through  his  poems.  When  he  does  this 
he  is  elegant  and  pleasing.  The  epicedion  on  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  the  age  of  six,  is  a  lovely  gem  that  may  cdmost  bear  com- 
parison with  CatuUus ;  but  then  it  is  spoilt  by  the  misplaced  wit 
of  the  last  few  lines.^  Few  indeed  are  the  poems  of  Martial  that 
are  natural  throughout  His  constant  effort  to  be  terse,  to  con- 
dense description  into  allusion,  and' allusion  into  indication,  and  to 
indicate  as  many  allusions  as  possible  by  a  single  word,  compels  the 
reader  to  weigh  each  expression  with  scrupulous  care  lest  he  may 
lose  some  of  the  points  with  which  every  line  is  weighted ;  and 
yet  even  Martial  is  less  perfect  in  this  respect  than  JuvenaL  But 
then  the  shortness  of  his  pieces  takes  away  that  relief  which  a 
longer  satire  must  have,  not  only  for  its  authors  sake,  but  for  pur- 
-poses  of  artistic  success.  He  must  have  read  Juvenal  with  care,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  give  a  decoction  of  his  satnies.^  It  is  probable 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  Martial's  poems.  It  is  also  possible 
that  many  of  those  we  possess  under  his  name  are  not  by  him. 
The  list  embraces  one  book  of  SpedcKula,  celebrating  the  shows 
in  which  emperor  and  people  took  such  delight ;  twelve  of  Epi- 
grains^  edited  separately,  and  partially  revised  for  each  edition ;  ^ 
two  of  Xenia  and  ApophoretcL^  written  before  the  tenth  book  of 
£pigrams,  and  devoted  to  the  flattery  of  Domitian.  The  obsceni- 
ties which  defile  almost  every  book  make  it  impossible  to  read 
Martial  with  any  pleasure,  but  those  who  desire  to  make  lus 
acquaintance  will  find  Book  lY.  by  far  the  least  objectionable  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  otherwise  more  interesting. 

At  this  tdme  Eome  teemed  with  poets ;  as  Plmy  in  one  of  his 
letters  tells  us,  people  reckoned  the  year  by  the  abundance  of  its 
'poetic  harvest.  Turnus  seems  to  have  been  a  satirist  of  some 
note  ;^  among  others  he  satirised  the  poisoner  Locusta.  Scaevius 
I^ifsMOR  was  a  tragedian;^  a  HecubOy  a  Troades,  and  perhaps  a 
^erctdeSj  are  ascribed  to  him.     Yerginius  Eufus  wrote  erotic 

»  ▼.  87. 

*  See  esp.  ix.  48,  as  compared  with  Jnv.  ii  1-^0. 

»  X.  2  *  Mart  xi.  10.  »  Mart.  ix.  9. 
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poems,  and  an  epigram  of  his  is  quoted  hj  Pliny.^    Vbstricius 
Spubinka  was  a  lyricist,  and  had  been  consul  under  Domitian ;  a 
fine  account  of  him  is  given  by  Pliny.*    The  only  Boman  poetess 
of  whom  we  possess  any  fragment^  belongs  to  this  epoch,  the  high- 
bom  lady  SuLPiciA.     She  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  chaste 
love-elegies,*  and  for  fidelity  to  her  husband  Calenus.     We  sus- 
pect,  however,  that  Martial  is  a  little  satiric  here.      For  the 
epithets  bestowed  by  other  writers  on  Sulpicia  imply  warmth, 
not  to  say  wantonness  of  tone,  though  her  muse  seems  to  have 
been  constant  to  its  legitimate  flame.     We  possess  about  seventy 
hexameters  bearing  the  title  SiUpiciae  8atira^  supposed  to  have 
been  written  after  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  by  Domi- 
tian (94  A.D.).      It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  poetess  and  her 
muse :  she  excuses  herself  for  essaying  so  shght  a  subject  in  epic 
metre,  and  implies  that  she  is  more  at  home  in  lighter  rhythm 
This  may  be  believed  when  we  find  that  she  makes  the  t  of  iambus 
long  1    However,  the  poem  is  corrupt,  and  the  readings  in  many 
parts  uncertain.     TeuJQfel  regards  it  as  a  foi^ry  of  tie  fifteenth 
century,  following  Boot's  opinion.     It  is  full  of  harsh  construc- 
tions^ and  misplaced  epithets,  but  on  the  other  hand  contains 
some  pretty  lines.     If  it  be  genuine,  its  boldness  is  remarkable. 
Great  numbers  of  other  poets  appear  in  the  pages  of  Martial, 
Statins,  and  Pliny,  but  they  need  not  be  named.     The  fact  that 
verse-writing  was  an  innocuous  way  of  spending  one's  leisure 
doubtless  drove  many  to  it     Codrus,  or  Cordus,^  was  the  author 
of  an  ambitious  epic,  the  Theseidy  composed  on  the  scale,  but 
without  the  wit,  of  the  Thehaid.     The  stage,  too,  engaged  many 
writers.     Tragedy  and  comedy*  were  again  reviving,  though  their 
patrons  seem  to  have  preferred  recitation  to  acting ;  mimes  still 
flourished,  though  they  had  taken'  the  form  of  pantomima     We 
hear  of  celebrated  actors  of  them  in  Juvenal,  as  Paris^  Latinos, 
and  Thymele. 

1  Ep.  ix.  19,  1.  »  Ep.  ilL  1.  »  x.  85, 1. 

^  E.g,  The  description  of  Domitian :  qui  res  Romanas  imperat  inter,  JTon 
trdbe  sed  tergo  prolapsus  et  ingluvie  albus.  The  underlined  expression  is  an 
imitation  oi  Aristophanes'  Nub.  1275,  ohK  kirh  ^okov  &AA*  air*  tvov^  i.«.  iri 
vov,  *'  He  fell  not  from  a  beam,  but  from  a  donkey." 

^  Juv.  L  2.  *  lb.  8,  recUaverit  ille  togata%  &c 
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On  the  Similes  of  Virgil,  Luean,  amd  StaUtts, 


The  Roman  epicists  bestowed  great 
elaboration  on  their  similes,  and  as 
a  rule  imitated  them  from  a  certain 
limited  number  of  Greek  originals. 
In  Virgil  but  a  few  are  origins,  t.e., 
taken  from  things  he  had  hunself 
witnessed,  or  feelings  he  had  known. 
Lucan  is  less  imitative  in  form,  and 
he  first  used  with  any  frequency  the 
simile  founded  on  a  recollection  of 
some  well-known  passage  of  Greek 
literature  or  conception  of  Greek  art 
In  this  Statins  follows  him;  the 
simile  of  the  infant  Apollo  noticed 
in  this  chapter  is  a  good  instance. 

"We  give  a  few  examples  of  the 

treatment  of  a  similar  subject  by  the 

three   poets.       We    first    take   the 

simile  of  a  storm,  described  by  Virgil 

in  the  first  Aeneid,  and  alluded  to  hy 

the  other  two  poets  (Lucan  i.  493): 

"  Qnalis  cum  tnrbidiu  aoster 
Repalit  e  Libycis  immenBam  syrtibuB  aequor 
Fractaqne  vellferi  Bonnemnt  pondera  mall, 
Desillt  In  flnctns  deserta  pnppe  maglster 
Kayitaque,  et  nondum  Bparsa  compage  ear- 

inae 
Jfa^/^agium  $ibi  quisgue/aeitJ" 

Here  we  have  no  great  elaboration, 

but    a   good   point    at   the    finish. 

Statius  (Theb.  i.  370)  is  more  subtle 

but  more  commonplace : 

**  Ac  velat  hiberno  deprenana  navlta  ponto^ 
Col  neqne  Temo  piger,  nee  amico  sldere 

monstrat 
Lona  viaa,  medio  caeli  pelagiqne  tumnltu 
Stat  rationia  Inopa;  iam  iamque  ant  sara 

malipiis 
Expectat  snbmersa  Tadia,  ant  Terttce  acnto 
Spnmantea  acopnloa  erectae  Incnrrere  pro- 

rae." 

The  next  simile  is  that  of  a  shep- 
herd robbing  a  nest  of  wild  bees.  It 
occurs  in  Virgil  and  Statius.  Virgil's 
description  is  (Aen.  xii.  587) — 

**  Inclnaaa  nt  cnm  latebroeo  in  pnmlce  pastor 
Veatigavit  apes,  fumoqne  implevit  amaro ; 
niae  intna  trepidae  remm  per  cerea  caatra 
I>iBcnmmt,  magniaqne  acnnnt  atridoribna 

iras; 
VolTitnr  ater  odor  tectia;  turn  mnimnre 

caeco 
Intna  aaxa  aonant:  yacnaa  it  fnmna  ad 

anraa." 

That  of  Statius  (Th.  x.  574)  presents 


some  characteristic  refinements   on 

its  original : 

*'  Sic  ubi  pnmlceo  pastor  raptnma  ab  antro 
Armataa  erexlt  apes,  fremit  aspera  nnbea  i 
Inqne  yicem   sese  atridore  bortantnr  et 

onmea 
Hostia  in  ora  volant;  moz  deflcientlbns  alia 
Amplezae  flavarnqne  domum  captivaqne 

plangnnt 
MeOa,  laborataaqne  premuat  ad  peetora 

ceraa" 

The  smoke  which  is  the  iigent  of 
destruction  is  described  hy  Virgil : 
obscurely  hiiUed  at  in  Statms  by  the 
sinele  epithet  "deficientibus." 

The  next  example  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  landsli])  by  the  same  two. 
Vii^.  Aen.  xii.  682. 

"  Ac  yelnti  montia  aaxum  de  yertice  praeceps 
Qnnm  rait  ayolanm  yento,  sen  tnrbidna 

imber 
Prolnit,  ant  annla  aolyit  anblapaa  yetnatas, 
Fertor  in  abmptnm  vaato  mona  Improbna 

acta, 
Exanltatqne  aolo,  allyaa  annenta  yiroaqne 
Inyolyena  aecnm." 

The  copy  is  found  Stat.  Theb.  vii. 

744: 

'*Slc  nbl  nubiferum  montia  latna  ant  noya 
yentla 
Solvit  hiema  ant  victa  sUu  non  pertnllt 

aetaa; 
Desilit  horrendna  campo  timor,  arms  yir- 
oaqne 
LimiU  non  uno  longaevaque  robora  secnni 
Praecipitana,  tandemqae  exhatutiu  turbine 

/e«io 
Aut  yallem  cavat,  ant  medloa  intercipit 
amnea." 

The  additions  are  here  either  exagge- 
rations, trivialities,  or  ingenious  adap- 
tations of  other  passages  of  Virgil. 

The  next  is  a  thunderstorm  from 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  {Mn,  xii.  451) : 

"  Qnalia  nbl  ad  terras  abrupto  sidere  nimbus 
It  mare  per  medinm;  miaeris,  hen,  praescia 

longe 
Horreacunt  corda  agrlcolis ;  dabit  iUe  ruinaa 
Arboribna   stragemqne  aatts,  met  omnia 

late; 
Anteyolant  aonltnmqne  feront  ad  litora 

yentL" 

The  simile  of  Lucan,  which  describes 

one  disastrous  flash  rather  than  a 

storm  (Phars.  i.  150)  refers  to  Caesar : 

*'  Qnallter  expreaanm  yentis  per  nnbila  f ol- 

men 
Aetheris  impolal  aonitn  mundi  qne  f  ragore; 
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Emicait,  rapitcfie  diem,  popolosqne  parentet 
Terrnlt,     obllqoft     praefltalngeiia     Ininina 

flamma: 
In  tua  templa  fUrit,  nallaqne  ezire  vetante 
Materia,  magnamqne  cadens,  magnamqae 

reverteiu 
Dat  stragemlate,  spanoaqaereeoHigltlgnea.'* 

No  comparison  is  more  common  in 
Latin  poetry  than  that  of  a  warrior 
to  a  bull.  All  the  three  poets  hare 
introdaced  this,  some  of  them  several 
times.  The  instances  we  select  will 
be  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  714  : 

**  Ae  Telnt  Ingenti  SUa  nunmore  Tabnnio 
Cum  duo  conrersis  inimica  in  proelia  taari 
Frontibiu  Incoming  paridi  ceaaere  roagiatii, 
Stat  pecns  omne  metu  mutom  moasantqae 

layencae, 
Quia  nemori  imperltet,  qnem  tota  armenta 

BeqaantU'." 

Lucan's  simile  is  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Oeorgies.  It  is,  however, 
a  fine  one  (Phars.  ii.  601): 

**  Pttlsas  at  annentia  primo  oertamlne  tannu 
SUvamxn  seereta  petit,  racuosqae  pcragroa 
Exvl  in  advents  explorat  oomoa  tmncis; 
Nee  redit  in  pastna  niai  quam  oerrice  re- 

cepta 
Excii08i  placuere  tori;  mox  reddlta  victor 
Quotlibet  in  saltoa  comitantilMU  agmina 

tanria 
Imcito  poitinre  tfxihuy 

That  of  Statins  is  in  a  similar  strain 
(Theb.  xi.  261): 

*'Sic  ubi  regnator  post  ezniis  otia  taori 
Mugitam  hoBtilem  snmmatalit  anre  iuven- 

cas, 
Agnovitqao  mlnaB,  magna  itat  fonridm  ira 
Ante  gregem,  spamiaque  aaiaioa  axdenti- 

buaeffert, 
Nunc  pedetorvos  liamun  nunc  comlbiiB 

aera  flndens. 
Morret  ager^  trepidoMte  axpeekaU  proelia 

valle$r 

How  immeasurably  does  Vila's  de- 
scription in  its  unambitious  truth 
exceed  these  two  fine  but  bombastic 
imitations ! 

These  examples  will  suflHoeto  show 
that  each  poet  kept  his  predecessors  in 
his  eye,  and  tried  to  vie  with  them  in 
drawing  a  similar  picture.  But  the 
similes  are  not  always  taken  from  the 
common-place  book.  Virgil,  who  re- 
serves nearly  all  his  similes  for  the  last 
six  books,  occasionally  strikes  an  ori- 
g^ial  key.  Such  are  (or  appear)  the 
similes  of  the  sedition  quelled  by  an 
orator  (L  148),  the  top  (vii  878),  the 


labyrinth  (v.  588),  the  housewife  (viii. 
407),  and  the  fall  of  the  pier  at  Baiae 
(ix.  707) ;  perhaps  also  of  the  swal- 
low (xii.  473) ;  mythological  similes 
are  common  in  him,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  Lucan  and  Statius.  We  have 
those  of  the  Amazons  (xL  659),  of 
Mars'  shield  in  Thrace  (xiL  331 X  cou- 
densed  by  Statius  (Theb,  vL  665),  of 
Orestes  (iv.  471),  copied  by  Lucan 
{Ph.  vii.  777). 

The  lion,  as  may  be  supposed,  fur- 
nishes  many.  Yfe  subjoin  a  farther 
list  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader. 

The  LioTir—AtJi.  xii.  4  ;  x.  722 ;  Ix. 
548(?).  Phars.  i.  206.  Theb.  iL 
676  ;  iv.  494 ;  v.  698  ;  vii  670  ;  viiL 
124  ;  ix.  739,  and  perhaps  v.  231. 

The  Serpent^  dragon,  dx. — Aen.  xL 
761 ;  V.  273.     Theb.  v.  599  ;  xi.  810. 

MythologictU — Phars.  ii  715;  iv. 
549;  viL  144.  Theb.  iL  81;  iv. 
140 ;  xiL  224,  27a 

Tha  Sea^Aen.  xL  624 ;  vii.  586  (f). 
Theb.  i.  870 ;  iii.  255  ;  vL  777 ;  viL 
864. 

The  Windt—Aeai.^  856.  Phars.  L 
498.    Theb.  L  194 ;  ui  432 ;  v.  704. 

The  Boor— Aen.  x.  707.  Theb. 
viiL  533. 

Trees— AetL  ix.  675.  Phars.  L 
136.    Theb.  viiL  645. 

Birds^AejL  v.  218  ;  xii.  473  ;  xL 
721 ;  viL  699.  Theb.  ix.  858  ;  xii. 
15. 

We  may  note  detached  similes  like 
that  of  the  light  reflected  in  water, 
Aen.  viii.  15,  imitated  in  Theb.  vL 
578  ;  that  of  the  horse  from  Homer, 
Aen.  xL  491,  which  Statius  has  not 
dared  to  imitate ;  and  others  not  re- 
ferable to  any  of  the  above  groups 
may  easily  be  found.  It  is  dear  that 
Virgil  and  Statius  attached  more 
importance  to  this  ornament  than 
Lucan.  Their  verbal  elaboration  was 
neater,  and  thus  they  both  excel 
him.  A  careful  study  of  all  the 
similes  in  Latin  poetry  would  bring 
to  light  some  interesting  facts  oi 
literary  criticism.  That  descriptive 
power  in  which  all  the  Romans  ex- 
celled is  nowhere  more  striking  than 
in  these  short  and  pleasing  oaoteo& 


CHAPTEE  VII 

Thb  REioira  OF  N'krva  and  Trajan  (96-117  a.d.). 

Thb  death  of  Domitdan  was  the  end  of  tyianny  in  Eome.  Under 
!N'erya  a  new  i^gime  was  inauguiated.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
action  was  allowed,  and  authois  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  it. 
The  forced  repression  of  so  many  years  had  matured,  not  qnenched, 
the  talent  of  the  greatest  writers.  Yirtuous  men  had  pondered  in 
gloomy  silence  over  the  wickedness  of  the  time,  and  they  now 
gave  to  the  world  the  condensed  result  of  their  bitter  reflections. 
Amid  the  numerous  talents  of  the  period  three  have  sent  down 
to  us  a  large  portion  of  their  works.  These  three  are  all  writers 
of  the  highest  mark,  and  two  of  them  of  commanding  genius. 
For  grace,  urbanity,  and  polish,  Pliny  yields  only  to  Cicero ;  for 
realistic  intensity  directed  to  a  satiric  purpose,  Juvenal  yields  to 
no  writer  whatever ;  for  piercing  insight  into  the  human  heart  and 
an  imagination  which  casts  its  characters  as  in  a  white-hot  furnace, 
Tacj.tus  well  deserves  the  name  of  Home's  greatest  historian. 
Chronologically  speaking,  Pliny  is  posterior  to  the  other  two. 
But  he  is  so  good  a  type  of  this  comparatively  happy  age  that  he 
may  well  come  before  us  first.  The  other  two,  occupied  with 
past  regrets,  reflect  in  their  tone  of  mind  an  earlier  time. 

C.  PuNius  Cabciliub  Sboundus,  the  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
elder,  was  bom  at  Novocomum^  62  a.d.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  two  years  after  his  imcle  adopted 
him.  In  the  interim  he  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  his  guardian, 
that  Yirginius  Eufus  of  whom  Tacitus  deigned  to  be  the  pane- 
gyrist. He  was  brought  early  to  Eome,  and  placed  imder  Quin- 
tnian  and  other  celebrated  teachers,  among  whom  was  Nicetes  of 
Smyrna,  one  of  the  foremost  rhetoricians  of  the  day.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  in  Syria,  but  seems  to  have  given  his  time  to 
philosophy  more  than  soldiering.  He  was  even  more  emphatically 
a  man  of  peace  than  Cicero,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  him 
wielding  the  sword,  though  we  can  well  picture  him  to  ourselves 
resplendent  in  full  dress  uniform,  well  satisfied  with  his  appear- 
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ance,  and  trying  his  best  to  assume  tlie  martial  air.  While  in 
Asia  he  spent  much  time  with  the  old  philosopher  Euphrates^  of 
whose  daily  life  he  has  given  a  pleasing  description  in  the  tenth 
letter  of  his  first  book. 

On  his  return  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  pleaded  with  success. 
He  passed  through  the  several  offices  of  state,  and  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  attained  the  consulate  and  pontifi- 
cate at  an  earlier  age  than  Cicero.  Somewhat  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  college  of  augurs,  an  honour  which  prompts  him  to  remind  the 
world  that  Cicero  had  been  augur  too !  Li  98  A.D.,  when  Trajan  had 
been  two  years  emperor,  Pliny  was  raised  for  the  second  time  to 
the  consulate,  and  was  admitted  to  some  share  of  his  sovereign's 
confidence.  The  points,  it  is  true,  on  which  he  was  consulted 
were  not  of  the  most  important,  but  he  was  extremely  pleased, 
and  has  recorded  his  pleasure  in  more  than  one  of  his  charming 
letters.  In  103  he  was  sent  to  fill  the  office  of  proconsul  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ;  and  while  there,  ha  kept  up  the  interesting 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  to  which  the  tenth  book  of  his 
letters  is  devoted. 

Though  eloquence  was  not  what  it  had  been,  it  still  remained 
the  highest  career  that  an  ambitious  man  could  adopt  Even  under 
the  tyrants  it  had  served  as  the  keenest  weapon  of  attack,  the 
surest  buckler  of  defence.  The  jpuhlic  accusatioriy  which  had  once 
been  the  stepping-stone  to  fame,  had  changed  its  name,  and 
become  delation.  And  he  who  hoped  to  parry  its  blows  most 
needs  have  been  able  to  defend  himself  by  the  same  means. 
Pliny  was  ahead  of  all  his  rivals  in  both  departments  of  eloquence. 
He  was  the  most  telling  pleader  before  the  centumviral  tribunal, 
and  he  was  the  boldest  orator  in  the  revived  debates  of  the 
senate.  His  best  forensic  speech,  his  De  Corona,  as  he  loved  to 
style  it,  was  that  on  behalf  of  Accia  Variola,  a  lady  imjust*/  disin- 
herited by  her  father,  whom  Pliny's  eloquence  reinstated  in  her 
rights.  In  the  senate  Pliny  rose  to  even  higher  efforts.  He 
rejoiced  to  plead  the  cause  of  injured  provinces  against  the  extor- 
tion of  rapacious  governors,  who  (as  Juvenal  teUs  us)  pillaged  the 
already  exhausted  wealth  of  their  helpless  victims.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Pliny's  boldness  was  crowned  with  success.  Caecilios 
Classicus,  who  had  ground  down  the  Baeticenses,  was  so  powerfully 
impeached  by  him  that,  to  avoid  conviction,  he  sought  a  voluntary 
death,  and  what  was  better,  the  confiscated  property  was  retumed 
to  its  owners.  The  still  worse  criminal,  Marius  P^riscus,  who  in 
exile  "enjoyed  the  anger  of  the  gods,"*  was  compelled  by  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  to  disgorge  no  small  portion  of  his  plunder.     When 

1  Juv.  i.  49. 
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carried  away  by  his  subject  FHny  spoke  with  such  yehemence  as 
to  endanger  his  delicate  lungs,  and  he  tells  us  with  no  small  com- 
placency that  the  emperor  sent  him  a  special  message  "to  be 
careful  of  his  health."  But  his  greatest  triumph  was  the  accusa- 
tion of  Publicius  Certus,  a  senator,  and  expectant  of  the  consul- 
ship. The  fathers,  long  used  to  servitude,  could  not  understand 
the  freedom  with  which  Pliny  attacked  one  of  their  own  body, 
and  at  first  they  tried  to  chill  him  into  silence.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  daunted.  He  compelled  them  to  listen,  and  at  last  so  roused 
them  by  his  fervour  that  he  gained  his  point  It  is  true  that  he 
risked  neither  life  nor  fortune  by  his  boldness ;  but  none  the  less 
does  he  deserve  honour  for  having  recalled  the  senate  to  a  tardy 
sense  of  its  position  and  responsibilities. 

Boman  eloquence  was  now  split  into  two  schools  or  factions,  one 
of  which  favoured  the  ancient  style,  the  other  the  modem.  Pliny 
was  the  champion  of  reaction :  Tacitus  the  chief  representative  of 
the  modem  tendency.  Unfortunately,  Pliny's  best  oratory  has  per- 
ished, but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  brilliant  wit  and  courtly 
finish  would  have  impressed  us  less  than  they  did  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  him.  One  specimen  only  of  his  oratorical  talent 
remains,  the  panegyric  addressed  to  Trajan.  ThlB  was  admitted 
to  be  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  it  is  replete  with  point  and  elegance. 
The  impression  given  on  a  first  reading  is,  that  it  is  full  also  of 
flattery.  This,  however,  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Allowing  for 
a  certain  conventionality  of  tone,  there  is  no  flattery  in  it ;  that 
is,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  beyond  trath.  But  Pliny  has  the 
unhappy  talent  of  speakmg  truth  in  the  accents  of  falsehood, 
like  Seneca,  he  strikes  us  in  this  speech  as  too  clever  for  his 
audience.  Still,  with  all  its  faults.  Ins  oratory  must  have  made  an 
epoch,  and  helped  to  arrest  the  decline  for  at  least  some  years. 

It  is  on  Ids  letters  that  Pliny's  fame  now  rests,  and  both  in  tone 
and  style  they  are  a  monument  that  does  him  hopour.    They  show 
him  to  have  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  wit 
and  courtier.     They  were  deliberately  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  thus  can  never  have  the  unique  and  surpassing 
interest  that  belongs  to  those  of  Cicero.     But  they  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  contemporary  history,  society,  and  literature,  that  no 
student  of  the  age  can  aflord  to  neglect  them.     They  are  arranged 
neither  according  to  time  nor  subject,  but  on  an  aesthetic  plan  of 
-fcheir  author's,  after  the  fashion  of  a  literary  nosegay.     As  extracts 
jfiom  several  have  already  been  given,  we  need  not  enlarge  on 
"tliem  here.     Their  language  is  extremely  pure,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  that  poetical  .colouring  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  con- 
temporary and  subsequent  prose-writing. 
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The  tenth  book  possesses  a  special  interest,  as  oontaising  the 
correspondence  between  Pliny  while  governor  of  Bithynia  and  the 
emperor  Trajan,  to  whose  judgment  almost  every  question  that 
arose,  however  insignificant^  was  referred.^  As  he  says  in  his 
frank  way :  '^  Solemne  est  mihi,  Domine,  omnia  de  quibus  dufaito 
ad  te  refene."^  The  letter  which  opens  with  these  words  ia  the 
celebrated  one  on  the  subj'^ct  of  the  Christians.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  translate  it,  as  a  highly  significant  witness 
of  the  relations  between  the  emperors  and  their  confidential  sai^ 
vante.     It  runs  thus : — 

''  I  had  never  attended  at  the  trial  of  a  Christian  ;  hence  I  knew  not  what 
were  the  OBual  questions  asked  them,  or  what  the  panishments  inflicted.  I 
doubted  also  whether  to  make  a  distinction  of  ages,  or  to  treat  young  and 
old  alike ;  whether  to  allow  space  for  recantation,  or  to  refuse  all  pardon 
whatever  to  one  who  had  been  a  Christian ;  whether,  finally,  to  make  the 
name  penal,  though  no  crime  should  be  proved,  or  to  reserve  the  penalty  for 
the  combination  of  both.  Meanwhile,  when  any  were  reportea  to  me  as 
Christians,  I  followed  this  plan.  I  asked  them  whether  they  were  Chris- 
tians. If  they  said  yes,  1  repeated  the  question  twice,  adding  threats 
of  punishment ;  if  they  persisted,  I  ordered  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  For 
I  felt  sure  that  whatever  it  was  they  confessed,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  well 
deserved  to  be  chastised.  There  were  even  some  Roman  citizens  who  snowed 
this  strange  persistence ;  those  I  determined  to  send  to  Rome.  As  often 
happens  in  cases  of  interference,  charges  were  now  lodged  more  generally  than 
before,  and  several  forms  of  guilt  came  before  me.  An  anonymous  letter  was 
sent,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  however,  denied  that  th^ 
were  or  had  been  Christians.  As  they  invoked  the  gods  and  worshipped  with 
wine  and  frankineense  before  your  image,  at  the  same  time  cursing  Christy 
I  released  them  the  more  readily,  as  those  who  are  really  Christians  cannot 
be  got  to  do  any  of  these  things.  Others,  who  w^ere  named  to  me,  admitted 
that  they  were  Christians,  but  immediately  afterwards  denied  it ;  some  aaid 
they  had  been  so  throe  years  ago,  others  at  still  more  distant  dates,  one  or 
two  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years.  All  these  worshipped  your  image  and  those 
of  the  god^  and  abjured  Christ.  But  they  declared  that  all  their  guilt  or 
error  had  amounted  to  was  this  :  they  met  on  certain  mornings  before  day- 
break, and  sang  one  after  another  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  at  the  same  time 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  from 
theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  or  repudiation  of  trust;  after  this  was 
done,  the  meeting  broke  up  ;  they,  however,  came  together  again  to  eat  their 
meal  in  common,  oeing  quite  guiltless  of  any  improper  conduct. '  But  since  my 
edict  forbidding  (as  you  ordered)  all  secret  societies,  they  had  given  this  pru>> 
tice  up.  However,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  the  torture  to  some  young 
women  who  were  called  mirvutras^*  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  truth. 
But  I  conld  elicit  nothing  from  them  except  evidence  of  some  debased  and 
immoderate  superstition  ;  so  I  deferred  the  trial,  and  determined  to  ask  yonr 
advice.     For  tne  matter  seemed  important,  especially  since  the  number  of 

^  The  correspondence  dates  from  97  to  108  A.  D.  '  x.  96  (97). 

*  This  refers  to  the  malicious  charges  of  acts  of  cruelty  performed  at  tha 
common  meal,  often  brought  against  the  early  believen. 

*  Probably  deaconesses. 
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those  who  ran  into  danger  increases  daily.  All  ages,  all  ranks,  and  both 
sexes  are  among  the  accused,  and  the  taint  of  the  saperstitlon  is  not  confined 
to  the  towns  ;  it  has  actually  made  its  way  into  the  villages.  But  I  belieye  it 
possible  to  check  and  repress  it.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  temples 
which  were  lately  almost  empty  are  now  well  attended,  and  sacied  festivals 
long  disused  are  being  revived.  Victims  too  are  flowing  in,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  such  things  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser.  From  this  I  infer  that 
vast  numbers  might  be  reformed  if  an  opportunity  of  recantation  were  allowed 
them." 

Trajan's  reply,  brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point,  as  all  his  letters 
are,  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  entirely  approve  of  your  condnct  with  regard  to  those  Christians  of 
whom  you  had  received  informatien.  We  can  never  lay  down  a  universal 
rule,  as  if  circumstances  were  always  the  same.  They  are  not  to  be  searched 
for ;  but  if  they  are  reported  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished.  But  if 
any  denies  his  Christianity  and  proves  his  words  by  sacrificing  to  our  divinity, 
even  though  his  former  condnct  may  have  laid  him  under  suspicion,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  recantation.  No  weight  whatevef  should  be 
attached  to  anonymous  communications ;  they  are  no  Roman  way  of  deal- 
ing, and  are  altogether  reprehensible." 

Pliny  died  in  113.  He  shoneinneari^  every  department  of 
literature,  and  thought  himself  no  inelegant  poet  His  vanity  has 
led  him  to  record  some  of  his  verses,  but  they  only  show  that  he 
had  little  or  no  talent  in  this  direction.  His  long  and  prosperous 
life  was  marked  by  no  reverse.  Popular  among  his  equals,  splen- 
did in  his  political  successes,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and  his  friendship 
with  the  emperor,  Pliny  is  almost  a  perfect  type  of  a  refined  pagan 
gentleman.  In  some  ways  he  lemiuds  us  of  Xenophon.  He  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  his  age ;  he  had  neither  the  harassing 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  nor  the  querulousness  of  his  uncle,  nor  the 
settled  gloom  of  Tacitus,  to  overcast  his  bright  and  happy  dispo- 
sition. Few  works  in  all  antiquity  are  more  pleasing  than  his 
friendly  correspondence.  We  learn  from  it  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  orators  and  other  distinguished  literary  men,  of  whom, 
indeed,  Eome  was  full.  Voooniub  Komanus,^  SALViiz^iBBRALis,^ 
C.  FANNiD8,®and  ClaudiusPollio,*  were  among  themost  renowned. 
They  Se  mentioned  as  possessing  every  gift  that  could  contribute 
to  the  highest  eloquence ;  but  as  Pliny's  good  nature  leads  him  to 
praise  all  his  friends  indiscriminately,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress 
on  his  opinion.  In  jurisprudence  we  meet  with  Priscus  Nera- 
TiUB,  JuvBNTius  Cbubus,  and  Javolbnus  Priscus.  The  two 
former  were  men  of  mark,  and  obtained  the  consulate.  The  last 
-was  less  distinguished,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pliny  by 
an  ill-timed,  jest ^     Once,  when  Statins  had  given  a  reading,  and 

1  Ep.  II.  18,  4.  *  Ep.  II.  11.  19.  »  Ep.  V.  5,  1, 

*  Ep  VII.  31,  6.  »  Ep.  VI.  15. 
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had  just  left  the  hall,  the  audience  asked  Passienus  Faulus,  who 
had  a  manuscript  ready,  to  take  hia  place.  Paulus  was  somewhat 
diffident,  but  finally  consented,  and  began  his  poem  with  the 
words,  "  You  bid  me,  Priscus  .  .  . ,"  on  which  Javolenus,  who  was 
sitting  near,  called  out,  "  You  mistake  1  I  do  not  bid  you! "  The 
audience  greeted  this  sally  with  a  laugh,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
unlucky  Paulus's  recitation.  Pliny  contemptuously  remarks  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Javolenus  was  quite  sane,  but  admits  that  there 
are  people  imprudent  enough  to  trust  their  business  to  him.^  We 
may  think  a  single  jest  is  somewhat  scanty  evidence  of  dementia. 

Grammar  was  in  this  reign  actively  pursued.  Flavius  Caper 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  orthography,  and  another  "on 
doubtful  words,"  both  of  which  we  possesa  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  learned  man,  and  is  often  quoted  by  the  grammarians  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Yelius  Longus  also  wrote  on 
orthography,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Gellius,  a  treatise  De  Usu 
Antiquae  Lectionis.  All  the  chief  grammarians  now  exercised 
themselves  on  the  interpretation  of  Virgil,  who  was  fast  rising 
into  the  position  of  an  oracle  in  nearly  every  department  of  learn- 
ing, an  elevation  which,  in  the  time  of  Macrobius,  he  had  com- 
pletely attained.  Of  scientific  writers  we  possess  in  part  the  works 
of  three ;  that  of  Hyginus  on  munitions,  and  another  on  bound- 
aries (if  indeed  this  last  be  his),  which  are  based  on  good  autho- 
rities ;  that  of  Balbus  On  the  Elementary  Notions  of  Geometry  ; 
and  perhaps  that  of  Sioulus  Flaoous,  De  Condidonibits  Agrorum^ 
all  of  which  are  of  importance  towards  a  knowledge  of  Eoman  sur- 
veying. It  is  doubtful  whether  Flaccus  lived  under  Trajan,  but 
in  any  case  he  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian's  reign. 

The  only  poet  of  the  time  of  Trajan  who  has  reached  us,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Eoman  literature,  is  D.  Junius  Juvenalis 
(46-130?  A.D.).  He  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
thus  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  under  the  regime  of  the  worst 
emperors.  His  parentage  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
either  the  son  or  the  adopted  son  of  a  rich  freedman,  and  a  passage 
in  the  third  Satire  ^  seems  to  point  to  Aquinum  as  his  birth-plac& 
We  have  unfortunately  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  life,  a  point 
to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  we  might  then  have  pronounced  with 
confidence  on  his  character,  which  in  the  Satires  is  completely 
veiled.  An  inscription  placed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Helvina,  at  Aquinum  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Domitian),  has 

^  An  exhaustire  list  of  these  minor  authors  will  be  found  in  TanffeL 
§  336-889.  «  iii,  819. 
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been  published  by  Mommseii.  It  contains  one  or  two  biograpbical 
notices,  which  ^ow  that  he  held  positions  of  considerable  im- 
portance.^ We  have  also  a  memoir  of  him,  attributed  to  Sue- 
onius  by  some,  but  to  Probus  by  Valla,  which  tells  us  that  imtil 
jiiddle  life  he  practised  declamation  as  an  amateur,  neither  plead- 
ing at  the  bar  nor  opening  a  rhetorical  school  We  are  informed 
also  that  imder  Domitiaii  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  pantomime  Paris, 
which  was  so  highly  approved  by  his  friends  that  he  determined 
to  give  himself  to  poetry.  He  did  not,  however,  publish  until 
the  reign  of  Trsgan.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  that  some  of 
his  verses  on  an  actor  ^  were  recited,  probably,  by  the  populace 
in  a  theatre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  poet,  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  exiled  under  the  specious  pretext  <5f  a  military  com- 
mand, the  emperor's  favourite  player  having  taken  offence  at  the 
allusion.  From  a  reference  to  l^gypt  in  one  of  his  later  satires,^ 
the  scholiast  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
exile.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Britain,  though  in  this 
case  the  relegation  would  have  taken  place  imder  Trajan.*  He 
appears  to  have  died  soon  after  from  disgust,  though  here  the 
two  accounts  differ,  one  bringing  him  back  to  Home,  and  making 
him  survive  until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  obvious 
inference  from  all  this  is  that  we  know  very  little  about  the 
matter.  In  default  of  external  evidence  we  might  turn  to  the 
Satires  themselves,  but  here  the  most  careful  sifting  can  find 
nothing  of  importance.  The  great  vigour  of  style,  however, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  seventh  Satire  makes  it  dear  that  it 
•was  not  the  work  of  the  poet's  old  age.  Hence  the  Caesar  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  Hadrian.  He  must,  therefore,  be  some  earlier 
emperor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  is  Trajan,  Under 
Trajan,  then,  we  place  the  maturity  of  Juvenal's  genius  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  first  ten  Satires.  The  four  following  ones  show  a 
falling  off  in  concentration  and  dramatic  power,  and  are  no  doubt 
later  productions,  when  years  of  good  government  had  softened 
his  asperity  of  mind.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  twelfth,  show  immistakable  signs  of  senility.  The 
fifteenth  contains  evidence  of  its  date.  The  consulship  of 
Juncus  (127  A. D.)  is  mentioned  as  recent^  We  may  therefore 
safely  place  the  Satire  within  the  two  following  years.     The  six- 

^  It  rans  :  Cereri  sacrum  D.  Junius  Juvenalis  tribunus  cohortis  I.  Dehna- 
tarum,  II.  vir  quinquennalis  ilamen  Divi  Vespasiani  vovit  dedicavitque  sua 
pecunia.    See  Teuffel,  §  326. 

«  Perhaps  vii.  90.  "  xv.  46. 

*  So,  at  least,  says  the  author  of  the  statement.    But  the  cohort  of  which 
Juvenal  was  prefect  was  in  Britain  a.d.  124  under  Hadrian.     See  Teuffeh 
-    *  Nuper  coDsule  Junco,  xv.  27.    Others  read  Junio, 
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teenth,  which  treats  of  the  privileges  of  military  senrice,  a  yeiy 
promising  snbject,  has  often  been  thought  spurioos,  but  without 
sufficient  reason.  The  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  a  civilian,  ap- 
pearing to  have  no  goodwill  towards  the  camp,  and  as  Juvenal 
had  been  in  the  army,  it  is  aigued  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  so.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Juvenal  chose  the 
subject  for  its  literary  capabilities,  not  from  any  personal  feeling. 
As  an  expert  rhetorician,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  humorous 
side  of  the  relations  between  militaire  and  civilian.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  style,  and  certain  differences  from  the  diction  usual 
with  the  author,  are  not  sufficient  to  found  an  alignment  upon,  and 
have  besides  been  much  exaggerated.  They  would  apply  equally, 
and  even  with  greater  force,  to  the  fifteenth. 

The  words  "  ad  mediam  fere  aetaiem  declamavit,"  as  Martha 
has  justly  remarked,  form  the  key  to  JuvenaFs  literary  position. 
He  is  the  very  quintessence  of  a  declaimer,  but  a  declaimer  of  a 
most  masculine  sort  Boileau  characterises  him  in  two  epigtam- 
matic  lines : 

''Juvenal  ^ley^  dons  les  cris  de  T^le 
Poussa  jnaqu'  k  Texc^  son  mordant  hyperbole." 

Poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  he  certainly  is  not  The 
love  of  beauty,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  poetic  soul,  is  ab- 
sent from  his  works.  He  rather  revels  in  depicting  horror  and 
ugliness.  But  the  other  qualification  of  the  poet,  viz.  a  mastery 
of  words,^  he  possesses  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by  any  Eoman 
writer,  and  in  intensity  and  terseness  of  language  is  perhaps 
superior  to  alL  l^ot  an  epithet  is  wasted,  not  a  synonym  idlei 
As  much  is  pressed  into  each  verse  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear,  so  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  Satires  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  commentary  on  every  line.  Even  now,  after  the  immense 
erudition  that  has  been  expended  on  him,  many  passages  remain 
obscure,  not  only  in  respect  to  allusions,  but  even  in  matters  of 
language.^  The  tension  of  his  style,  which  is  never  relaxed,^  repre- 
sents not  only  great  effort,  but  long-miatured  and  late-bom  thought 
In  the  angry  silence  of  forty  years  had  been  formed  that  fierce  and 
almost  brutal  directness  of  description  which  paints,  as  has  been 
well  said,  with  a  vividness  truly  horrible.  In  preaching  virtae, 
he  first  frightens  away  modesty.  There  is  scarce  one  of  lus  poems 
that  does  not  shock  even  where  it  rebukes.     And  three  of  them 

^  Ck)leridge*s  definition  of  poetry  as  **  the  best  words  in  their  right  plsoeB  "* 
may  be  fitly  alluded  to  here.     It  occurs  in  the  Table  TcUk, 
■  iv.l28  ;  viii.  6,  7  ;  xv.  75. 
*  Except  in  his  poorer  satirtn ;  certfiinly  never  in  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  vi.  riL  viii. 
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are  so  hideous  in  their  wonderful  power  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  with  any  pleasure,  though  one  of  these  (the  sixth) 
is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writrag  in  the  entire  Latin 
language.  For  compressed  power  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  but  here  the  like- 
ness ceases.  While  the  Athenian,  even  among  dreadful  scenes, 
rises  to  notes  of  sweet  and  ahnost  divine  patiios,  the  Eoman's 
dark  picture  is  not  relieved  by  one  touch  of  the  beautiful,  or  one 
reminiscence  of  the  ideal. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  led  Juvenal  to  write  poetry 
after  being  so  long  content  with  declamation  %  He  partly  answers 
us  in  his  first  Satire,  where  he  teUs  us  that  it  is  in  revenge  for  the 
poetry  that  has  been  inflicted  on  himself : 

"Semper  ego  auditor  tantam  nunquamne  reponam  ?" 

But  it  arises  also  from  a  higher  motive — 

^*  Faeit  indignatio  yersam 
Qnalemcanqae  potest,  q^ualea  ego  vel  Cluyienus." 

These  two  qualities,  vexation  {vexatvs  totieSy  i  2)  and  indignation, 
are  the  salient  characteristics  of  JuvenaL  How  far  the  vexation 
was  righteous,  the  indignation  sincere,  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  There  is  no  denying  the  power  with  which  they  are 
expressed.  But  to  submit  to  this  power  is  one  thing,  to  sift  its 
anthor's  heart  is  another.  After  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
Juvenal's  poems,  we  confess  to  being  able  to  make  nothing  of 
Juvenal  hunself.  We  cannot  get  even  a  glimpse  of  him.  He 
never  doSa  the  iron  mask,  the  ''  rigidi  eensura  cachinni  /  "  he  has 
so  long  hidden  his  face  that  he  is  afraid  to  see  it  himself  or  to  let 
it  be  seen.  Some  have  thought  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Satires  they  can  find  the  man,  and  have  been  glad  to  figure  him  as 
genial,  simple,  and  kind.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
these  are  not  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  modelled  on  the  Horatian 
epistles,  but  themselves  having  no  relation  to  any  actual  event. 
^e  fifteenth,  again,  represents  a  softer  view  of  life,  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  a  higher  faith  in  providence ;  in  these,  it  has  been 
thought,  appears  the  true  nature,  which  had  allowed  itself  to  lie 
hid  among  the  denunciations  of  the  earlier  satires.  But,  in  truth, 
the  character  of  Juvenal  must  be  one  of  the  incogfiUa  of  literature. 
It  is  a  retaliation  on  Satire's  part  for  the  intimate  knowledge  she 
liad  allowed  us  to  gain  of  Horace  and  Fersius  through  their  works.^ 
In  manner  Juvenal  is  the  most  original  of  poets ;  in  matter  he 

^  The  close  intimacy  between  Juvenal  and  Martial  is  no  great  testimony  in 
fiavoiir  of  Jnvenal.    See  Mart  vii.  24. 
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is  the  glorifier  of  common-place.  His  strengdi  lies  in  his  pre- 
judices. He  is  not  a  moralist^  but  a  Roman  moralist ;  the  vices 
he  lashes  are  not  lashed  as  vices  dmplicitery  but  as  vices  that 
Boman  ethics  condemn.  This  one-sided  patriotism  is  the  key  to 
all  his  ideas.  In  an  age  which  had  seen  Seneca,  Juvenal  can 
revert  to  the  patriotism  of  Cato.  The  burden  of  his  complaints  is 
given  in  the  third  Satire : 

'*  Non  poasom  ferre  QuiriteB 
Graecam  Urbein.*'^ 

While  the  Greeks  lead  fashion,  the  old  Eoman  virtues  can  never 
be  restored.  If  only  men  could  be  disabused  of  their  strazige 
reverence  for  all  that  is  Greek,  society  might  be  reconstructed. 
The  keen  satirist  scents  a  real  danger ;  in  haJf  a  century  from  his 
death  Eome  had  become  a  Greek  city. 

In  estimating  the  political  character  of  Juvenal's  satire  we  must 
not  attach  too  much  weight  to  his  denunciation  of  former  tyranta. 
In  the  first  place  ^^ tyrannicide*^  was  a  common-place  of  the 
schools :  ^  Xerxes,  Periander,  Phalaris,  and  all  the  other  despots  of 
history,  had  been  treated  in  rhetoric  as  they  had  treated  others  in 
reaUty ;  Juvenal's  tirade  was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  something 
much  more  powerful  than  had  yet  been  seen.  In  the  second 
place  the  policy  of  Trajan  encouraged  abuse  of  his  predecessors. 
He  could  hardly  claim  to  restore  tibte  Eepublic  unless  he  showed 
how  the  Republic  had  been  overthrown.  Pliny,  the  courtly  flat- 
terer, is  far  more  severe  on  Domitian  than  Juvenal ;  and  in  traih 
such  severity  was  only  veiled  adulation.  When  Juvenal  ridicules 
the  senate  of  Domitian,^  we  may  believe  that  he  desired  to  stimu- 
late to  independence  the  senate  of  his  day ;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  Trajan,  it  is  in  language  of  enthusiastic  praise.^  flattery  it  is 
not,  for  Juvenal  is  no  sycophant,  nor  would  Trajan  have  liked 
him  better  if  he  had  been  one.  Indeed,  with  aU  his  invective  be 
keeps  strictly  to  truth ;  his  painting  of  the  emperors  is  from  the 
life.  It  is  highly  coloured,  but  not  out  of  drawing.  Juvenal's 
Domitian  is  nearer  to  history  than  Tacitus's  Tiberius. 

It  is  in  his  delineations  of  society  that  Juvenal  is  at  his  greatest 
There  is  nothing  ideal  about  him,  but  his  pictures  of  leal  life, 
aUowing  for  their  glaring  lights,  have  an  almost  overpowering 
truthfulness.  Every  grade  of  society  is  made  to  furnish  ipatter 
for  his  dramatic  scenes.  The  degenerate  noble  is  pilloried  in  the 
eighth,  the  cringing  parasite  in  the  fifth,  the  vicious  hypocrite  in 

*  iii.  61 ;  cf.  vi.  186,  aqq. 

'dim  perimit  saeyos  classis  nnmerosa  tvTannoB,  vii.  151* 

•  Sat.  iv.  *•  lb.  viL  l-2i. 
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the  second,  the  female  profligate  in  the  sixtL  It  is  laielj  that 
he  touches  on  contemporary  themes.  His  genius  was  formed  in 
the  past  and  feeds  on  bitter  memories.  As  he  says,  he  "  Trilla  the 
dead."  ^  To  attack  the  living  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe.  Still, 
in  the  historic  incidents  he  resuscitates,  a  piercing  eye  can  read  a 
reference  to  the  present.  Hadrian's  favourite  actor  saw  himself 
in  Paris.  Freedmen  and  upstarts  could  read  their  original  in 
Sejanus.^  Frivolous  noblemen  could  feel  their  follies  rebuked  in 
the  persons  of  Lateranus  and  Damasippus.^  Even  an  emperor 
might  find  his  lesson  in  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Hannibal  and 
Alexander.^  So  constant  is  this  reference  to  past  events  that 
Juvenal's  writings  may  be  called  historic  satire,  as  those  of  Tacitus 
satiric  history. 

The  exaggeration  of  Juvenal's  style  if  employed  in  a  different  way 
might  have  led  us  to  suspect  him  of  less  honesty  of  purpose  than  he 
really  has.  As  it  is,  the  very  violence  of  his  prejudices  betrays  an 
earnestness  which,  if  his  views  had  been  more  elevated,  we  might 
have  thought  feigned.  A  man  might  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  or  holiness ;  he  would  hardly  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
national  exclusiveness,^  or  for  the  dignity  of  his  own  profession.® 
"When  Juvenal  attacks  the  insolent  parvenu,^  the  Bithynian  or 
Cappadocian  knight,®  the  Greek  adventurer  who  takes  everything 
out  of  the  Eoman's  hands,^  the  Chaldean  impostor,^®  \^  may  be 
sure  he  means  what  he  says. 

It  is  true  that  all  his  accusations  are  not  thus  limited  in  their 
scope.  Some  are  no  doubt  inspired  by  moral  indignation ;  and 
the  langu£^  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  noble  and  well  de- 
serves the  praise  imiversally  accorded  to  it.  But  in  other  instances 
his  patriotism  obscures  his  moral  sense.  For  example,  the  rich 
upstarts  against  whom  he  is  perpetually  thundering,  are  by  no 
means  all  worthy  of  blame.  Very  many  of  them  have  obtained 
their  wealth  by  honourable  commerce,  which  the  nobles  were  too 
proud  to  practise,  and  the  rewards  of  which  they  yet  could  not 
see  reaped  without  envy  and  scorn.  ^^  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  class  of  libertini,  so  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil,  as 
Juvenal  thinks  it,  was  productive  of  immense  good.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  party-wall  of  pride 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  caused  the  premature  ruin  of 

^  Experiar  quid  concedatar  in  illos  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitnr  cinis  atqne 
Jjatina,  L  170. 

«  X.  66.  »  viii.  147.  *  x.  147,  aqq- 

»  iii.  61,  86,  7.  •  vu.  pass.  '  i  82,  158. 

»  vii.  16.  •  iii  77-104.  »  vi.  562,  et  al. 

"  See  especially  iii.  80-44, 
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the  Empire.  It  f amiliaxised  men's  minds  with  ideas  of  equality, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  to  the  citizenship  of  those 
vast  masses  of  slaves  who  were  fast  becoming  an  anachronisiii 

Popular  feeling  was  ahead  of  men  like  Juvenal  and  Tacitasin 
these  respects.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance  the  senate  and  great 
literary  men  sided  with  the  old  exclusive  vieWQ.  The  emperors, 
as  a  rule,  interfered  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave ;  and  this  helps 
us  to  understand  the  popularity  of  some  even  of  the  worst  of  their 
number. 

Juvenal,  then,  was  not  above  his  age,  as  Cicero  and  Seneca 
had  been.  He  does  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves 
by  the  Eoman  ladies;  but  he  nowhere  exerts  his  eloquence  to 
advocate  their  rights  as  men  to  protection  and  friendship.  1$ot 
does  he  enter  a  protest  against  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  was 
the  first  thing  a  high  moralist  would  have  impugned,  and  whicl) 
the  Christians  attacked  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  courage.  We 
observe,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  as  Juvenal  advanced  in 
years  his  tone  became  gentler  and  purer,  though  his  literary 
powers  decayed  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires 
evince  a  kindly  vein  which  we  fail  to  find  in  the  earlier  ones. 
Some  have  fancied  that  in  the  interval  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  supposition  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  unsupported 

On  the  style  of  Juvenal  but  little  need  be  added  Its  force, 
brevity,  and  concision  have  already  been  noticed,  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  Where  he 
writes  more  easily  he  is  diffuse  and  even  verbose.  The  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  Satires  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  the  fifteenth,  had  he  written  it  twenty  years 
earlier,  would  have  been  compressed  into  half  its  length.  The 
diction  is  classical ;  but  like  that  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  dassicality 
of  the  Silver  Age.  It  shows,  however,  no  diminution  of  power,  and 
the  guK  between  it  and  that  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius  in  the  next 
age  is  immense.  Juvenal's  language  lb  based  on  a  minute  study 
of  Virgil;^  his  rhythm  is  based  rather  on  that  of  Lucan,  witli 
whom  in  other  respects  he  shows  a  great  afi&nity.  His  verse  is 
sonorous  and  powerful ;  he  is  fond  of  the  break  after  the  fourth 
foot  Though  monotonous,  its  weight  makes  it  very  unpressive ; 
it  is  easUy  retained  in  the  memory,  and  stands  next  to  that  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius  as  a  type  of  what  the  language  can  adiieva 

^References,  allusions,  and  imitations  of  Virgil  occur  in  XDOst  of  the 
Satires.  For  reminiscences  of  Lucan,  cd  Juv.  L  18,  89;  zii  97^  8;  wUh 
Phars.  i  457;  via.  648;  ix.  781,  2. 
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The  resentment  that  goaded  Juyenal  to  write  satire  seems 
also  to  have  inspired  the  pen  of  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus.^  He 
was  bom  64  a-d.,  or,  according  to  Arnold,  57  A.D.,  probably  in 
Eome.  His  father  was  perhaps  the  same  who  is  aUuded  to  by 
Pliny2  as  procurator  <rf  Belgian  Gaul.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  historian  came  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  stock ;  his  habit 
of  thought,  prejudices,  and  tastes  all  reflect  these  of  the  highest 
and  most  exclusive  society.  He  began  the  career  of  honours 
under  Vespasian^  by  obtaining  his  quaestorship,  and,  some  years 
later,  the  aedileship.  The  dates  of  both  these  events  are  uncer- 
tain— another  instance  of  the  vagueness  with  which  writers  of 
this  time  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  lives.  We 
know  that  at  twenty-one  he  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius 
Agricola,  and  that  he  was  praetor  ten  years  afterwards.  He  was 
also  quindecimvir  at  the  secular  games  under  Domitian  (88  A.D.). 
For  some  years  he  held  a  military  command  abroad,  perhaps  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  he  was  constant  in  his  senatorial  duties* 
and  we  find  him  joined  with  Pliny  in  the  accusation  of  Marius 
Prisons,  which  was  successful  but  unavailing.  Under  Nerva  (97 
A.D.)  he  was  made  consul ;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life,  and 
dedicated  the  rest  of  his  days  to  literature,  having  sketched  out  a 
vast  plan  of  Eoman  history  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  to 
fulfil  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Brotier,  f oUowed  by 
Arnold,  thinks  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  before  the  close  of 
Trajan's  reign,  but  it  is  possible  he  lived  somewhat  longer,  perhaps 
dntil  118A.D. 

The  first  remark  one  naturally  makes  on  reading  the  life  of 
Tacitus,  is  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  distinguished 
military  and  political  career  for  the  duties  of  a  historian.  Gibbon 
said  that  his  year  in  the  yeomanry  had  been  of  more  service  to 
him  in  describing  battles  than  any  closet  study  could  have  been ; 
and  Tacitus  has  this  great  advantage  over  Livy  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  history  as  well  as  to  relate  it  His  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  senator  enabled  him  to  understand  the  iniquity  of  Domi- 
tian's  government  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible ;  and  of  the  complicity  shown  by  the  servile  fathers  in 
their  ruler's  acts  of  crime,  he  speaks  in  the  Agricola  with  some- 
thing like  the  shame  of  repentance.  His  character  seems  to  have 
"been  naturally  proud  and  independent,  but  unequal  to  heroism  in 
action.  Like  almost  all  literary  minds  he  shrunk  from  facing 
peril  or  discomfort,  and  tried  to  steer  a  course  between  the  harsh 

'  His  praenomen  is  uncertain ;  some  think  it  was  Publius. 
•  N.  H.  vii  17.  »  Hist,  i  1.  ^  Agr-  45. 
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self-assertion  of  a  Thrasea^  and  the  cringmg  servility  of  the 
majority  of  senators.  This  led  him  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  with  the  world,  and  with  Divine  Providence,*  and  has 
left  a  stamp  of  profound  and  rebellious  melancholy  on  all  his 
works. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  studied  rhetoric  under  Aper  Secnndna,^ 
and  perhaps  Quintilian.  He  pleaded  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  Pliny  gives  it  as  his  own  highest  ambition  to  be  ranked  next, 
he  dare  not  say  second,  to  Tacitus.^  Not  was  his  deliberative 
eloquence  inferior  to  his  judicial.  We  learn,  from  Pliny  again, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  his  language,  which  gave 
to  all  he  uttered  the  greatest  weight.  The  panegyric  he  pro- 
nounced on  Virginius  Rufus,  the  man  who  twice  refused  the 
chance  of  empire,  "  the  best  citizen  of  his  time,"  was  celebrated 
as  a  model  of  that  kind  of  oratory.^ 

The  earliest  work  of  his  that  has  reached  us  is  the  LHalogus  de 
eaussis  corruptae  Eloquentiaey  composed  under  Titus,  or  early 
under  Domitian.  It  attributes  the  decay  of  eloquence  to  the 
decay  of  freedom;  but  believes  in  a  future  development  of  im- 
perial oratory  under  the  mild  sway  of  just  princes,  founded  not 
on  feeble  and  repining  imitation  of  the  past^  but  on  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  qualifications  attainable  in  the  present  political  con- 
ditions and  state  of  the  language.  The  argument  is  conducted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  moderation,  but  the  conclusion  is 
decided  in  favour  of  the  modem  style,  if  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  The  time  of  the  dialogue  ia  laid  in  75  a. d.  3  the  speakeis 
are  Curiatius  Matemus,  Aper  Secundus,  and  Yipstanus  Messala. 
The  point  of  debate  is  one  frequently  discussed  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  exercise ; 
but  the  author  must  have  outgrown  youth  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
its  ability  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of  commanding  eminence  in 
the  future.  The  style  is  free  and  flowing,  and  full  of  imitations 
of  Cicero.  This  has  caused  some  of  the  critics  to  attribute  it  to 
other  authors,  as  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian,*  who  were 
known  to  be  Ciceronianists.  But  independentlyjof  the  fact  that  it 
is  distinctly  above  the  level  of  these  writers,  we^observe  on  look- 
ing closely  many  indications  of  Tacitus's  pecidiar  diction.^    The 

^  A.  iv.  20.  •  A.  xiv.  12.  »  Do  Or.  2. 

*  En.  vii.  20,  4.  »  Ep.  ii.  1,  6. 

*  Cn.  29  especially,  seems  an  echo  of  Quintilian. 

^  Kg,  Pallentem  Pamam,  ch.  13.  The  expression — ^Angostns  eloqaoi- 
tiam  sicut  cetera  ])aeavercU  ;  and  that  so  admirably  paraphrased  by  Pitt 
(ch.  86),  Magna  eloqnentia,  sicut  flamma,  materia  autur  et  motibus  excfta- 
tur  et  urendo  clarescit. 
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most  striking  peraonal  notice  occurs  in  the  thirteentli  chapter, 
where  the  author  announces  his  determination  to  give  up  the  life 
of  ambition,  and,  like  Yirgil,  to  be  content  with  one  of  literary 
retirement  This  seems  at  first  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  known 
career  of  Tacitus ;  but  as  the  dialogue  bears  all  the  marks  of  early 
manhood,  the  resolve,  though  real,  may  have  been  a  passing  one 
only;  or,  in  comparison  with  what  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing,  the  activity  actually  displayed  by  him  may  have  seemed 
as  nothing,  and  to  have  merited  the  depreciatory  notice  he  here 
bestows  upon  it. 

The  work  next  in  order  of  priority  is  the  Agricola,  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  composed  near  the  commencement  of  Trajan's 
reign,  about  98  a-d.  The  talent  of  the  author  has  now  undergone  a 
change ;  he  is  no  longer  the  bright  flowing  spirit  of  the  Dialogue,  who 
acknowledged  the  decline  while  making  the  most  of  the  excellences 
of  his  time ;  he  has  become  the  stem,  back-looking  moralist,  the 
burning  panegyrist,  whose  very  pictures  of  virtue  are  the  most 
withering  rebukes  of  vice.  This  treatise  represents  what  Teuffel  calls 
his  SallusHan  epoch ;  t.e.,  a  phase  or  period  of  his  mental  devel- 
opment, in  which  his  political  and  moral  feeling,  as  well  as  his 
literary  aspirations,  led  him  to  recall  the  manner  of  the  great 
rhetorical  biographer.  The  short  preface,  in  which  occurs  a  fierce 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  the  time  just  past,  reminds  us  of 
the  more  verbose  but  otherwise  not  dissimilar  introduction  to  the 
Catiline:  and  the  subordination  of  general  history  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  composition  is  carried  out  in  Sallust^s  way,  but  with 
even  greater  completeness.  At  the  same  time  the  Silver  Age  is 
betrayed  by  the  extremely  high  colouring  of  the  rhetoric,  especi- 
ally in  the  last  chapters,  where  an  impassioned  outpouring  of 
afiection  and  despair  seems  by  its  prophetic  eloquence  to  summon 
forth  the  genius  that  is  to  be;  Already,  in  this  work,^  we  find 
that  Tacitus  has  conceived  the  design  of  his  Historiae,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  Agricola  must  be  considered  a  preliminary  study. 

As  yet,  Tacitus's  manner  is  only  half -formed.  He  must  have 
acquired  by  painful  labour  that  wonderful  suggestive  brevity  which 
in  the  Annals  reaches  its  culmination,  and  is  of  all  styles  the 
"World  of  letters  has  ever  seen,  the  most  compressed  and  full  of 
meaning.  The  Germaniay  however,  in  certain  portions^  approxi- 
mates to  it,  and  in  other  ways  shows  a  slight  increase  of  maturity 
over  the  biography  of  Agricola.  His  object  in  writing  this  trea- 
tise has  been  much  contested.  Some  think  it  was  in  order  to 
difisuade  Trajan  from  a  projected  expedition  that  he  painted  the 

1  Ch.  8.  *  Esp.  ch.  10,  11. 
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German  people  as  foes  so  formidable ;  others  that  it  is  a  satire  on 
the  vices  of  Eome  couched  under  the  guise  of  an  innocent  ethno- 
graphic treatise ;  others  that  it  is  inspired  by  the  genuine  scientific 
desire  to  investigate  the  many  objects  of  historic  and  natural 
interest  with  which  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  territory  abounded. 
But  none  of  these  motives  supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  Urst  can  hardly  be  maintained  owing  to  historical  difficulties ; 
the  second,  though  an  object  congenial  to  the  Eoman  mind,  is  not 
lofty  enough  to  have  moved  the  pen  of  Tacitus ;  the  third,  though 
it  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him,  would  argue  a  state  of 
scientific  curiosity  in  advance  of  Tacitus's  position  and  age,  and 
besides  is  incompatible  with  his  culpable  laziness  in  sifting  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  even  still  greater  ethnographic  interest.^ 

The  true  motive  was  no  doubt  his  fear  lest  the  continual  assaults 
of  these  tribes  should  prove  a  permanent  and  insurmountable 
danger  to  Rome.  Having  in  all  probability  been  himself  employed 
in  Germany,  Tacitus  had  seen  with  dismay  of  what  stuff  the  nation 
was  made,  and  had  foreseen  what  the  defeat  of  Varus  might  have 
remotely  suggested,  that  some  day  the  degenerate  Romans  would 
be  no  match  for  these  hardy  and  virtuous  tribes.  Thus,  the 
design  of  the  work  was  purely  and  pre-eminently  patriotic ;  nor  is 
any  other  purpose  worthy  of  the  great  historian,  patrician,  patriot, 
and  soldier  that  he  was.  At  the  same  time  subsidiary  motives  are 
not  excluded ;  we  may  well  believe  that  the  gall  of  satire  kindles 
his  eloquence,  and  that  the  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  stimu- 
lates his  research  while  inquiring  into  the  less  accessible  details  of 
the  German  polity.  The  w^ork  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  situation,  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  it  investigates  the  etymology  of  several  German 
names  of  men  and  gods,  describes  the  national  customs,  religion, 
laws,  amusements,  and  especially  celebrates  the  people's  moral 
strictness;  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  contrasting  them  un- 
favourably with  Rome  whenever  the  advantage  is  on  her  side. 
The  second  part  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  different  tribes,  with 
the  geographical  limits,  salient  characteristics,  and  a  short  his- 
torical account  of  each,  whenever^accessible. 

Next  come  the  Histories^  which  are  a  narrative  of  the  reigns  of 
Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  written 
under  Trajan.  This  work,  of  which  we  possess  only  four  entire 
books,  with  part  of  the  fifth,  consisted  originally  of  fourteen  books, 
and  was  the  most  authentic  and  complete  of  all  his  writings.  The 
loss  of  the  last  nine  and  a  half  books  must  be  considered  inepar- 

^  Notably  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews.    Hist  v. 
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oMe.  In  ^e  Oermania  lie  had  shown  the  power  of  that  liberty 
which  the  barbarians  enjoyed,  had  indicated  their  polity,  in  which 
even  then  the  germs  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  the  worship  of  the 
sex,  troubadour  minstrelsy,  fairy  mythology,  and,  above  all,  repre- 
sentative government^  existed.  In  the  Historiae  he  paints  with 
tremendous  power  the  disorganisation  of  the  Eoman  state,  the 
military  anarchy  which  made  the  diadem  the  gift  of  a  brutal 
soldiery,  and  revealed  the  startling  truth  that  an  emperor  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  at  Eome. 

At  this  period  his  style  still  retains  some  traces  of  its  former 
copious  flow;  it  has  not  yet  been  pressed  tight  into  the  short 
sententiae,  which  were  its  final  and  most  characteristic  develop- 
ment, and  which  in  the  Annals  dominate  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  style. 

The  Annals,  ah  excessu  divi  AugusH,  in  sixteen  books,  treated 
the  history  of  the  Empire  until  the  extinction  of  the  Claudian 
dynasty.  They  contain  two  separate  threads  of  history,  one  internal, 
the  other  external.  The  latter  is  important  and  interesting ;  but 
the  former  is  both  in  an  immeasurably  greater  degree.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  the  first  terminating  with 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  the  second  with  the  death  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
in  this  work  shows  his  personal  sympathies  more  strongly  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  He  appears  as  a  Eoman  of  the  old  school,  but 
still  more,  as  an  oligarchical  partisan.  Not  that  he  indulged  in 
chimerical  plans  for  restoring  the  Republic.  That  he  saw  was  im- 
possible ;  nor  had  he  much  sympathy  with  those  who  strove  for 
it  But  his  resignation  to  the  Empire  as  an  unavoidable  evil  does 
not  inspire  him  with  contentment.  His  blood  boils  with  indig- 
nation at  the  steady  repression  of  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  old 
ftimilies,  which  the  instincts  of  imperialism  forced  upon  the 
monarchs  from  the  very  beginning ;  nor  do  the  general  security 
of  life  and  property,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  long  peace  that  had  allowed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
empire  to  be  developed,  make  amends  for  what  he  considers  the 
iniquitous  tyranny  practised  upon  the  higher  orders  of  the  state. 
Thus  he  writes  under  a  strong  sense  of  injustice,  which  reaches 
its  culmination  in  treating  of  the  earlier  reigns.  But  this  does 
not  provoke  him  into  intemperate  language,  far  less  into  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact ;  if  he  disdained  to  complain,  he  disdained  still 
more  to  falsify.  But  he  ^cannoi  help  insinuating ;  and  lus  in- 
sinuations are  of  such  searching  power  that,  once  suggested,  they 
grasp  hold  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  be  shaken  off.  Of  dll  Latin 
authors  none  has  so  much  power  over  the  reader  as  Tacitus.  If 
liy  eloquence  is  meant  the  ability  to  persuade,  then  he  is  the  most 
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eloquent  hifitorian  that  ever  existed.  To  doabt  his  judgment  ifi 
abiiost  to  be  false  to  the  conscience  of  history.  I^eyertheJess,  his 
saturnine  portraits  have  been  severely  criticised  both  by  English 
and  French  historians,  and  the  arguments  for  the  defence  put 
forward  with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  force.  The  result  is,  that 
Tacitus's  verdict  has  been  shaken,  but  not  reversed-  The  sur- 
passing vividness  of  such  characters  as  his  Tiberius  and  Nero  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  their  substantial  reaUty.  But  once  his  prepos- 
sessions are  known  and  discounted,  the  student  of  his  works  can 
give  a  freer  attention  to  the  countervailing  facts,  which  Tacitus  is 
too  honourable  to  hide. 

After  long  wavering  between  the  two  styles,  he  adopted  the 
brilliant  one  fashionable  in  his  time,  but  he  has  glorified  it  in 
adopting  it.  Periods  such  as  those  of  Pliny  would  be  frigid  in 
hiuL  He  still  retains  some  traces  (though  they  are  few)  of  the 
rhetorician.  In  an  interesting  passage  he  complains  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  his  subject  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Livy : 
'^  Ingentia  iUi  bella,  expugnationes  urbium,  fusos  captosque  Tege& 
libero  egressu  memorabant;  nobis  in  arcto  et  inglorius  labor. 
Immota  quippe  aut  modice  lacessita  pax  maestae  urbis  res  et 
princeps  prof  erendi  imperii  incuriosus  f  ^  but  he  certainly  had  no 
cause  to  complain.  The  sombre  annals  of  the  Empire  were  not 
less  amenable  to  a  powerful  dramatic  treatment  than  the  vigorous 
and  aggressive  youth  of  the  Bepublic  had  been,  ^or  does  the  story 
of  guilt  and  horror  depicted  in  the  Annals  fall  below  even  the 
finest  scenes  of  Livy;  in  intensity  of  interest  it  rather  exceeds  them. 

Tacitus  intended  to  have  completed  his  labours  by  a  history  of 
Augustus's  reign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to.  write.  This 
is  a  great  misfortune.  But  he  has  left  us  his  opinion  on  the  char- 
acter and  policy  of  Augustus  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
AnndU,  and  a  very  valuable  opinion  it  is.  What  makes  the  his- 
torian more  bitter  in  the  Anncds  than  elsewhere,  is  the  feeling  that 
it  was  the  early  emperors  who  inaugurated  the  evil  policy  which 
their  successors  could  hardly  help  themselves  in  carrying  out 
When  the  failure  of  Piso's  conspiracy  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  retain  for  the  later 
emperors  the  same  intense  hatred  that  had  been  felt  for  those 
whose  tyranny  fostered,  and  then  remorselessly  crushed,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  patrician  party.  The  Annalsy  therefore,  though 
the  most  concentrated,  powerful,  and  dramatic  of  TacitHs's  works, 
hardly  rank  quite  so  high  in  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  as 
the  Histories;  as  Merivale  has  said,  they  are  all  satire. 

1  Ann.  iv.  32. 
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At  the  same  time,  his  facts  are  quite  trustworthy.  We  know  from 
Pliny's  letters  that  he  took  great  pains  to  get  at  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  beyond  doubt  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  in  cases 
of  conflicting  evidence.  These  diverse  excellences,  in  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  place  him  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the 
Eoman  historians.  We  cannot  better  close  this  account  than  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  French  writer :  ^  "  In  Tacitus  subjectivity 
predominates ;  the  anger  and  pity  which  in  turn  never  cease  to 
move  him,  give  to  his  style  an  expressiveness,  a  rich  glow  of  senti- 
ment)  of  wMch  antiquity  affords  no  other  example.  This  constant 
imion  between  the  dramatic  and  pathetic  elements,  together  with 
the  directness,  energy,  and  reality  of  the  language,  must  act  with 
irresistible  force  upon  every  reader.  Tacitus  is  a  poet ;  but  a  poet 
that  has  a  spirit  of  his  own.  Was  he  as  fully  appreciated  in  his 
own  day  as  he  is  in  ours?  We  doubt  it  The  horrors,  the 
degeneracy  of  his  time,  awake  in  his  brooding  soul  the  altogether 
modem  idea  of  national  expiation  and  national  chastisement. 
The  historian  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  judge.  He  summons 
the  guilty  to  his  tribunal,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Future  and 
of  Posterity  that  he  pronounces  the  implacable  and  irreversible 
verdict." 

The  poetical  and  Greek  constructions  with  which  Tacitus's  style 
abouncb,  the  various  artifices  whereby  he  relieves  the  tedium'of 
monotonous  narrative,  or  attains  brevity  or  variety,  have  been  so 
often  analysed  in  well-known  grammatical  treatises  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  aUude  to  them  here. 

}  De  Bury,  Lea  Femmea  de  VEmpir$^ 


^  CHAPTEE  VIIL 

Thb  Eeions  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  (117-180  A.D.). 

Wb  now  enter  on  a  new  and  in  some  respects  a  very  intereeting 
era.  From  the  influence  exerted  on  the  last  period  by  the  family 
of  Seneca,  we  might  call  it  the  epoch  of  Spanish  Latinity ;  from 
the  similar  influence  now  exerted  by  the  African  school,  we 
might  call  the  present  the  epoch  of  African  Latinity.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  ill-digested  erudition.  Various  circumstances 
combined  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  general,  and  the 
growing  cosmopolitan  sentiment  excited  a  strong  interest  in  every 
kind  of  exotic  learning.  With  increased  diffusion  depth  was 
necessarily  sacrificed.  The  emperor  set  the  example  of  travel, 
which  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  subjects.  Hence  a  large  mass 
of  information  was  acquired,  which  injuriously  affected  those  who 
possessed  it  They  appear,  as  it  were,  crushed  by  its  weight, 
and  become  learned  triflcrs  or  uninteresting  pedants.  By  far  the 
most  considerable  writer  of  this  period  was  Suetonius,  but  then  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Pliny,  of  whom  for  several  years 
he  was  an  intimate  friend.  Hadrian  himself  (76~1 38  A.D.),  among 
his  many  other  accomplishments,  gave  some  attention  to  letters. 
Speeches,  treatises  of  various  kinds,  anecdotes,  and  a  collection  of 
oracles,  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Also  certain  epigrams  which  we 
stiU  possess,  and  chiefly  that  exquisite  address  to  his  soul,  com- 
posed on  his  death-bed :  ^ 

**  Animala  vagnla  blandnla 
Hospes  comesoae  corporis 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula  rigida  nndnla  ? 
Nee  ut  soles  dabis  locos." 

Hadrian  was  also  a  patron  of  letters,  though  an  inconstant  one. 
His  vanity  led  him  to  wish  to  have  distinguished  writers  about 
him,  but  it  also  led  him  to  wish  to  be  ranked  as  himself  the  most 
distinguished.     His  own  taste  was  good;  he  appreciated  and 

^  For  an  excellent  acconnt  of  this  inconstant  prince  see  his  biography  by 
Aelins  Spartianus,  who  preserves  other  poems  of  his. 
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copied  the  style  of  the  rejpublican  age;  but  he  encouraged  the 
pwiantio  Pronto,  whose  taste  was  corrupt  and  ruinously  influentiaL 
So  that  while  with  one  hand  he  benefited  literature,  with  the 
other  he  injured  it. 

The  birth  year  of  C.  Subtonitts  Tranquillus  is  uncertain,  but 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  75  a.d.i  "We  may  here 
remark  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  the  later  writers  on  the 
subject  of  their  younger  days.  Seneca  alone  is  communicative. 
AU  the  rest  show  an  obHvion  or  indifference  most  unlike  the 
genial  communicativeness  of  Gcero,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His 
father  was  one  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  military  tribune  and  wearer  of 
the  angusticlave.  Muretus,  however,  desirous  to  give  him  a  more 
illustrious  origin,  declares  tiiat  his  father  was  the  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  We  learn  a  good  deal  of  his  younger 
days  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  can  infer  something  of  his 
character  also.  In  conformity  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  we  find  that  he  was  given 
to  superstition.^  At  this  time  {Le.  under  Trajan)  Suetonius 
wavered  between  a  literary  and  a  political  career.  Pliny  was 
able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  the  latter,  and  got  him  appointed 
to  the  office  of  tribune  (102  a.d.).^  Some  years  later  (112  a.d.), 
he  procured  for  him  the  jus  trium  liherorum,  though  Suetonius 
was  childless.  We  see  that  Augustuses  excellent  institutions  had 
already  turned  into  an  abuse.  The  means  for  keeping  up  the 
population  had  become  a  compensation  for  domestic  unhappiness.* 
Suetonius  practised  for  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  seems  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  We  find  him  begging  Pliny  to 
negotiate  for  him  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  ^  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  promoted  to  be  Hadrian's  secretary,  which  gave  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  enriching  his  stores  of  knowledge  from 
the  imperial  library.  Of  this  (^poitunity  he  made  excellent  use, 
and  after  his  disgrace,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  too  great  familiarity  with 
the  empress  (119  a.d.),  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  those  multi- 
farious and  learned  works,  which  gave  him  the  position  of*  the 
Varro  of  the  imperial  period.  His  hfe  was  prolonged  for  many 
years,  probably  until  160  a.d.* 

The  writings  of  Suetonius  were  encyclopaedic.  Following  the 
ccQture  of  his  day,  he  seems  to  have  written  partly  in  Greek,  partly 
in  Latin.     This  had  been  also  the  practice  of  Cicero,  and  of  many 

*  Cf.  Dom.  12,  Interfiiisse  me  adolescentulum  memini  cum  inspiceretnr 
senex  (a  Domitiano).  From  Gram.  4,  Net.  57,  as  compared  with  this,  we 
shoald  infer  that  he  was  abont  fifteen  in  the  year  90. 

*  Ep.  i.  18.  »  Ep.  iii.  8.  *  Paneg.  Traj.  95.  »  Ep.  i.  24. 

*  E.q.  Fronto  writing  under  Antoninus  mentions  him  as  still  living. 
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of  the  greatest  republican  authors.  The  difference  between  them 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  Suetonius's  Greek  was  better,  but  that  his 
Latin  is  less  good.  Instead  of  a  national  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
cosmopolitan  dialect.  Still  Suetonius  tried  to  form  his  taste  on 
older  and  purer  models,  and  iB  far  removed  from  the  denationalised 
school  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius. 

The  titles  of  his  works  are  a  little  obscure.  Eoth,  following 
Suidas,  gives  the  following.  (1)  ircpl  twv  ircLp*  '^EXkrj<n  ttui&mv 
PipkLov,  a  book  of  games.  This  is  quoted  or  paraphrased  by 
Tzetzes,^  and  several  excerpts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Eustathiua 
It  was  no  doubt  written  in  Greek,  but  perhaps  in  Latin  alsa  (2) 
TTfpl  Tiisv  TTopa  *P<t}fjimois  OetDpuav  kcI  aywvwv  fiipXia  y,  an  accouint 
in  three  books  of  the  Eoman  spectacles  and  games,  of  which  an 
interesting  fragment  on  the  Tloia  ludus  is  preserved  by  TertulUan.^ 
(3)  TTcpl  Tov  Kara  'Pcd/luuovs  iyuivTov  ^LpXlovy  an  archaeological 
investigation  into  the  theory  of  the  Eoman  year.  (4)  irept  rfir 
€v  Tou:  pi,p\lovi  (nj/jLeuMf,  on  the  signification  of  rare  words.  (5) 
TTcpt  T^s  Ki#c€p(Dvo9  iroXtTcta's,  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  now  numerous  detractors^ 
especially  one  Didymus,  a  conceited  Alexandrine,  called  Chalcen- 
terus,  "  the  man  of  iron  digestion,"  on  account  of  his  immense 
powers  of  work.  (6)  ircpl  ovofidnov  koI  t8ca9  ItrOrniArfov  koX  wo- 
^IjAtojv,  a  treatise  on  the  different  names  of  shoes,  coats,  and  other 
articles  of  dress.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  subject;  but,  after 
Carlyle,  we  can  hardly  deny  its  capability  of  throwing  light  on  great 
matters.  Besides,  in  ancient  times  dress  had  a  religious  origin,  and 
in  many  cases  a  rehgious  significance.  And  two  passages  from 
the  work  pifeserved  by  Servius,^  are  important  from  this  point  of 
view.  (7)  TTcpl  Sv(r<l>rjfjtMV  Xe^ccov  -^rot  pXaxr^iiMsvy  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  various  terms  of  abase 
employed  in  conversation  and  literature.  This  was  almost  cer- 
tainly written  in  Greek.  (8)  orcpi  *Pw/xi;s  *cai  twv  hf  avrg  vofufjum^ 
Kol  rjOwv  Pi.p\Ia  p,  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  Eoman  customs, 
of  which  only  a  short  passage  on  the  Triumph  has  come  down  to 
us  through  Isidore.^  (9)  Svyyevticov  KaurdfHov,^  a  biography  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  divided  into  eight  books.  (10)  ^ifi^iA 
'Pctf/uocW  avSpSiv   lirurriiJutjiVy   a   gallery   of    illustrious  men,  the 

1  Hist.  Var.  6,  874-896  (Roth).  »  De  Spect  6. 

'  Ad  Aen.  7,  612:  Tria  suntgeneratrabearum;  unum  diis  sacratum,  quod 
est  tantnm  de  purpura;  aliud  regnm,  quod  est  purpureum,  habet  tabem 
album  aliqutd;  tertium  augurale  de  purpura  et  cocco.  The  other  pasaa^ 
{Ad  Am,  2,  688)  describes  the  different  priestly  caps,  the  cupex^  the  tutuhia, 
and  the  galerus. 

*  Etym.  18,  2,  8. 

"  Perhaps  the  woi-d  ZirtfifM  should  be  supplied  before  avyytvucAf. 
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plan  of  wHcli  was  followed  "by  Jerome  in  his  history  of  the 
worthies  of  the  churcL     £ut  Suetonius's  catalogue  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  those  eminent  in  liteTatnre,  and  to  have 
treated  only  of  poets,  orators,   historians,   philosophers,   gram- 
marians, and  rhetoricians.     Of  this  we  possess  considerable  frag- 
ments,  especially  the   account  of    the    grammarians,   and   the 
lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  and  Pliny.     (11)  rrepl  iviai^fjuav  iropvSiy, 
an  account  of  those  courtesans  who  had  become  renowned  through 
their  wit,  beauty,  or  genius.    (12)  De  Vitiis  GorporalibuSj  a  list  of 
bodily  defects,  written  perhaps  to  supplement  the  medical  works 
of  Celsus  and  Scribonius  Largus.     (13)  De  Institutione  Offici- 
orunij  a  manual  of  rank  as  fixed  by  law,  and  of  social  and  court 
etiquette.     This,  did  we  possess  it,  would  be  highly  interesting, 
and  might  throw  light  on  many  now  obscure  points.     (14)  De 
RegibuSj  in  three  books,  containing  short  biographies  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe, 
treated  in  his  usual  style  of  a  string  of  facts  coupled  with  a  list 
of  virtues  and  vices.     (16)  De  Eebus  Variis,  a  sort  of  ana,  of 
which  we  caji  detect  but  few,  and  those  insignificant,  notices. 
(16)  Praia,  or  miscellaneous  subjects,  in  ten  or  perhaps  twelve 
books,  which  work  was  greatly  admired  not  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding,  but  also  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  as  Teuffel  thinks,  that  many  of  the  fore- 
going treatises  may  really  have  been  simply  portions  of  the  Pr/xta 
cited  under  their  separate  names.     The  fi^  eight  books  were 
confined  to  national  antiquities  and  other  similar  points  of  interest ; 
the  rest  were  given  to  natural  science  and  that  sort  of  popular 
philosophy  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  which  finds  a  paxaUel 
between  every  fact  of  the  physical  universe  and  some  phenomenon 
of  the  human  body  or  mind.     They  were  modelled  on  Varro's 
writings,  which  to  a  large  extent  they  superseded,  except  for  great 
writers  like  Augustine,  who  went  back  to  the  fountain  head.^ 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Suetonius  treated  history ;  but  a  work  on 
the  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Antony  and  Octavian,  is 
indicated  by  some  notices  in  Dio  Cassius  and  Jerome.     All  these 
writmgs,  however,  are  lost,  and  the  sole  work  by  which  we  can 
form  an  estimate  of  Suetonius's  genius  is  his  lives  of  the  Caesars, 
which  we  fortunately  possess  almost  entire. 

Suetonius  possessed  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  biographer.     He  was  minute,  laborious,  and 

^  In  one  MS.  is  appended  to  Snetonins's  works  a  list  of  grammatical  obser- 
vations called  Differenliat  aermonwm  JRemmi  PaUiemonis  ex  Ubro  Sttetoni 
Tranquilli  qui  inscribitur  PnUwm,  Both  prints  these,  but  does  not  believe 
them  genuine. 
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accurate  in  his  investigation  of  facts ;  lie  neglected  notliing,  lioir- 
ever  trivial  or  even  offensive,  whicli  lie  thought  threw  light  upon 
the  character  or  circumstances  of  those  he  desciihed.  And  he  is 
completely  impartial;  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say 
indifferent.  Hia  accounts  have  been  well  compared  by  a  French 
writer  to  the  prods  verbal  of  the  law  courts.  They  are  dry, 
systematic,  and  uncoloured  by  partisanship  or  passion.  Such 
statements  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  particularly  when  read 
as  a  pendant  to  the  history  of  Tacitus,  which  they  often  confirm^ 
often  correct,  and  always  illustrate.  To  take  a  single  point ;  we 
see  from  Tacitus  how  it  was  that  the  emperors  were  so  odious  to 
the  aristocracy;  we  see  from  Suetonius  how  it  was  that  they 
became  the  idols  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  details  are  extremely 
disgusting,  but  this  strong  realism  is  a  Eoman  characteristic,  and 
adds  to  their  value.  To  the  higher  attributes  of  a  historian 
Suetonius  has  no  pretension.  He  scarcely  touches  on  the  great 
historic  events,  and  never  ventures  a  comprehensive  judgment ; 
nor  can  he  even  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  characters  he  pourtrays. 
But  he  is  a  faithful  collector  of  evidence  on  which  the  philosophic 
biographer  may  base  his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  generally  gives 
his  sources;  which  are  authentic  in  almost  every  case,  we  may  use 
his  statements  with  perfect  confidence. 

His  style  is  coloured  with  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  with  poetic 
embellishment,  but  is  otherwise  terse  and  vigorous.  The  extreme 
curtness  he  cultivated  often  leads  him  into  something  bordering 
on  obscurity.  His  habit  of  alluding  to  sources  of  information 
instead  of  being  at  the  pains  to  describe  them  at  length,  while  it 
adds  to  the  neatness  of  his  periods,  detracts  from  its  value  to  our- 
selves. He  rises  but  rarely  into  eloquence,  and  stiU  more  rarely 
shows  dramatic  power.  The  best  known  of  his  descriptive  scenes 
is  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  that  of  Nero  is  almost  more 
graphic  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  give  a  translation  of  itw^ 
The  scene  is  the  palace,  the  time,  the  night  before  his  death : — 

"  He  thus  put  off  deciding  what  to  do  till  next  day.  But  about  inidnig:1it 
he  awoke,  and  finding  the  gnard  gone,  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  sent  round 
messaffes  to  hia  friends  ;  but  meeting  with  no  response,  he  himself,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  persons,  called  at  their  houses  in  turn.  But  eTery 
door  was  shut,  and  no  one  answered  his  inquiries,  so  he  returned  to  hu 
chamber  to  find  the  ^ard  had  fled,  carrying  with  them  the  entire  furniture, 
and  with  the  rest  his  box  of  poison.  He  at  once  asked  for  Spiculua  tlie 
mirmillo  or  some  other  trained  assassin  to  deal  the  fatal  blow,  but  could  ^t 
no  one.  This  seemed  to  strike  him ;  he  cried  out,  '  Have  I  then  neither 
friend  nor  enemy  f '  anjl  ran  forward  as  if  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the 

'  It  will  be  found  Ner.  47-49. 
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river.  Bnt  dieckin/;  Ms  steps  lie  begged  for  some  better  concealed  hiding- 
place  where  he  might  have  time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedman 
Phaou  offered  his  suburban  villa,  situate  four  miles  distant,  midway  between 
the  Salarian  and  Nomentane  roads  ;  so  just  as  he  was,  bare-foot  and  clad  in 
his  tunic,  he  threw  round  him  a  faded  cloak,  and  covering  his  head,  and 
binding  a  napkin  over  his  face,  mounted  a  horse  with  four  companions  of 
whom  Sporus  was  one.     On  starting  he  was  terrified  by  a  shock  of  earth- 

auake  and  an  adverse  flash  of  lightning,  and  heard  from  the  camp  hard  by 
[le  shouts  of  the  soldiers  predicting  his  ruin  and  Galba's  triumph.  A  tra- 
veller, as  they  passed,  observed,  *  Those  men  are  pursuing  Nero ; '  another 
asked,  '  Is  there  any  news  in  town  about  Nero  ? '  His  horse  took  fright  at 
the  smell  of  a  dead  body  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  road  ;  in  the  con- 
fusion his  disguise  fell  off,  and  a  praetorian  soldier  recognised  and  saluted 
him.  Arrived  at  the  post-house,  they  left  their  horses,  and  stniggled 
through  a  thorny  copse  by  following  a  track  in  the  sandy  soil,  but  were 
obliged  to  put  cloths  under  their  feet  as  they  walked.  However,  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  back  wall  of  the  villa.  Phaon  then  suggested  that  they 
should  hide  in  a  cavern  hard  by,  formed  bv  a  heap  of  sand.  But  Nero 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  buried  alive,  they  waited  a  little,  till  a  chance 
should  offer  of  entering  the  villa  unobserved.  Seeing  some  water  in  a  little 
pool,  he  scooped  some  up  with  his  hand,  and  just  before  drinking  said  *  This 
IS  Nero*s  distilled  water ! '  then,  seeing  how  his  cloak  was  torn  by  the 
brambles,  he  peeled  off  the  thorns  from  the  branches  that  crossed  the  path. 
Then  crawling  on  all  fours,  he  passed  through  a  narrow  passage  out  of  the 
cavern  into  the  nearest  cellar,  and  there  laid  himself  on  a  pallet  made  of  old 
straw  and  furnished  with  anything  but  a  comfortable  pillow.  Becoming 
both  hungi7  and  thirsty,  he  refused  some  mustv  bread  that  was  offered  him, 
but  drank  a  little  tepid  water.  To  free  himself  from  the  constant  shower  of 
abuse  that  those  who  came  to  gaze  poured  on  him,  he  ordered  a  pit  to  be 
made  according  to  the  measure  of  his  body,  and  any  bits  of  marble  that  lay 
by  to  be  heaped  together,  and  water  and  wood  to  be  brought  for  the  proper 
disposing  of  the  corpse  ;  weeping  at  each  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  sayiug 
every  now  and  then,  *  Oh  I  what  an  artist  the  world  is  losing  !| '  ^ 

While  thus  occupied  a  missive  was  brought  to  Phaon.  Nero  snatched  it 
cot  of  his  hand,  ana  read  that  he  had  been  decreed  an  enemy  by  the  Bcnate, 
and  was  demanded  for  punishment  *  according  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors.' 
He  asked  what  this  meant.  Being  told  that  he  would  be  stripped  naked, 
his  neck  fixed  in  a  pitchfork,  and  nis  back  scourged  until  he  was  dead,  he 
seized  in  his  terror  two  daggers  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  but  after 
feeling  their  edge  put  them  back  into  their  sheaths,  alleging  that  the  fated 
hour  had  not  yet  come.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  Sporus  to  raise  the  funeral 
lamentation,  then  he  would  implore  some  one  to  set  him  an  example  of 
courage  by  dying  first ;  sometimes  he  would  chide  his  own  irresoluteness  by 
saying — '  I  am  a  base  degenerate  man  to  live !    This  does  not  beseem  Nero  ! 

We  must  be  steady  on  occasions  like  these— come,  rouse  yourself  1 '  *  Already 
the  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  who  had  receiyed  orders  to  cany  him 

off  alive.     Crying  out  in  tne  words  of  Homer  : 

*  The  nolfla  of  iwift-f  ooted  steeds  strikes  my  ears,* 

he  drove  the  weapon  into  his  throat  with  the  help  of  his  secretary  Epaphit>- 
ditna,  and  immediately  fell  back  half-dead.  The  centurion  now  arrived,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  him,  put  his  cloak  to  the  wound ;  Nero  only 

^  Qnalis  artifez  pereo. 

*  Many  of  these  ejaculations  are  in  Greek.     On  this  see  note  L  p.  37. 
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replied,  '  Too  late  1'  and  *  This  is  your  loyalty  1'  With  those  words  he  died, 
his  eyes  beins  quite  glazed,  and  starting  out  in  a  manner  horrible  to  witoeas. 
His  continual  and  earnest  petition  had  been  that  no  one  should  have  posses- 
sion of  his  head,  but  that  come  what  would,  he  might  be  buried  whole. 
This  Talus,  Galba's  freedman,  granted.'* 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  his  narratiye,  though  not  lofty,  is  mastedy, 
clear,  and  impressive. 

Besides  Suetonius  we  have  a  historian,  though  a  minor  one,  in 
P.  Annius  Florus,^  who  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
rhetorician  and  poet  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Pliny,  and 
author  of  a  dialogue,  "  Vergilius  Orator  an  Poeta,^  and  some  lines 
De  Basis  and  De  Qualitate  VUae,  ^  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  vanquished  at 
the  Capitoline  contest  through  unjust  partiality,  and  settled  at 
Tanaco  as  a  professional  rhetorician.  Under  Hadrian  he  returned 
to  Eome,  and  probably  did  not  survive  his  reign.  The  epitome 
of  Livy's  history,  or  rather  the  wars  of  it,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  era  of  Augustus,  in  two  short  books,  is  a  pretentious 
and  smartly  written  work.  But  it  shows  no  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  no  power  of  impartial  judgment.  Its  views  of  the  con- 
stitution ^  are  even  more  superficial  than  those  of  Livy.  The  first 
book  ends  with  the  Gracchi,  after  whom,  according  to  the  author, 
the  decline  began.  The  frequent  moral  declamations  were  greatly 
to  the  taste  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  throughout  them  Florofi  was 
a  favourite.  Abridgments  were  now  the  fashion ;  perhaps  that  of 
Pompeius  Trogus  by  Justinus  belongs  to  this  reign.*  Many  his- 
torians wrote  in  Greek. 

Jurisprudence  was  also  actively  cultivated.  We  have  tiie  two 
great  names  of  Salvius  Julianus  and  Sex.  Pomponiub,  both  of 
whom  continued  to  write  under  the  Antonines.  They  were  nearly 
of  an  age.  Pomponius,  we  infer  from  his  own  words,«  was  bom 
somewhere  about  84  a.d.,  and  as  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  it  is  pro> 
bable  that  he  survived  his  brother  jurist.  Both  enjoyed  for  several 
centuries  a  high  and  deserved  reputation.  The  rise  of  philoso- 
phical jurispradence  coincides  with  the  decline  of  all  other  litera- 
ture. It  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  science  rather  than 
letters,  and  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  more  than  merely 
noticed  here.  Both  these  authors  wrote  a  digest,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  works.  The  best-known  popular  treatise  of  Pom- 
ponius was  his  Ev/ihiridion,  or  Manual  of  the  Law  of  iN'ations, 

^  Usually  (from  the  Cod.  Bamberg.)  Julius  Florus ;  but  Mommaen considers 
this  a  corruption. 

■  Riese,  AnthoL  Lot  p.  168-70  ;  ib.  No.  87,  p.  101.  Some  have  ascribed 
the  Pervigilmm  Vienetis  to  him. 

*  ii.  1.  *  See  back  page  331.  »  Dig.  xl.  5,  20. 
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containing  a  sketcli  of  the  history  of  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence 
until  the  time  of  Julian.^ 

The  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  pursued  with  much 
industry,  hut  hy  persons  of  inferior  mark.  Antonius  Julianus, 
a  SpaniEffd,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  by  Gellius,^  kept  up 
the  older  style  as  against  the  new  African  fashion.  His  declama- 
tions have  perished;  hut  those  of  Calpurniub  Elacgus  still 
remain.  The  chief  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
to  declaiming  in  Greek.  The  celebrated  Favorinus,  at  once  philo- 
sopher, rhetorician,  and  minute  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Tbbbntius  Scaurus  wrote  a  book  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  commentaries  on  Plautus  and  VirgiL  We  have  his  treatise 
De  Orthographia,  which  contains  many  rare  ancient  forms.  His 
evident  desire  to  be  brief  has  caused  some  obscurity.  .  The  author 
formed  his  language  on  the  older  models ;  like  Suetonius,  follow- 
ing Pliny,  and  through  him,  the  classical  period. 

Philosophers  abounded  in  this  age,  and  one  at  least,  Plutarch, 
has  attained  the  highest  renown.  As  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest,  wrote  in  Greek,  no  more  will  be  said  about  them  here. 

A  medical  writer  of  some  note,  whose  two  works  on  acute  (cderes 
passiones)  and  chronic  (tardae)  diseases  have  reached  us,  is  Caelius 
AuRELiANUS.  His  exact  date  is  not  known.  But  as  he  never 
aUudes  to  Galen,  it  is  probable  he  lived  before  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Sicca  in  Kumidia,  and  chiefly  followed  Soranus. 

The  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  son,  the  saintly  M. 
AuieUus,  covered  a  space  of  forty-two  years,  during  which  good 
government  and  consistent  patronage  did  all  they  could  for  letters. 
But  though  the  emperor  could  give  the  tone  to  such  literature  as 
existed,  he  could  not  revive  the  old  force  and  spirit,  which  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  Eomans  now  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  decay- 
ing people.  The  loss  of  serious  interest  in  anything,  even  in 
pleasure,  argues  a  reduced  mental  calibre ;  and  the  substitution  of 
minute  learning  for  original  thought  always  marks  an  irrecover- 
able decadence.  The  chief  writer  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  is  M.  Cornelius  Fbonto  (90-168  a.d.),  a  native  of  Cirta, 
in  Kumidia,  who  had  been  held  under  Hadrian  to  be  the  first 
pleader  of  the  day;  and  now  rose  to  even  greater  influence  from 
being  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  young  Caesars,  M. 
Anrdius  and  L.  Yerus.  Pronto  suffered  acutely  from  the  gout, 
and  the  tender  solicitude  displayed  by  Aurelius  for  his  preceptor's 
ailments  is  pleasant  to  see,  though  the  tone  of  condolence  is  some- 
times a  littie  mawkish.     Pronto  was  a  thorough  pedant,  and  of 

1  For  these  writers,  see  Teuff.  §  845.  >  i.  4,  1. 
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corrupt  taste.  He  had  all  the  dumsy  affectation  of  his  school 
AiLrelius  adopted  his  teacher's  love  of  archaisms  with  such  zest 
that  even  Fronto  was  obliged  to  advise  a  more  popular  style. 
When  Aurelius  left  off  rhetoric  for  the  serious  study  of  philosophy, 
Fronto  tried  his  best  to  dissuade  hini  from  such  apostasy.  In  lus 
eyes  eloquence,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  only  pursuit  vrorthy 
of  a  groat  man.  In  later  life  Aurelius  arrived  at  better  canons  of 
judgment ;  in  his  Meditations  he  praises  Frontons  goodness,^  but 
says  not  a  word  about  his  eloquence.  His  contemporaries  were 
less  reserved  They  extoUed  him  to  the  skies,  and  made  him 
their  oracle  of  all  wisdom.  Eumenius  ^  says,  "  he  is  the  second 
and  equal  glory  of  Eoman  eloquence ; "  and  Macrobius^  says, 
"  There  are  four  styles  of  speech;  the  copious,  of  which  Cicero  is 
chief;  the  terse,  in  which  Sallust  holds  sway;  the  dry,*  which  is 
assigned  to  Fronto;  the  florid,  in  which  Pliny  luxuriates."  With 
testimonies  like  these  before  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
liad  been  raised  to  the  consulship  (143)  and  to  the  confidential 
friendship  of  two  emperors,  scholars  had  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  his  genius.  £ut  the  discovery  of  his  letters  by  Mai  Q815) 
undeceived  them.  Independently  of  their  false  taste,  whim  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader,  they  show  a  feeble  mind,  together 
with  a  lack  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  He  has,  however, 
a  good  naturdf  and  a  genial  self-conceit,  which  attracts  us  to  him, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  affection  of  his  pupil,  though  we 
suspect  it  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  his  master's  influence. 

Until  these  came  to  light,  scarcely  anything  was  known  of 
Fronto's  works.  Five  discussions  on  the  signification  of  words 
had  been  preserved  in  Gellius,  and  a  passage  in  which  he  violently 
attacks  the  Christians  in  Minucius  Felix.  But  the  letters  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  his  mind,  t.e.  they  are  well  stocked  with  words,  and 
supply  as  little  as  possible  of  solid  information.  Family  matters, 
mutual  condolences,  pieces  of  advice,  interspersed  with  discussions 
on  eloquence,  form  their  staple.  The  collection  consisted  of  ten 
books,  five  written  to  Aurelius  as  heir-apparent,  and  five  to  him 
as  emperor.  But  we  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  series. 
Of  Fronto's  numerous  other  writings  only  scattered  fragments  re> 
main.  They  are  as  follows : — (1)  Panegyric  speeches  addressed  to 
Hadrian^  and  Antoninus  (among  which  was  the  celebrated  one  on  his 

^  He  speaks  of  havinff  learnt  from  him  rh  iwlvraaBai  5rt  ^  rvpoMrue^ 
fiatrKoifla  ical  woiKi\la  Ktu  6v6Kpuns  koX  Sri  &t  Mvay  ol  KaXa6/upoi  otri  we^ 
Tifuy  Zinrarpiiai  iffroftySrtpoi  w^s  cicrir. 

«  Paneg.  Constant  14.  •  Sat,  ▼.  1. 

^  Siccwm,  This  shows  more  acumen  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
Macrobius. 

•  £p.  ad  M.  Gaes  u.  1. 
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Britifili  yictones  140  A.D.).  (2)  A  speech  letuxning  thanks  to  the 
senate  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians.  (3)  Speeches  for  the 
Bithynians  and  Ptolomaeenses.  (4)  Speeches  for  and  against  indi- 
yidnals.  (5)  The  speech  against  the  Christians  quoted  by  Minu- 
cius.  (6)  Appended  to  the  letters  are  also  some  Greek  epistles 
to  members  of  the  imperial  household,  a  consolation  from  Aure- 
lius  to  Fronto  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  and  his  reply,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  desponding  pessimism  and  philological  pedantry.^ 
(7)  Trifles  like  the  €po>riico9,  a  study  based  on  Plato's  theory  of 
love,  the  story  of  Arion,  the  feriae  cdsiensesy  in  which  he  humor- 
ously advises  the  prince  to  take  a  hoKday,  the  laudea  fumi  et 
pidvens,  a  rhetorical  exercise,^  show  that  he  was  quite  at  home 
in  a  less  ambitious  vein. 

The  best  example  of  his  style  and  habits  of  thought  is  found 
in  the  letters  De  JEloquentia  on  p.  139  sqq.  of  Naber's  edition. 

His  life  was  soured  by  suffering  and  bereavement  His  wife  and 
all  his  children  but  one  died  before  him,  and  he  himself  was  a 
victim  to  various  diseases.  Hia  interest  for  us  is  due  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Aurelius  and  the  general  dearth  at  that  period  of  first- 
rate  writers.  He  died  probably  before  the  year  169.  With 
Fronto's  letters  are  found  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  Aure- 
lius, but  they  do  not  call  for  any  remark.  Tha  writings  that  have 
brought  him  the  purest  and  loftiest  fame  are  not  in  Latin  but  in 
Greek.     It  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

A  younger  contemporary  and  admirer  of  Fronto  is  Aulub 
Gbllius  (1251-175  a.d.),  author  of  the  Nodes  AUicae,  in  twenty 
books,  a  pleasant,  gossiping  work,  written  to  occupy  the  leisure  of 
his  sons,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  details  on 
literature  and  religious  or  antiquarian  lore.  GeUius  is  a  man  of 
small  mind,  but  makes  up  by  zeal  for  lack  of  power.  He  was 
trained  in  philosophy  under  Favorinus,  in  rhetoric  under  Antonius 
Julianus  and,  perhaps,  Fronto,  but  his  style  and  taste  are,  on  the 
whole,  purer  than  those  of  his  preceptors.  The  title  Nodes 
Atticae  was  chosen,  primarily,  because  the  book  was  written  at 
Athens  and  during  the  lucubrations  of  the  night ;  but  its  modesty 
was  also  a  recommendation  in  his  eyes.  The  subjects  are  very 
various,  but  grammar  or  topics  connected  with  it  preponderate. 
A  large  space  is  devoted  to  anecdotes,  literary  and  historical,  and 
among  these  are  found  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written  passages.  Another  element  of  importance  is  found  in  the 
quotations,  which  are  very  numerous,  from  ancient  authors.     The 

^  In  complaiiiiiig  of  fate,  he  saddenly  breaks  off  with  the  words  :   Faia 
afomdo  appellata  aiurU;  hoecine  est  reetefarif  §  7. 
'  On  this  see  a  fnller  account,  pp.  478,  474. 

2^ 
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reader  will  appreciate  the  valne  of  these  from  the  continTial 
references  to  Gellius  which  have  been  made  in  this  work-^ 

The  style  of  Gellius  abounds  with  archaisms  and  rare  words, 
e,g,y  edtdcarSy  recent  art,  aentscator,  adtdescerUes  fniffis,  degans  ver- 
borum,  and  shows  an  unnecessary  predilection  for  frequentativea' 
It  is  obvious  that  in  his  day  men  had  ceased  to  feel  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  used.      As  a  depraved  bodily  condition 
requires  larger  and  stronger  doses  of  physic  to  affect  it,  so  Grellius, 
when  his  subject  is  most  trivial,  strives  most  for  overcharged 
vigour  of  language.^    But  these  defects  are  less  conspicuous  in  the 
later  books,  where  his  thought  also  rises  not  imfrequently  into  a 
higher  region.      The  man's  nature  is   amiable  and  social;    he 
enUsted  the  help  of  his  friends  in  the  preparation  of  his  little 
essays,^  and  seems  to  have  been  on  kindly  terms  with  most  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  day.     Among  the  ancients  his  admiration  was 
chiefly  bestowed  on  VirgU  and  Cicero  as  representatives  of  litera- 
ture, on  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus,^  as  representatives  of  science. 
His  power  of  criticism  is  narrowed  by  pedantry  and  small  passions, 
but  when  these  are  absent  he  can  use  his  judgmelit  weU.^     He 
preserves  many  interesting  points  of  etymology^  and  grammar,^ 
and  is  a  mine  of  archaic  quotation.     Among  contemporary  philo- 
sophers he  admires  most  Plutarch,  Favorinus,  and  Herodes  Atticns 
the  rival  of  Fronto.     He  snules  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
some  regard  all  that  is  obsolete,  arid  mentions  the  Enniamstai^ 
with  hdf-disapprovaL     But  his  own  bias  inclines  the  same  way, 
only  he  brings  more  taste  to  it  than  they.     On  the  whole  he  is  a 
very  interesting  writer,  and  the  last  that  can  be  called  in  any  way 
classical     He  is  well  spoken  of  by  Augustine  ;^^  and  Macrobins, 
though  he  scarcely  mentions  hiTTi,   pillages  his  works  without 
reserve.     His  eighth  book  is  lost,  but  the  table  of  contents  is 
fortunately  preserved. 

A  great  genius  belonging  to  this  time  is  the  jurist  Gaitjs  (110- 
180  A.D.).     His  nomen  is  not  known;  whence  some  have  sup- 

^  Some  of  the  more  interestiiig  chapters  in  his  work  may  be  referred  to  : — 
On  religion,  i.  7  ;  iv.  9 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  12;  vi.  1.  On  law,  It.  3 ;  iv.  4 ;  iv.  5; 
V.  19;  vii.  16;  X.  20.  On  Virg^  i.  23;  ii.  8;  ii.  4 ;  v.  8 ;  vL  6  ;  viL  12; 
vii.  20  ;  ix.  9 ;  X.  16 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiii.  20.  On  SaUust,  i.  16;  iL  27;  iii  1  ; 
iv.  16  ;  x.  20.     On  Ennius,  iv.  7  ;  viL  2  ;  xi.  4;  xriii.  5. 

^  And  those  often 'Fare  ones,  as  solitamsss. 

"  JE.g,  in  vii.  17,  where  he  poses  a  grammarian  as  to  the  signification  of 
ob7Wxiiis.    Compare  also  xiv.  6,  on  the  vocative  of  egregius, 

•  See  xiv.  6.  »  See  iv.  9. 

•  See  esp.  xix.  9.  '  E,g,  iv.  1. 

8  Especially  iv.  17 ;  v.  21 ;  vii.  7,  9,  11 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xviii  8,  9. 

•  xviii.  5.  w  Civ.  DeL  ix.  4. 
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posed  that  lie  never  came  to  Eome.  But  this  is  both  extremely 
imlikely  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  at  least  one  passage  of  his 
works.  He  was  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  for  many  years,  and 
from  the  style  of  his  extant  works  Teuffel  conjectures  that  they 
originated  from  oral  lectures.  It  is  astonishing  how  dear  even 
the  later  Latin  language  becomes  when  it  touches  on  congenial 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture  or  law.  The  ancient  legal  phraseology 
had  been  seriously  complained  of  as  being  so  technical  as  to  baffle 
all  but  experts  in  deciphering  its  meaning.  Horace  ridicules  the 
cunning  of  the  trained  legal  intellect  in  more  than  one  place. 
But  this  reproach  was  no  longer  just  The  series  of  able  and 
thoughtful  writers  who  had  carried  out  a  successive  and  systematic 
treatment  of  law  since  the  Augustan  age  had  brought  into  it  such 
matchless  clearness,  that  they  have  formed  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent philosophic  jurists.  The  amalgamation  of  the  great  Stoic 
principles  of  natural  rights  the  equality  of  man,  and  the  jris 
gentium^  which  last  was  gradually  expanding  into  the  conception 
of  international  law,  contributed  to  make  jurisprudence  a  complete 
exponent  of  the  essential  character  of  the  Empire  as  the  "  polity 
of  the  human  race."  The  works  of  Gains  included  seven  books 
Rerum  Chtidianarum,whiQli,  like  the  work  of  Apuleius,  were  styled 
Aurei;  and  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  law,  called  Institu- 
tiones,  or  Institutay  in  foiur  books.  These  were  published  161  a.d., 
and  at  once  established  themselves  as  the  most  popular  exposition 
of  the  subject  Gains  was  a  native  of  the  east,  but  of  what 
country  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  several  other  jurists  are 
preserved.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,^  the  practicians, 
who  pleaded  or  responded,  and  the  regularly  endowed  professors 
of  jurisprudence.  Of  the  former  class  Skx.  Julius  Aprioanus 
was  the  most  celebrated  for  his  acute  intellect  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  definitions ;  Ulpius  Mabcbllus  for  his  deep  learn- 
ing and  the  prudence  of  his  decisions.  He  was  an  adviser  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius.  A  third  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises — that 
on  the  divisions  of  money,  weights,  and  measures, — ^is  still  extant, 
was  L.  VoLUSius  Mabcianus.  The  reader  is  referred  for  inf orma 
tion  on  this  subject  to  TeuflfeFs  work,  and  Posters  edition  of  the 
Insiitutes  of  Gains. 

Among  minor  authors  we  may  mention  C.  SuLPiorcs  Apolli 
KAR18,  a  Carthaginian,  who  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Aulus  GelHus.  He 
and  Arbuntius  Cbi^us  devoted  their  talents  for  the  most  part  to 
subjects  of  archaic  interest     Erudition  of  a  certain  kind  had  now 

1  Teuffel,  §  366. 
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become  universal,  and  was  discussed  with  all  the  fonnality  anil 
exuberance  of  public  debate.  The  disputations  of  the  mediseval 
universities  seem  to  have  found  their  germ  in  these  animated 
discussions  on  trivial  subjects,  such  as  are  described  in  chapters  of 
Gellius  to  which  the  reader  has  already  been  referred.^ 

Historical  research  flagged ;  epitomizers  had  possession  of  the 
field.  We  have  the  names  of  L.  Ampslius,  l^e  author  of  an 
abridged  "  book  of  useful  information  on  various  subjects,"  history 
predominating,  called  lAher  MemoriaiiSj  which  still  remains ;  and 
of  Granxus  Lioinianus,  short  fragments  of  whose  Eoman  history 
in  forty  books  are  left  to  us. 

Poetry  was  even  more  meagrely  represented.  Aulus  GeUius- 
has  preserved  a  translation  of  one  of  Plato's  epigrams,  which  ho 
calls  ovK  afjiovco^,  by  a  contemporary  author,  whose  name  he  does 
not  give.  It  is  written  in  dimeter  iambics,  an  easier  measure  than 
the  hexameter,  and  therefore  more  within  the  reduced  capacity  of 
the  time.  The  loose  metrical  treatment  proceeds  not  so  much  £nom 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  quantity  as  from  imitation  of  Hadrian's 
lax  style,^  and  perhaps  from  a  tendency,  now  no  longer  possible 
to  resist,  to  adopt  the  plebeian  methods  of  speech  and  rhythm  into 
the  domain  of  recognised  literature^  As  the  fragment  may  interest 
our  readers,  we  quote  it : 

**  Dnm  semihiuleo  Kavio 
Meum  puellam  saTior, 
Dulcemque  florem  Vpinttcs 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite ; 
Aiiimala  aem,  et  saucia 
Oucurrit  ad  labias'mihi, 
Rictumqae  in  oris  pervium 
Et  labra  pueri  inollia, 
Rimata  itineri  transitua 
Ut  transiliret,  nititur. 
Turn  si  morae  quid  pluscukiO 
Faisset  in  coetu  osculi 
Amoris  igni  x>ercita 
Transisset,  et  me  linqueret: 
Et  mira  prorsum  res  loret, 
Ut  ad  me  fierem  mortuus, 
Ad  pueram  intos  viverem." 

In  the  fifth  and  last  lines  we  see  a  reversion  to  the  ante-dassical 
irregularities  of  scansion.  The  reader  should  refer  to  the  remarks 
on  this  subject  on  page  20. 

Perhaps  the  much-disputed  poem  called  Pervigilium  Veneris 

1  Kote  1,  p.  466.  a  ^ix.  11. 

^  The  personal  taste  of  the  emperors  now  greatly  helped  to  form  style. 
This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  criticising  the  works  of  this  period. 
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1)elong8  to  this  epocL.^  It  is  prmted  in  Weber's  GarjgfiJUB  Fodarum^ 
and  is  well  worth  leading  from  the  melancholy  despondency  that 
breathes  through  its  quiet  inspiration.  The  metre  is  the  trochaic 
^trameter,  which  is  always  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language,  and 
which  here  appears  treated  with  Greek  strictness,  except  that  in 
lines  55,  62,  91,  a  spondee  is  used  in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  a 
trochee.     The  refrain — 

'*  Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  qnique  amavit,  eras  amet," 

may  be  called  the  ''  last  word  "  of  expiring  epicureanism. 

The  last  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  the  rhetorician  and 
pseudo^philosopher,  L.  Apulsius.  He  was  bom  at  Madaura^  in 
Africa,  114  A.D.^-and  calls  himself  Seminumida  et  Semigaetula.^ 
His  p^nts  were  in  easy  circumstance^,  and  sent  him  to  school  at 
Carthage,  which  was  fast  rising  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
seminaries  of  rhetoric.  By  his  father's  death  he  came  into  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  order  to  finish  his  education  spent  some 
time  at  Athens,  and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  East  huntmg 
up  all  the  information  he  could  find  on  magic  and  necromancy, 
and  getting  himself  initiated  into  all  the  different  mysteries. 
About  136  he  came  to  Eome,  where  he  practised  at  the  bar  for 
about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Madaura;  but  soon 
growing  discontented  determined  to  indulge  his  restless  craving  for 
travel  and  acquiring  knowledge.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Egypt, 
the  nurse  of  ail  occult  wisdom,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
curious  spirits.  On  his  way  he  fell  ill  and  was  detained  at  Oea, 
where  he  met  a  rich  widow  named  Pudentilla,  whom  in  course  of 
time  he  married.  Her  two  sons  had  not  been  averse  to  the  match, 
indeed  Apuleius  says  they  strongly  urged  it  forward.  But  very 
soon  they  found  their  step-father  an  inconvenience,  and  through 
their  uncle  Aemilianus  instituted  a  suit  against  biTn  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  bewitched  their  mother  into  marrying  him.  This 
serious  charge,  which  was  based  principally  on  the  disparity  of 
years,  Pudentilla  being  sixty  (though  her  husband  maintains  she  is 
only  forty),  Apuleius  refutes  in  his  A'pologiaf  a  valuable  relic  of 
the  time,  which  weU  deserves  to  be  read.  The  accusation  had  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  the  orator  replies.  The 
first  part  or  preamble  had  tried  to  excite  odium  against  him  by 
alleging  his  effeminacy  in  using  dentifrice,  in  possessing  a  mirror, 

^  Such  is  Teuffel's  opiuiou,  followiug  Biichelor,  L.  L.  §  858. 
«  P.  1414. 

>  This  date  is  adopted  by  Charpentier.     Teufifel  (L.  L.  §  362,  2)  iIlcIi^es 
to  a  later  date,  125  A.D. 
^  ApoL  28.  *  SoTnetimes  called  Z>0  Magia^ 
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and  in  writing  laacivious  poems,  and  also  by  alluding  to  his  f  onner 
poverty;  His  reply  to  this  is  ready  enough;  he  admits  thai 
nature  has  favoured  him  with  a  handsome  person  of  which  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  trying  to  make  the  best ;  besides,  how  do  they 
know  his  mirror  is  not  used  for  optical  experiments  1  As  to 
poverty,  if  he  had  been  poor,  he  gloried  in  the  fact;^  many  great 
and  virtuous  men  had  been  so  too,  and  some  thought  poverty  an 
essential  part  of  virtue.  The  preamble  disposed  of,  he  proceeds  to 
the  more  serious  chaige  of  magic.  He  has,  so  the  indictment  says, 
fascinated  a  child ;  he  has  bought  poisons ;  he  keeps  something 
uncaamy  in  his  handkerchief,  probably  some  token  of  sorcery ;  he 
offers  nocturnal  sacrifices,  vestiges  of  which  of  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter have  been  found ;  and  he  worships  a  little  skeleton  he  has 
made  and  which  he  always  carries  about  with  him.  His  answer 
to  t^ese  chaiges  is  as  follows : — ^the  child  was  epileptic  and  died 
without  Ms  aid ;  the  poisons  he  has  bought  for  purposes  of  natural 
science ;  the  image  he  carries  in  his  handkerchief  is  that  of  Plato's 
monarch  (vov?  jScuriXcvc),  devotion  to  which  is  only  natural  in  a 
professed  Platonist;  and  as  for  the  sacrifices,  they  are  pious 
prayers,  offered  outside  the  town  solely  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
peaceful  inspirations  which  the  country  awakens.  The  third  part 
of  the  indictment  ccHaoemed  his  marriage.  He  has  forced  the  lady's 
affections;  he  has  used  occult  arts  as  her  own  letters  show,  to  gain 
an  influence  over  hefr;  love-letters  have  passed  between  them, 
which  is  a  suspicicfus  thing  when  the  lady  is  sixty  years  of  age ; 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  out  of  Oea ;  and  last  but  not  least,  he 
has  got  possession  of  her  very  considerable  fortune.  His  answers  are 
equally  to  the  point  here.  So  far  from  being  unwilling  to  espouse 
him  or  needing  any  compulsion,  the  good  lady  with  difficulty  waited 
till  her  sons  came  of  age,  and  then  brooked  no  further  delay; 
moreover  he  had  not  pressed  his  suit,  though  her  sons  themselves 
hiid  strongly  wished  him  to  do  so ;  as  regards  the  conespondenoei 
a  son  who  reads  his  mother's  private  letters  is  hardly  a  witness  to 
command  confidence ;  as  regards  her  age  she  is  forty,  not  sixty  ; 
as  regards  the  place  of  her  marriage  both  of  them  preferred  the 
country  to  the  town ;  and  as  regards  the  fortune,  which  he  denies 
to  be  a  rich  one,  the  will  provides  that  on  her  death  it  shall  revert 
to  her  sons.  Having  now  completed  his  argument  he  lets  loose 
the  flood-gates  of  his  satire ;  and  with  a  violence,  an  indecency, 
and  a  dragging  to  light  of  home  secrets,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 

^  The  word  pauperias  mnst  be  used  in  a  limited  sense,  as  it  is  by  Horace. 
pauperenmue  dives  tm  petit ;  or  else  we  mnst  suppose  that  Aptueios  hmd 
st^uandered  his  fortune  in  his  travels. 
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except  in  some  recent  trials,  lie  flays  the  reputation  of  uncle  and 
nephews,  and  tnumphantly  appeals  to  the  judge  to  give  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  1 

We  next.flnd  him  at  Carthage  where  he  gave  puhlic  lectures  on 
rhetoric  He  had  enough  real  ability  joined  with  his  affectation 
of  wisdom  to  ensure  his  success  in  this  sphere.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  he  attained  not  only  all  the  civil  honours  that  the  city 
had  to  bestow,  but  also  the  pontificate  of  Aesculapius,  a  position 
eveu  more  gratif^png  to  his  tastes.  During  his  career  as  a 
rhetorician  he  wrote  the  Florida,  which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  selected  passages  from  his  public  discourses.  It  is  now 
divided  into  four  books,  but  apparently  at  j&rst  had  no  such  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  specimens  of  eloquence  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
in  a  middle  style  between  the  comparatively  natural  one  of  his 
Apologia  and  the  congeries  of  styles  of  all  periods  which  his  latest 
works  present.  In  these  morceaux,  some  of  which  are  designed 
as  themes  for  improvisation,  he  pretends  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  is  nowhere  very  deep.  He  was  equally  fluent  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  frequency  passed  from  one  language  to  the 
other  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  now  cultivated  that  peculiar  style  which  we  see  fully  matured! 
in  his  Metamorphoses,  It  is  a  mixture  of  poetical  and  prose' 
diction,  of  archaisms  and  modernisms,  of  rare  native  and  foreign,' 
terms,  of  solecisms,  conceits,  and  quotations,  which  render  it  re-j 
pulsive  to  the  reader  and  betray  the  chaotic  state  of  its  creator's  > 
canons  of  taste.  The  story  is  copied  from  Lucian's  Aovkio^  tj  *Ovo9, 
but  it  is  on  a  larger  scsde,  and  many  insertions  occur,  such  as 
adventures  with  bandits  or  magicians ;  accounts  of  jugglers,  priests 
of  Cybele,  and  other  vagrants ;  details  on  the  arts ;  a  description  of 
an  opera ;  licentious  stories ;  and,  above  all,  the  pretty  tale  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,^  which  came  originally  from  the  East,  but  in  its  present 
form  seems  rather  to  be  modelled  on  a  Greek  redaction.  "  The 
golden  ass  of  Apuleius,"  as  the  eleven  books  of  Metamorphoses 
are  called  by  their  admirers,  was  by  no  means  thought  so  well  of 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  now.  Macrobius  expresses  his  wonder  that 
a  serious  philosopher  should  have  spent  time  on  such  trifles.  St 
Augustine  seems  to  think  it  possible  the  story  may  be  a  true  one : 
"  aut  indicavit  aut  finxit "  It  is  a  fictitious  autobiography,  narrating 
the  adventures  of  the  author's  youth ;  how  he  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  three  leather-bottles  and  condemned ;  how  he  was  vivified 
by  an  enchantress  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  how  he  wished  to 

^  The  case  was  tried  before  the  Proconsnl  Claudius  MazimnB. 
>  It  will  be  foand  Metam.  iy.  28— vi.  24. 
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follow  her  tlnough  the  air  as  a  bird,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  of  her 
maids  was  transformed  into  an  ass ;  how  he  met  many  strange  ad- 
ventures in  his  search  for  the  rose-leaves  which  alone  could  restore 
his  lost  human  form.  The  change  of  shape  gave  him  many  chances 
of  observing  men  and  women :  among  other  incidents  he  is  treated 
with  disdain  by  his  own  horse  and  mule,  and  severely  beaten  by 
his  groom.  He  hears  his  character  openly  defamed ;  his  resent- 
ment at  this,  and  the  frequent  attempts  he  makes  to  assert  his 
rationality,  are  among  the  most  ludicrous  parts  of  the  book ;  finally, 
after  many  adventures,  he  is  restored  to  human  shape  by  some 
priests  of  Isis  or  Osiris,  to  whose  service  he  devotes  himJself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Some  have  considered  this  extravagant  story  to  be  an  allegory,^ 
others,  again,  a  covert  satire  on  the  vices  of  his  countrymen.  This 
latter  supposition  we  may  at  once  discard.  The  former  is  not 
unlikely,  though  the  exact  explanation  of  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Perhaps  the  ass  symbolizes  sensuality ;  the  rose-leaves, 
science ;  the  priests  of  Isis,  either  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  the 
Mysteries ;  the  return  to  human  shape,  holiness  or  virtue.  It  is 
also  possible  that  it  may  be  a  plea  for  paganism  against  the  new 
religious  elements  that  were  gathering  strength  at  Carthage ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have  chosen  as  his  model  the 
atheistic  story  of  Lucian.  In  a  similar  manner  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  progress  of  the  soul. 
Apuleius  was  one  of  those  minds  not  uncommon  in  a  decaying 
civilization,  in  which  extreme  quasi-religious  exaltation  alternates 
with  impure  hilarity.  He  is  a  licentious  mystic;  a  would-be 
magician;^  a  hierophant  of  pretentious  sanctity,  something  between 
a  Cagliostro  and  a  Swedenborg ;  a  type  altogether  new  in  Koman 
literature,  and  a  gloomy  index  of  its  speedy  fall 

Besides  these  works  of  Apuleius,  we  possess  some  short  philoso- 
phical tracts,  embodying  some  of  hia  Platonist  and  Pythagorean 
doctrines.  They  are  De  deo  Socratisy  De  Dogmate  Platoms  in  three 
books,  and  the  De  Mundo,  a  popular  theologico-scientific  exposition 
drawn  from  Aristotle.  The  general  tenor  of  these  works  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter,  as  their  bearing  on  the  thought 
of  the  times  gives  them  considerable  importance. 

^  Apuleius  himself  (i.  1)  calls  it  a  MiUHan  tale  (see  App.  to  ch.  8).  These 
are  very  generally  condemned  by  the  classical  writers.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  very  largely  read  sub  roaa.  When  Crassus  was  defeated  in  Parthia, 
the  king  Surenas  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  struck  ¥rith  the  licentious 
novels  which  the  Roman  officers  read  during  the  campaisna. 

'  St  Au^stine  fully  believed  that  he  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  were  workers 
of  (demoniacal)  miracles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

StATB  of  PfllLOSOPmOAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  DURING  THE 

Period  of  the  Antonineb — Conclusion. 

During  the  second  century  after  Christ  we  have  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  the  renaissance  of  Greek  literature.  The  eloquence 
which  had  so  long  been  siJent  now  was  heard  again  in  Dio  Chry- 
sostom,  the  delicate  artillery  of  Attic  wit  was  revived  by  Lucian, 
the  dignity  of  sublime  thought  waer  upheld  by  Arrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  had  never  quite 
discontinued  the  art  of  eloquence.  When  their  own  politicid  in- 
dependence ended,  they  carried  their  talents  into  other  lands,  into 
Egypt,  India,  Asia  Mmor,  sowing  eolonies  of  intelligence  where- 
ftver  they  went ;  but  the  chief  place  to  which  they  flocked  was 
Rome.  At  Rome  the  hold  they  gained  was  such  that  even 
tyranny  itself  could  not  loosen  it  Their  Kght  spirits  and  plastic 
nature  made  them  adapt  themselves  to  every  fashion  without 
difficulty  and  without  regret ;  even  under  Tiberius  or  Domitian 
there  was  always  something  for  a  cultured  Greek  to  do.^ 

Rhetoric  was  the  inheritance  of  the  dethroned  Greek  nation, 
and  they  clung  to  it  with  all  the  fondness  of  gratitude.  Long 
after  the  pacification  of  the  world  had  destroyed  all  the  subject- 
matter  of  oratory,  they  cherished  the  form  of  it^  and  practised  it 
vrith  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  worthlessness.  Even  in  her  best 
days,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides^  Greece  had  been  a  victim  to 
fine  talking ;  the  words  of  her  deHcions  language  seemed  by  their 
mere  sound  to  have  power  over  thoee  that  used  them ;  and  now 
that  patriotism  had  ceased  to  inspire  her  orators,  they  naturally 
sought  in  the  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  style  an  equivalent  for  the 
chastebeauties  of  ancient  nationaleloquence.  There  were  two  classes 
of  Greeks  at  this  period  who  efifected  in  no  small  degree  the  general 
spread  of  culture.     These  were  the  rhetors  and  the  sophists ;  pro- 

1  The  reader  is  referred  to  Champa^y,  Zes  Osars,  voU.  iii.  and  iv ;  Martha, 
Zes  Moralistes  romainea;  Gaston  Boissier,  Le$  ArUonins;  Charpcntier,  Ecri- 
vains  latins  sous  V Empire, 
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perly  speaking  distinct,  but  often  confoonded  under  tlie  geneial 
name  of  sophist 

The  rhetors  proper  have  been  akeady  described.     We  need  only 
notice  here  the  gradually  increasing  insignificance  of  the  themes 
they  chose.     In  the  Qaudian  era  the  points  discussed  were  either 
historical,  mythical,  or  legaL     All  had  some  reference,  however 
distant,  to  actual  pleading  before  a  court  of  law.     But  now  even 
this  element  of  reality  has  disappeared.     The  poetical  readings 
which  had  been  the  f  a^ion  under  Domitian  gave  place  to  rhetorical 
ostentations  which  were  popular  in  proportion  to  their  frivolity  or 
misplaced  ingenuity.      The  heroes  of  Marathon,^  the  sages  of 
ancient  Greece,  had  once  been  the  objects  of  praise.     They  were 
now  made  ihe  objects  of  derision  and  invective.'    S^ches 
against  Socrates,  Achilles,  or  Homer,  and  in  favour  of  Busiris, 
were  commonly  delivered,  in  which  every  argument  was  acutely 
misapplied,  and  every  established  belief  acutely  combated.     Pane- 
gyrics of  cities,  gods^  or  heroes,  had  been  a  favourite  exercise  of 
the  orator's  art.     Now  these  panegyrics  were  expended  upon  the 
most  contemptible  themes,  infames  materiae  as  £hey  were  called. 
Fronto  sang  the  praises  of  idleness,  of  fevei^  of  the  vomit,  of 
gout,  of  smoke,  of  dust ;  Lucian,  in  a  speech  still  extant^  of  the 
fly ;  others  of  the  ass,  the  mouse,  the  flea  I   Such  were  the  detest- 
able travesties  into  which  Greek  eloquence  had  sunk.     Boman 
statesmen  frequently  displayed  their  talents  in  this  way ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  declaimed  in  Greek.     These  orations  were  delivered  in  a 
basilica  or  theatre,  and  for  two  days  previously  criers  ranged 
through  the  city,  advertising  the  inhabitants  of  the  locturer^s  name 
and  subject. 

Other  aspirants  to  fame,  gifted  with  less  refinement,  paraded 
the  streets  in  rags  and  filth,  and  railed  sardonically  at  all  the 
world,  mingling  flattery  of  the  crowd  with  abuse  of  the  great, 
and  of  all  the  restrictions  of  society.  These  were  the  street 
preachers  of  cynicism,  who  found  their  trade  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  one.  Often,  after  a  few  years  of  squalid  abstinence 
and  quack  philosophy,  they  had  picked  up  enough  to  enable  them 
to  shave  their  beards,  don  the  sobes  of  good  society,  and  end  their 
days  in  the  vicious  self-indulgence  which  was  the  original  inspirer 
of  their  tirades. 

Every  great  city  was  full  of  these  caterers  for  itching  ears,  the 
one  sort  fashionable,  the  other  vulgar,  but  both  equally  acceptable 
to  their  audience.  Some  more  ambitious  spirits,  of  whom  Apuleius 
is  the  type,  not  content  with  success  in  a  single  town,  moved  from 

^  The  declaimers  of  Stuisoriae  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  old  were  contemp- 
tiiously  styled  Mapaewyofidxot,  '  Delivered  by  Fronto. 
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place  to  place,  chaUengmg  the  cliief  sophist  in  each  city  to  enter 
the  lists  again^  them.  If  he  declined  the  contest,  his  popularity 
was  at  an  end  for  ever.  If  he  accepted  it,  the  risk  was  enormous, 
lest  a  people  tired  of  his  eloquence  might  prefer  the  sound  of  a 
new  voice,  and  thus  force  on  him  the  humiliation  of  surrendering 
his  crown  and  his  titles  to  another.  For  in  their  delirious  enthu- 
siasm the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  lavished  money,  honours,  im- 
munities, and  statues,  upon  the  mountebank  orators  who  pleased 
them.  Emperors  saluted  them  as  equals ;  the  people  chose  them  for 
ambassadors ;  until  their  conceit  rose  to  such  a  height  as  almost  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  belief.^  And  their  morals,  it  wiU  readily  be 
guessed,  did  not  nse  above  their  intellectual  capacities.  Instead 
of  setting  an  example  of  virtue,  they  were  below  the  average  in 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  envy.  E£feminate  in  mind,  extrava- 
gant in  purse,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  those 
who  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  instructors  of  mankind. 

But  aU  were  not  equally  debased.  Side  by  side  with  this 
truckling  to  popular  favour  was  a  genuine  attempt  to  preach  the 
simple  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  For  near  a  century  it  had 
been  recognised  that  certain  elements  of  philosophy  should  be 
given  forth  to  the  world.  Even  the  Stoics,  according  to  Lactantius,^ 
had  declared  that  women  and  slaves  were  capable  of  philosophical 
pursuits.  Apuleius,  conspicuous  in  this  department  also,  was  a 
distinguished  itinerant  teacher  of  wisdom.  Lucian  at  one  time 
lectured  in  this  way.  But  the  most  eloquent  and  natural  of  all 
was  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  though  a  Oreek,  is  so  pleasing  a  type 
of  the  best  popular  morals  of  the  time,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  referring  to  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  his  countrymen,  he 
came  to  Eome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Having  offended 
the  tyrant  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for 
his  life.  For  years  he  wandered  through  Oreece  and  Macedonia 
in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  doing  menial  work  for  his  bread,  but  often 
usked  to  display  his  eloquence  for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  Once  while  present  at  the  Olympic  festival  and 
silently  standing  among  the  throng,  he  was  recognised  as  one  who 
could  speak  weU,  and  compelled  to  harangue  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. He  chose  for  his  subject  the  praises  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
which  he  set  forth  with  such  majestic  eloquence  that  all  who  heard 
him  were  deeply  moved,  and  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs 
of  emotion,  reigned  throughout  the  vast  crowd.     Other  stories  are 

^  One,  irritated  that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  did  not  bow  to  him  in  the 
theatre,  called  out,  **  Caesar  1  do  you  not  see  me  f 
'^  Inst.  Div.  ui.  28. 
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told  showing  the  effect  of  his  words.  On  one  occasion  he  Tocalled  ft 
body  of  soldiers  to  their  allegiance ;  on  another  he  quelled  a  sedition; 
on  a  third  he  rebuked  the  mob  of  Alexandria  for  its  immoral 
conduct^  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  listened  to  without 
interruption.  When  Domitian's  death  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Eome,  he  maintained  the  same  courageous  attitude.  Trajan  often 
asked  his  advice,  and  he  discoursed  to  him  freely  on  the  greatness 
of  royalty  and  its  duties.  He  seems  to  have  held  a  lofty  view  of 
his  mission ;  he  calls  it  a  vpopfnjai^  («pa,^  or  holy  proclamation, 
and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  irpo^rfnyi  AKijOiaraToq  r^  aBavdrov 

What  he  taught,  therefore,  was  a  popular  moral  doctrine,  based 
upon  some  of  the  simpler  theories  of  philosophy,  such  as  were 
easily  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  and  admitted  of  rhetorical  ampli- 
fication and  illustration  by  mythology  and  anecdote.  Considered  in 
one  way,  this  was  a  great  step  in  advance  from  the  total  neglect  of  the 
people  by  the  earlier  teachers  of  virtue.  It  shows  the  more  humane 
spirit  which  was  slowly  leavening  the  once  proud  and  exclusive 
possessors  of  intellectual  culture.  By  exciting  a  general  interest 
in  the  great  questicsis  of  our  being,  it  paved  the  way  for  a  readier 
reception  of  the  (xospel  among  those  classes  to  whom  it  was  chiefly 
preached.  But  at  the  same  time  by  its  want  of  authority,  depending 
as  it  did  solely  on  the  eloquence  or  benevolence  of  the  individual 
sophist,  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  systematic 
amelioration  of  the  people's  character.  This  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  too  wide  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  and  it  is 
besides  foreign  to  our  present  subjects  We  must  turn  to  consider 
the  state  of  cultured  thought  on  matters  philosophical  and  religious ; 
a  point  of  great  importance  a»  bearing  on  the  decline  and  speedy 
extinction  of  literary  effort  in  Eome. 

To  begin  with  philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  Eome  had 
gradually  become  a  centre  of  free  thought,  as  it  had  become  a 
centre  of  vice  and  luxury.  The  prejudices  against  philosophy 
complained  of  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  Seneca,  had  now  almost 
vanished.  Instead  of  being  indifferent,  men  took  to  it  so  readOy 
as  to  excite  the  fears  of  more  than  one  emperor.  Neio  had  per- 
secuted philosophers ;  Vespasian  had  removed  them  from  Rome, 
Domitian  from  Italy.  After  Domitian's  death,  they  returned  with 
greater  influence  than  ever.  Hadrism  and  Antoninus  were  favour- 
able to  them.  Aurelius  was  himself  one  of  their  number.  Philo- 
sophy had  had  its  martyrs  f  and,  after  suffering,  it  had  turned 

^   Dio.  xvii.  p.  464.  >  Id.  xii.  p.  897. 

*  Epictetus  (Dissert,   iii.   26)  nses  the  very   word — Oeov  BidKOPOi 
luipTvpfs.    Christianity  hallowed  this  term,  as  it  did  so  many  otherBi 
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towaidfl  proselytisnu  The  provmces  bad  embraced  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  narrow  prejudice  which  had  envied  their  intellectual 
culture^  now  envied  their  moral  advancement;  but  equally  without 
effect  Long  before  this,  Musonius  £uf us,  an  aristocratic  Stoic,  had 
admitted  slaves  to  his  lectures,^  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had 
preached  peace  to  the  armies  of  Yitellius  and  Vespasian.^  And 
this  wide-spread  movement  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  continued 
by  men  like  Dio,  and  later  still  by  Apuleius. 

But  by  thus  gaining  in  width  it  lost  greatly  in  depth.  There 
is  a  danger  when  teaching  becomes  mainly  practical  of  its  losing 
sight  of  the  fundamental  laws  amid  the  multitude  of  details,  and 
attaching  itself  to  trifles.  There  is  a  superstition  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Epictetus  gives  diisctions  for  the  trimnung 
of  the  beard  in  a  tone  as  serious  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the 
suTmnum  honum.  And  stoicism  from  the  very  first,  by  ite  absurd 
paradox  that  all  faults  are  equal,  obviously  fell  into  this  very  snare, 
which,  the  moment  it  w^^pukrized,  could  not  faU  with  disi 
astrous  effect  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Again,  the  intrusive  element  of  rhetoric  greatly  impeded  strength 
of  argument.  In  all  practical  teaching  the  point  of  the  lesson  is 
known  beforehand ;  it  is  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  that  alone 
excites  interest.  Thus  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  had  hitherto 
been  implacable  foes,  became  reconciled  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
common  object  Seneca  had  affected  to  despise  learning ;  GeUius 
and  Favorinus,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  in  its  minutest  subtleties. 
Philosophers  now  declaimed  like  rhetoricians,  and  indifferently  in 
either  language.  But  in  proportion  as  they  addressed  a  larger 
public,  it  became  more  necessary  to  use  the  Greek,  which  was  now 
tbe  language  of  the  civilized  world.  Favorinus,  Epictetus,  M. 
Aurelius  himself,  all  wrote  and  generally  spoke  in  it. 

The  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  religion  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  It  seemed 
as  if  aU  the  separate  domains  of  thought  were  gradually  being  fused 
into  a  kind  of  popular  moral  culture.  The  old  philosophers  had 
as  a  rule  kept  morals  altogether  distinct  from  religion.  Epictetus 
and  Aurelius  make  the  two  altogether  identical  The  old  philo- 
sophers had  kept  away  from  the  temples,  or,  if  they  went,  had 
taken  pains  to  mock  the  ceremonies  they  performed  and  to  an- 
nounce that  their  conformity  was  a  pure  matter  of  custom.  The 
new  philosophers  were  strictly  regular  in  their  religious  worship, 
and  not  only  observed  and  respected,  but  earnestly  defended  the 

^  See  JaveDal :  Gallia  causidicos  docoit  facunda  Britannos  De  conducendo 
lofinitur  lam  rhetore  Tbule,  xv.  1112. 

*  Dissert  L  9.  *  Tac.  Hist  iii.  81. 
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entire  popular  cnlt  The  nobler  side  of  tliia  "  reconciliation  "  is 
shown  in  Plutarch,  the  grosser  and  more  material  side  in  Apuleim;; 
but  in  both  there  is  no  mistaking  its  reality.  Plutarch-s  idea  of 
philosophy  is  "to  attain  a  truer  knowledge  of  God."^  Philo- 
stratus,  when  asked  what  wisdom  was,  replied,  "  the  science  of 
prayers  £ind  sacrifices.''^  These  men  sought  their  knowledge  of 
the  Divine,  not,  as  did  Aristotle,  in  speculative  thought,  but  in 
the  collecting  and  explaining  of  legends.  Stoicism  had  sought  by 
compromise  after  compromise  to  satisfy  the  general  craving  fox  a 
religious  philosophy  reconcilable  with  the  popular  superstition. 
Its  great  exponents  had  stretched  the  elasticity  of  their  system  to 
the  uttermost  They  had  given  to  their  Supreme  Being  tiie  name 
of  Jove,  they  had  admitted  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Pantheon  as 
emanations  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme,  they  had  justified  auguiy 
by  their  theory  of  fate,  they  had  explained  away  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  immoralities  of  the  popular  creed  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  allegory;  but  yet  they  had  failed  to  content  the  religious 
masses,  who  divined  as  by  an  instinct  the  hollow  and  auiificial 
character  of  this  fabric  of  compromise.  Hence  there  arose  a  new 
school  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  which  gave 
itself  out  as  Platonist.  This  new  philosophy  was  anything  but  a 
genuine  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  great  Athenian.  With 
some  of  his  more  popular  and  especially  his  oriental  conceptions, 
it  combined  a  mass  of  alien  importations  drawn  from  foreign  cults, 
and  in  particular  from  Egypt. 

We  read  how  Juvenal  deplores  the  inroads  of  Eastern  super- 
stition into  Eome.^  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Asia  Minor  had  added 
their  mysteries  to  the  Eoman  ceremonial  Astrologers  were  con- 
sulted by  small  and  great ;  the  Galli  or  eunuch-priests  of  Cybele 
were  among  the  most  influential  bodies  in  Eome ;  and  the  impure 
goddess  Isis  was  universally  worshipped.*  Egypt,  which  in 
classic  times  had  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  bestial  super- 
stition, was  now  spoken  of  as  a  "  Holy  Land,"  and  "  the  temple 
of  the  universe."  *  The  Stoics  had  studied  in  books,  or  by  question- 
ing their  own  mind ;  the  Platonists  sought  for  wisdom  by  travel- 
ling all  over  the  world.  Not  content  with  the  rites  already 
known,  they  raked  up  obscure  ceremonies  and  imported  strange 
mysteries.  Eeflection  and  dialectic  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
ensure  knowledge ;  asceticism,  devotion,  and  initiation,  were  neces- 
sary for  divine  science.     The  idea  broached  by  Plato  in  the 

1  Plut.  De  Defect,  Orae,  p.  410.  *  Vit.  Apol.  iV.  40. 

'  Jampridem  SyruB  in  Tiberim  deflnxit  Orontes,  Jiiv.  ilL  62. 
*  Decemat  quodcunqae  volet  de  corpore  nostro  Isis,  Id.  xiii.  98. 
»  Herm.  24. 
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Timaeue  cf  intermediate  beings  between  the  gods  and  man, 
seemed  to  meet  their  requirements ;  and  accordingly  they  at  once 
adopted  it.  An  entire  hierarchy  of  ^ifiov^^  was  imagined,  and 
on  this  a  system  of  quasi-religious  philosophy  wa«  foimded,  of 
which  Apnleius  is  the  popular  exponent. 

The  main  tenets  of  tiiis,  the  last  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  which  gained  currency  in  Eome,  were  as  follows — 
it  will  be  seen  how  completely  it  had  passed  from  philosophy 
to  theosophy: — The  supreme  being  is  one,  eternal,  absolute,  in- 
describable, and  incomprehensible;  but  may  be  envisaged  by  the 
soul  for  a  moment  like  a  flash  of  lightning.^  The  great  gods  are 
of  two  kinds,  visible,  as  ihe  sun  and  stars,  and  invisible,  as  Jupiter 
and  the  rest ;  both  these  are  inaccessible  to  human  communion. 
Then  come  the  daemons  in  their  order,  and  with  these  man  holds 
intercourse.  Plutarch  had  adopted  a  tentative  and  incomplete  form 
of  this  doctrine,  e.g,  he  denied  the  viBibiUty  of  8ocrate*s  daemon, 
and  spoke  of  the  death  of  Pan.  But  Apuleius  is  much  more 
thorough-going ;  he  supposes  all  the  daemons  to  be  at  once  im- 
mortal and  visible.  Each  great  god  has  a  daemon  or  double,  who 
loves  to  use  his  name;  and  all  the  stories  of  the  gods  are  in 
reality  true  of  their  daemons.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  daemons 
are  of  aU  characters — good  and  bad,  cheerful  and  gloomy.^  Their 
interventions,  which  are  perpetual,  explain  what  the  stories  could 
not  explain,  viz.  the  idea  of  Providence.  In  fact  the  whole 
current  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  easily  explained  when  the 
existence  of  these  intermediate  beings  is  admitted.  Aware  that 
this  theory  wandered  far  from  Roman  ideas,  Apuleius  tries  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  national  religion  by  calling  tibie  daemons  geniij 
lares,  and  manes,  which  are  true  Italian  conceptions.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  device  succeeded;  at  any  rate  the  new  philosophy  resulted 
in  making  devotees  of  the  higher  classes,  as  superstition  had  long 
since  done  with  the  people. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  who  had  studied  the  Platonic 
dialogues  should  have  fancied  theories  like  these  to  be  their 
essence.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was.  Men  found  in  them  what 
.they  wished  to  find,  and  perhaps  no  greater  witness  could  be 
given  to  the  immense  fertility  of  Plato's  thought  However, 
when  these  conceptions  came  to  be  imported  into  philosophy,  it 
is  dear  that  philosophy  no  longer  knew  herself.  She  had  be- 
come hopelessly  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  actual  life  ; 
henceforth  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  rigours  of  the  ascetic  or 

^  De  deo  Socr.  8. 

*  E.g,  Those  of  Greece  are  cheerfdl  for  the  most  part,  those  of  £g}'pt 
gloomy. 
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the  ecstacy  of  the  mystia  Into  these  still  later  paths  we  shall  not 
follow  it  Apuleius  is  the  last  Eoman  who,  writing  in  the  Latin 
language,  pretends  to  succeed  to  the  line  of  thinkers  of  whom 
Yano,  Qoero,  and  Seneca,  were  the  chief.  It  is  true  he  is  im- 
measurably below  them.  In  his  effeminate  union  of  licentious- 
ness and  mysticism  he  is  far  removed  from  the  masculine,  if  in- 
consistent, practical  wisdom  of  Seneca,  further  still  from  the 
glowing  patriotism  and  lofty  aspirations  of  Cicero.  StUl  as  a 
type  of  his  age,  of  that  country  which  already  exercised,  and  was 
soon  to  exercise  in  a  far  higher  degree,  an  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  world,^  he  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

We  may  now,  in  conclusion,  very  shortly  review  the  main 
features  in  the  history  of  Eoman  literature  from  Ennius,  its  first 
conscious  originator,  until  the  dose  of  the  Antonine  period. 

The  end  which  E^unius  had  set  before  him  was  two-fold,  to  fami- 
liarise his  countrymen  with  Greek  culture,  and  to  enlighten  their 
minds  from  error.  And  to  this  double  object  the  great  masters 
of  Eoman  literature  remained  always  faithfuL  With  more  or 
less  power  and  success,  Terence,  Lucilius,  the  tragedians,  and 
even  the  mimists,  elevated  while  they  amused  their  popu^'  - 
audiences.  In  the  last  century  of  the  Eepublic,  literature  still 
addressed,  in  the  form  of  oratory,  the  great  masses  to  whom  scarce 
any  other  culture  was  accessible.  But  in  poetry  and  philosophy 
it  had  broken  with  them,  and  thus  showed  the  first  sign  of  with- 
drawal from  that  thoroughly  national  mission  with  which  the  old 
father  of  Latin  poetry  had  set  out.  Yet  this  very  exclusiveness  was 
not  without  its  use.  It  enabled  the  best  writers  to  aim  at  a  far  higher 
ideal  of  perfection  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  popular 
author,  however  scrupulously  he  mi^t  strive  for  excellence.  It 
enabled  the  best  minds  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  all  that 
was  most  strictly  national  because  most  strictly  aristocratic,  and 
thus  to  form  those  great  representative  works  of  Eoman  thought 
and  style  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  CJicero  and  livy, 
and  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  VirgiL  The  responsibility  which 
the  possession  of  culture  involves  was  now  acknowledged  only 
within  narrow  limits.  The  motto,  "  pingui  nil  mihi  cum  populo," 
was  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  best  Hterature  addressed  only  to 
a  select  circle.  Meanwhile  the  people,  for  whom  tragedy  and 
comedy  had  done  something,  however  little,  that  was  good, 
neglected  by  the  literary  world,  debased  by  bribery  and  the 
coarse  pleasures  of  conquest,  sunk  lower  and  lower  until  they 
had  beconie  the  brutal,  sensual  mob,  inaccessible  to  all  higher 
^  He  was  an  African,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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influences,  which  satirists  and  philosophers  paint  in  sueh 
hideous  colours,  hut  which  they  did  nothing  and  wrote 
nothing  to  improve.  Then  came  the  era  of  the  decline,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  oheerve  that  literature  has  lost 
its  supremacy.  It  is  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
numbers  many  more  votaries  than  it  had  ever  done  before ; 
nevertheless,  its  influence  is  disputed,  and  with  success,  by 
other  forces;  by  tyranny  in  the  first  place,  by  a  defiant  philo- 
sophy which  set  itself  against  aesthetic  culture  in  the  second,  and 
by  revived  and  daily  increasing  superstition  in  the  third.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  people's  retaliation  on  those  who  should  have 
enlightened  them.  In  vain  do  emperors  issue  edicts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  foreign  rites;  in  vain  do  courtly  satirists  of  fierce 
declaimers  complain  that  Bome  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  ancestral 
beliefs  and  ancestral  virtues.  The  people  are  asserting  themselves 
in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  they  had  asserted  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  ages  before.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  peoples  was  immense.  The  one  had  consisted  of  virtuous 
peasants  and  industrious  tradesmen,  working  for  generations  to 
ato*^n  what  they  knew  to  be  their  right ;  the  other  was  formed 
of  slaves,  of  freedmen,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  others 
engaged  in  occupations  by  no  means  honourable;  of  all  that  motley 
multitude  who  lived  on  Caesar's  rations  and  spent  their  days  in 
idleness,  in  the  circus,  and  in  crime.  Eotten  in  its  highest  circles, 
equally  rotten  in  its  lowest,  society  coiQd  no  longer  be  regenerated 
by  any  of  the  forces  then  known  to  it  The  national  superstitions, 
out  of  which  literature  had  at  first  emerged,  were  replaced  by 
cosmopolitan  superstitions  of  an  infinitely  worse  kind,  which 
threatened  to  engulf  it  at  its  close,  and  against  which  in  the  persons 
of  such  men  as  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  it  strove  for  a  while 
with  convulsive  vigour  to  make  head.  But  these  great  spirits 
only  arrested,  they  could  not  avert,  the  inevitable  decay.  Where 
public  morals  are  corrupt,  where  national  life  is  diseased,  it  is 
impossible  that  literature  can  show  a  healthy  life.  The  despair 
that  has  taken  possession  of  men's  souls,  which  sheds  a  misan- 
thropic gloom  over  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  embitters 
even  the  noble  mind  of  Tacitus,  results  from  a  conviction  that 
things  are  incurably  wrong,  and  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  remedy.  Men  of  feebler  mould  strive  to  forget  them- 
selves in  exciting  pleasures,  as  Statius  and  Martial ;  or  in  courtly 
society,  as  the  younger  Pliny ;  or  in  fond  study  of  the  past,  as 
Quintilian ;  or  in  minute  and  pedantic  erudition,  as  Aulus  Grellius. 
The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age  is  throughout  conscious  x)f  its 
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powerlessness  ;  and  this  consciousness  deadens  it  into  tame  acqui- 
escence or  galls  it  into  hysterical  effort,  according  to  the  time  and 
temperament  of  the  author.  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian 
alone  show  the  happily-balanced  disposition  of  the  Golden  Age ; 
but  what  they  gain  in  classic  finish  they  lose  in  human  interest 
The  decay  of  Greece  had  been  insignificant^  pretty  but  paltry ;  the 
decay  of  Eome  on  the  other  hand  is  unlovely  but  colossal  Per- 
haps in  native  strength  none  of  her  earlier  authors  equal  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus ;  none  certainly  exceed  them.  But  they  are  the  last 
barriers  that  stem  the  tide.  After  them  the  flood  has  already 
rushed  in,  and  before  long  comes  the  collapse.  In  Suetonius  and 
Morus  we  already  see  the  pioneers  of  a  pigmy  race ;  in  Crellius, 
Fronto,  and  Apuleius,  they  are  present  in  all  their  uncouth  dwarf- 
ishnoss.  Meanwhile  the  clamours  of  the  world  for  guidance  grow 
louder  and  louder,  and  there  is  no  one  great  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  respond  to  thenL  The  good  emperor  would  do  so  if  he 
could ;  but  in  his  perplexity  he  looks  this  way  and  that,  bringing 
into  one  focus  all  the  cults  and  ceremonies  of  the  known  world, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  by  indiscriminate  piety  he  may  avert  the 
calamities  under  which  his  empire  groans.  But  nothing  is  of  any 
avail.  The  barbarians  without,  the  pestilence  within,  decimate 
his  subjects,  the  hostile  gods  seem  to  mock  his  goodness,  and  the 
simple  people  who  look  up  to  him"  as  their  tutelary  power  wonder 
hopelessly  why  he  cannot  save  them.  And*  thus  on  aU  sides  the 
incapacity  of  the  world  to  right  itself  is  made  clearer  and  clearer. 
The  gross  darkness  that  had  been  once  partly  put  to  flight  by  the 
light  of  Greek  genius  when  philosophy  rose  upon  the  world,  and 
once  again  had  been  retarded  by  the  heroic  examples  of  Koman 
conduct  and  Roman  wisdom,  now  closed  murkily  over  the  whole 
world.  It  was  indeed  time  that  a  new  order  of  thought  should 
arise,  which  should  recreate  the  dead  matter  and  bring  out  of  it  a 
new  and  more  enduring  principle  of  life,  which  should  give  the 
past  its  meaning  and  the  future  its  hope ;  and,  in  especial,  should 
reveal  to  literature  its  true  end,  the  enlightenment  and  elevation, 
not  of  one  class  nor  of  one  nation,  but  of  every  heart  and  every 
intellect  that  can  be  made  to  respond  to  its  influence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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A    CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE    OF    ROMAN    LITERATURE, 
FROM  LIVIUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  AURELIUS.i 


B.C. 

240  Livins  begins  to  exhibit. 

239  Eimius  bom. 

235  Naevius  begins  to  exhibit. 

234  Catoborn. 

225  Fabias  Pictor  served  in  the  Gallic 

War. 
219  Pacuvius  bom. 
218  Cincius  Alimentus  described  the 

passage    of    Hannibal     into 

Italy. 
217  Cato  begins  to  be  known. 
216  Fabias  Pictor  sent  as  ambassador 

to  Delphi. 
207  The  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena 

entrusted  to  Livius. 
204  Cato  quaestor;  brings  Ennius  to 

Rome. 
201  Naevius  dies  (?). 
191  Cato  military  tribune. 
190  Cincius  slill  writes. 
189  Ennius  goes  with  Fnlvius  into 

Aetolia. 
185  Terence  bom.* 
184  Cato  censor.     Plautus  dies. 
179  Caecilius  flourished. 
173  Ennius  wrote  the  twelfth  book 

of  the  AnndU. 


B.O. 

1 70  Accius  bom. 

169  Ennius  dies.     Cato*s  speech  pro 

lege  Voconia. 
168  Caecilius  dies. 
166  Terence's  Andria. 
165  Terence's  Hecyra. 
163  Terence's  ffaiUoTUimarumenos. 
161  Terence's   Eunttchiis  and  Phor- 

mio, 
160  Terence's  Adelphoe. 
159  Terence  dies. 
154  Pacuvius  flourished. 
151  Albinus,  the  consul,  writes  his- 
tory (Gell.  xi.  8). 
150  Cato  flnishes  the  Origines, 
149  Cato,  aged  85,  accuses  Galba. 

Dies  in  the  same  year.      C. 

Calpumius    Piso    Frugi,   the 

historian. 
148  Lucilius  bom. 
146  Cassius  Hemina  flourished.     C. 

Fannius,  the  historian,  serves 

at  Carthage. 
142  Antonius,  the  orator,  bom. 
140  Crassus,  the  orator,  bom.     Ac- 

cius,  a^d  30,  Pacuvius,  aged 

80,  exhibit  together. 


>  From  the  RBmUche  ZeiiUtfeln  of  Dr  E.  W.  Fischer,  and  from  Clinton,  FuaH  BeOeiUci  and 
JlomanL    Only  those  dates  which  ore  tolerably  certain  are  giyen. 
*  Clinton  plad«  his  birth  in  19fi;  but  see  Tcuff.  S  97i  6. 
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KG. 

134  Sempronios  Aasellio  served  at 
Kamautia.    Lacilinsbegiusto 
write. 
123  Caelias  Antipater  floarished. 
119  Crassos  accuses  Carbo. 
116  Varro  bom. 
115  Hortensiiis  born. 
Ill  Crassos  and  Scaeyola  quaestors.^ 
109  Atticas  bom. 
107  Crassos  tribune. 
106  Cicero  bom. 
103  The  Terens  of  Accios.    Death  of 

Tarpilius. 
102  Fnrins  Bibaculns  bom  at  Cre- 
mona. 
100  Aelins  StUo. 
98  Antonius  defends  Aqnillios. 
95  First  public  appearance  of  Hor- 

teusius.     Lucretius  born  (f). 
92  Crassus  censor.     Opilius  teaches 

rhetoric. 
91  Crassus  dies.    Pomponius  flour- 
ished. 
90  Scaurus  flourished. 
89  Cicero  serves  under  the  consul 

Pompeius. 
88  Cicero  nears  Pbilo  and  Molo  at 
Rome.     Rutilius  resident  at 
Hitylene.    Plotius  Gallus  first 
Latin  teacher  of  RhetoTic. 
87  Antonius   slain.      Sisenna   the 
historian.     Catullus  bom  (?). 
86  Sallust  born. 

82  Varro  of  Atax  bom.  Calvusbom. 

81  Cicero  pro  QuineHo.      Valerius 

Cato  Grammaticus.  Otacilius, 

first  freedman  who  attempts 

history. 

80  Pro  Roacio. 

79  Cicero  at  Athens ;  hears  Anti- 

ochus  and  Zeno. 
78  Cicero  hears  Molo  at  Rhodes. 
77  Cicero  returns  to  Rome. 
76  Asinius  PoUio  bom  (?). 
75  Cicero  quaestor  in  Sicily. 
74  Cicero  again  in  Rome. 
70  Divinatio 9JoA Actio L  inVerrem, 

Virgil  bom. 
69  Cicero  aedile. 

67  Varro  wins  a  naval  crown  under 
Pompey  in  the  Piratic  War 
(Plin.  N.  H,  xvi.  4). 

1  Ofehen  plaoe  this  erent  in  109  B.a 


B.C. 
66  Cicero  praetor.  Pro  lege  ManHuu 

Pro  Cluentio,     M.  Antonius 

Onipho  flourished* 
65  Pro  Ccnulio.     Horace  bom. 
64  In  toga  Candida, 
63  Consular  orations  of  Cicero.    Pro 

MurauL 
62  Pro  P.  SuUa, 
61  Annaeus  Seneca  bom. 
59  Livybom(f).  AelinsTnberowith 

Cicero  in  Asia.     Pro  A,  Ther- 
mo.    Pro  L.  Flacoo, 
58  Cicero  goes  into  exile. 
57  Cicero  recalled.    CalidiuB  agood. 

speaker. 
56  ProSexUo.    In  VaHninan.    Dc 

Provinciis  ConstUaribtia, 
55  In  Caljntmium  Pisonent,     Dt 

OrcUore.     Virgil  assumes  the 

toga  tnrilis. 
54  Pro  Vatinio,    Pro  Scauro,    Ik 

Bepvhlica, 
52  Pro  MiUme.    Lucretius  dies  { I).' 
51  Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia^ 
50  Death  of  Hortensius.     Sallust 

expelled  from  the  senate. 
49  Cicero  at  Rome.     Varro  lienten- 

ant  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 
48  Leuaeus  satirizes  Sallust   Cicero 

in  Italy. 
47  Cicero  at  crundisium.    Hyginus 

brought  to  Rome  by  Oaesar. 

Catullus  still  living  (C.  52) . 
46  The   BnUus   written.     Oalvus 

dies.      Sallust  praetor.     Pto 

Marcdlo.     Pro  jAgaria. 
45  Cicero's  OnUor,     Pro  DeioUtro. 
44  The  first  four  Philippics.    Death 

of  Caesar. 
43  The  later  Philippics.     Death  of 

Cicero.     Birth  of  Ovid. 
42  Horace  at  PhilippL 
40  ComeliusNepos  flourished.  Per- 
haps Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.    Epod.  xiiL 
39  AteiusPhilologusbomat Athens. 

Perhaps  Viig.   EcL   vL   tul 

Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.     Epod  It. 
38  Perhaps  Eel.  viL   Hor.  Sat.  L  8. 
37  Varro  (aet  80)  writes  de  JU  Mug- 

tiea.     Perh.  Ed.  x.    SaL  L 

5  and  6.     Epod.  v. 
36  ComeliusSeverus  (?)  Hor. Sat.  L 8. 

*  Others  place  this  event  hi  55  b.cl 
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35  Bayins  dies.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  4, 
9,  10. 

84  Sallust  dies.  Sat.  ii  2.  Epod.  iii. 

33  Sat  ii  8.     Epod.  xl  xiv. 

32  Atticos  dies.  Sat.  ii  4,  5. 
Epod.  yii 

81  Messala  consul.  Sat.  ii  6. 
Epod.  i.  and  ix. 

SO  GaUus  made  praeGect  of  'Rgyyt 
Cassius  Severus  dies.  Tibnllus 
£1.  i.  8.  The  Qeorgies  pub- 
lished. Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  8,  and 
perhaps  1.    Epod  ii 

29  Livy  writing  his  first  book. 
Ftopertius  I.  6. 

28  Yarro  dies. 

27  Od.  i  35.  Yitmyius  writing 
his  work. 

26  Galltts  dies  (aet  40).  Second 
book  of  Propertios  pub- 
lished (^.^ 

25  livy's  first  book  completed  be- 
fore this  year.    Hor.  Od.  it  4. 

24  Qnintil.  Yarns  dies  (*the  poet 
of  Cremona,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue  [?!). 

23  The  first  three  hocks  of  the  Odes 
published. 

22  Marcellus  dies.  Yirgil  reads  the 
sixth  Aeneid  to  Augustus  and 
Livia.  Third  booK  of  Pro- 
pertius(?). 

21  Hor.  writes  Ep.  i.  20  (aet  44). 

20  First  book  of  Epistles. 

19  Yirgil  dies  at  Brundisium.    His 

epitaph : 

**  Mantua  me  geDoit:  Calabri  rapuere: 
tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecinl  iMiflcua  rara  duces." 

Tibullus  dies.    Domitius  Mar- 

sus  writes. 
18  Livy  working  at  his  fifty -ninth 

book. 
17  Porcius    Latro.      The    Carmen 

Saeculare.     Yarios  and  Tucca 

edit  the  Aeneid, 
16  Aemilius  Macer  of  Yerona  dies. 

Od.  iv.  9,  to  LolliuK. 
15  Death  of  Propertius.     Yictories 

of  Drusus.     Od.  iv.  4. 
14  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  (? ). 
13  Cestius  of  Smyrna  teaches  rhe- 
toric. 

'  Or,  perbapi,  in  24  b.o« 


B.C. 

12  Death  of  Agrippa. 
11  The  Epistle  to  Augustus  (Ep. 
u.  1). 

10  Passienus  and    Hyginus    Poly- 

histor. 
9  Ovid^B  Amares. 
8  Death  of  Horace. 
7  Birth  of  Seneca  (?). 

6  Albucius   Silo   a    professor    of 

rhetoric. 
5  Tiro,    Cicero's   freedman,    dies 

(aet  100). 
4  Porcius  Latro  commits  suicide. 

Ovid  now  in  his  fortieth  year. 
2  Ovid'a  Art  of  L(n)e, 

A.D. 

1  The  Semedium  Aiaoris. 

2  Yelleius  Paterculus  serves  under 

C.  Caesar. 
4  PoUio  dies.  Yelleius  serves  with 
Tiberius  in  Germany. 

7  Yelleius  quaestor. 

8  YerriusFiaccus,  the  grammarian, 

flourished.  Ovid  banished  to 
Tomi,  in  December  (Tr.  1, 
10,  3). 

*'  Aut  hane  me  gtiUdi  tremerem  cum  meiue 
Dfjcetnbri$ 
Saribeniem  media  Adria  vidUa  guU.'" 

9  The  Ibis  of  Ovid. 

11  Death  of  Messala.* 

12  The  Tristia  finished. 

13  The  Epistles  from  Pontus  were 

being  written. 

14  Death  of  Augustus.     Yelleius 

praetor. 

18  Death  of  Ovid  at  60 ;  of  Livy 

at  76.  Yalerius  Maximus  ac- 
companied Sex.  Pompeius  to 
Asia. 

19  The  elder  Seneca  writes  his  "  re- 

collections. " 

24  Cassius  Severus  in  exile.     Pliny 

the  elder  bom  (?). 

25  Death    of    Cremutins    Cordus. 

Yotienus  banished. 

26  Haterius  flourished. 

30  Asinius  Gallus  imprisoned. 

31  Yalerius  Maximus  wrote  ix.  11, 

4  {extern. ),  soon  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus. 
83  Death  of  Cassius   Severus  the 

*  Jerome  placet  it  in  18  aj>. 
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A.D. 

orator.    His  works  proscribed. 
Death  of  Asiniiis  Gallos. 
84  Persius  bom. 

40  Lacan  brought  to  Rome. 

41  Seneca's  (2e/ra.    Exile  of  Seneca 

at  the  close  of  this  year. 

42  Asconius  Pedianas  flourished. 

43  Martial  bom. 

45  Domitios  Afer  flourished. 

48  Remmius  Palaemon  in  vogue  as 

a  grammarian. 

49  Seneca  recalled  from  exile,  and 

made  Nero's  tutor. 

56  Seneca's  de  dementia. 

57  Probus    Berytius    a   celebrated 

grammarian. 
59  Death  of  Domitius  Afer. 

61  Pliny  the  younger  born  (?). 

62  Death  of  Persius.      Seneca  in 

danger,  Burma  being  dead. 

63  The    NcUuraUs    QuaestuyMS  of 

Seneca. 

65  Death  of  Seneca  {Ann.  xv.  60). 

66  Martial  comes  to  Rome. 

68  Quintilian  accompanies  Oalba  to 

Rome.    Silius  Italicus  consul. 

69  Silius  in  Rome. 

75  The  dialogue  de  Or(Uoribu9f 
written  (C.  17). 

77  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Gabi- 
nianus,  the  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished. 

79  Death  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

80  PJ  iny  the  younger  begins  to  plead . 


A.i>. 

88  Suetonius  now    a  young  man. 

Tacitus  praetor. 

89  Quintilian  teaches  at  Rome.   His 

professional  career  extends  over 

20  years. 

90  Philosophers  banished.      Pliny 

praetor.     Svlpieiae  Satira  (if 
genuine). 

95  Statii  Silv.  iv.  1.     The  Thtlaii 

was  nearly  finished. 

96  Pliny's  accusation  of  Publicius 

Certus. 

97  Frontinus  curator  aquarom.    Ta- 

citus consul  suffectus. 

98  Trajan. 

99  The    tenth    book    of    Martial 

Silius  at  Naples. 
100  Pliny  and  Tacitus  accuse  Maxins 
Priscus.     Pliny's  panegyric. 

103  Pliny  at  his  proTince  of  Bitijrnia- 

104  His  letter  about  the  Christianfi. 

Marti^  goes  to  Bilbilis. 
109  Pliny  (aet.  48)  at  the  zenith  ot 

his  fame. 
118  Juvenal  wrote  Satire  xiii.  this 

year. 
132  Salvius     JuHanus's"  Perpetual 

Edict. 
138  Death  of  Hadrian. 
143  Fronto  consul  suffectus. 
164  Height  of  Fronto's  fame. 
166  Fronto  proposes  to  describe  the 

Parthian  war. 
180  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


A  large  number  of  other  dates  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work, 

especially  for  the  later  period ;  but  as  they  are  not  absolutely 

certain,  they  have  not  been  inserted  here. 
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LIST  OF  EDITIONS  RECOMMENDED.i 


FOR  THE  EARLY  PERIOD. 


WoBDSWORTH.  Fnu^ents  and  Spe- 
cimens of  early  Latin.    1 874. 

LiviiTs  Andronicus.  H.  Diintzer. 
Berlin.     1835. 

Naevius.  Ribbeck.  Trag.  Lat.  Bel- 
liquie^  p.  6. 

Plautus.  Ritschl  or  Fleckeisen. 
Unfinished. 

Ennius.  Vahlen.  Ennianae  PoSseos 
EelliqnicLe. 

Pacuvius.     Ribbeck,  as  above. 

Terence.  Wagner.  Cambridge. 
1869.  Text  by  Umpfenbach. 
1870. 

Turpi Lius.  Fragments  in  Bothe 
{Foet.  Seen.  V.  2,  p.  68-76), 
and  Ribbeck*8  Comic.  Lat. 
Belliq. 

The  Early  H istorians.  Peter  ( Ve- 
terum  Historicorum  Bomanorum 
Relliquiae.     Lips.  1870). 

Cato.  De  Re  Rustica.  Scriptores  rei 
Tusticae  veieres  Latini^  curanU 


I.   M.  Gesnero.      Lips.     1735 

Vol.  1. 
Cato  Fragmenta  praeter  libros  de  Re 

Rustica.     Jordan.    Lips.    1860. 
The  Old  Orators  to  Hortensius. 

H.   Meyer.     Oratorum  Rmnan- 

orum Fragmenta.  Ziirith.  1842. 
Accivs.     Tragedies.     Fragments   in 

Ribbeck,  as  above. 

Praeter    Scenica.        Lucian 

Miiller.    LuciHi  Satxiraran 
Eelliquiae.      Lips.      1872. 
Lachmann. 
Atta.     Fragments.     Bothe.     Seen. 

Lai.  V.  2,  p.  97-102.  Ribbeck. 
Afranius.  Bothe,  p.  156-9.  Rib- 
beck. 
LuciLius.  Lncian  Miiller,  as  above. 
SuEVius.  Lucian  Miiller,  as  above. 
Atellanae.    Fr.  in  Ribbeck.    Com. 

Lat.  Bel.  p.  192. 
AucTOR  AD  Herennivm.     Kayscr. 

Lips.     1854. 


FOR  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Varro.    Satnrae  Menippeae.    Riese. 

Lips.     1865. 
Antiquities.     Fragments   in 

R.  Merkel.   Introduction  to 

Ovid's  Fasti. 

DeVitaPopuURomani.  Frag- 

ments in  Eettner.     Halle. 
1863. 

De  Lingua  Latin  a.     C.   0. 

Miiller.     Lips.     1833. 

De  Re  Rustica.     Gesner,  as 

above.     See  Caio. 
Cicero.    Speeches.    G.  Long.    Lon- 
don. 1862.  In  four  volumes. 

Verrine  Orations.     Long,  as 

above.      Zumpt.       Berlin. 
1831. 


Cicero.  Pro  Cluentio.  Classen. 
Bonn.  1831.  Ramsay.  Claren- 
don Press. 

In  Catilinam.    Halm.    Lips. 

Pro  Plancio.      E.  Wunder. 

1830. 

ProMurena.  Zumpt.  Berlin. 

1859. 

ProRoscio.    Biichner.    Lips. 

1835. 

Pro  Sestio.      Halm.     Lips. 

1845.     And    Teubner    edi- 
tion. 

Pro  Milone.      Orelli.     Lips. 

1826.       School  edition  by 

Purton.    Cambridge.    1873. 

Second  Philippic.  With  notes 


1  The  most  convenient  and  ■cccemlble  are  hei*e  recommended,  not  the  most  complete  or 
exhaustive.  For  these  the  reader  b  referred  to  TeulTers  work,  from  which  several  of  those 
here  mentioned  arc  taken. 
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from   Halm,   by  J.   K.  B. 
Mayor. 
Cicero.  I)e  Inventione.  Lindemann. 
Lips.     1829. 

De  Oratore.    EUendt.    Kon- 

igsberg.     1 840. 

Brutus.     Ellendt     1844. 

Philosophical  Writings.    Or- 

elU.     Vol.  IV. 

De  Finibus.     Madvig.    Co- 

penhagen. Second  Edi- 
tion. 1871.  F.  G.  Otto. 
1839. 

Academica  (with  De  Fin.). 

Orelli.     Ziirich.     1827. 

Tusculanae       Disputationea 

(with  Paradoxa).  Orelli. 
1829. 

Do  Natura  Deonim.     Scho- 

mann.     Berlin.     1850. 

De  Senectute.     Long,     Lon- 

don.    1861. 

De  Amicitia.    Nanck.     Ber- 

lin.    1867. 

De  Officiis.    0,  Heine.     Ber- 

lin.    1857. 

De      Republica.     Heinricb. 

Bonn.     1828. 
De  Legibns.    Yahlen.    1871. 

DeDivinatione.  Giese.  Lips. 

1829. 

Select  Letters.   Watson.    Ox- 

ford. 

Entire  Works.    Orelli.    Ziir. 

1845.    Nobbe.    Lijis.  1828. 
Labbrtus.    Ribbeck.  Com,  Lot,  Hel- 

liquiaef  p.  237. 
FtriirusBiBACULUs.  Weichert  Poei. 

Lat.  Hell,  p.  325. 
Syui    Sententiae.    Woelfflin.    1869. 
Cabsar.     Speeches.     Meyer.    OrcU, 
Bom.  Fragincnta. 

Letters.  Nipperdey.  Caesar, 

p.  766-599. 

Commentaries.     Nipperdey. 

Lips.     1847-1856. 

Gallic  War.   Long.  London. 

1859. 
Nepos.     Nipperdey.     Lips.     1849. 
School  edition  by  0.  Browning. 
LuoRETins.      Munro.      Cambridge. 

1866. 
Sallust.     All    his    extant    works. 
Gerlach.    Basle.     1823-31. 


Varro  Atacinus.  Fragments  in 
Riese,  Sai.  Menippeae, 

CiNNA.  Weichert.  Poetarum  Lat. 
Vilae,  p.  187. 

Catullus.     R.  Ellis.  Oxford.  1867. 

Commentary.  R.  EUis.  Ox- 
ford.    1876. 

PoLLio.  Fragments  in  Meyer.  OraL 
Horn,  FragmerUa, 

Yarius.  Ribbeck  's  Tra^  Lai.  HeU 
liqaiae. 

Virgil.  Ribbeck.  4  vols.  With  an 
Appendix  Virgiliana.  Conington. 
3  vols.  Oxford.  A  good  school 
edition  by  Biyce.  (Glasgow 
University  Classics.)    I^ondon. 

Horace.  OrelU.  Third  edition, 
1850.  2  vols.  School  editions, 
by  Macleane  and  Carrie,  both 
with  good  English  Notes.  Odes 
and  Epodes,  by  Wickham .    1 874. 

Tibullus  and  Propertius.  Lach- 
maun.     Berlin.     1829. 

Tibullus.    Dlssen. 

Propertius.     Paley. 

Ovid.  Entire  Works.  R.  Merkel. 
Lips.     1861.     3  vols. 

Fasti.     Paley. 

Heroides.     Terpstra.     1829. 

Arthur  Palmer.   Longman. 
1874. 

Tristia  and  Ibis.      MerkeL 

1887. 

Metamorphoses.      Bach. 

1881-6.     2  vols. 

Gratius.  Haupt  Lips.  1838. 
Indudinff  the  Halieuticon,  &c. 

Manilius.  Scaliger.  1579.  Bent- 
ley.  1739.  Jacob.  Berho. 
1846. 

LiVY.  Drakenborg.  7  vols.  Tenbner 
text.  W^eissenbom,  with  an  ex- 
cellent German  Commentary. 

Book  I.      Professor  Seeley. 

Cambridge. 

Justin  (Trogus).  Jeep.  Lips.   1859. 

Verrius  Flaccus.  C.  O.  Miiiler. 
Lips.     1839. 

ViTRUYius.  Schneider.  Lips.  1807. 
3  vols.     Rose.     1867. 

Seneca  (the  elder).  Eeissling 
(Teubner  series).  Oratomm  et 
Rhetorum  sententiae  divisiones 
colores.     Bursian.     1857. 
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Germanicus  (translation  of  Aratns). 

Breysiff.     Berlin.     1867. 
VsLLEiiTS.  kritz.  Lips.  1840.  Halm. 
Valeritts  Maximus.    Kempf.   Berl. 

1854. 
Celstts.  Darembeig.  Lips.  Teubner. 
Phaedrus.      OrelU.      Ziir.      1881. 

'     Lucian  Miiller.     1876. 
Seneca.      Tragedies.      Peiper   and 

Richter.     Lips,     1867. 

Entire  Works.     Fr.  Haase. 

3 vols.  1862-71.  (Teubner.) 

Natuiales  Qiiaestiones.   Koe- 

ler.     1818. 
CuRTius.     Zunjpt.    Bmnsw.    1849. 
Columella.     In  Gesner,  Scriptores 

Rei  Musticae. 
Mela.    Parthey.     Berl.     1867. 
VALERirslPRORUS.  lu  Keil  Gramma- 

tiei  Lalini.     Vol.  I.     1867. 
Persius.    Jahn.    Lips.   1843.   Con- 

ington.     Oxford.     1869. 
LjDCAN.    C.  F.  Weber.    Lips.    1821. 

0.  H.  Weisse.     Lips,     1885. 
Pbtroniits.    BUcheler.   Berl.    1871. 

Second  edition. 
Calpurnius.     Glaeser.     Gottingen. 

1842, 
Ei'NA.    Manro.    Cambridge.     1867. 
Plint.     Sillig.     Lips.     8  vols. 

Chrestomathia    Pliniana,    a 

useful  text-book  by  Urlichs. 
Berlin.     1867. 
Valerivb  Flaccus.  Lemaire.  Paris. 

1824.     Schenkl.     1871. 
SiLius.    Rnprti.   Gottingen.    1795. 
Statius.    Silvae.    Markland^    Lips. 

1827. 

Entire  works.    Queck.   1854. 

Thebaid  and  Achilleid.    Vol. 

I.    O.  Miiller.    Lips.    1871. 
Martial.     Schneidevin.     1842. 

Select    Epigrams.        Paley. 

London.     1875. 
QuiNTiLiAN.     BonnelL     (Teubner. ) 

1861. 


QuiNTiLiAN.    Halm.    2  vols.    1869. 

Lexicon     to,     by    BonneU. 

1834. 

FRONnNUS.  Text  by  Dederich,  in 
Teubner  edition.    1856. 

JuYENAL.  Heinrich.  Bonn.  1839. 
Mayor.  London.  1872.  Vol.  I. 
(for  flcbools).   Otto  lahn.    1868. 

Tacitus.  Works.  Orelli.  1846.  Bit- 
ter.    1864. 

Dialogue.      Ritter.      Bonn. 

1836. 

Agricola.      Kritz.      Berlin. 

1866. 

Germania.      Kritz.      Berlin. 

1869.     Latham.     London. 
1861. 

Annales.     Nipperdey.     Ber- 
lin.    1864. 

Plint  the  younger.  Keil.  Lips. 
1870. 

Letters.     G.   E.    Gierig.      2 

vols.     1800-2. 

Letters  and  Panegyric.  Gierig. 

1806. 

Suetonius,  t  Roth.    Teubner.   1858. 

Praeter  Caesarum  Libros.  D. 

Reitferscheid.    Lips.    1860. 

Florus.    Jahn.     Lips.     1866. 

Fronto.  Niebuhr.  Berl.  1816. 
Supplement.  1832.  S.  A. 
Naber.     (Teubner.)    1867. 

Pervigilium  Veneris.  Bugheler. 
1869.  Riese's  Anthologia  Latina. 
i.  p.  144. 

Gellius.    Hertz.     Lips.     1853. 

Gaiub.     Lachmann.    Berlin.    1842. 

Institutes.       Poste.       Uxf. 

1871. 

Apuleius.  Hildebrand.  Lips.  1842. 
2  vols. 

Itinerarium  Antonini  Augusti  et 
Hierosolymitanum.  G.  Par- 
they and  M.  Pinder.  Berlin. 
1848. 
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QUESTIONS  OR  SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  SUGGESTED  BY 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE.^ 


1.  Trace  the  influenco  of  conquest 

on  Roman  literature. 

2.  Examine    Niebuhr's  hypothesis 

of  an  old  Roman  epos. 

3.  Compare  the  Roman  conception 

of  law  as  manifested  in  an 
argument  of  Cicero,  with  that 
of  the  Athenians,  as  displayed 
in  any  of  the  great  Attic 
orators. 

4.  Trace  the  causes  of  the  special 

devotion  to  poetry  during  the 
Augustan  Age. 

5.  The  love  of  nature  in  Roman 

poetry. 

6.  What   were   the    ColUgia  poet- 

arumt  In  what  connection  are 
they  mentioned  ? 

7.  What    methods    of    appraising 

literary  work  existed  at  Rome  ? 
Was  there  anything  analogous 
to  our  review  system  ?  If  so, 
how  did  it  differ  at  different 
epochs  < 

8.  Sketch  the  development  of  the 

MinUf  and  account  for  its 
decline. 

9.  Criticise  the  merits  and  defects 

of  the  various  forms  which 
historical  composition  as- 
sumed at  Rome  (Hegel,  Phi- 
los.  of  History^  Preface), 

10.  ^*  Invent    kiterUiam :      reliqui 

wiar7?iorca?n."  (Augustus).  The 
material  splendour  of  imperial 
Rome  as  affecting  literary 
genius.  (Contrast  the  Speech 
of  Pericles.    Thuc.  ii.  37,  sqq.) 

11.  Varro     dicit    Mtisaa    Plaviino 

sertnone  locuturas  fuisse^  si 
Latine  loqui  vellent  (Quin- 
til. ).  Can  this  encomiam  be 
justified  ?     If  so,  show  how. 

12.  "Cetera   quae  vacuus  temiissent 

carmine  mentes."  Is  the  true 
end  of  poetry  to  occupy  a 
vacant  hour?  Illustrate  by 
the  chief  Roman  poets. 


18.  The  vitality  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy in  liatin  and  in  modem 
poetry. 

14.  State    succinctly    the    debt  of 

Roman  thought,  in  all  its 
branches,  to  Greece. 

15.  What  is  the  permanent  contH- 

bntion  to  human  progress 
iriven  by  Latin  literature  ? 

16.  Criticise    Mommsen's     remark, 

that  the  drama  is,  alter  all, 
the  form  of  literature  for 
which  the  Romans  were  best 
adapted. 

1 7.  Form  some  estimate  of  the  histo- 

rical value  of  the  old  an- 
nalists. 

18.  What    sources    of    information 

were  at  Livy*s  command  in 
writing  his  history  ?  Did  he 
rightly  appreciate  their  rela- 
tive value  I 

19.  What  influence  did  the  old  Ro- 

man system  have  in  represi- 
ing  poetical  ideas  ? 

20.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the 

intellectual  progress  of  a 
nation  is  measured  bv  its 
prose  writers  ? 

21.  Philosophy  and  poetry  set  be- 

fore themselves  the  same  pro- 
blem. Illustrate  from  Roman 
literature. 

22.  Account  for  the  notable  defici- 

ency in  lyric  inspiration 
among  Roman  poets. 

23.  Compare  the  influence  on  thought 

and  action  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cato. 

24.  Examine  the  alleged  incapaeitr 

of  the  Romans  for  A|)ecalatire 
thought. 

25.  Compare  or  contrast  the  Italic, 

the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Vedic  religions,  aa  bearini; 
on  thought  and  literature. 

26.  Compare  nie  circumstances  of 

the  diffusion  of  Greek    and 


I  Some  of  these  qnestions  are  taken  from  the  University  Examinations,  some  atso  frnn 
Hr  Gantillon's  Clowical  Examination  Papers. 
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Latin  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  they  were  originally 
spoken. 

27.  Analyse  the  various  influences 

under  which  the  poetical 
Tocabulary  of  Latin  was 
formed. 

28.  Give  the  rules  of  the  Latin  ac- 

cent, and  show  how  it  has 
atfected  Latin  Prosody.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  was  once  subjected  to 
different  rules  ? 

25.  "Latin  literature  lacks  origin- 
ality." How  far  is  this  criti- 
cism sound  ? 

80.  Examine  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets  upon  the 
literature  of  the  later  Repub- 
Hc,  and  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

31.  What  is  the  value  of  Horace  as  a 
literary  critic  ? 

82.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various 

Soman  writers  on  agricul- 
ture. 

83.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  while 

every  great  Roman  author 
expresses  a  hope  of  literary 
immortality,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  great  Greek  authors  men- 
tion it.  How  far  is  this 
difierence  suggestive  of  their 
respective  national  characters, 
and  of  radically  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  art  ? 

34.  What  instances  do  we  find  in 

Latin  literature  of  the  novel 

or  romance  ?  When  and  where 

.  did  this  style  of  composition 

first  become  common  ? 

85.  Trace  accurately  the  rhythmical 
progress  of  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter, and  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the 
rhythm  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Horace's  epistles. 

36.  Distinguish  between  the  develop- 

ment and  the  corruption  of  a 
language.  Illustrate  from  Latin 
literature. 

37.  '^Virgiliusamaniisnmusvettula- 

tia,"  Examine  in  all  ite  bear- 
ings the  antiquarian  enthu- 
siasm of  YirgiL 


88.  "  Verum    orthographia   quoque 

eonsuttudini  servU,  ideoque 
8(9pe  mutata  est**  (Quintil.). 
What  prindplea  of  spelling  (if 
any),  appear  to  be  adopted  by 
the  best  modem  editors? 

89.  Show  that  the  letter  v,  in  Latin, 

had  sometimes  the  sound  of 
w,  sometimes  that  of  b ;  that 
the  sounds  o  w,  e  i,  i  u^ 
c  q,  were  frequently  inter- 
changed respectively. 

40.  Examine  the  traces  of  a  satiric 

tendency  in  Roman  litera- 
ture, independent  of  professed 
satire. 

41.  How  far  did  the  Augustan  poets 

consciously  modii^  the  Greek 
metres  they  adopted  ? 

42.  Is  it  a  sound  criticism  to  call 

the  Romans  a  nation  of  gram- 
marians ?  Give  a  short  account 
of  the  labours  of  any  two  of 
the  great  Roman  gramma- 
rians, and  estimate  their 
value. 

43.  Cicero    {De  Leg.  i.  2,   5)  says : 

^*  Abest  historia  a  Uteris  tvos- 
tria."  Quintilian  (x.  i.  101) 
says  :  **  Historia  non  cesserit 
Oraecis.**  Criticise  these 
statements. 

44.  **  0  dimidiate  Menander.'^    By 

whom  said  ?  Of  whom  said  ? 
Criticise. 

45.  Examine  and  classify  the  various 

uses    of    the    pai-ticiples    in 

Virgil. 

46.  What  are  the  chief  peculiarities 

of  the  style  of  Tacitiis  ? 

47.  **  Roman  history  ended   where 

it\}iad  begun,  in  biography." 
(Merivale).  Account  for  the 
predominance  of  biography  in 
Latin  literatare. 

48.  The  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  in' 

the  Roman  period.  Examine 
their  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and  on  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the 
Roman  world. 

49.  In  what  sense  can  Ennins  rightly 

be  called  the  father  of  LAtin 
literature  ? 
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50.  Can  the  same  rales  of  quantity 

be  applied  to  the  Latin 
comedians  as  to  the  classical 
poets? 

5 1 .  Mention  any  differenoes'in  syntax 

between  Plautus  and  the 
Au^pistan  writers. 

52.  Examine    the    chief    defects  of 

ancient  criticism. 

53.  The    value    of   Cicero's    letters 

from  a  historical  and  from  a 
literary  point  of  view. 

54.  What  evidence  with  regard  to 

Latin    pronunciation  can  be 

?ithered  from  the  writings  of 
lautus  and  Terence  ? 

55.  Examine  the  nature  of  the  chief 

problems  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  text  of 
Lucretius. 

56.  Compare  the  Homeric  characters 

as  they  appear  in  yin[il  with 
their  originals  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  with  the  same 
as  treated  by  the  Greek  trage- 
dians. 

57.  How  far  is  it  true  that  La;tin  is 

deficient  in  abstract  terms? 
What  new  coinages  were 
made  by  Cicero  ? 

58.  Contrast  Latin  with  Greek  (illus- 

trating by  any  analogies  that 
may  occur  to  you  in  modern 
languages)  as  regards  facility 
of  composition.  Did  Latin 
vary  in  this  respect  at  difler- 
ent  periods  ? 

59.  What  are  the  main  differences  in 

Latin  between  the  language 
and  constructions  of  poetry 
and  those  of  prose  ? 

60.  The    use  of   ttnesis,   cuyndeton, 

anacoluthoTif  apoaiopesis,  hy- 
perbaton,  hyperbole,  litotes,  in 
Latin  oratory  and  poetry. 

61.  What  traces  are  there  of  syste- 

matic division  according  to  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  or  any  other  Latin 
poet  with  whom  you  are 
familiar?  (See  Ellis's  Co- 
tulltis), 

62.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Atel- 

lanae,  and  account  for  their 


being  anperseded  by  the 
Mime. 

63.  Examine  the    influence  of  the 

other  Italian  nationalities  on 
Roman  literature. 

64.  Which  of  the  great  periods  of 

Greek  literature  had  the  most 
direct  or  lasting  influence  upon 
that  of  Rome? 

65.  What  has  been  the  influence  of 

Cicero  on  modem  literature 
(I)  as  a  philosophical  and 
moral  teacher;  (2)  as  a 
stylist  ? 

66.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cicero- 

nianists. 

67.  What  influence  did  the  study  of 

Virgil  exercise  (1)  on  later 
Latin  literature ;  (2)  on  the 
Middle  Ages ;  (3;  on  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ? 

68.  Who  have  been  the  most  suc- 

cessful modem  writers  of  Latin 
elegiac  verse  ? 

69.  Distinguish  accurately  between 

oratory  and  rhetoric  Discuss 
their  relative  predominance  in 
Roman  literature,  and  com- 
pare the  latter  in  this  respect 
with  the  literatures  of  Eng^ 
lafid  and  France. 

70.  Give  a  succinct  analysis  of  any 

speech  of  Cicero  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  show  the 
principles  involved  in  its  con- 
struction. 

71.  Discuss   the    position   and   in- 

fluence of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophies  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic. 

72.  State  what  plan  and  principle 

Livy  laya  down  for  himaelf  in 
his  History.  Discuss  and 
illustrate  his  merits  as  a 
historian,  showing  how  far  he 
performs  what  he  promises. 

73.  Give  the  political  theory  of  Cicero 

as  stated  in  his  De  RqpuMica 
and  De  Legitms,  and  contrast 
it  with  either  that  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Machiavel,  or  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

74.  Analyse  the  main  aigoment  of 
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the  De  Natura  Deorum,  Has 
this  treatise  a  permanent 
philosophical  value? 

75.  How  far  did  the  greatest  writers 

of  the  £mpire  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  and  the  various  forces 
that  acted  around  them  ? 

76.  Examine  the  importance  of  the 

tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca  in 
the  history  of  European  liter- 
ature. To  whom  else  have 
they  been  ascribed  f 

77.  How  did  the   study  of   Greek 

literature  at  Rome  affect  the 
vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  ? 

78.  The  influence  of  patronage  on 

literature.  Consider  chiefly 
with  reference  to  Rome,  but 
illustrate  from  other  litera- 
tures. 

79.  Are  there  indications  that  Ho- 

race set  before  him,  as  a  sati« 
rist,  the  object  of  superseding 
Lucilins  ? 

80.  Compare  the  relation  of  Persius 

to  Horace  with  that  of  Lucan 
to  Virgil. 

81.  Account  for  the  imperfect  suc- 

cess of  Varro  as  an  ety- 
mologist, and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

82.  What    is    known    of   Kigidius 

Figulus,  the  Sextii,  V^erius 
Soranus,  and  Apuleius  as 
teachers  of  philosophic  doc- 
trine? 

83.  Sketch  the  literary  career  of  the 

poet  Accius. 

84.  What  were  the  main  character- 

istics of  the  old  Roman  ora- 
tory? What  classical  autho- 
rities exist  for  its  history  ? 

85.  Prove  the  assertion  that  juris- 

prudence was  the  only  form 
of  intellectual  activity  that 
Rome  from  first  to  last  worked 
out  in  a  thoroughly  national 
manner. 

86.  Compare  the  portrait  of  Tiberius 

as  ffiven  by  Tacitus,  with  any 
of  the  other  great  creations  of 
the  historic  imagination.  How 


far  is  it  to  be  considered 
truthful  ? 

87.  At  what  time  did  abridgments 

begin  to  be  used  at  Rome? 
Account  for  their  popularity 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  mention  some  of  the  most 
important  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 

88.  What  remains  of  the  writers  on 

applied  science  do  we  possess  ? 

89.  Is  it  probable  that  tne  great 

developments  of  mathematical 
and  pnysical  science  at  Alex- 
andria had  any  general  effect 
upon  the  popular  culture  of 
tne  Roman  world  ? 

90.  What  are  our  chief  authorities 

for  the  old  Roman  religion  ? 

91.  Account  for  the   influence   of 

Fronto,  and  give  a  list  of  his 
writings. 

92.  Which  are  the  most  important 

of  the  public,  and  wnich  of 
the  private,  orations  of  Cicero  ? 
Give  a  short  account  of  one  of 
each  class,  with  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  delivery. 
How  were  such  speeches  pre- 
served ?  Had  the  Romans  any 
system  of  reporting? 

93.  A  life  of  Silius  Italicns  with  a 

short  account  of  his  poem. 

94.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the 

nearest  modem  representa- 
tives of  Horace,  Lucilius,  and* 
Juvenal  ? 

95.  In    what    particulars   do    the 

alcaic  and  sapphic  metres  of 
Horace  difler  from  their  Greek 
models?  What  are  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  asclepiad 
metre  in  Horace  ?  Have  any 
of  the  Horatian  metres  been 
used  by  other  writers  ? 

96.  Enumerate  the  chief  imitations 

of  Ennius  in  Virgil,  noting  the 
alterations  where  such  occur. 

97.  Point  out  the  main  features  of 

the  Roman  worship.  (See 
index  to  Merivale's  Rome,  s.  v. 
Religion.) 

98.  Write  a  life  of  Maecenas,  show- 

ing his  position  as  chief  minis- 
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ter  of  the  Empire,  and  aa  the 
centre  of  literary  society  of 
Rome  during  the  Augastan 
Age. 
99.  Donaldson,  in  his  Varromcunua, 
argues  that  the  French  rather 
than  the  Italian  represents  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the 
original  Latin.  Test  this 
view  by  a  comparison  of 
words  in  both  languages  with 
the  Latin  forms. 

100.  Give  a  summary  of  the  argu- 

ment in  .any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing works : — Cicero's  De 
linilmSf  Tusculan  disputa- 
tionSt  De  OJiciis,  or  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Lucre- 
tius. 

101.  State  the  position  and  influence 

on  thought  and  letters  of  the 
two  Scipios,  Laelius^  and 
Cato  the  censor. 

102.  Give  Caesar's  account  of   the 

religion  of  the  Gauls,  and 
compare  it  with  the  locus 
classicus  on  the  subject  in 
Lucan  (I.  447).  What  were  the 
national  deities  of  the  Britons, 
and  to  which  of  the  Roman 
deities  were  they  severally 
made  to  correspond  ? 

103.  Examine  the  chief  differences 

between  the  Ciceronian  and 
Post- Augustan  syntax. 

104.  Trace  the  influence  of  the  study 

of  comparative  philology  on 
Latin  scholarship. 

105.  "  Italy  remained   without  na- 

tional poetry  or  art "  (Momm- 
sen).  In  what  sense  can  this 
assertion  be  justified? 

106.  What  passages  can  you  collect 

from  Virgu,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
and  Juvenal,   showing    their 


beliefs  on  the  great  <}iiestioDS 
of  philosophy  and  religion?. 

107.  Examine    the    bearings   of  a 

highly-developed  inflectional 
system  like  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  upon 
the  theory  of  prose  composi- 
tion. 

108.  To  what  periods  of  the  life  of 

Horace  would  you  refer  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of 
Epodes  and  the  Books  of 
Satires  and  Epistles?  Con- 
firm your  view  by  quotations. 

109.  What  is    known    of  Suevius, 

Pompeius  Trogus,  Salvias 
Julianus,  Gains,  and  Celsus  ? 

110.  Who  were  the  chief  writers  of 

encyclopaedias  at  Rome  ? 

111.  How  do  you  account  for  the 

short  duration  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  Rome! 

112.  Who  were  the  greatest  Latin 

scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ?  In  what 
department  of  scholarship  did 
they  mostly  labour,  and  why? 

113.  Enumerate     the    chief    los^s 

which  Latin  literature  has 
sustained. 

114.  Who  were  the  original  inhabi- 

tants of  Italy?  Give  the 
main  characteristics  of  the 
Italic  family  of  languages.  To 
which  was  it  most  nearly 
akin? 

115.  Illustrate    from    Juvenal    the 

relations  between  patron  and 
client. 

116.  Conti-ast  briefly  the    life  and 

occupations  of  an  Athenian 
citi2en  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Plato,  with  those  of  a 
Roman  in  the  age  of  Cicero 
and  Augustus. 


N.B. — Many  other  questions  will  be  suggested  by  referring  to  the  Index. 
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Accent,  natural  and  metrical,  30,  32. 

Accius,  65-67. 

Acilius,  C,  90. 

Adhortationes  of  Augustas,  247. 

Aelius  Stilo,  133. 

Aelius  Tubero,  Q.,  158. 

Aemilius,  spelling  of  decree  of,  13. 

Aemilius  Asper,  412. 

Aeneid,  Virgil's,  264-276 ;  its  scope 

and  object,  268,  sqq. 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  161. 
Aesopus,  the  tragedian,  212,  213. 
Aetna,  the  poem  on,  372-374. 
Afranius,  L.,  55. 
African  Latinity,  456 
Agraria  Lex,  spelling  of,  13. 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  451. 
Atria  of  Varro,  150. 
Albinovanus,  Celsus,  296. 
Albinovanus,  Pedo,  313. 
Albucius  Silus,  319. 
Alexandria  and  its  literature,  214- 

220. 
Alliteration,  238,  239. 
Amafinius,  136. 
A  mbivius  Turpio,  49. 
A  mores  of  Ovid,  306. 
Ampelius,  L.,  468. 
Amphitruo  of  Plautus,  44,  46. 
Annaeus  Cornutus,  354,  355. 
Annales  maximi,  88,  103. 

pontificum,   103;   published 

by  P.  Mucins  Scacvola,  1 29. 

publici,  103. 

Annals  of  Tacitus,  453. 
Anser,  251,  275.  • 

Anthology,  219. 
Antiochus  the  Academic,  161. 
Antonines,  period  of  the,  436;  phil- 
osophy and  religion  under  the,  473. 


Antonius,  Julius,  296. 

Antonius,  M.,  118-123. 

kicMut,  228. 

Aper,  M.,  410. 

Apion,  400. 

^ ktcoKoKoKiproKTis  of  Seneca,  377. 

ApoUonius  Rhodius,  219. 

hicoipBiytiara  of  Cato,  98. 

Apuleius,  L.,  469-472,  480. 

Aratus,  217-219. 

Arbiter,  119. 

Archaisms  of  Sisenna,  102;  in  Tibe- 
rius, 342 ;  in  Gellius,  466. 

Archias  defended  by  Cicero,  165. 

Archimedes,  216. 

Archimimus,  239. 

Aristarchus,  216. 

Aristius  Fuscus,  296. 

Ammtius  Celsus,  467. 

Stella,  425. 

Ars  Amoris  of  Ovid,  807. 

Ars  Poetics,  295. 

Arval  Brothers,  Song  of,  14. 

Asconius  Pedianus,  Q.,  393. 

Asiatic  style  of  Oratory,  127,  181, 
320,  473. 

Assonance,  238,  239. 

Ateius,  157. 

Ateius  Praetextatus,  158. 

Atellana,  29,  82-84,  208. 

Atilius,  55. 

Atta,  T.  Quintius,  55. 

Attic  style  of  oratory,  127,  181. 

Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,  It>l. 

Aurelius,  M.,  463,  465. 

Augustine,  St,  on  Yarro's  Antiqui- 
ties Divine  and  Humane  147-149; 
on  Varro  generally,  151. 

Augustus,  243;  his  Apotheosis,  245 ; 
his  policy  towards  men  of  letters, 
247. 
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B. 

Balbns,  195,  442. 

Ballad  literatare  of  Rome,  its  worth, 

26. 
Bassus,  Anfidios,  849. 

Caeslus,  866. 

Bathyllus,  211. 

Berber  y  15. 

Bibacalos,  280,  414. 

Borrowing  of  Roman  poets  from  one 

another,  204. 
Bnitus,  417. 
Bucco,  83. 


Caecilius,  Statins,  48,49 ;  and  Ter- 
ence, story  of,  49. 

Caecina,  158. 

Caelius,  Antipater,  100. 

Aurelianns,  468. 

Caesar,  188-198;  relations  with 
Varro,  142;  his  poetry,  213,  214; 
criticised  by  Quintilian,  416. 

Calidius,  185. 

Caligula,  852. 

Callimachos,  217-219. 

Calpurnins  Flaccus,  468. 

Piso,  98,  99. 

Siculus,  871. 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius,  185,  231,  232. 

Camerinns,  813. 

Carbo,  112;  the  younger,  124. 

Carmen  demoribus,  of  Cato,  98. 

Carmen  Saeculare,  of  Horace,  284. 

Carmina,  25,  85,  98. 

Cascellius,  A.,  158. 

Cassius  Hemina,  98. 

Cato,  91-98;  disliked  Ennius,  60; 
as  an  orator,  109,  110;  his  ^icto, 
98. 

■     ^     '  Orammaticus,  168,  230. 

the    Stoic,   as  described  by 

Lucan,  364. 

Catullus,  232-288,  414;  his  influ- 
ence on  Virgil,  253. 

Catulns,  Q.  Lutatins,  85,  117,  213. 

Caveat  42. 

Celsus,  A.  Cornelius,  847,  417. 

Celtic  language,  its  relation  to  the 
Italic,  10. 

Centum  yiri,  llAi 

CerinthuB,  301. 

Cestius  Pius,  320. 


Christianity,    Seneca's   relation   ttf, 

385-390. 

Pliny's  account  of,  440. 

Cicero,  M.  TuUius,  169-185;  criti- 

cises  Ennius,  63;  as  a  poet,  184- 

186,  213;   tempted  to  write  bin- 

tory,  187 ;  criticised  by  Quintilian, 

415. 

Q.,  159, 161 ;  his  poetry,  186. 

CinciuSy  L.,  Alimentus,  90. 

Cinna,  C.  Helvius,  231. 

Ciris,  311. 

Clamatores,  128. 

Classical  composition  in  the  imperial 

times,  8 
Claudius,  352 ;  his  changes  in  spell- 
ing, 11. 
Claudius  Caecus,  Appins,  speech  of, 

26,  34,  109 ;  table  of  Ugia  aetiosus 
•  attributed  to  him,  35. 
Clodius  and  Cicero,  story  of,  165, 

166. 
Clodius,  Licinius,  100. 
Clodius  Rufus,  410. 
Codrus  or  Cordus,  434. 
Coelius,  185. 
Collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of 

Augustus,  841. 
Columella,!  392,    393 ;    quotes   the 

Oeoigics,  261. 
Columns  Rostrata,  spelling  of,  12; 

words  on,  17 ;  its  genuineness,  17. 
Comedy,  Roman,  42-55. 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  189-195. 
Commentarii  Consulares,  88. 

Pontificum,  88. 

Consonants,  doubling  oC  11. 
Constitution,    Livy's   ignorance    of 

growth  of,  327. 
Contamination,     meaning    ot^    45; 

used  by  Terence,  53. 
Controversiae  of  Seneca,  321. 
Conventionality  of  Virgil,  273. 
Copa,  267. 

Cornelius  Cethegus,  M.,  109. 
Comificius,  132. 
Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  123. 

L.,  110. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  118-128. 
CremutiuR  Cordus,  349. 
Crepidata,  46. 
Culex.  257. 
Cunei,  42. 
Curio,  185. 
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Cnrtins,  Qaintus,  892. 
Cynegetica,  313. 

D 

D,  sign  of  ablative,  10. 

Bates  of  Horace's  works,  285. 

Beclaimers.  319,  348,  463,  474. 

Delation,  438. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  compared  by 

Qnintilian,  415. 
Dialects  of  early  Italy,  9  ;  of  fifth 

and  following  centuries,  21,  22. 

Didt^,  11.  ,     . 

Digest  of  Civil  Law,  by  Q.  Mucins 

Scaevola,  131. 
Dio  Chrysostom,  475. 
Diomedes  on  the  Roman  satire,  78. 
Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Divinatio,  120. 
Doctus,  of  Pacuvius,  62,  414. 

of  CatuUus,  284. 

Domitius  Afer,  .848,  416. 

Corbulo,  892. 

Marsus,  299. 

Donatus,  252. 
Dossennus,  212. 

E 

Eclogues  of  Virgil,  255,  259-261. 
Edictmn  perpetuum,  119. 

tralaticium,  120. 

Elegy,  Roman,  297. 

Elision  in  Ennius,  72. 

in  Virgil  and  other  Augustan 

poets,  276. 

Eloquence,  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Romans  for,  84. 
■  characteristics  of  ancient  and 
modem,  105-8. 

Empedodes,  222. 

Ennius,  58-62,  480  ;  as  an  epic  poet, 
68-74 ;  as  a  writer  of  saturae,  75, 
76,  78 ;  of  epigrams,  84 ;  criticised 
by  Quintilian,  418. 

Eiws^  14. 

Epic  poetry.  68-74  ;  founder  of  na- 
tional, 89 ;  VirgU's  aptitude  for, 
265. 

Epicedion,  428. 

Epicurus,  223. 

Epigram  at  Rome,  84-86,  432. 

Epistles  of  Horace,  292. 

Epistolae  amatoriae,  301. 

Epithalamia  of  Catullus,  286. 


'EirtJ\Aia,  218. 

Eratosthenes,  216. 

Erotic  elegy,  218.  .  .       r 

Etruria,  its  influence  in  origin  ot 
Latin  literature,  4 ;  ite  language, 
10. 

Euclid,  216. 

Euphorion,  219.        ,    ,  ^ 

Euripides,  the  model  of  Roman  tra- 
gedians, 57,  216. 

Excellences  of  Horace's  Odes,  291. 

Exile  of  Ovid,  809. 

Exodium,  29. 

Extravagance  of  Lucan,  369. 

Ezitm^^fss^i  11  •• 

F 

F,  in  Oscan  and  TJmbrian,  11. 
Fabius  Cunctator,  109. 

Pictor,  89. 

Q.  Maximus  Servilianua,  98, 

Fabula  Atellajia,  29  ;  MUesia,  897. 

Faliscus,  813. 

Fannius,  C,  100,  112,  441. 

Fasti,  325  ;  of  Ovid,  808, 

Favorinus,  468. 

Fenestella,  888.  . 

Fescenninae,  28 ;  denvation  of,  £6  , 

late  specimens  of,  28. 
Figulus,  C,  a  story  of,  129. 
Flavins  Caper,  442. 
Floras,  462. 

Julius,  296. 

Fortuna,  the  deity  of  Lucan,  563. 

Fi-ontinus,  410-412. 

Fronto,  463-465. 

Pu,  14. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  98. 

Fulvius,  Servius,  110. 

Fundanius,  296. 

Furius,  74. 

Fuscus  Arellius,  819. 

G. 
Gains,  the  jurist,  466. 
Galba,  Serv.,  Ill,  112. 
Gallus,  Asinius,  848. 

Cornelius,  298. 

Sulplcius,  110. 

Gellius,  100 ;  Aulus,  465.  466. 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  261-264. 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  451. 
G^rmanicus,  349. 
Gracchi,  era  of,  118 

2i 
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Gracchus,  Caios,  114. 

Tiberius,  118. 

Grammar,  writers  upon,  188, 134,  442. 

Grandiloquence  of  Roman  tragedy,  58. 

Granius  Licinianus^  468. 

Gratius,  313. 

Gravitas,  34,  106. 

Greece,  its  influence  over  origin  of 

Latin  literature,  4 ;  early  relations 

with  Rome,  4. 
Greek  Literature,  influence  of,  1,  2, 

86  ;  introduction  of,  to  Rome,  36. 
Gromatics  treated  by  Frontinus,  411. 

H. 

Hadrian,  456. 

Halieuticon  of  Ovid,  311. 

Haterius,  Q.,  319. 

Hebdomades  of  Varro,  150. 

Herennium,  Auctor  ad,  132. 

Heroides  of  Ovid,  306. 

Hesiod,  the  model  of  the  Georgics, 

261. 
Hexameter  of  Ennins,  71-73. 
Hiatus  in  Ennins,  72. 
Hipparchus,  216. 
Hirtius,  A.,  continuation  of  Caesar's 

CoTnmeTUaricSf  195. 
Historiae,  103. 

of  Sallust,  202. 

Histories  of  Tacitus,  452. 

History,   early  writers  of,   87-102 ; 

,    Roman   treatment   of,   324;  414, 

sources  of,  325. 
Horace,  280-296 ;  criticised  by  Quin- 

tilian,  414. 
Hortensius,  124- 128. 
Hostius,  74. 
ffumanitaSf  59. 
HumilUcu,  of  Lucilius,  79. 
Hyginus,  0.  Julius,  833,  442. 

L 

lapygians,  9;  their  language,  10. 

Ibis  of  Ovid,  811. 

Tccius,  296. 

iKapo-rpay^hioy  46,  144. 

Imagines  of  Yarro,  150. 

Imitation  of  Virgil  in  Propertius, 

Ovid,  and  ManUius,  275. 
Imperative,  full  form  of,  15. 
Improvisation,  424. 
Inanitas,  132. 
IixciLi'viccrvicvr^  64. 


Italic  languages  and  dialects,  10. 

IrdKiK^  Kufju^Zla,  46. 

Italy,  earliest  inhabitants  of,  9. 

J. 

JanUriceSf  10. 

Javolenus  Priscus,  441. 

Jerome,  St,  life  of  Lucretius  by, 
220,  221. 

borrows  idea  of  Church  bio- 
graphies from  Suetonius,  458. 

Judices,  107. 

Selecti,  119. 

Julianus,  Antonius,  463. 

Julius  Africanns,  Sex.,  467. 

Secundus,  410,  417. 

Jurisprudence,  philosophical,  462, 
467. 

a  branch  of  thought  which 

the  Romans  worked  out  for  them- 
selves, 35,  36. 

Jus  augnrale,  130. 

civile,  130. 

pontificum,  130. 

Justinus,  331,  462. 

Juvenal,  442-448;  imitates  Virgtl, 
275  ;  imitates  Luean,  448,  n. 

Juventius,  55. 

Celsus,  441. 

K. 

KmfUfZorpay^iatf  144. 


Laberins,  D.,  210. 

liaezius,  110,  111. 

Lampadio,  Octavins,  133. 

Lanuvinus,  55. 

Laigus,  313. 

Lai^s  Licinus,  413. 

Loses,  14. 

Latin  language,    its   exactness,   2; 

the  best  example  of   sjmtactical 

structure,  2;  earliest  remains  of, 

9-21 ;  alphabet,  11 ;  pronunciation 

of,  12 ;  spelling  of,  12. 
Latin  literature,  influence  of,  1,  2 ; 

origin  of,  4 ;  three  periods  of,  5 ; 

language    different  ironi    popular 

language,    20;    review    of,    480; 

aristocratic,  480. 
Latin  races,  9;    characteristics  oC 

23;    religion    of,    24;    primitive 

culture  of,  24. 
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Laviuius,  Luscins,  65. 

Law,  early  study  of,  34,  35 ;  writers 

on  129-131,  467. 
Law  courts,  Roman,  119. 
Legends  connected  with  Viiigil,  278, 

279. 
Lepidns,  Aemilius,  112. 
Lesbia  of  Catallns,  233. 
Letters  newly  introduced  by  Claudius, 

11. 
Letters  of  Cicero,  181-184. 
Letter- writing,  181. 
Librarii,  27,  182. 
Library  at  Alexandria,  215 ;  at  Borne, 

142. 
Libri  Pontificii,  104. 

Pontificum,  104. 

Praetorii,  88. 

Licinius  Imbrex,  55. 

Mucianus,  410. 

Licinus  Porcius,  85. 
Lingua  Latina,  21, 

Romana,  21. 

Lintei  Libri,  88,  325. 

Literary  criticism  of  Horace,  295. 

Livius  Andronicus,  37,  38;    writes 

poem  on  victory  of  Sena,  38. 
Livy,   246,   322-881;    criticised  by 

Quintilian,  415. 
Locative  case,  11. 
Logistorici  of  Varro,  146, 156. 
Lucan,    359-871;    imitates    Virgil, 

275;  criticised  by  Quintilian,  413; 

imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 
Lucceius,  187. 

Lucilius,  78-81 ;  criticised  by  Quin- 
tilian, 414. 

Junior,  372. 

Lucretius,    220-230;    criticised   by 

Quintilian,  413. 
Ludi  Romani,  24. 
Litet  14. 
Lupus.  813. 
Lycoporon,  220. 
Lyrical  powers  of  Horace,  286. 

M 

Macaulay*8  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

26. 
Maccus,  83. 
Macer,  311. 
Macer,  Aemilius,  251;  critidsed  by 

Quintilian,  413. 
C.  Licinius,  102. 


Maecenas,  244;  the  friend  of  Hoiaoe, 

281. 
Mamercus  Scaurus,  348. 
Manilian  law  advocated  by  Caesar, 
163. 

Speech  of  Cicero,  ib. 

ManiUus,  313-318;  imitates  Virgil, 

275. 
31  armor f  14. 
Marsians,  9. 
Martial,  429-433. 
Massa,  11. 

Materialism  in  Roman  Poetry,  429. 
Matins,  74,  195,  211. 
Medea,  308. 

Medicamina  Faciei  of  Ovid,  308. 
Medicine  at  Rome,  347. 
Memmius  the   friend  of  Lucretius, 

221,  231. 
Menippeae  Saturae,   76;    of  Varro, 
144-146, 156. 

of  Seneca,  377. 

Menippus  of  Gadara,  144. 

of  Stratonice,  161. 

Messala,  248,  319,  416. 

Messalinus,  319. 

Messapians,  9. 

Metamorphoses    of    Ovid,    308;    of 

Apuleius,  471. 
Metre  of  Plautus,    48;    of   Roman 

satire,  76;  of  Qcero,  186;  Satur- 

nian,  80,  31. 
/MerpiArijSj  52. 
Milesian  fable,  397,  472. 
Milo  defended  by  Cicero,  167. 
Mime,  29,  208-211,  239,  240,  434. 
Mimiambi,  211. 
Molo,  160,  161. 
Mommsen    on   Greek  influence    on 

origin  of  Roman  literature,  4 ;  on 

early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  9. 
Montanus,  313. 
Monuments     of     early     language, 

13-21. 
Moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  272. 
Moretum,  257 ;  of  Suevius,  67,  257. 
Mummius,  84. 
Mummius,  Sp.,  112. 
Musonius  Rufus,  C,  359. 

N 
Naevius,  Cn.,  38-40. 
Natural  period  in  verse,  298. 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  343. 
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Nature,    Lucretios's   love   of,    222; 

Virgil's,  263 ;  Statius's,  424. 
Neopktoaifiin,  216. 
NepoB,  Cornoliiu,  198-200. 
Nero,  353 ;  his  contest  with  Lucan, 

360;    aoconnt   of  his    death    by 

Saetonias,  460. 
Neronian  literature,  character  of,  352. 
Nicander,  218. 
Nigidius  Figulus,  P.,  168. 
Novius,  83. 

0. 

O,  shortening  of,  in  Latin  poetry, 
276  277. 

Odes  of  Horace,  281-292. 

Offices  of  state  held  by  Post- Augustan 
writers,  343. 

OiTU),  12. 

Olympus,  gods  of,  in  Roman  poetry, 
70,  71. 

6fioior4\evToWf  239. 

Opici,  97. 

Oppius,  196. 

Oratory,  Roman,  105 ;  in  later  times, 
488,  439  ;  of  Cicero  criticised,  169- 
174 ;  treated  by  Quintilian,  408  ; 
of  Tacitus,  450 ;  almost  extinct, 
eren  under  Augustus,  319. 

Orbilius  Pupillus,  280. 

Orbius,  P.,  167. 

Origines  of  Cato,  93-95. 

Oscans,  9 ;  their  dialect,  10 ;  alpha- 
bet, 11 ;  language  used  in  atel- 
lanae,  82. 

Osci  Ludi,  29. 

Ostentationes,  426,  474. 

Ovid,  305-311;  imitates  Virgil,  275; 
criticised  by  Quintilian,  413. 

P. 

Pacuvius,  62-64  :  a  writer  of  saturae, 
78. 

Labeo,  157. 

Paedagogi,  280. 

Pagns,  262. 

Palliatae,  38,  46. 

Pallium,  209. 

Panegyrics,  474. 

Pantomimi,  211. 

Papirius  Fabianus,  884. 

Pappus,  88. 

ParaUeliam  in  Virgil,  277,  278. 


Parius,  Jnlis,  his  abridgment  of  Va- 
lerius Masdmus,  346. 
Paronomasia,  239. 
Passienus  Paulus,  441. 
Patavinitas  of  Livy,  330. 
Patriotic  odes  of  Horace,  288. 
Patriotism  of  Virgil,   252,  274 ;  of 
Horace,  288  ;  of  Juvenal,  446 ;  of 
Tacitus,  452. 
IleirKoypa^ia  of  Varro,  150. 
Period,  101. 
Periodi  of  Pacuvius,  64. 
Persius,  356-359. 
Pervigilium  Veneris,  468. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  394-399. 
Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  161. 
Phaedros,  349,  350. 
Philetas,  217-219. 
Philippics  of  Cicero,  184-186. 
Philodemus  of  Qadaia,  136. 
Philosophers  banished  from  Rome, 
134 ;  part  of  a  Roman  establish- 
ment, 364. 
Philosophy,  early  writers  upon,  134; 
relation  of  to  the  state  religion, 
137:  of  Cicero,  174-179;  Vi^'s 
enthusiasm  for,  253 ;  in  later  times 
at  Rome,  476 ;  united  to  rhetoric, 
477,  and  to  religion,  ib. 
Phoenician  language  in  Plautus,  46. 
Pi8,  10. 
Planipes,  209. 

Platouism  of  Apuleius,  478. 
Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  43-48 ;  his  Am- 
phitruo  and  KwftySorfHsyy^lia,  144. 
FUores,  14. 
Pliny  the  elder,  400-407. 

the  younger,  437-442 ;  on  his 

uncle,  408.   • ^ 

Plotinus,.  216. 
Plotius'Crispinus,  334. 

Gallus,  132. 

Poet,  early  position  of,  26. 

Pocto,  27w 

Poetical  works  of  Cicero,  184-186. 

Poetry,  before  prose,   35:    ancient, 

418. 
PolUo,  Asinias,  246,  319,  41^.^ 
— ^  Claudius,  441. 
Polybius  at  Rome,  134. 
Pompilius,  85. 

Pomponius  the  writer  of  Atellanae. 

83. 
Pomponius  Mela,  894. 
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Pomponias  Secundus.  S50,  851. 

Sertus,  462. 

Fonticus,  311. 

Pontificate,  impersonated  according  to 

some  in  Aeneas,  272. 
Popular  speech  different  from  literary 

language,  20. 
Porcius  Latro,  319. 
Postumius  Albinos,  90. 
Poverty,  affectation  of,  by  Augusten 

writers,  800. 
Praetexta,  88. 

Prayer,  how  treated  by  Persius,  357. 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus,  119. 
Praevaricatio,  162. 
Priscus  Neratius,  441. 
Probus,  Valerius,  894. 
Pronnnciation  of  Latin,  12. 
Pronertius,    249,     802-805  ;    took 

Pniletas     and     Callimachus     as 

models,  218  ;  imitated  Virgil,  275. 
Proscaenium,  42. 
npo<r«8^a,  32. 

Pseudo-tragoediae  of  Varro,  144. 
Pulpitmn,  42. 
Pylades,  211. 
Pythagoreanism  of  Ennius,   60  ;   of 

Figulus,  158  ;  of  the  Sextii,  334. 


Quadrati  versus,  58. 

Quadrigarius,  Claudius,  90,  101. 

Quaesitor,  120. 

Quaestio,  120. 

Quintilian,  407-410 ;  upon  Pacuvius, 

64 ;    his   account  of   the    Roman 

authors,  413-417. 

R 

R,  sign  of  passive,  10. 

Rabirius,  136,  313. 

Recitations  of  works  by  authors,  425. 

Relation   of   Aeneid    to   preceding 

poetry,  278. 
Religio,  57. 

Religion,  later  Roman,  478. 
Religious  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  269. 
Remedia  Amoris  of  Ovid,  808. 
Remmius  Palaemon,  348. 
Responsa  Pnidentinm,  35,  247  ;  of 

P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  129. 
Reticence    of    later    writers    about 

themselves,  487. 


Rhetoric,    writers   upon,    181-183 ; 

late    Greek    writers    upon,    473 ; 

united  with  philosophy,  447. 
Rhetorical  period  in  verse,  298. 
Rhetorical  questions,    treatment  of, 

837. 
Rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  180, 181. 
Rhetoricians  banished  from  Rome, 

134. 
Rhinthonica,  46, 144. 
Rhyme,  beginnings  of,  289. 
Rhythm  of  Tragedy,  58. 
Roman  literature,  date  of  beginning, 

27,  28. 
Romulus,  a  law  of,  15. 
Roscius,  Sext.  Amerinus,  defended  by 

Cicero.  160. 
Roscius  the  comedian,  212,  213;  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  161. 
Hue,  14. 
Rufus,  313. 

P.  Sulpicius,  123,  157. 

Rutilius,  117. 
Lupus,  319. 


Sabinus,  812. 

Salian  Hymns,  fragments  of,  15. 
Sallustius  Crispus,  C,  200-205. 
Salvius  Julianus,  462. 

Liberalis,  441. 

Samnites,  9. 

Sautra,  158. 

Satire,  Roman,  75-81. 

Satires  ot  Horace,  292  ;  of  Juvenal, 

444. 
Satura,  24,  29;  account  from  Livy  of, 

29  ;  etymology  of,  75. 
Satumian  metre,   30-83 ;   scanning 

of,    80 ;    laws    of,    according    to 

Spengel,  31. 
Satumins,  30. 
Scaena,  42. 
Scaevius  Memor,  433. 
Scaevola  attecked  by  Lucilius,   79, 

112. 
Scaevola,  P.  Mucius,  129. 
Q.  Mucins,  180 ;  the  younger, 

181. 
Scaurus,  Aemilius,  116. 
School-books,  834. 
Scipio  Aemilianns,  59  ;  as  au  orator, 

110-112. 
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Scipio  Africanus,  friend  of  Ennius, 
59  ;  as  an  orator,  110. 

Scipios,  epitaphs  in  tombs  of,  17, 18. 

Scope  of  Flavian  poets,  419. 

Scrtba,  27. 

Scribonius  Largus,  393. 

Self  praise  of  Roman  orators,  116. 

Sempronius  Asellio,  100. 

Senatus  Consoltum  de  Bacchanalibus, 
18,  19. 

Seneca  the  elder,  320-322. 

one  of  his  suasoriae,  385. 

Seneca  the  younger,  tragedies,  874- 
877 ;  as  a  prose  writer,  878-391 ; 
as  a  philosopher,  382 ;  in  relation 
to  Christianity,  385-890 ;  his  style, 
890,  391 ;  criticised  by  Quintilian, 
417. 

Sensationalism  of  Lucan,  366. 

SenUrUiae,  of  £nnius,  64. 

Sergius  Flavins,  334. 

Severus,  Cornelius,  312  :  criticised 
])j  Quintilian,  413. 

Sextius  Pythagoreus,  384, 

Sibylline  books,  278. 

Sicily,  influence  of,  4,  27,  216,  n. 

Siculua  Flaccus,  442. 

Silias  Italicus,  421,  422;  imitates 
Virgil.  276. 

Silli,  76. 

Similes,  in  Ennius,  73 ;  of  Geor^ics 
reproduced  in  Aeneid,  259  ;  of  Vir- 
gil, Lucan,  and  Statins  compared, 
435. 

Siparium,  289. 

Siro,  258. 

Sisenna,  L.  Cornelius,  101. 

Slaves,  presence  of  at  theatres,  42. 

Soccus,  209. 

Society  as  represented  in  Juvenal,  446. 

Sophists,  473. 

Sortes  Virgilianae,  278. 

Spanish  Latinity,  456. 

Spelling  of  Latin,  12;  of  Accius,  66. 

Statins  the  elder,  423. 

the  younger,  423-429  ;  imi- 
tates Virgil,  276. 

Strabo,  J.  Caesar,  208. 

Suada(  =  nci0(6),  109. 

Sv/uoriae,  Seneca's,  321 ;  a  specimen 
of,  835 ;  as  distinguished  from 
Controversiae,  388. 

Suetonius,  456-462. 

Suevius,  67,  257. 


Sulpicia,  801,  434. 
Sulpicius,  196. 

Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  C,  467. 
Syrus  Pubmius,  210,  211,  289,  240; 
one  of  his  fragments,  240. 

T. 
Tabemaria,  55,  208. 
Tabulae  Censoriae,  88. 
Tacitus,  449-455 ;  imitates  Sallust, 

203,  205. 
Tempe,  264. 
Terence,  49-54. 
Tei'entius  Scaurus,  463. 
Testamentum^,Porcelli,  897. 
Theatre,   Roman,    41 ;   according  to 

Vitruvius,  41. 
Theocritus,  216. 
Thrasea,  356. 
Tiberius,  342. 
Tibullus,  299-502. 
Ticidas,  231. 
TigeUius,  212. 
Titinius,  55. 
Titius,  296. 
Tmesis  in  Ennius,  72. 
Togatae,  38,  46,  55,  208. 
Trabea,  55. 
Trdbeata,  47. 
Trachalus,  409-416. 
Tragedy,  Roman,  character  of,  56, 57  ; 

in  imperial  times.  351. 
Tragico-comoedia,  46. 
Trajan,  style  of,  441. 
Trebatius,  C,  167. 
Trogus,  Porapeius,  831. 
TubeiV),  205. 
TuUiola,  184. 

Tullius  defended  by  Cicero,  161. 
Turnns,  433. 
Turpilius,  55. 
Tuticanus,  312. 
Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  15. 

U. 
U,  sound  of,  10. 
Ulpius  Marcellus,  467. 
Umbrians,  9 ;  their  dialect,   9,    10  ; 

alphabet,  11. 
Urbanitas,  196. 


Valerius,  65 
Aedituus,  85. 
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Valerins  Antiaa,  101. 

Cato,  280. 

Flaccua,  419-421. 

Maximus,  846. 

Soranos,  240. 

Valgius  Rufus,  C,  295. 
Varffunteins,  183. 
Yanus,  Rufus,  L.,  250,  251. 
Varro^  141-156;  criticised  by  Qain< 
tilian,  414. 

Atacinus,  157,  281 ;  criticised 

by  Qaintilian,  418. 
VaUs,  27. 

Yelias  Longus,  442. 
Yelleias  Paterculos,  844-846. 
Yennonios,  100. 
Yeiginins  Romanus,  211. 

Rufus,  438. 

Yerres  impeached   by  Cicero,   161, 

162. 
Verrius  Flacctis,  888. 
Yestricias  Spnrinna,  484. 
Yesayiiis,  eruptioa  of,  described  by 

PUny  the  younger,  402. 
Yictorins  Marcelliis,  412. 
Yidularia  of  Plantns  lost,  44. 
Yipstanus  Messala,  410. 
Virago,  272. 


Yirgil,  252-279  ;1  imitates  Ennius,  ^>^ 
62;  alludes  to  Cicero's  eloquence, 
164 ;  his  Aeneid  edited  by  Yarius, 
251;  verses  of  Propertins  upon, 
308,  804 ;  criticised  by  QuintiUao, 
418;  his  similes  compared  with 
those  of  Statius  and  Lucan,  485 : 
imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 

Yiiginius  Flavus,  855. 

YitelUus,  P.,  848. 

Vitruvius,  241,  247,  881-833. 

Yoconius  Romanus  441. 

Yolscians,  9. 

Volusius  Maecianus,  467. 

Yotienus  Montanus,  848. 

Yowels,  doubling  or^  11. 

W 
Words,  invention  of,  47;  Greek,  in 
Plautus,  47 ;  choice  of,  by  Accius, 
65. 

X 

Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  161. 


Zeno,   161;   on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  478. 
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306, 

318, 

238, 

312, 

line  X7»yfar  "which  they  set,"  read  "  which  they  had  set" 
11  lines  from  bottom,  for  "none,"  read  '*  no  fragmenta." 
line  7,  /or  "  the  number/'  read  "  their  namber/* 
line  18,  for  "  Cornelia,"  read  "  Cornelia." 
note  1,/or  "occurring,"  read  "being  issued/* 
16  lines  from  bottom,  /or  "  the  fame,"  read  "  his  fame." 
note  3, /or  "  Aupus,"  read  "  Aulus." 
line  3, /or  "Murena,"  read  **Muraena." 
2  lines  from  bottom, /or  " strategetical "  read  "strategical" 
line  9,  /or  "  attention,"  read  "  intention." 
note  7,  /or  **  Sallustrum,"  read  "  Sallustlnm." 
col.  3,  line  20,  /or  "  is  a  passage  of  Sempronions," 
Sempronlus." 

9  lines  from  botrom,  /or  *'name,"  read  **  names." 
line  6,  /or  *'Pi(3\iov"  read  "/3tj8\toy." 
line  31,  /or  •'  Cicllia."  r'^ead  'Cillcia."! 
note  1  .Une  2,  /or  '"BjruXXia,"  read  "'Br^XXia." 
note  6,  /or  -  \etdr  read  -  Xeia." 
Une  3  of  poetry,  "/or  •*  Cioerls,"  read  •*  Ciceronis." 


read  **  is  in  a  passage  uf 
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